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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Tqe  former  issue  of  this  work  having  been  exhausted,  the  present 
revised  edition  was  commenced  under  the  conditions  indicated  on 
the  title-page,  and  had  proceeded  far  towards  completion  when, 
to  the  extreme  regret  of  a  large  circle  of  personal  and  professional 
friends,  the  Author  died  suddenly  on  the  morning  of  January  5, 
1887,  having  been  engaged  upon  the  work  of  revision  to  within 
a  very  few  hours  of  his  lamented  decease. 

The  whole  of  the  manuscript  was  at  that  time  in  the  printer's 
hands,  and  the  work  has  been  completed  with  no  more  alteration 
than  would,  in  the  opinion  of  his  coadjutor,  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Author  himself  had  he  survived  to  complete  his  work. 

The  progress  of  invention  in  all  branches  of  metallurgical 
industry  during  the  last  ten  years  has  necessarily  led  to  an  en- 
largement of  the  volume,  which  has  been  increased  in  the  text 
fiom  739  to  817  pages,  and  in  the  number  of  illustrations  from 
205  to  232,  although  some  considerable  reductions  have  been  made 
by  the  suppression  of  matter  and  illustrations  either  obsolete  or 
unsuited  to  present  conditions  contained  in  the  former  edition. 

The  largest  alterations  have,  as  might  be  expected,  been  made 
in  the  section  devoted  to  Iron,  but  many  notable  additions  will 
also  be  found  under  the  heads  of  Copper,  Lead,  Silver,  and  Gold, 
dealing  with  the  newer  developments  in  processes  for  the  smelt- 
ing and  extraction  of  these  metals  from  their  ores.  It  was 
originaUy  intended  to  have  entered  at  some  length  upon  the 
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sabjects  of  gaseons  fnel  and  firing  in  their  newer  developments, 
bnt  as  this  conld  only  be  done  by  trenching  npon  the  space 
required  for  the  more  immediate  purpose  of  the  book,  namely, 
the  description  of  smelting-processes  proper,  the  intention  has 
been  abandoned,  although  not  without  some  regret. 

In  the  revision  of  the  text,  notices  have  been  removed  of 
several  processes  which  have  either  failed  in  practice  or  become 
obsolete ;  but  those  coming  within  the  latter  category,  that  are 
either  of  historical  interest  or  form  the  bases  of  subsequent 
developments,  have  been  retained. 

London,  Aprtl  20,  1887. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  First  Edition  of  the  Authors  'Mannal  of  Metallurgy' 
appeared  in  1852,  the  second  in  1854,  and  the  third  in  1858. 
Up  to  the  last  of  these  dates  no  other  work  on  this  subject  had 
been  published  in  England ;  but  we  have  since  had  the  excellent 
volumes  of  Dr.  Percy,  and  a  translation  of  Professor  Eerl's 
Metallurgy,  with  additions,  by  Messrs.  Crookes  and  Rohrig. 

A  treatise  on  the  ^  Metallurgy  of  Iron,'  by  W.  Truran,  is  also 
before  the  public^  as  well  as  an  admirable  manual  on  the  same 
subject  by  H.  Bauerman ;  two  small  but  useful  volumes  on  the 
Metallurgy  of  Copper,  Lead,  and  Silver,  by  Dr.  B.  H.  Lambom, 
forming  a  portion  of  ^  Weale's  Budimentary  Series,'  and  various 
other  works  of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  have  from  time  to 
time  been  published  within  the  last  fifteen  years. 

The  student  has,  therrfore,  within  his  reach  a  considerable 
number  of  metallurgical  books  in  the  English  language ;  but 
some  of  them  are  large  and  consequently  expensive,  while  others 
confine  themselves  to  the  metallurgy  of  one  of  the  metals  only. 
No  well-illustrated  treatise  in  a  single  volume  has,  however, 
appeared,  describing  with  any  considerable  detail  the  metallur- 
gical  operations  relating  to  all  the  principal  metals,  and  at  the 
same  time  serving  as  an  introduction  to  the  general  literature 
of  metallurgy. 

The  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  supply,  within  moderate 
'^limits,  such  practical   information   on   general   principles,   and 
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typical  processes,  as  may  not  only  afford  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  subject,  but  also  enable  the  reader  to  study  with  advantage 
more  elaborate  treatises  and  original  memoirs.  The  information 
generally  is,  as  far  as  practicable,  brought  up  to  the  present 
time.  In  order  to  do  this,  various  works  on  metallurgy,  as  well 
as  numerous  papers  dispersed  through  the  different  English  and 
foreign  scientific  journals,  have  been  consulted.  Recourse  has 
also  been  had  to  notes  which,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  have 
been  made  by  the  Author,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  These 
principally  refer  to  the  Metallurgy  of  Copper,  Lead,  Silver,  and 
Gold. 

In  the  case  of  each  of  the  more  important  metals,  the  different 
ores  from  which  they  are  respectively  obtained  are  enumerated 
and  described,  while  statistics  of  their  distribution  and  production 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  are  also  added.  Much  information 
relative  to  the  distribution  of  iron  ore  has  been  derived  from 
Bauerman's  ^  Metallurgy  of  Iron ' ;  in  the  case  of  the  other  metals 
the  statistics  have  either  been  obtained  from  official  sources,  or 
compiled  from  the  most  trustworthy  information  available.  For 
returns  relative  to  the  production  of  France  and  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  we  are  indebted  respectively  to  Professor 
Daubr^e,  of  the  £cole  des  Mines,  Paris,  and  to  Professor  B. 
Silliman,  of  Yale  College,  Connecticut. 

A  great  difficulty  experienced  in  collecting  statistics  relative 
to  the  metal-production  of  the  world  arises  from  the  fact  that 
ores  raised  in  one  country  are  frequently  subjected  to  metallurgical 
treatment  in  another,  and  the  produce  is,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  returned  by  both. 

Allowance  for  such  double  returns  has,  when  practicable,  been 
made,  but  the  complete  elimination  of  error  arising  from  this 
cause  would  be  exceedingly  difficult.  Sometimes  no  precise 
figures  have  been  available,  and  in  such  cases  estimates  founded 
on  the  best  procurable  data  have  been  substituted. 
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Both  the  wet  and  dry  methods  of  assaying  are  given  with 
considerable  detail,  and  when,  as  in  the  case  of  ironstones,  the 
valne  of  an  ore  is  materially  affected  by  the  nature  and  quantity  of 
the  impurities  present,  the  processes  employed  for  their  detection 
and  estimation  are  fully  described. 

The  principal  works,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  to 
which  the  Author  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  obligations,  are  the 
following :  Gruner  and  Lan,  ^  Mdtallurgie  du  Fer  en  Angleterre,' 
published  in  the  Annales  des  Mines  ;  Gruner,  ^  De  I'Acier  et  de  sa 
Fabrication,'  also  published  in  the  Annales  des  Mines;   Jordan, 

<  M^tallurgie  du  Fer  au  pays  de  Siegen,'  published  in  De  Kuyper's 
Bevue  Uhiverselle ;  Dana's  *  System  of  Mineralogy,'  and  Watts's 

<  Dictionary  of  Chemistry/  Many  other  books  and  papers  have 
necessarily  been  consulted ;  but  the  several  sources  from  which 
infiirmation  has  been  derived  will  be  found  duly  acknowledged  in 
the  text. 

Of  the  illustrations  a  large  number  are  new,  and  have  been 
reduced  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Welch  from  working  drawings,  a  few  only 
having  been  retained  from  the  ^  Manual  of  Metallurgy.'  Some 
have  been  obtained  from  foreign  sources,  particularly  from  draw- 
ings published  by  the  Technical  Institute  of  Berlin  under  the 
title  of  ^Sammlung  von  Zeichnungen  fiir  die  Hiitte.'  Others 
have  been  reproduced  from  papers  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  various  societies;  a  few  have  been  reduced  from  Truran's 
drawings ;  and  some  six  or  eight  have,  with  the  kind  permission 
of  the  Author,  been  adapted  from  Percy's  '  Metallurgy.' 

The  woodcuts  have  been  drawn  to  scale,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  dimensions  are  generally  given  to  render  easy  the 
determination  of  any  others  that  may  be  required. 

The  Author  has  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  his  obliga- 
tions to  Mr.  W.  Hutchison  for  information  relative  to  lead- 
smelting  at  Cou@ron,  to  Professor  Ulrich  for  a  description  of  the 
process  employed  at  Oker  for  the  extraction  of  silver  and  gold 
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from  copper  by  snlphnric  acid,  and  to  Ober-Berg-  und  Hiitten- 
Director  Leuscliner  for  drawings  of  the  large  blast-furnace  at 
Mansfeld,  and  for  valuable  information  relative  to  the  yarious 
processes  employed  in  that  establishment.  His  thanks  are  like- 
wise due  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Eudler  for  his  able  assistance  during  the 
time  this  volume  has  been  passing  through  the  press. 


Cabssinoton  Park,  Aigbubth, 
June,  1874. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

MxTALLUBOT  IS  the  art  of  extracting  metals  from  their  ores  and  preparing^ 
them  for  the  uses  of  the  artizan  and  manufacturer.  A  knowledge  of  the 
piinciples  involved  in  the  treatment  of  metalliferous  substances  for  the 
metals  they  contain  constitutes  the  science  of  metallurgy.  The  various 
phenomena  observed  during  metallurgical  processes  relate  either  to 
chemistry  or  to  physics.  Mechanical  appliances  are  also  extensively  em- 
ployed by  the  metallurgist,  and  the  science  of  metallurgy  is  consequently 
fonnded  on  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  mechanics. 

The  history  of  the  art  dates  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  its 
fundamental  principles  had  been  discovered  and  applied  to  the  wants  of 
mankind,  long  before  the  existence  of  the  sciences  by  the  aid  of  which 
their  operations  have  since  been  explained.  Tubal-Cain  is  stated  to  have 
been  **  an  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron."  ^  In  the  days 
of  Moses,  at  least  six  metals  were  known,  since,  in  his  direction  for  the 
purification  of  the  spoils  of  the  Midianites,  he  says :  '*  Only  the  gold, 
and  the  silver,  the  brass,  the  iron,  the  tin,  and  the  lead,  everything  that 
may  abide  the  fire,  ye  shall  make  it  go  through  the  fire,  and  it  shall  be 
clean."^ 

That  silver  was  at  a  very  early  period  extracted  from  ores  of  lead  is 
apparent  from  the  following  passages,  which  evidently  refer  to  cupella* 
tion«  **  The  house  of  Israel  is  to  me  become  dross :  all  they  are  brass, 
and  tin,  and  iron,  and  lead,  in  the  midst  of  the  furnace ;  they  are  even 
the  dross  of  silver.''  ^  And  again,  '*  The  bellows  are  burned,  the  lead  is 
consumed  of  the  fire ;  the  founder  melteth  in  vain ;  for  the  wicked  are 
not  plucked  away.  Reprobate  silver  shall  men  call  them,  because  the 
Lord  hath  rejected  them."  *  Strabo  quotes  Polybius  as  speaking  of  an 
ore  which,  after  being  washed  seven  times,  was  melted  with  lead  and 
became  pure  silver. 

In  speaking  of  gold,  which  was  probably  one  of  the  first  metals 
known,  Pliny  says :  "  In  these  parts  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  gold 
mines  are  found,  to  say  nothing  of  India,  where  the  ants  cast  it  up  out 
of  the  ground,  or  that  which  the  grifiins  gather  in  Scythia.  The  gold 
with  us  is  procured  in  three  ways.    Among  the  sands  of  some  great  rivers, 

1  G«ii.  IT.  22.         s  Nam.  xzzi  22,  23.         *  Szek.  xzii.  18.  *  Jer.  ti.  29,  30. 
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snch  as  the  Tagus  in  Spain,  the  Po  in  Italy,  Hebnis  in  Thrace,  Pactolus 
in  Asia,  and  the  Indian  Ganges,  all  of  which  yield  gold.  Neither  is 
there  any  gold  finer  or  more  perfect,  from  being  thoroughly  polished  by 
the  nibbing  and  attrition  it  meets  with  in  the  courses  of  streams  of 
water.  There  is  another  method  of  obtaining  gold,  viz.,  'by  digging 
it  out  of  pits  which  are  made  for  that  purpose,  or  else  in  caverns  and 
breaches  caused  by  the  fall  of  mountains."^  He  goes  on  to.  say, 
"  Other  minerals  after  their  extraction  require  fire  for  their  conversion 
into  metal ;  but  gold,  of  which  we  now  treat,  is  gold  as  soon  as  it  is 
found."  Again,  "  Neither  rust  nor  canker  alters  the  weight  of  gold,  or 
affects  in  any  way  its  quality.  Salt  atid  vinegar,  though  such  active 
solvents,  do  not  make  the  least  impression  on  it."  He  states  that  "  with 
respect  to  its  purification  it  should  be  mixed  with  lead."  No  mention  is 
made  of  separating  gold  from  silver,  although  Pliny  observes  that  all 
gold  contains  more  or  less  silver,  and  adds  that  when  that  metal  is  in  the 
proportion  of  one-fifth,  the  alloy  is  called  dectrum.  There  were  anciently 
extensive  gold  mines  in  Thasos  and  other  Greek  islands.  Herodotus  tells 
us  he  had  himself  seen  the  mines  of  Thasos,  and  that  a  great  mountain 
Lad  been  overturned  in  searching  for  the  metal ^ 

Gold  was  employed  in  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  artificial  teeth 
more  than  three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and  a  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  makes  exception  with  regard  to  such  gold,  permitting  it 
to  be  buried  with  the  dead.'  The  remains  of  numerous  mines  have  been 
traced  by  Gmelin,  Lepechin,  and  Pallas,  on  the  southern  and  eastern 
borders  of  the  Ural  mountains  ;  and  in  them  were  found  hammers  and 
chisels  of  copper,  as  well  as  various  instruments  of  the  same  metal,  of 
which  the  uses  are  at  present  unknown.  From  the  absence  of  any 
remains  of  masonry  in  the  neighbourhood,  these  excavations  are  inferred 
to  have  been  made  by  a  nomadic  people,  probably  the  Scythians ;  and 
from  no  iron  tools  having  been  found  in  any  of  them,  we  may  conclude 
that  these  operations  were  carried  on  before  the  conquest  of  Siberia  by 
the  Tartars,  who  effected  the  subjugation  of  that  part  of  Asia  about  150 
years  before  our  era.^  Hammers  made  of  large  stones,  to  which  handles 
had  been  attached,  were  also  discovered,  together  with  boars'  fangs,  with 
which  the  gold  appears  to  have  been  collected,  and  leathern  bags  or 
pockets  in  which  it  was  preserved.  With  such  imperfect  tools,  the  pro- 
gress made  must  necessarily  have  been  slow,  and  in  one  instance,  after 
reaching  a  band  of  rock,  and  penetrating  it  for  a  short  distance,  the 
miners  seem  to  have  lost  patience  and  abandoned  the  works. 

Lumps  of  copper,  containing  no  traces  of  gold,  have  also  been  dis- 
covered, although  the  copper  ores  of  the  district  are  found  associated 
with  gold,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  ancient  people  who 
worked  these  mines  were  acquainted  with  a  method  of  separating  gold 
from  copper. 

1  Pliny,  HUt.  Nat.  xxxiii.  4.  «  Lib.  vi.  c.  47.  »  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  21. 

^  '  HUtoire  G6n6alogiq.ae  dci  Tartaret.* 
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Smelting  waa  effected  in  small  furnaces  made  of  red  bricks.  Gmelin 
found  nearly  a  thoasand  such  furnaces  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Siberia. 
The  height  and  breadth  of  these  were  each  about  two  feet,  and  the 
length  three.  They  were  furnished  with  holes  in  two  of  their  opposite 
sideSy  the  one  for  the  introduction  of  a  blasts  and  the  other  for  the  escape 
of  the  metal  and  slags.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  furnaces  were 
found  large  quantities  of  broken  pottery,  together  with  numerous  heaps 
of  aooriae,  which  indicate  that  operations  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
had,  at  some  period,  been  carried  on  in  the  locality. 

Gmelin  likewise  found  in  the  same  district  the  remains  of  various 
furnaces  which  had  been  employed  for  the  extraction  of  silver,  and 
remarked  that  the  lead  with  which  it  was  associated  had  been  thrown 
away  in  the  scoriae,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  silver  was  carefully  ex- 
tracted. By  what  means  this  was  effected,  in  this  particular  case,  it  is  of 
course  now  impossible  to  determine,  although  it  is  highly  probable  that 
cupellation  in  some  form  was  resorted  to.  Diodorus  (iii.  14)  informs  us, 
that  gold  was  purified  by  being  melted  and  heated  in  earthen  pots, 
together  with  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  to  which  salt  and  barley-bran 
were  added ;  and  that  the  fire  was  kept  up  during  five  successive  days. 
]ffippocrates  states  that  gold  was  melted  by  a  gentle  fire,  with  the  addition 
of  salt,  nitre  and  alum,  and  that  the  same  process  was  employed  for 
refining  silver. 

Mercury  is  first  mentioned  by  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  under  the 
name  of  fluid  silver  {&fyv»oi  X^^^^)  I  ^^^  ^^  nature  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  well  understood  even  four  centuries  later,  since  Pliny  distin- 
guishes between  quicksilver,  argentum  vivum,  and  the  liquid  silver, 
hydrcargyrusj  obtained  by  the  treatment  of  native  cinnabar.  The  latter  he 
supposes  to  be  a  spurious  imitation  of  quicksilver  and  a  fraudulent  sub- 
stitute for  it^  With  regard  to  the  properties  of  quicksilver,  he  observes : 
"  So  penetrating  is  this  liquor,  that  there  is  no  metal  but  it  will  eat  and 
pass  through.  It  supports  everything  which  may  be  thrown  into  it,  unless 
it  be  gold  only,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom.  It  is,  besides,  very  useful 
for  the  purpose  of  refining  gold ;  to  effect  which  object  that  metal  mixed 
with  cinders  is  placed  in  an  earthen  pot,  and  shaken  with  mercury,  which 
rejects  all  the  impurities  mixed  with  it,  but  in  return  takes  hold  of  the 
gold  itselL  To  expel  it  from  the  gold,  the  mixture  is  poured  on  skins^ 
which,  on  being  pressed,  allow  the  mercury  to  pass  through  them  in  drops, 
whilst  the  gold  remains  in  all  its  purity."  * 

The  above  process  differs  but  little  from  the  methods  in  general  use 
for  the  purposes  of  amalgamation  at  the  present  day ;  bub  in  this  case 
Pliny's  description  is  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  the  solid  amalgam  remaining 
on  the  skins  would  require  the  separation  of  the  combined  mercury,  by  the 
aid  of  heat,  before  the  gold  could  exist  in  the  pure  and  fine  state  described. 

Tin  and  lead  appear  to  have  been  frequently  confounded  by  the 
ancients,  since  their  names  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Greek  and  Latin  are  often 

1  Hilt.  Kat.  xxzUi.  8, 1.  '  Hist.  Nat  xzxiii  6. 
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indifferently  used.^  The  Greeks,  when  they  would  distinguish  the  two 
metals,  called  tin  xa^ff/Vf^o;,  and  lead  /AoXu/Sdo;.  Pliny  appears  to  have 
regarded  them  as  two  varieties  of  the  same  metal,  as  he  describes  them 
under  the  titles  of  white  lead  and  black,  and  states  that  jdumhum  can- 
didum,  called  by  the  Greeks  xatf^/n^o^,  was  more  valuable,  and  com- 
manded a  higher  price  than  the  black  variety. 

His  description  of  plumbum  eandvlum^  and  the  state  in  which  it  was 
found,  leaves  no  doubt  that  this  much-valued  metal  was  tin ;  it  being 
represented  as  occurring  among  sand,  in  the  dried-up  beds  of  rivers, 
and  as  only  known  from  the  other  substances  with  which  it  was  found 
associated,  by  its  dark  colour  and  great  weight  "  There  is  likewise  found 
in  the  gold  mines  a  kind  of  lead  ore  which  they  call  elutia  (stream-tin). 
The  water  which  is  let  into  the  mines  washes,  and  carries  down  with  it, 
certain  little  black  stones,  streaked  and  marked  with  white,  and  as  heavy 
as  the  gold  itself.  It  is  gathered  with  that  metal,  and  they  remain 
together  in  the  baskets  in  which  the  gold  is  collected."  Again :  "  You 
cannot  solder  together  two  pieces  of  black  lead  without  white  lead, 
neither  can  this  be  united  to  the  other  without  the  aid  of  oil." 

He  also  says  of  this  metal :  "  Neither  out  of  white  lead  can  any  silver 
be  extracted ;  whereas  out  of  the  black  this  is  commonly  done." 

When  speaking  of  common  lead,  the  same  author  says  :  "  It  is  much 
used  for  conduit-pipes  and  for  being  hammered  into  thin  plates ; "  and  he 
then  goes  on  to  describe  the  mines  of  France,  Spain,  and  Britain,  which 
he  states,  when  worked  out  and  exhausted,  become  quite  as  productive  as 
ever,  and  indeed  even  more  so,  if  allowed  to  remain  a  short  time  without 
being  worked;  for  which  he  accounts  by  supposing  the  metal  to  be 
produced  by  the  air,  which  has  then  free  access  into  the  mine.  With 
regard  to  the  state  in  \A\\(^  plumhum  nigrum  occurs,  we  are  informed  that, 
"  Black  lead  has  a  double  origin ;  for  it  is  either  produced  in  a  vein  of  its 
own,  without  any  other  metal ;  or  otherwise  it  is  mingled  with  silver  in 
the  same  mine ;  being  mixed  together  in  the  same  stone  of  ore,  and  they 
are  only  separated  by  melting  and  refining  in  a  furnace.^  The  first  liquid 
that  flows  from  the  furnace  is  tin  {stannum)^  and  tlie  second  silver.  That 
which  remains  behind  is  galena,  the  third  element  of  the  vein,  which 
being  again  melted,  after  two  parts  of  it  are  deducted,  yields  black  lead.'' 

The  above  passage  is  obscure :  tin,  lead,  and  silver  are  not  often  found 
in  the  same  stone,  but  were  they  thus  to  occur,  the  tin  would  not  be  the 
first  to  flow  out  of  the  furnace.  The  ore  from  which  the  ancients  pro- 
duced their  lead  appears  to  have  been  galena,  a  name  employed  by  Pliny 
as  synonymous  with  molybdsBna,  which  is  described  by  Dioscorides  and 
himself  as  an  argentiferous  lead  ore. 

Of  the  metals  employed  by  the  ancients  for  the  manufacture  of  objects 
adapted  to  the  everyday  usages  of  life,  copper  and  its  alloys  were  the  most 
common ;  as  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  coins,  utensils,  and  imple- 

^  *  Ancient  Mineralogy,*  by  N.  F.  Moore,  LL.D.,  p.  60. 
s  HiBt.  Nat.  xxxiv.  16. 
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Dients  of  war,  which  are  occasionally  brought  to  light,  are  composed  of 
some  alloy  of  copper ;  and  consequently,  the  making  of  these  alloys,  and 
their  adaptation  to  the  various  wants  of  mankind,  must  have  formed  an 
important  branch  of  the  manufactures  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Accordingly,  the  author  of  the  "  Natural  History  of  the  World,"  after 
describing  the  properties  of  this  metal,  and  stating  the  localities  in  which 
that  of  the  best  quality  was  found,  gives  the  composition  and  proportions 
employed  in  the  various  mixtures  then  common  in  Rome,  and  informs  us 
to  what  uses  they  were  severally  applied.  He  also  states  that  copper  was 
first  found  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  whence  two  distinct  kinds  were 
exported.*  One  called  eor(marium^  which,  when  reduced  to  thin  leaves 
and  coloured  with  the  gall  of  an  ox,  had  a  golden  colour,  and  was  em- 
ployed for  making  coronets  and  tinsel  ornaments  for  actors,  from  which 
circumstance  it  derived  its  appellation.  Another  variety,  which  was 
named  ret^uktre^  is  not  particularly  described,  except  that^  like  the  former, 
it  would  stand  hammering,  and  might  thus  be  made  to  take  any  required 
form. 

The  brass  of  next  best  quality  came  from  Campania,  where  it  was  the 
custom  to  add  eight  pounds  of  lead  to  every  hundred  pounds  of  copper. 
It  is  also  mentioned  that  in  Gaul  it  was  usual  to  melt  copper  among  red- 
hot  stones,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  steady  heat,  as  a  quick  fire 
was  found  to  blacken  the  metal  and  render  it  brittle.  He  further  in- 
forms ns  that  the  process  was  completed  in  one  operation,  but  states  that 
Uie  quality  would  be  improved  by  more  frequent  melting :  "  Moreover, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  also  that  all  kinds  of  brass  melt  best  in 
the  coldest  weather.  For  statues  and  tables,  brass  is  worked  in  the 
following  manner :  first  the  ore,  or  stone,  as  it  comes  out  of  the  mine, 
is  melted ;  and,  as  soon  as  this  is  done,  they  add  to  it  a  third  part  of 
scrap  brass,  consisting  of  broken  pieces  of  vessels  that  have  been  used ; 
for  it  is  time  and  use  alone  that  bring  brass  to  perfection.  It  is  the 
rubbing  which  conquers  the  natural  harshness  of  the  metal  They  then 
mix  twelve  pounds  and  a  half  of  tin  to  every  hundred  pounds  weight  of 
the  aforesaid  melted  ore.  The  softest  alloy  is  called  formally  in  which  are 
incorporated  a  tenth  part  of  black  lead  and  one-twentieth  part  of  argentine 
lead;  it  is  this  mixture  which  beet  takes  the  colour  called  grecanic. 
The  last  alloy  is  that  which  is  called  oUariUy  or  pot-brass,  as  it  takes 
its  name  from  the  vessels  for  which  it  is  mostly  employed,  and  this  is 
made  by  tempering  every  hundred  pounds  weight  of  brass  with  three  or 
four  pounds  weight  of  argentine  lead  or  tin."  ^ 

The  alloys  above  described  are  merely  modifications  of  bell-metal  or 
bromse ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with 
dne-brass  long  before  this  period.  Aristotle  tells  us  that  the  Mosynce- 
dans,  a  people  who  inhabited  a  country  not  far  from  the  Euxine  Sea, 
were  said  to  make  copper  of  an  exceedingly  fine  colour,  not  by  the  addi- 
tion of  tin,  but  by  mixing  and  cementing  it  with  an  earth  found  in  that 

1  Hot.  Nni  sxxir.  8.  *  Hiai.  Nat.  zzxiv.  9. 
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country.^  We  are  also  infonned  by  Strabo  that,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  AndSra,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  a  remarkable  kind  of  stone  was  met  with, 
\?liichy  being  calcined,  became  iron,  and,  on  being  fluxed  with  a  certain 
kind  of  earth,  yielded  drops  of  a  silvery-looking  metal,  which,  mixed 
with  copper,  formed  an  alloy  called  arichalcum,^ 

Sextus  Pompeius  Festus,  who  abridged  a  work  of  Yerrius  Flaccus,  a 
writer  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  mentions  cadmia^  which  he  describes  as 
an  earth  thrown  upon  copper  in  order  to  convert  it  into  orichalcum.' 

On  this  subject  Pliny  affords  us  but  little  information,  merely  stating 
where  cadmia  was  found,  and  naming  some  of  its  medicinal  properties ; 
but  he  seems  to  hare  regarded  it  rather  as  an  earth  which  gave  a  yellow 
colour  to  copper,  than  as  an  ore  of  a  distinct  metal,  zinc  being  in  no 
instance  mentioned  by  him,  although  he  speaks  of  a  kind  of  brass  which 
was  manufactured  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  from  copper  and  cadmia. 

If  the  foregoing  quotations  were  not  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
ancients  were  acquainted  with  zinc-brass,  the  fact  is  distinctly  proved 
by  the  following  analyses,  published  by  the  author  in  1852  :* — 
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Ko.  1 — Large  brass  of  the  Cassias  family,  about  b.c.  20 ;  metal  of  a 
yellow  colour.  No.  2 — Large  brass  of  Nero,  a.d.  60;  reverse,  Rome 
seated;  metal,  bright  yellow.  No.  3-— Titus,  a.d.  79  ;  metal, yellow  and 
soft.  No.  4 — Hadrian,  a.d.  120;  "FortunsB  reduci;"  finely  patinated  ; 
metal,  fine  yellow.  No.  5 — Faustina,  a.d.  165 ;  "  Pietas,"  without  patina ; 
metal  of  a  whitish  colour  and  very  brittle. 

That  metallic  zinc,  however,  was  known  to  the  ancients,  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show,  since  the  metal  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  given  out  in 
drops  from  a  certain  stone  when  heated,  could  scarcely  have  been  zinc, 
which  would  have  been  volatilized  if  treated  in  the  way  described  ;  and 
we  may,  therefore,  suppose  that,  if  the  stone  referred  to  by  him  M'as  an 
ore  of  zinc,  it  might  also  have  contained  some  other  metal,  such  as 
lead,  with  which  it  is  often  associated,  and  which  would  produce  the 
appearance  in  question.     Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  describes  the  trans- 

1  Arist.  de  Mirab.,  op.  y,  »  Strabo,  Geo.  Ixiii. 

»  "Cadmia  terra,  qusB  in  aea  conjicitur  nt  fiat  orichalcuia."— Fet. de  Ver.,  Wat>on*i 
Chemical  Essays/  ir.  p.  91. 
*  '  Quart.  Joara.  of  Chem.  Soc.  of  London,'  1852,  It.  p.  252, 
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formation  of  copper  into  oricbalcum,  as  being  effected  by  means  of  a 
drag,  and  not  by  the  addition  of  another  metal.  From  this  we  may 
infer  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  metallic  nature  of  the  material 
employed,  although^  from  his  calling  it  a  drug,  he  was  perhaps  aware  of 
its  possessing  certain  medicinal  properties. 

A  similar  description  of  the  manufacture  of  brass  is  given  by  Prima* 
siusi  Bishop  of  Adrumetum,  in  Africa,  in  the  sixth  century,  and  by 
IsodomSy  Bishop  of  Seville,  in  the  seventh.  Agricola,  who  wrote  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  also  apparently  ignorant  that  cadmia  contained 
sine,  of  which  we  have  no  authentic  account  until  we  find  it  mentioned 
by  Paracelsus,^  who  died  in  1541,  from  which  it  would  appear  that, 
although  the  manufacture  of  zinc-brass  is  of  great  antiquity,  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  metal  itself  is  a  comparatively  modem  discovery. 

Iron  was  doubtless  employed  in  very  early  times,  although  the  uses  of 
copper  and  its  alloys  were  probably  known  at  a  much  earlier  period. 
Hedod  speaks  of  iron  as  having  been  unknown  during  the  age  of  bronze, 
and  Lucretius  says,  with  regard  to  this  metal,  **  £t  prior  seris  erat  quam 
ferri  cognitus  usus."  ^  Moses  compares  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites 
from  Egyptian  bondage  to  their  being  "brought  forth  out  of  the  iron 
famace."  *  In  the  time  of  Homer  iron  was  well  known,  but  appears  to 
have  been  employed  more  sparingly  than  bronze,  and  must  have  been  of 
eonaiderable  value,  since  a  mass  of  iron,  which  had  been  used  by  EStion 
as  a  quoit^  is  offered  by  Achilles  as  a  prize  at  the  fimeral  of  Patroclus. 

When  the  interpreter  who  accompanied  Herodotus  reads  to  him  an 
inscription  on  one  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids  relative  to  the  amount  of 
money  expended  on  radishes,  onions,  and  garlic,  for  the  workmen  em- 
ployed on  its  construction,  he  makes  the  refection,  that  if  this  were  true, 
how  much  more  must  have  been  paid  for  iron  tools,  bread,  and  clothing.^ 
If  we  allow  that  iron  tools  were  used  in  building  these  monuments,  this 
metal  must  have  been  in  common  use ,  during  some  portion  of  the  time 
which  elapsed  between  the  birth  of  Abraham  and  the  captivity  of  Joseph.^ 

Aristotle  says  that  iron  is  purified  from  scoria  by  melting,  and  when 
it  had  been  treated  thus  several  times  and  became  pure,  it  was  changed 
to  steel,  eT6fM$fjka, 

Daimachus,  a  writer  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great,  speaks 
of  four  different  kinds  of  steel,  and  the  purposes  to  which  they  were 
severally  suited.  "  Of  steels  (rm  9ffi6iffjkoiro§9)^  there  is  the  Chalybdlc, 
the  Synopic,  the  Lydian,  and  the  Laced^Bmonian.  The  Chalybdic  is  best 
for  carpenters'  took,  the  Lacedaemonian  for  files,  drills,  gravers,  and  stone 
chisels ;  the  Lydian  also  is  suited  for  files,  and  for  knives,  razors,  and 
lasps."* 

i  ^'UareliMitft  Aaraa,*'  meationed  by  Alberttu  Magnus  in  the  13th  cantary,  U 
Wiarad  by  Beckmann  and  lome  others  to  have  been  sino. 

«  Lib.  T.  »  Deut,  iv.  20.  *  Herod.,  ii.  125. 

*  RqsmU's  Bgypt,  p.  89. 

*  See  Stephanos  De  Urbibus,  word  Lacednmon ;  and  Fabrieii  Bib.  GraBC,  vol.  iL 
p.  588  (Ane.  Mineralogy,  p.  S9), 
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In  speaking  of  iron,  Pliny  says  :  "After  copper  comes  iron,  both  the 
most  xiBeful  and  most  fatal  instrument  of  life.  With  iron,  man  delves  the 
earth,  plants  trees,  prahes  his  orchards,  trims  his  vines,  cutting  o£f  the 
older  branches,  and  thereby  throwing  more  vigour  into  the  grapes ;  by  its 
aid  man  builds  houses,  cuts  stone,  and  prepares  a  thousand  other  imple- 
ments ;  but  by  it  war,  atrocity,  and  villainy  are  effected  and  rendered 
common."  ^  He  also  describes  iron  as  occurring  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  known  world,  but  particularly  in  the  island  of  Elba,  where  the  colour 
of  the  earth  indicates  the  presence  of  the  ore. 

Sulphide  of  antimony,  called  by  the  Greeks  erlfifM,  and  by  the 
Romans  dibtum,  was  from,  the  earliest  times,  and  is  still,  used  in  the 
East  for  tinging  the  eyebrows,  &c, 

Pliny's  description  of  stibium  as  /*  candideB  nitensque  '*  *  docs  not  suit 
in  all  respects  common  sulphide  of  antimony.  In  preparing  it  as  a  paint, 
it  is,  according  to  Dioscorides,  to  be  enclosed  in  a  lump  of  dough,  and 
buried  in  coals  until  reduced  to  a  cinder.  After  being  extinguished  with 
milk  and  wine,  it  is  to  be  again  placed  upon  coals  and  blown  upon  until 
ignition  takes  place,  but  if  burned  longer  it  becomes  lead.^ 

Pliny  directs  cow-dung  to  be  used  in  the  place  of  dough,  but  varies  so 
entirely  from  the  recipe  of  Dioscorides,  that  it  is  evident  he  had  some 
other  authority  before  him.  Yet  he  likewise  recommends  moderation  in 
burning  as  especially  necessary,  lest  it  should  be  converted  into  lead  (ne 
plumbum  fiat).^  The  fair  inference,  therefore,  is  that  the  ancients  occa- 
sionally saw  antimony  reduced  to  its  metallic  state,  but  failed  to  recognize 
it  as  a  new  metaL 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  METALS. 

The  metals  are  a  class  of  simple  substances,  possessed  of  a  peculiar 
lustre,  and  having  the  property  of  conducting  heat  and  electricity  with  faci- 
lity. But  both  in  their  chemical  and  physical  properties  they  differ  much 
from  one  another,  and  are  consequently  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  uses. 

Colour. — Most  of  the  metals,  when  in  a  finely-divided  state,  are  of  a 
grey  colour,  but,  when  consolidated  and  polished,  approach  more  nearly 
to  white.  The  colours  of  some  of  them  are,  however,  very  decided :  thus 
copper  is  red,  gold  is  yellow,  and  lead  blue. 

Alloys  formed  by  the  mixture  of  different  metals  usually  possess  to  a 
certain  extent  the  colours  of  the  metals  of  which  they  are  composed. 
Those  resulting  from  the  combination  of  two  or  more  grey  or  white 
metals  will  themselves  be  grey  or  white.  But,  if  a  coloured  metal  enter 
into  its  composition,  the  alloy  will  assume  its  colour  in  a  marked  degree, 
although,  if  the  proportion  of  the  coloured  metal  be  small  compared  with 
the  amount  of  that  which  is  not  coloured,  this  is  not  always  apparent 
In  some  cases,  however,  as  in  that  of  the  alloys  of  gold  and  silver,  a  com- 

I  Hilt.  Nat.  xxxiii  14.  >  Hist.  Kat.  xxziii.  S3. 

3  Pioscor.,  ▼.  99.  *  Hist.  Nat.  zxjdU.  34. 
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parativelj  small  amount  of  a  white  metal  has  the  effect  of  destroying  the 
coloiir  of  the  other. 

OfACiTT  AND  LusTRB. — ^Tho  metals  possess  a  great  degree  of  opacity, 
and  are  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  lustre,  known  as  metallic.  All,  liow- 
ever,  are  not  equally  opaque,  as  gold,  when  reduced  to  extremely  thin 
leaves,  transmits  rays  of  green  light  Silver  leaf  of  one  hundred-thousandth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness  is  opaque ;  but  very  thin  leaves  of  an  alloy  of 
silver  and  gold  appear  of  a  blue  colour  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light 
Iron  in  the  thinnest  electro  films  is  transparent,  as  is  also  platinum. 

The  lustre  of  metals  is  a  consequence  of  their  great  power  of  reflecting 
light  When  reduced  to  the  state  of  powder,  their  peculiar  metallic 
appearance  disappears,  but  is  immediately  reproduced  by  rubbing  with  a 
burnisher,  or  any  other  hard  and  smooth  substance. 

Hardkbss. — The  metals  differ  from  one  another  in  no  respect  more 
than  with  regard  to  their  hardness.  Those  which  are  pure  are  usually 
less  hard  than  their  alloys,  and  some  of  them  are  so  soft  as  to  admit  of 
being  easily  scratched  with  the  nail,  or  even  moulded  between  the  fingers. 

The  following  table,  arranged  by  Dumas,  shows  the  relative  degrees  of 
hardness  of  some  of  the  more  common  metals  : — 


TiUaxam 

Fifttmum 

Palladiom 

Copper 

G^ 

saver 

TeUnrium 

Bismuth 

Cadmium 

Tin 


Harder  than  steeL 


Scratched 
Spar. 


by     Galo 


Chromium 

Rhodium 

Nickel 

Cobalt 

Iron 

Antimony 

Zinc 

Lead 

Potassium 

Sodium 

Mercury 


Scratch  Glass. 


Scratched  by  Glass. 

Scratched  by  the  nail. 
I    Softa8waxatl5'5*'C. 

[Liquid  at  ordinary  tern- 
peratures. 

Sfbcifio  Gravitt.  —The  specific  gravities  of  the  metals  differ  very 
widely,  as  among  them  we  find  some  bodies  more  than  twenty  times 
heavier  ihan  water;  whilst  others  weigh  less  than  their  bulk  of  that 
liquid. 

The  principal  metals,  arranged  according  to  their  specific  gravities,  are 
given  in  the  following  table.     Water  =  1 ;  temp.  =  16-5*  C.  (60"  F.)  :— 

Table  or  Sfbcifio  Gravities.^ 


Flatinitm 

.    21-60 

Cobalt 

8-64 

Ursnium 

.    18-40 

Manganese . 

800 

Gold 

.    19-50 

Iron    . 

.      7-79 

Tosgsten 

.    17-60 

Tin      . 

7-29 

Mercury 

.    1869 

Zino    . 

6-86— 7-1 

Palladium 

11-30—11-80 

Antimony  . 

6*80 

Lead 

.     11-46 

Tellurium    . 

611 

saver 

.     10-60 

Arsenic 

6-88 

Bismuth 

.    o-so 

Aluminium . 

.  2-66—2-67 

Copper 

.      8-96 

Magnesium. 

1-74 

MiAkel 

.      8-60 

Sodium 

0-97 

Gadmmm    . 

.      8-70 

Potassium   . 

0-86 

Holybdennii 

[I       .      8-63 

Lithium 

0-69 

1  Fownes,  *Blamantary  Chemistry,*  12th  edit.,  p.  30S. 
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Crtstaluzation. — ^Most  of  the  metals  susceptible  of  direct  use 
crystallize  in  the  regular  or  cubic  system,  and  among  them  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  are  commonly  found  in  nature  in  cubes,  octohedra,  or  other 
forms  of  this  system.  Tin  is  tetragonal  or  quadratic,  and  the  closely  allied 
elements,  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  and  tellurium  are  rhombohedraL 
Platinum  is  cubic,  but  some  of  its  allied  metals,  such  as  osmium  and 
iridium,  are  hexagonal. 

In  order  to  crystallize  a  metal  artificially,  it  is  often  sufficient  to  melt  a 
few  ounces  in  a  crucible,  and,  having  permitted  it  to  cool  on  the  surface,  to 
pierce  the  crust  thus  formed  and  allow  the  metal  in  the  interior  to  flow 
out.  By  this  means  very  beautiful  crystals  of  bismuth  may  be  obtained ; 
but  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  less  fusible  metals  larger  masses  and  slower 
cooling  are  necessary  to  produce  this  effect,  and  consequently  these  are 
never  found  in  a  crystalline  state  unless  considerable  weights  have  been 
fused,  and  allowed  gradually  to  cool,  as  sometimes  occurs  in  the  furnaces 
in  which  their  metallurgical  treatment  is  effected. 

It  also  frequently  happens  that  one  metal  may  be  precipitated  in  a 
crystalline  form  by  placing  a  strip  of  another  metal  in  a  solution  of  its 
salts.  In  this  way  silver  is  deposited  by  mercury,  and  a  piece  of  zinc 
placed  in  a  solution  of  lead  acetate  precipitates  the  lead  in  feathery 
crystals.  Gold  is  occasionally  deposited  in  this  form  from  ethereal  solu- 
tions, and  a  stick  of  phosphorus  produces  the  same  effect.  Nearly  all 
the  metals  yield  crystals  when  deposited  from  their  solutions  by  electric 
currents  of  feeble  intensity,  and  it  is  probably  to  this  action  that  we  are 
indebted  for  many  of  the  beautiful  specimens  of  the  native  metals  which 
enrich  the  cabinets  of  mineralogists. 

Mallbabilitt. — When  a  piece  of  metal  is  struck  by  a  hammer,  it 
either  flattens  under  the  blow  or  splits  with  more  or  less  facility  into 
fragments.  To  the  former  property  the  name  of  mdlleability  is  applied, 
whilst  metals  possessing  the  latter  peculiarity  are  termed  brittle.  The 
malleable  metals  may  be  reduced  into  thin  leaves  either  by  the  hammer 
or  by  the  flatting-mill. 

This  consists  of  two  metallic  cylinders  (A,  B,  fig.  1)  placed  horizon- 
tally one  above  the  other.     These,  by  means  of  cog-wheels,  are  made  to 

revolve  in  contrary  directions,  as  shown  by  the  arrows. 
The  rollers  are  so  arranged  in  a  frame  as  to  admit  of 
being  placed,  through  the  medium  of  strong  screws,  at 
any  required  distance  from  one  another ;  or,  if  necessary, 
of  being  brought  into  actual  contact.  To  reduce  a  piece 
of  metal  by  this  means  to  the  form  of  a  thin  sheet,  it 
should  be  first  cast  in  the  shape  of  a  rectangular  ingot, 
having  nearly  the  same  width  as  the  required  plate.  One 
of  its  ends  is  then  flattened  into  the  shape  of  a  wedge  so  as  to  enter 
easily  between  the  rollers,  which,  on  being  set  in  motion,  draw  the  metal 
in,  and  pass  it  through  to  the  other  side,  reduced  in  thickness  and  pro- 
portionately elongated.     By  repeating  this  operation  several  times,  and 
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gradaally  reducing  the  distance  between  the  two  cylinders,  sheets  of 
almost  any  degree  of  thinness  may  be  obtained. 

During  this  compression  of  the  metals,  their  molecular  structure 
gradually  undergoes  a  change,  and  those  which  at  first  are  soft  and  pass 
readily  through  the  mill,  soon  become  brittle  and  difficult  to  work.  They 
then  require  to  be  softened  by  being  heated  to  redness,  and  afterwards 
cooled.     This  procesis  is  called  armedling. 

Gold  is  the  most  malleable  of  metals,  and  may  be  made  into  leaves 
of  only  TiruNnnF^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  thickness,  each  grain  of  which  will  cover 
a  surface  of  fifty-four  square  inches.  The  metals  are  arranged  in  the 
following  list  according  to  their  malleability  :  ^ — 

1.  Gold. 

2.  Silver. 
8.  Copper. 

DucnuTT. — The  above-named  metals  are  also  ductile,  or  capable  of 
being  drawn  into  wire,  but  do  not  possess  this  property  in  the  same  order 
as  their  malleability.  Wire  is  manufactured  by  passing  an  elongated 
piece  of  metal  through  the  progressively  diminishing  holes  of  a  steel  tool, 
caUed  a  draw-plate.  By  this  means  wires  of  almost  any  diameter -may 
lie  obtained,  as  the  metal  takes  the  size  of  the  last  hole  through 
which  it  has  passed.  Silver,  for  the  purposes  of  embroidery,  is  frequently 
made  into  wires  j^i^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  A  grain  of  gold  may  be 
drawn  into  a  wire  550  feet  long  by  enveloping  the  ingot  operated  upon 
in  a  coating  of  silver,  and  then  passing  it  through  the  draw-plate.  The 
wire  thus  produced  will  also  be  found  covered  with  silver,  and  on  removing 
this  latter  metal  by  nitric  acid,  an  enclosed  gold  wire,  of  only  T.i^^nith  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  will  be  obtained. 

The.  following  metals  are  arranged  according  to  their  ductility : — 


4.  Tin. 

7.  Zinc. 

5.  Platinum. 

8.  Iron. 

6.  Lead. 

9.  NiokeL 

1.  Gold. 

4.  Iron. 

7.  Zinc 

2.  saver. 

0.  Nickel. 

8.  Tin. 

3.  Platinum. 

6.  Copper. 

9.  Lead. 

Tbhaoitt. — ^The  power  possessed  by  different  metals  of  sustaining 
weights  is  very  variable,  and  influences  in  a  great  degree  the  uses  to 
which  they  can  be  applied.  It  is  therefore  important  to  ascertain  by 
experiment  their  relative  tenacities,  and  the  various  influences  which 
affect  them  in  this  respect.  For  this  purpose  wires  of  equal  lengths  and 
diameters  are  sometimes  employed.  These  are  firmly  suspended  by  one 
end,  wliile  to  the  other  extremity  weights  are  successively  added  until 
the  rupture  of  the  wire  is  effected.  The  weight  which  causes  the  wire  to 
break  necessarily  represents  the  relative  tenacity  of  the  metal  of  which  it 
is  composed^  when  compared  with  others  similarly  treated. 

The  following  table  gives  the  approximate  tensile  strength,  per  square 
inch  of  section,  of  several  of  the  more  important  metals : — 

>  Begnault,  '  Conn  ^meotaire  de  Chimie/ 1.  412. 
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Tons. 

Tons. 

Antimony,  cast 

.       0-47 

Iron,  wrought,  average 

.     2200 

Bismuth        „ 

1-45 

Lead,  cast 

08a 

Oopper,  bolts  . 

17-00 

„      sheet        .        .        .        . 

1-50 

„        cast  . 

8-40 

Silver 

18-20 

„        sheet 

.     13-40 

Steel 

.     52-00 

„        wire . 

.     26-00 

„    plates        .        .        .        . 

85*00 

Gold 

910 

Tin,  cast 

2-00 

Iron,  cast,  average 

.      7-30 

Zinc    „       .        . 

8-30 

Fusibility. — All  the  metals  admit  of  being  liquefied  by  the  appli- 
cation of  heat ;  but  the  temperatures  at  Avhich  they  melt  are  extremely 
various.  Mercury  retains  its  liquid  form  during  the  most  intense .  colds 
of  our  climate.  Potassium  and  sodium  fuse  below  the  boiling-point  of 
water.  Tin  melts  at  about  227^  C. ;  lead  at  325*  G. ;  and  antimony 
below  redness.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper  require  a  red  heat ;  iron,  nickel, 
and  cobalt  fuse  at  a  white  heat.  Manganese  and  palladium  are  melted 
only  by  the  strongest  heat  of  a  wind  furnace  ;  chromium,  molybdenum, 
and  tungsten  agglutinate  but  slightly  when  treated  in  the  same  way ; 
platinum,  iridium,  rhodium,  titanium,  &c.,  yield  only  to  a  powerful 
voltaic  current,  or  to  the  flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.  ^ 

Tablk  or  Fusibility  of  Mktals.^ 


y  Mercury 
Rubidium 
Potassium 
Sodium  . 
Lithium 
Tin 

Cadmium 
Bismuth 
Thallium 
Lead 
Tellurium 
Arsenic 
Zinc 


Fusible 
below  a 
red  beat. 


Infusible 
below  a 
red  heat. 


1  Antimony 
y  Silver     . 

Copper 

Gold       . 

Cast-iron 

Pure  iron 

Nickel 

Cobalt 

Manganese 

PalliKlium 

Molybdenum 

Uranium 

Tungsten 

Chromium 

Titanium         "^ 

Cerium 

Osmium 

Iridium 

Rbixiium 

Platinum 
\  Tantalum 


Melting  Points. 

P. 

C. 

.       -89' 

-  89-44* 

.     +101-3 

+  38-6 

144-5 

62-5 

2077 

97-6 

356 

180 

442 

227-8 

about  442 

228 

497 

258 

561 

294 

617 

825 

Rather  less  fusible  than  lead. 

Unknown. 

.        77^ 

■  ■  • 

412 

Just  below  redness. 

1,878 

•  ■  • 

1,023 

1.996 

■  •  • 

1,091 

2,016 

•  ■  ■ 

1,102 

2,786 

•  •  • 

1,580 

'  Highest  heat  of  forge. 


Agglomerate,  but  do  ndt  melt  in  forge. 


Infusible  in  ordinary  blast-furnaces ;  fusible 
by  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe. 


^  Fowoes,  *  Manual  of  Elementary  Chemistry,'  12th  ed.,  p.  304. 
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Power  of  Conduotino  Hbat,  &c. — Some  of  the  metals  transmit 
heat  with  much  greater  facility  than  others.  In  the  following  tahle  the 
metals  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  decreasing  conducting  powers, 
and  opposite  to  the  name  of  each  hody  is  placed  the  approximate  ratio  of 
the  facility  with  which  it  transmits  heat : — 


At  12*  C. 

At  ir  G 

100-0 

Steel    .        .        .        . 

11-6 

78-6 

Lead    . 

8-5 

68-2 

Platinum 

8-4 

23-6 

German  silver 

6-8 

14-5 

Rose's  fusible  metal 

2-8 

11-9 

Bismuth 

1-8 

Rblativs  Ck)NDUcnyiTT  of  Mktalb,  &€.— Silveb  =  100.^ 

Silver  . 

Gold    . 
Brass   . 

Iron 

The  conductivity  of  the  various  metals  for  electricity  is  approximately 
in  the  same  ratio  as  their  capability  of  transmitting  heat. 

Specific  Heat. — The  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  equal  weights 
of  different  metals  from  the  same  to  another  given  temperature  is  very 
variable.  Thus,  if  we  express  by  1  the  quantity  necessary  to  raise  a 
weight  of  water  from  0*  C.  to  1°  C,  that  which  must  be  supplied  in  order 
to  elevate  the  same  weight  of  the  following  metals  to  the  same  tempera- 
ture will  be  as  below  : — 


Iron  .         .        .        , 

0-1138 

Cadmium   . 

0-0567 

Nickel 

01086 

Tin    . 

0  0562 

Cobalt 

0-1070 

Antimony  . 

0-0508 

Zinc  .        .        .        . 

0-0956 

Platinum    . 

0-0311 

Copper 
Palladium  . 

0-0961 

Gold  . 

0-0324 

0-0593 

Lead. 

0  0314 

Silver 

0-0570 

Bismuth     . 

0-0308 

Dilatation  bt  Heat. — ^Metals  crystallizing  in  the  cubic  system  are 
expanded  by  heat  similarly  in  all  directions,  without  regard  to  their 
sferacture ;  but  those  occurring  in  rhombohedral  forms  behave  differently 
in  this  respect,  the  elongation  for  a  similar  increment  of  heat  being  much 
more  rapid  parallel  to  the  principal  crystallograpliic  axis  than  perpen- 
dicular thereto. 

The  following  table  of  the  computed  elongation  of  metals  from  C"  to 
100'  C.,  is  due  to  the  researches  of  Fizeau : — 


Gold,  melted         .        .  .  0-001451 

Snrer       „    .         .        .  .  0-001986 

Platimnn^    ....  0-000916 

PUtiDiridiam  (8%  iridium)  .  0000890 

PftUadiom,  annealed      .  .  0*001189 

Copper,  native      .        .  .  0001708 

n      melted     .         .  .  0*001698 

Iran,  soft  malleable  .  0*001228 

Cast-steel,  bard     .  .  0  001362 

„       ,,    soft      •        .  .  0-001113 

Castiron,  prey      .  .  0-001075 

Lead,  melted         .        •  .  0-002948 


Aluminium  .... 

Tin  (compressed  powder) 

Zinc  „  „       ■        • 

Cadmium    „  „      .        . 

Bismuth,  parallel  to  principal 
axis 

Bismuth,  perpendicular  to 
principal  axis     . 

Antimony,  parallel  to  princi- 
pal axis     .... 

Antimony,  perpendicular  to 
principal  axis    .        . 


0*002336 
0-002269 
0-002905 
0-003102 

0*001642 

0-001239 

0001683 

0-000895 


1  Pogjifendorirs  Ann.  b.  89,  p.  497. 
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VoLATiLiTT. — ^AU  metals  are  more  or  less  volatile,  although  a  certain 
number  only  admit  of  being  readily  converted  into  vapour  even  at  the 
highest  temperatures  of  our  furnaces.  Among  the  more  volatile  metals 
are — zinc,  cadmium,  mercury,  arsenic,  tellurium,  potassium,  and  sodium. 
Several  others  have  the  property  of  communicating  characteristic  colours 
to  flame,  and  are  therefore  evidently  to  a  small  extent  volatile. 

Alloys. — The  metals  are  generally  capable  of  uniting  with  one 
another,  and  forming  a  class  of  compounds  possessing  more  or  less  the 
properties  of  their  several  constituents.  Alloys  are  usually  more  fusible 
and  harder  than  the  metals  which  enter  into  their  composition  ;  and  as 
these  properties  may  be  regulated  according  to  the  relative  amounts  of 
the  various  metals  employed,  an  infinite  number  of  modifications  may  be 
obtained.  Thus  copper  is  malleable  and  ductile,  but  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  fuse,  and  for  many  purposes  does  not  possess  the  requisite  hardness. 
In  many  instances  these  defects  may  be  obviated  by  the  addition  of 
sine,  which,  without  much  impairing  its  malleability,  renders  it  fusible, 
heightens  its  colour,  and  at  the  same  time  communicates  to  it  a  proper 
degree  of  hardness. 

By  the  addition  of  ten  parts  of  tin  to  ninety  of  copper,  an  alloy  known 
as  gun-metal  is  obtained,  which  is  also  used,  under  the  name  of  bronze, 
for  bearings,  statues,  and  various  ornamental  purposes. 

For  printers'  type  an  alloy  is  required  at  the  same  time  hard  and  fusible, 
and  which  does  not  materially  contract  in  cooling.  Lead,  which  is  a 
fusible  metal,  is  evidently  unfitted  for  this  purpose  by  its  softness,  whilst 
antimony  and  bismuth  are  too  liable  to  break  under  the  pressure  to  which 
type  is  exposed  in  the  operation  of  printing.  By  combining,  however, 
antimony  and  lead,  with  sometimes  a  little  zinc  or  tin,  an  alloy  is  produced 
which  fulfils  all  these  conditions,  and  furnishes  a  material  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose  intended. 

It  has  been  stated  that,  by  alloying  the  metals,  we  obtain  compounds 
possessed  of  very  different  ductility,  malleability,  hardness,  and  colour, 
from  those  belonging  to  the  bodies  which  enter  into  their  composition. 
Thus  gold  and  lead,  and  gold  and  zinc,  form  brittle  alloys,  and  a  minute 
quantity  of  arsenic  added  to  copper  renders  it  white  and  brittle.  It  is 
also  to  be  observed  that  an  alloy  composed  of  two  metals  has  seldom  a 
density  corresponding  to  the  mean  obtained,  by  calculation,  from  the 
relative  amounts  and  specific  gravities  of  its  constituents. 

The  following  table  from  Th^nard  (Traits  de  Chimie,  vol.  L  p.  394) 
shows  in  what  cases  the  specific  gravity  of  the  compound  is  superior,  and 
when  inferior  to  the  mean  of  that  of  the  combined  metals.  It  is,  how- 
ever, doubtful  whether  some  of  the  mixtures  specified  should  be  regarded 
as  alloys : — 
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,   Alloys  poneased  of  greater  specific  ij^ravity 
than  the  mean  of  their  components. 

Alloys  having  a  specific  grsvity  inferior  to 
the  mean  ot  their  components. 

Gold  and  Zina 
M       Tin. 
„        Bismuth. 
„       Antimony. 
„       Cobalt 
Silver  and  Zinc 
Lead. 
Tin. 
„         Bismuth. 
„         Antimony. 
Copper  and  Zina 
Tin. 
^          Palladium. 
„         Bismuth. 
„         Antimony. 
Lead  and  Bismuth. 

„        Antimony. 
Platinum  and  Molybdenum. 
Palladium  and  Bismuth. 

Gold  and  Silver. 

„        Iron. 

„        Lead. 

„        Copper. 

„        Iridium. 

„        Nickel. 
Silver  and  Copper. 
Copper  and  Lead. 
Iron  and  Bismuth. 

„       Antimony. 

„        Lead* 
Tin  and  Lead. 

tf       Palladium. 

,,       Antimony. 
Nickel  and  Arsenia 
Zinc  and  Antimony. 

The  action  of  acids  on  alloys  varies  according  to  the  relative  amounts 
of  their  constituents.  Silver  alloyed  with  a  large  quantity  of  gold  is 
protected  from  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  by  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, it  is  readily  attacked.  Sometimes,  however,  the  reverse  of  this 
takes  place,  and  metals  which  are  totally  insoluble  in  certain  menstrua 
are  made  to  dissolve  in  them  by  the  addition  of  a  metal  on  which  they 
have  the  power  of  acting.  In  this  way,  platinum,  although  of  itself  in- 
soluble in  nitric  acid,  may  be  dissolved  by  it  when  sufficiently  alloyed 
with  silver.  Alloys  consisting  of  two  metals,  the  one  easily  oxidizable, 
the  other  possessing  a  less  affinity  for  oxygen,  may  be  readily  decom- 
posed by  the  combined  action  of  heat  and  air.  In  this  case  the  former 
metal  will  be  rapidly  converted  into  an  oxide,  excepting  perhaps  the  last 
portions,  which  may  in  some  degree  be  protected  from  further  action  by 
the  oxide  already  formed.  The  increased  affinity  for  oxygen  exhibited 
hj  the  more  oxidizable  metal,  in  presence  of  another  less  affected  by  this 
i^nt,  is  probably  an  electrical  phenomenon ;  the  action  being  in  some 
cases  so  rapid  as  to  produce  combustion.  This  occurs  when  an  alloy 
of  three  parts  of  lead  and  one  of  tin  is  strongly  heated  in  contact  with 
air. 

As  the  chemical  properties  of  metals  belong  rather  to  the  science  of 
chemistry  than  to  metallurgy,  and  as  the  limits  of  the  present  work  do 
not  admit  of  this  subject  being  comprehensively  treated,  it  has  been 
thought  proper,  in  this  place,  to  omit  it  altogether.  The  study  of  metal- 
lugy  can,  however,  only  be  profitably  undertaken  by  those  possessing  a 
competent  knowledge  of  chemistry,  which  must  be  acquired  by  a  care- 
ful study  of  good  text^books,  supplemented  by  a  considerable  amount  of 
laboratory  experience. 
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FUEL. 

Any  substance  which  admits  of  being  rapidly  oxidized  or  burned  by 
atmospheric  air,  and  evolves  during  that  operation  an  amount  of  heat 
capable  of  being  applied  to  economic  purposes,  is  called  a  fuel.  The 
elements  that  are  so  applied  in  metallurgy  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  sulphur, 
silicon,  and  phosphorus ;  but  as  the  applications  of  the  three  latter  are 
only  special,  the  term  ''fuel"  is  generally  restricted  to  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  and  their  compounds;  the  natural  gaseous,  liquid  and  solid 
hydrocarbons ;  wood,  peat,  and  coal,  with  the  artificial  products,  charcoal, 
coke,  and  sundry  gaseous  products  susceptible  of  oxidation  (furnace  and 
producer  gases);  the  fuel  value  of  the  latter  being  essentially  due  to 
carbonic  oxide  or  carbon  monoxide.  In  all  fuels  containing  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  the  proportion  of  hydrogen  may  be  equal  to  or 
greater  than  that  required  to  form  water  with  the  oxygen,  but  is  never 
less.  In  such  combinations  only  the  hydrogen  in  excess  is  available 
as  a  source  of  heat ;  so  that  in  the  combustion  of  a  substance  of  which 
the  composition  may  be  regarded  as  carbon  and  water,  the  carbon  alone 
is  the  source  of  heat  Indeed,  in  such  cases  the  hydrogen  is  the  cause  of 
the  loss  of  a  considerable  amount  of  otherwise  available  heat,  since  it 
may  be  viewed  as  existing  in  combination  with  oxygen  in  the  state  of 
water,  which  must  be  evaporated  at  the  expense  of  a  portion  of  the  heat 
developed  by  the  combustion  of  carbon. 

The  products  of  the  perfect  oxidation  or  complete  combustion  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  are  respectively  carbon  dioxide  or  carbonic  acid 
(now  commonly  called  carbonic  anhydride)  and  water;  and  these  products 
are  likewise  obtained  on  the  combustion  of  any  hydrocarbon  or  carbo- 
hydrate. The  amount  of  heat  developed  by  the  complete  combustion 
of  any  elementary  substance  in  the  same  allotropic  condition  is  perfectly 
definite,  and  is  the  same  whetlier  the  combustion  be  effected  rapidly  or 
otherwise.  By  the  perfect  or  complete  combustion  of  carbon  is  under- 
stood its  conversion  into  carbonic  anhydride ;  when  applied  to  hydrogen 
these  terms  imply  the  degree  of  oxidation  necessary  to  produce  water. 
In  the  case  of  carbon  perfect  combustion  results  in  the  formation  of  its 
highest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  stable  oxide.  With  respect  to 
hydrogen  it  is  somewhat  different;  water  is  the  most  stable  oxide  of 
hydrogen,  but  it  is  not  its  highest  oxide.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen  contains 
twice  the  amount  of  oxygen  that  water  does,  but  the  affinity  by  which 
the  second  atom  of  that  element  is  retained  is  exceedingly  feeble. 

The  pyrometric  degree,  or  intensity^  of  heat  is  perfectly  distinct  from 
and  independent  of  the  qtiantity  of  heat  developed  by  combustion.  The 
quantity  of  heat  generated  on  tlie  perfect  combustion  of  a  given  weight  of 
one  body  may  be  much  greater  than  that  produced  by  the  complete  com- 
bustion of  a  similar  weight  of  another  body,  but  the  intensity  of  the  heat 
in  the  second  case  may  far  exceed  that  obtained  in  the  first     All  other 
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ciicmnstances  being  the  same,  the  intensity  of  the  heat  developed  by  the 
combostion  of  a  given  body  will  be  directly  proportionate  to  the  rapidity 
of  the  operation  or  invere(ely  aa  the  time  occupied  in  effecting  it.  The 
term  calorific  intensity  is  employed  in  contradistinction  to  calorific  power, 
which  expresses  the  quantity  of  "heat  evolved  by  combustion. 

Calorific  Power  op  Fublb. — ^Various  methods  have  been  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  relative  amounts  of  heat  evolved  by  the 
combustion  of  equal  weights  of  different  bodies ;  and  as  this  heat  cannot 
be  directly  estimated,  it  must,  in  all  cases,  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  certain  effects  produced.  Any  effect  of  heat  may  be  employed  as  a 
means  of  measuring  its  quantity  by  applying  the  principle  that  when  two 
equal  portions  of  the  same  substance,  in  the  same  state,  are  acted  on  by 
heat  in  the  same  way,  so  as  to  produce  the  same  effect,  the  quantities  of 
heat  are  eqoaL  It  is  first  necessary  to  choose  a  standard  of  comparison, 
and  to  determine  the  effect  of  heat  upon  that  body.  We  may  thus  choose 
a  given  weight  of  ice  at  the  freezing-point  as  the  standard,  and  we  may 
define  as  the  unit  the  quantity  of  heat  which  must  be  applied  to  tliis 
weight  of  ice  to  convert  it  inibo  water,  still  at  the  freezing-point.  By 
this  system  the  quantity  of  heat  is  measured  by  the  number  of  pounds, 
grammes,  or  other  agreed  weight  of  ice,  at  the  freezing-point,  which  that 
quantity  of  heat  would  convert  into  water  at  the  freezing-point.  We  may 
also  employ  a  different  system  of  measurement  by  defining  a  quantity  of 
heat  as  measured  by  the  weight  of  water  at  the  boiling-point,  which  it 
would  convert  into  steam  of  the  same  temperature.  This  method  is  often 
employed  in  practically  determining  the  calorific  value  of  fuels. 

Another  method  is  to  define  as  the  unit  that  quantity  of  heat  which, 
if  applied  to  a  unit  mass  of  water,  at  some  standard  temperature,  will 
raise  that  water  one  degree  Centigrade.  According  to  this  method  a 
quantity  of  heat  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  water,  at  a  standard 
temperature,  which  that  amount  of  heat  would  raise  one  degree.  The 
amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  one  gramme  of  water  from  0*"  to  1**  C. 
is  now  generally  adopted  as  the  unU^  of  heat  or  ggZone.^  ?    ^  (U^^^  *  /  ^^*>  'Twp  / ' 

All  that  is  assumed  in  these  methods  of  measurement  is,  that  if  it 
takes  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  to  produce  a  given  effect  on  a  de- 
fined weight  of  water,  to  produce  the  same  effect  on  another  similar 
weight  of  water  will  require  an  equal  amount  of  heat ;  or  that  twice  the 
quantity  of  heat  will  be  required  for  twice  the  quantity  of  water,  and  so 
on.  It  has  been  found  that  more  heat  is  required  to  raise  a  given  weight 
of  water  near  the  boiling-point  one  degree  than  at  lower  temperatures. 
If  heat  be  measured  according  to  either  of  the  methods  described, 
quantities  of  heat  may  be  treated  as  mathematical  values,  and  may  be 
added,  subtracted,  &c.,  as  required. 

In  the  experiments  of  Rumford  the  apparatus  employed  consisted  of 
a  rectangular  vessel  of  thin  sheet-copper,  enclosing  a  worm  of  three 
horizontal  coils.      This  vessel  was  eight  inches  long,  four  and  a  half 

'  Tbe  British  hMt-ttnU  b  the  amount  nooeuary  to  raise  1  lb.  of  water  V  Fahr. 
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inches  broad,  and  four  and  a  half  inches  deep ;  containing  the  worm  made 
of  flattened  copper  tube,  one  inch  in  breadth  and  half-an-inch  in  depth. 
The  lower  end  of  the  worm  was  secured  to  a  circular  hole  in  the 
bottom,  near  one  of  the  square  ends,  while  the  other  extremity  issued 
vertically  from  the  top  of  the  vessel  near  its  opposite  extremity.  A 
funnel-shaped  copper  mouthpiece,  one  and  a  half  inch  diameter,  was 
fitted  to  the  lower  opening  of  the  worm,  and  a  tube  inserted  in  the 
top  of  the  box  received  a  thermometer,  by  means  of  which  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  water  it  contained  could  be  determined.  The  sub- 
stance of  which  it  was  sought  to  ascertain  the  calorific  value  was  burned 
beneath  and  within  the  funnel-shaped  mouth  of  the  coiL  The  resulting 
current  of  air,  after  communicating  the  heat  developed  to  the  worm, 
and  thence  to  the  surrounding  water,  finally  escaped  from  the  other 
extremity.  In  order  to  avoid  loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  the  temperature 
of  the  water  with  which  the  vessel  was  filled  was  reduced,  immediately 
before  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  a  few  degrees  below  that  of 
th^  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  the  combustion  was  continued  until  the 
temperature  of  the  water  was  raised  exactly  the  same  number  of  degrees 
above  that  of  the  air.  It  was  estimated  that  in  this  way  the  vessel  would 
receive  as  much  heat  by  conduction  and  radiation  as  it  lost  during  the 
experiment.  In  order  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  loss  of  heat  by 
conduction  the  apparatus  was  supported  on  slender  wooden  pillars.  To 
test  the  capability  of  the  instrument  to  absorb  the  whole  of  the  heat 
develop)ed  by  the  combustion  of  the  substance  under  examination,  the 
resulting  gaseous  products  were  conducted  through  a  second  apparatus 
similar  to  the  first,  and  were  found  not  to  augment  the  temperature  of 
the  water  which  it  contained. 

The  data  required  in  order  to  determine  the  calorific  value  of  a  sub- 
stance by  the  use  of  this  calorimeter  are  as  follow : — 

Weight  of  substance  consumed    .        .        .        .  n 

„        water w 

„        copper c 

Specific  heat  of  copper t 

Initial  temperature  of  water       .        .        .        .  ( 

Final  temperature  of  water  ,       ,  tf 

In  experiments  of  great  precision  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  cor- 
rections for  the  glass  of  the  thermometer,  &c. ;  but  in  the  determinations 
of  Rumford  such  extreme  accuracy  was  not  attempted.  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  weight  of  water  which,  in  respect  to  absorption  of  heat, 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  copper  of  which  the  apparatus  is  made,  its 
weight  must  be  multiplied  by  the  specific  heat  of  copper. 

Let  X  represent  the  amount  of  heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
one  part  of  any  given  body  in  atmospheric  air ;  the  following  formula 
will  then  express  the  calorific  value  of  that  body  : — 

nx  =  (<'-«)  X  (tr  +  «) 
n 
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For  example : — 

Let  n  =s  20  parts  by  weight. 

V  =  17,600        „ 

e  a  2,000  „ 

9  =»  0*09515 

<  -  4'  C. 

f  -  13'  C. 

Then 

-  U3  -_i)  X  [17,500  +  (2,000  X  0  09515)]  _  ^  ^.^ 
«  -  20  -7,960; 

is  the  calorific  value  of  the  body  under  examination.  Lavoisier,  Dulong, 
Bespretz,  and  Grassi  have  investigated  the  calorific  values  of  various 
bodies,  but  more  recent  researches  on  this  subject  have  been  made  by 
Favre  and  Silbermann  and  by  Andrews.  The  apparatus  employed  by  the 
later  observers  was,  in  principle^  similar  to  that  of  Bumford,  but  was 
60  constructed  as  to  afford  more  accurate  results ;  and  all  necessary  cor* 
rections  were  made  in  the  various  calculations. 

Calorifie  Poioer  of  Carbon. — The  more  recent  experiments  on  carboni 
in  the  different  states  of  diamond,  graphite,  and  charcoal,  have  affordpd 
results  agreeing  very  closely  with  each  other,  and  the  discrepancy  in  the 
results  of  the  earlier  observers  may  be  accounted  for  by  their  having 
been  ignorant  that  the  combustion  of  carbon,  even  in  oxygen,  always 
gives  rise  to  the  production  of  a  certain  amount  of  carbonic  oxide.  The 
incomplete  oxidation  of  carbon,  resulting  in  the  production  of  carbonic 
oxide,  is  attended  with  the  evolution  of  much  less  heat  than  is  produced 
by  its  complete  oxidation  and  conversion  into  carbonic  anhydride.  As, 
daring  the  combustion  of  carbon,  a  certain  amount  of  carbonic  oxide  is 
invariably  produced,  it  becomes  necessary  to  determine  with  accuracy 
the  quantity  of  this  gas  resulting  from  each  experiment.  In  order  to 
do  this,  the  products  of  combustion  are  first  passed  through  a  solution  of 
potash,  by  which  the  COg  is  absorbed,  and  subsequently  through  a  tube 
containing  cupric  oxide  heated  to  rednessL  In  this  way  the  CO  is  con- 
vetted  into  CO),  which  is  passed  through  another  solution  of  potash  and 
veighed.  By  these  means  not  only  the  relation  between  the  quantities 
of  CO  and  CO,  may  be  determined,  but  the  total  amount  of  carbon 
consumed  is  also  ascertained.  From  the  mean  results  of  a  considerable 
number  of  experiments  8,080  has  been  decided  on  as  the  calorific  power 
of  carbon  existing  in  the  form  of  purified  wood  charcoal. 

Calorific  Power  of  Carbon  Monoxide, — In  order  to  ensure  the  perfect 
combustion  of  carbonic  oxide,  or  carbon  monoxide,  in  the  calorimeter, 
Favre  and  Silbermann  found  it  necessary  to  mix  it  with  one-third  of  its  vol> 
ume  of  hydrogen.  To  ascertain  in  each  experiment  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  two  gases,  a  portion  of  the  mixture  was  passed  over  heated  cupric 
c^e,  and  the  CO,  and  H^O  produced  estimated  in  the  usual  way.  The 
mean  of  two  experiments,  after  correction  for  hydrogen,  gave  2,403  units 
of  beat  as  the  result  of  converting  1  gramme  of  CO  into  CO,. 

It  followB  that  the  amount  of  CO  containing  1  gramme  of  carbon 
will  evolve  5,607  units  of  heat  by  conversion  into  CO,:     One  gramme 
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of  carbon  is,  however,  found  to  evolve  8,080  units  of  heat  in  passing  to 
the  state  of  GO^  Therefore  one  gramme  of  carbon  by  conversion  into 
CO,  will  evolve  (8,080  -  5,607)  =  2,473  units.  It  is  remarkable  that 
carbon  in  passing  to  the  state  of  CO  should  evolve  less  than  one-third 
the  heat  developed  by  its  conversion  into  CO,.  This  may  probably  be 
accounted  for  by  the  large  amount  of  heat  rendered  latent  on  the  passage 
of  carbon  from  the  solid  to  the  gaseous  state,  in  combining  with  the 
first  atom  of  oxygen. 

Calorific  Power  of  Hydrogen, — From  the  mean  of  six  determinations 
Favre  and  Silbcrmann  deduced  34,462  as  the  calorific  power  of  hydrogen. 
In  such  experiments  the  weight  of  hydrogen  consumed  is  calculated  from 
that  of  the  water  collected. 

Berthier's  Process  for  Estlmaiing  the  Calorific  Power  of  Fuels, — On 
the  assumption  of  the  correctness  of  Welter's  theory,  that  the  heat 
evolved  by  combustion  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  oxygen 
consumed,  Berthier  proposed  to  estimate  the  calorific  power  of  fuels  by 
burning  them  into  COs  by  means  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  litharge, 
and  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  oxygen  abstracted,  from  the  weight  of  the 
buttons  of  lead  produced.  In  the  case  of  pure  carbon,  or  fuel  consisting 
of  carbon  without  any  mixture  of  other  reducing  agents,  this  process  may 
be  employed  with  advantage,  and  is  capable  of  affording  approximately 
accurate  results.  But  when  disposable  hydrogen  is  present,  which  is 
nearly  always  the  case,  even  in  coke  and  charcoal,  the  results  obtained 
are  no  longer  so  satisfactory.  This  will  be  evident  from  the  following 
consideration&  One  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  will  reduce  the  same 
amount  of  monoxide  of  lead  as  three  parts  by  weight  of  carbon.  The 
calorific  powers  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  are,  however,  respectively  34,462 
and  8,080,  or,  in  round  numbers,  as  34  :  8.  It  consequently  follows 
that  the  calorific  power  of  1  of  hydrogen  as  compared  with  that  of  3  of 
carbon  is  as  34  :  24  j  so  that  the  weight  of  lead  which  would  in  the  case 
of  hydrogen  represent  a  calorific  power  of  34,  would  in  that  of  carbon 
Ije  represented  by  24.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  this  process  is  in- 
applicable to  the  exact  determination  of  the  calorific  powers  of  fuels  con- 
taining variable  quantities  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  As,  however,  hydro- 
gen in  excess  of  the  quantity  required  to  form  water  wiU  alone  have  any 
reducing  influence  on  oxide  of  lead,  the  amount  of  error  is  less  than 
might  be  anticipated.  Calculations  based  on  Welter's  theory,  made  on 
results  obtained  by  Bei*thier  s  method,  cannot  afford  absolutely  correct 
results  ;  but  they  deviate  so  little  from  the  truth  that  this  method,  owing 
to  its  simplicity,  is  still  in  use,  and  is  of  considerable  practical  value. 
The  results  are  never  more  than  one-ninth  smaller  than  those  found  by 
calculation  on  an  analysis  of  the  fuel,  and  the  richer  in  carbon  the  sub- 
stance is,  and  the  less  CO  that  has,  through  a  careful  execution  of  the 
assay,  been  formed  during  the  experiment,  the  more  nearly  will  they 
approximate  to  the  truth. 

Berthier's  process  consists  in  heating  a  known  weight  of  the  substance 
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in  line  powder,  intimately  mixed  with  a  large  excess  of  litharge,  which, 
being  de-oxidized  by  the  combustible  constituents  of  the  fuel,  yields  a 
veight  of  lead  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  those  substances  present. 
Every  atom  of  oxygen  abstracted  from  litharge  will  necessarily  give  rise 
to  the  reduction  of  an  atom  of  metallic  lead,  and,  consequently,  a  tole- 
rably accurate  measure  of  the  relative  heating  values  of  different  kinds 
of  fuel  is  obtained  by  weighing  the  buttons  of  lead,  produced  under 
perfectly  similar  conditions. 


Tablb  of  Caloufio  Powebs. 


OiM  Gnmme  of  each  Substance 
bamt. 

Supporter 
of  Oom- 
bustlon. 

Product 
of  Com- 
bnstion. 

Number  of 

Grammes  of 

Water  bested 

rc. 

Observers. 

Diamond    .... 

Oxygen 

OOi 

7,770 

Favre  and  Silbermann. 

Graphite,  native 

7,811-5 

If                   II 

„        artificial 

7,787-6 

II                  II 

Carbon  from  gas  retort 

8,047 -S 

If                  II 

Charcoal  from  wood  . 

8,080 

ft                  It 

1          fi              f»           •        • 

7,900 

Andrews. 

»t              »•           •        • 

00 

2,227 

II 

t»                              M                        •                  • 

ff 

2,473 

Favre  and  Silbermann. 

Carbonic  oxide  . 

COa 

2,4027 

ft                  If 

Hydrogen  gas    . 

HjO 

34,462 

It                  If 

tf          fl      •        •        • 

M 

83,808 

Andrews. 

Sulphur,  native . 

SO, 

2,220-9 

Favre  and  Silbermann. 

„       sublimed 

II 

2,307 

Andrews. 

Pfaoepbonu 

P.05 

6,747 

II 

ZXD6    .            •            «            •            . 

|. 

ZnO 

1,301 

n 

■  Iron   ..... 

If 

Fes04 

4,134 

It 

Siliooa        .... 

SiOa 

7,830 

Troost  k  Hautefeoille. 

The  following  table  gives  Bumford's  results  as  obtained  by  his  water 
calorimeter : — 

One  pound  of  the  following  kinds  of  Wood,  Pounds  of  Water 

wbeu  burnt,  will  heat  Irom  0*  to  100*  C. 

1.  Limetree  wood. 

Dry  wood,  4  years  old 34*707 

„        „     slightly  dried 88'833 

„        „     strongly  dried 40*131 

2.  Beech  wo^d. 

Diy  wood,  4  or  6  years  old 83*798 

„        n     strongly  dried 86*476 

8.  Elm  wood. 

Wood  dried,  4  or  6  years  old 80*206 

„      strongly  dried 84*083 

„      dried  brown 80*900 

i.  Oak  wood. 

Common  firewood,  in  small  shavings  ....  26*272 

The  same,  in  thicker  shavings 26*690 

„  in  thicker  shavings 24*748 

„  dried  in  the  air 29  210 

Very  dry  wood,  in  thin  shavings         ....  29*838 

.,  „     thicker        „ 26*227 
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One  pouod  of  tho  following  kinds  of  Wood,  Pounds  of  Water 

'  when  burnt,  will  heat  from  0*  to  100*  C. 

6.  Ash  wood. 

Common  dry  wood 80*666 

The  same,  dried  in  air,  shavings      ....        83*720 
„         shavings  dried  in  an  oven  36*449 

6.  Sycamore  wood. 

Strongly  dried  in  an  oven 86*117 

7.  Wood  of  Mountain  Ash. 

Strongly  dried  in  an  oven 86*180 

Dried  brown 82*337 

8.  Wood  of  Bird  Cherry. 

Dried  wood 88*389 

Strongly  dried  in  an  oven 86*904 

Dried  brown 84*786 

9.  Fir  wood  (Deal). 

Ordinary  dry  wood 80*882 

Well  dried  in  the  air,  shavings 84*000 

„        „     in  an  oven,  shavingii 87*379 

,p        „      brown,  in  shavings 83*858 

„        „      in  thick  shavings 28*695 

10.  Poplar  wood. 

Wood  dried  in  the  ordinary  manner    .        •        .        .        84*601 
„    strongly  dried  in  an  oven 87*161 

11.  Hornbeam. 

Dried  wood  (ordinary) 81*704 

■ 

The  table  on  next  page,  from  the  Report  on  Coals  suited  to  the 
Steam  Navy,  by  De  la  Beche  and  Playfair,  shows  the  effects  produced  by 
several  varieties  of  coal,  when  burnt,  in  a  well-constructed  steam  boOer, 
as  well  as  those  theoretically  possible;  together  with  the  relation  existing 
between  the  calorific  values  of  their  several  constituents. 

CALORipro  Intensity  op  Fuel. — By  the  pyrometric  heating  power,  or 
calorific  intensity,  of  a  fuel,  is  understood  the  degree  of  temperature 
which  may  be  obtained  by  its  complete  combustion  in  atmospheric  air. 
This  depends  not  only  on  its  composition,  but  on  various  other  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  purity,  dryness,  and  temperature  of  the  air  employed 
as  a  supporter  of  combustion ;  the  extent  of  the  area  of  contact  which 
the  fuel  offers  to  the  air  in  a  unit  of  time ;  the  greater  or  less  pressure 
under  which  the  combustion  takes  place ;  the  nature  of  the  products ; 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  formed,  &c.,  &c.  Loss  of 
heat  from  conduction  and  radiation  likewise  exerts  a  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  practical  results.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  to  be 
enabled  to  calculate  the  calorific  intensity  of  a  fuel  from  its  ultimate 
composition  and  the  calorific  power  of  its  constituents,  it  will  not  only  be 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  resulting  products, 
but  also  to  introduce  a  number  of  factors,  which  complicate  the  formulsB, 
and  which  must,  without  care,  become  sources  of  error. 

Various  methods  liave  been  devised  for  the  measurement  of  verv 
elevated  temperatures,  but  the  indications  of  the  earlier  pyrometers 
having  been  found  inaccurate,  they  have  generally  fallen  into  disuse.  A 
method  of  measuring  high  temperatures,  which  may  sometimes  be  found 
convenient,  has  been  invented  by  Bystrom.  It  consists  in  exposing  a 
ball  of  platinum  of  a  given  weight  to  the  action  of  the  heat  to  be 
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measured,  and  then  rapidly  transferring  it,  through  an  inclined  clay 
tube,  to  a  vessel  containing  an  ascertained  weight  of  water  of  known 
temperatoie.  From  the  increase  of  temperature  experienced  by  the  water 
is  calculated  the  calorific  intensity  to  be  measured.  Thus,  if  a  ball  of 
platinum  weigh  100  grammes,  and  the  water  200  grammes,  the  tempera- 
ture being  15*5^  C,  and  the  heated  platinum,  when  dropped  into  the 
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Number 

Number 

Number 

Totkl 
number  of 

lbs.  of 
Water  con- 
vertible 
Into  Steam 
from  100' 
C,  by  lib. 
of  CoaL 

of  Ibe.  of 

of  lbs.  of 

of  Iba.  of 

Actual 

Water 

Water 

Water 

number  of 

convert- 

convert- 

convert- 

lba.of 

ible  into 

ible  into 

ible  into 

Water  con- 

Percent- 

1 

steam 

Steam 

Steam 

verted 

age  of 

Loealltj. 

from  l'»o* 
C,  by  the 

from  IW 

C,  hy  the 

carbon 

from  lOr 
C,  by  the 

into  Steam 
from  100* 

Coke  left 
by  each 

Coke  left 

hydrogen 

C.  by  lib. 

CoaL 

byCooL 

of  CoaL 

of  CoaL 

of  Coal. 

Tbeoreti' 

Theoreti- 

Theoreti- 

Theoreti- 
cal. 

Praotioal. 

caL 

caL 

cal. 

WeUhCooU 

Graigola 

11-801 

11-660 

1-908 

18*668 

9-36 

85-5 

Anthndte  (Jones  and 

Aubrey) . 

12-654 

12-668 

2030 

14-593 

9-46 

92-9 

Old  Castle  Firey  Vein 

10-601 

12046 

2-890 

14-936 

8-94 

79-8 

Waide  Firoy  Vein    . 

ft 

12-072 

2-642 

14-614 

9-40 

If 

V 

11-660 

12-181 

2-912 

16*098 

9-94 

8810 

Uangennech 

10-699 

10-741 

2-519 

14-260 

8-86 

83-69 

Penirefelin 

10-841 

11-749 

2-038 

18-787 

6-86 

85-0 

Poweira  Duffryn 

11184 

12126 

2-966 

15-092 

10-15 

84-8 

Mynydd  Newydd 

9-831 

11-468 

3-441 

14-904 

9-52 

74-8 

Three- Quarter    Rock 

Vein 

7-081 

10-825 

2-781 

13*106 

8-84 

62-6 

Cwm  Frood  Rock  Vein 

8-628 

11-800 

3-488 

14-788 

8-70 

68-8 

Cwm  Nanty  Gros 

8-248 

10-767 

3-166 

13-932 

8-42 

65-6 

Beeolven    . 

10*234 

10-899 

3  072 

13-971 

9-63 

83*9 

Pootypool  . 

8-144 

11-088 

3-207 

14-295 

7-47 

64-8 

Bedwaa 

8-897 

11-076 

3-766 

14-841 

979 

717 

Ebbw  Vale 

10-441 

12-336 

3300 

16-635 

10*21 

77-5 

PcTthmawr,  Rock  Vein 

6-647 

10-263 

2-548 

12-811 

7-68 

681 

ColesbiU     . 

6-468 

10-146 

2-664 

12-799 

8-00 

66-0 

Seolek  Coals. 

Dalkeith  Jewel  Seam 

6-239 

10-242 

2-071 

12-813 

7-08 

49-8 

Dalkeith     Coronation 

Seam 

6-924 

10-570 

2-202 

12772 

771 

63-5 

Klgfn  Wallaend . 

6-560 

10-454 

2-968 

13-422 

8*46 

58-45 

'  Fofdel  Splint 

6-660 

10-933 

2-884 

13-817 

7-66 

52-03 

Grangemouth 

7-292 

10-970 

2-722 

13-692 

7-40 

66-6 

BngliA. 

BroomhiU  ... 

7-711 

11-225 

8-638 

14-863 

7-30 

69-2 

JriaJu 

SlieTardagh  (Anthra- 

cite) 

10-895 

10-995 

1-487 

12-482 

9-85 

90-1 

water,  raises  its  temperature  to  32-2'  C,  then  32*2'  -  15-5'  =  16*7", 
which  multiplied  by  2  (the  weight  of  water  being  twice  that  of  plati- 
num) gives  33*4*  as  the  temperature  to  which  a  weight  of  water  equal 
to  that  of  the  platinum  would  have  been  elevated.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  temperature  to  which  the  platinum  has  been  exposed,  this 
must  be  multiplied  by  32*1,  the  specific  heat  of  water  as  compared 
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with  platinum ;  that  of  the  latter  being  represented  by  1.  Therefore, 
33*4'  X  32*1'  =  1,072-14*  C,  which  will  be  the  temperature  required. 
When,  however,  it  becomes  necessary  to  determine  the  temperature  of 
the  interior  of  a  furnace,  it  is  impossible  to  transfer  the  substance  heated 
to  the  water  in  which  it  has  to  be  cooled  without  the  loss  of  a  certain 
amount  of  heat ;  and  the  result  obtained  must  consequently  be  to  some 
extent  incorrect.  The  electric  pyrometer  of  Siemens,  which  depends  in 
its  action  on  the  influence  of  heat  on  the  conductivity  of  a  platinum 
wire,  and  that  employed  by  Schinz,  which  is  a  modification  of  the 
thermo-electric  pyrometer  of  Becquerel,  are  said  to  afford  satisfactory 
result&  A  description  of  these  instruments  would,  however,  occupy 
more  space  than  the  limits  of  the  present  work  will  allow,  and,  con- 
sequently, those  who  feel  specially  interested  in  the  subject  of  the 
temperatures  of  blast-furnaces,  and  in  the  chemical  and  other  conditions 
influencing  the  combustion  of  fuels  therein,  will  do  well  to  consult  the 
works  of  Schinz  and  Bell,  which  are  valuable  additions  to  the  literature 
of  this  branch  of  metallurgical  investigation.^ 

When  calcium  carbonate  is  heated  in  a  closed  vessel  from  which  the 
air  has  been  carefully  exhausted,  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride  is 
produced  by  the  dissociation  of  the  constituents  of  the  mineral ;  and  it 
has  been  stated  that  the  density  of  this  atmosphere  varies  with  its  tem- 
perature in  accordance  with  the  law  regulating  the  tension  of  aqueous 
vapour  at  low  temperatures. 

Although  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  has  been  denied,  Lamy  has 
made  use  of  this  principle  in  the  construction  of  his  pyrometer,  which 
consists  of  a  closed  vessel  exhausted  of  air,  and  containing  calcium 
carbonate.  To  this  vessel  a  manometer  is  attached,  so  that  the  pressure 
of  the  carbonic  anhydride  within  may  be  read  off  and  the  temperature 
calculated  therefrom  in  accordance  with  the  above  law.  In  order  to  be 
enabled  to  make  the  required  calculation  it  is  necessary  that  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  carbonic  anhydride  at  two  or  three  known  temperatures 
should  have  been  previously  ascertained. 

The  terms  ordinarily  employed  to  indicate  high  temperatures,  such  as 
red  heat,  white  heat,  &c.,  are  very  indefinite,  since  in  judging  of  tempera- 
ture by  the  eye,  much  must  depend  on  the  observer,  and  on  the  condi- 
tions with  regard  to  light  under  which  the  observations  may  be  made. 

Pouillet^  who  examined  high  degrees  of  temperature  by  means  of  an 
air  thermometer  provided  with  a  platinum  bulb,  arrived  at  the  following 
results : — 

Incipient  red  corresponds  to     .      525°  C. 

Dull  red 700' 

Incipient  cheny-red  •  .  800* 
Cherry-red  ....  900' 
Clear  cherry. red       .        .        .  1,000' 

1  '  Betearchet  on  the  Action  of  the  Blast-Furnace,'  by  G.  Schinx ;  tnuulated  by 
WtUi&m  H.  Maw  and  Moritz  Milltor.  Spon.  'Chemical  Phenomena  of  Iron-Smelt- 
ing,' by  I.  Lowthian  BelL   Spon« 


Deep  orange     . 

.    1,100' 0. 

Clear  orange     . 

.     1,200* 

White 

.     1,800' 

Bright  white     . 

.     1,400* 

Dazzling  white 

.     1.600*  to  1,600* 
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Analysis  of  Fuels,  &c. 

Fuels  which  possess  the  highest  calorific  powers  are  not  in  all  cases 
to  be  selected  for  practical  purposes,  as  they  may  be  subject  to  disadvan- 
tages which  more  than  counterbalance  this  property.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  ascertain  by  experiment  what  are  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  each,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  select  from  among  a  number,  such  as  may 
be  most  economically  employed  for  the  particular  purposes  to  which  they 
are  to  be  applied. 

EsTiUATioN  OF  AsH. — If  the  substance  to  be  examined  be  a  wood, 
it  should  be  first  reduced  to  fine  powder  by  means  of  a  rasp,  or  if  it 
be  friable,  such  as  charcoal,  pit-coal,  or  coke,  it  may  be  pounded  in  an 
iron  mortar. 

A  weighed  portion  (about  1  gramme)  of  the  finely  divided  fuel,  after 
having  been  passed  through  a  sieve,  is  placed  either  in  a  platinum 
or  porcelain  crucible,  and  ignited  over  a  gas-flame,  until  the  whole  of 
the  combustible  matter  is  consumed.  The  residue  is  subsequently 
weighed,  and  from  the  amount  left  the  percentage  of  incombustible 
matter  present  is  estimated.  In  making  this  experiment,  much  time 
will  be  saved  by  placing  the  crucible  a  little  on  one  side,  and  partially 
covering  its  mouth  with  the  lid,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  a  current  of 
air  on  the  burning  body.  When  the  substance  to  be  examined  is  a 
caking  coal,  it  is  found  advantageous  not  to  break  the  crust  of  coke  which 
is  first  formed,  but  to  allow  the  mass  gradually  to  consume  from  the 
exterior.  If  this  be  not  attended  to,  and  it  should  contain  much  ash, 
small  portions  of  the  fuel  are  frequently  protected  by  a  coating  of 
earthy  matter,  and  escape  complete  combustion.  In  the  cose  of  coke  it 
is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  consume  the  last  portions  of  carbon, 
bat  this  may  always  be  effected  either  by  exposing  the  crucible  and  its 
contents  in  on  assay  muffle,  or  by  subjecting  the  substance,  at  a  red  heat, 
to  the  action  of  oxygen  gas. 

The  latter  process  is  accomplished  by  placing  a  known  weight  of 
pulverized  coke  in  a  porcelain  crucible  over  a  lamp,  and  when,  from  the 
accumulation  of  ash,  the  combustion  becomes  sluggish,  the  vessel  is 
closed  by  a  cover  having  a  hole  through  its  centre,  and  through  this  a 
current  of  oxygen  is  conducted  by  a  suitable  tube,  from  a  gas-holder  in 
which  it  is  contained.  The  amount  employed  is  regulated  by  a  stop- 
cock, and  too  rapid  action  is  especially  to  be  avoided. 

Htoromstric  Water. — The  amount  of  water  present  is  estimated  by 
drying  a  known  quantity  of  the  substance  in  a  water  or  air  bath,  heated 
to  100''  C.,  xmtil  it  ceases  to  lose  weight.  In  accurate  determinations, 
all  experiments  should  be  repeated  at  least  twice,  as  perfect  reliance 
can  never  be  placed  in  results  when  this  precaution  has  not  been 
attended  to. 

ScLPHUR. — The  sulphur  contained  in  a  fuel  is  determined  by  the 
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following  process.  The  substance  to  be  examined  is  intimately  mixed 
with  twice  its  weight  of  pure  magnesium  carbonate,  and  placed  in 
a  bulb  blown  in  the  middle  of  a  tube  of  hard  glass.  This  is  heated 
either  by  a  spirit-lamp  or  gas-ilame,  at  the  same  time  that  a  continuous 
current  of  oxygen  gas  is  passed  through  it  from  an  apparatus  attached 
for  that  purpose.  When  the  whole  of  the  carbonaceous  matter  has  been 
completely  consumed,  which  is  easily  perceived  by  the  whiteness  of  the 
mixture,  the  powder  is  thrown  on  a  filter,  and  the  soluble  magnesium 
sulphate  washed  througL  The  sulphuric  acid  in  the  filtrate,  rendered 
acid  by  HCl,  is  then  thrown  down  by  barium  chloride,  and  from  the 
weight  of  sulphate  of  barium  obtained,  the  percentage  amount  of  sulphur 
present  is  deduced. 

Calcium  carbonate  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose  instead  of  the 
corresponding  salt  of  magnesium,  but  as  calcium  sulphate  is  less  soluble 
than  sulphate  of  magnesium,  the  washing  on  the  filter  requires  to 
be  prolonged,  and  a  longer  time  is  necessary  for  the  completion  of  this 
operation  than  for  that  above  described. 

The  sulphur  may  be  more  rapidly,  but  perhaps  less  correctly,  esti- 
mated by  igniting  in  a  platinum  crucible  a  mixture  of  the  substance  to 
be  examined  with  three  times  its  weight  of  nitre  and  four  times  that 
quantity  of  pure  sodium  carbonate.  When  this  method  is  employed, 
the  fused  mass  which  remains  in  the  crucible  is  first  dissolved  in  water, 
and,  after  being  filtered,  is  rendered  acid  by  the  addition  of  either  nitric 
or  hydrochloric  acid.  The  filtrate  is  then  treated  with  a  sufficient  amount 
of  barium  chloride  as  above  described. 

A  paper  was  read  by  F.  Grace -Calvert  at  the  Edinburgh  meeting 
(1871)  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  on  the 
estimation  of  sulphur  in  coal  and  coke.  The  sulphur  found  in  coal  or 
coke  often  exists  in  two  states,  partly  as  sulphuric  acid  in  sulphate  of 
calcium,  and  partly  as  sulphur  combined  with  iron.^  The  portion  existing 
as  sulphate  of  calcium  does  not  injure  the  quality  of  iron  when  used  in 
the  production  of  that  metal,  as  it  remains  associated  with  calcium ; 
whilst  the  portion  existing  as  sulphide  of  iron  greatly  deteriorates  the 
commercial  value  of  the  fuel.  To  determine  the  amount  of  sulphur  in  the 
former  state,  the  author  proposes  to  boil  the  pulverized  coke  or  coal  in  a 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  which  decomposes  the  calcium  sulphate  or 
calcium  sulphide,  and  sulphur  is  estimated  in  the  solution.  In  the 
residue  from  the  above  operation  is  found  the  sulphur  combined  with 
iron.  After  attacking  with  aqua  regia,  the  author  treats  with  carbonate 
of  sodium  and  heats  to  near  the  fusing  point.  By  this  means  there  can 
be  no  formation  of  insoluble  basic  sulphate  of  iron,  and  the  prevention  of 
precipitation  by  a  salt  of  barium,  stated  to  occur  in  liquids  containing 
free  nitric  acid,  is  avoided. 

Carbon  and  Hydrogen. — These  constituents  are  estimated  according 
to  methods  employed  for  the  analysis  of  organic  substances ;  but  the  best 

^  Sulphur  alio,  doubtlesi,  ocean  in  combination  with  the  organic  elementa  of  ooaL 
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rcaalts  are  obtained  wlien  a  quantity  of  matter,  not  exceeding  half  a 
gramme  is  operated  on.  Experience  also  shows  that  the  combustion  of 
fuels  is  more  completely  effected  by  cupric  oxide  than  when  lead  chromate 
is  employed,  and  that  whenever  the  substance  burns  with  difficulty, 
as  in  the  case  of  coal,  and  more  particularly  of  anthracite,  it  is 
necessary,  not  only  to  use  a  long  combustion-tube,  but  also  a  certain 
portion  of  dry  dilorate  of  potassium,  which,  after  being  mixed  with  cupric 
oxide,  is  placed  at  the  sealed  end  of  the  tube,  so  as  to  give  off  oxygen 
towards  the  close  of  the  operation.  Instead  of  using  chlorate  of  potas- 
sium, oxygen  from  a  gas-holder  may  be  passed  through  the  tube. 

NiTBOGSN. — ^The  amount  of  nitrogen  contained  in  a  fuel  cannot  be 
considered  of  much  practical  importance,  and  it  may  therefore,  in  most 
instances,  be  included  with  the  oxygen :  if  necessary,  however,  it  can  bo 
estimated  as  ammonia  by  the  method  of  Will  and  Yarrentrapp. 

OxTQBN. — This  element  is  invariably  estimated  by  the  loss  on 
analysia 

Dr.  Percy  calls  attention,  as  follows,  to  certain  sources  of  error  in 
analyses  of  coal  :^  "When  coal  contains  much  inorganic  matter,  especially 
iron  pyrites,  the  usual  method  of  calculating  its  composition,  from  the 
data  obtained  in  the  process  of  organic  analysis,  may  be  erroneous  in  a 
sensible  degree.  The  adhes  left  by  incineration  are  estimated  as  inor- 
ganic matter,  and  the  proportion  of  oxygen  is  found  by  subtracting  the 
sum  of  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  ashes,  from  the  amount  of  dry 
coal  subjected  to  analysis.  By  incineration  the  iron  of  the  pyrites  is  con- 
verted into  sesquioxide,  and  the  sulphur,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  into 
sulphuric  acid,  which  may  remain  in  combination  with  any  base  in  thu 
ashes,  such  as  lime,  capable  of  forming  a  sulphate  not  decomposable 
at  a  red  heat  Supposing  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  to  be  thus 
retained  in  the  ashes,  for  1  part  by  weight  of  iron  pyrites  there  would 
be  an  increase  of  1  part  by  weight,  due  to  oxygen  derived  from  the  air 
during  incineration.  The  whole  amount  of  this  error,  provided  no 
correction  be  made,  would  fall  upon  the  oxygen.  It  is  not  asserted  that 
the  whole  of  the  sulphur  is  actually  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  and 
retained  in  the  ashes ;  but  that  a  considerable  portion  of  a  stable  sulphate 
may  be  produced  during  incineration  will  appear  from  analyses  of  coal  in 
the  sequel.  It  is  certain  that  the  alumina  in  the  ashes  must,  either 
wholly  or  in  great  measure,  exist  in  combination  with  silica  a&  clay,  but 
clay  holds  water  in  combination  which  cannot  be  expelled  except  at  a 
temperature  far  more  than  sufficient  to  decompose  coal.  Hence,  during 
the  process  of  oiganio  analysis,  water  may  be  evolved  from  the  clay 
present  in  coal  and  coal  ashes,  and  so  occasion  an  error  of  excess  in  the 
determination  of  the  hydrogen.  This  source  of  error  has  been  pointed 
oat  by  Kegnault.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  sometimes  present  in  coal  in  very 
appreciable  quantity,  in  which  case  carbonic  acid  would  be  evolved  dur- 
ing the  analysis,  and  so  an  error  of  excess  would  be  caused  in  the  deter- 

1  Percy'*  •  Met»Uargy ; '  Fuel,  p.  301. 
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mination  of  the  carbon.  M.  de  Marsilly  has  observed,  that  however  pure 
a  piece  of  coal  may  be,  and  however  homogeneoas  it  may  appear  to  the 
eye,  its  different  parts  do  not  yield  the  same  proportion  of  fixed  residue 
by  incineration ;  and  the  same  is  true  in  respect  to  the  proportion  of  coke 
obtained  by  the  calcination  of  different  fragments  of  the  same  lump  of 
coal.  Hence,  in  every  case,  the  proportion  of  ash  and  coke  should  be 
determined  by  operating  upon  an  average  sample  taken  from  the  powder 
of  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  coaL" 

LiTHARGB  EzPBRiMBMTS. — In  some  cases,  the  calorific  value  of  fuels 
may  be  ascertained  with  sufficient  accuracy  without  having  recourse  to  an 
elaborate  analytical  examination,  and  for  this  purpose  the  process  employed 
by  Berthier  is  the  most  simple. 

The  weight  of  substance  operated  on  may  be  about  half  a  gramme, 
and  great  care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  it  in  the  finest  possible  state  of 
division.  If  the  substance  be  brittle,  such  as  coal,  coke,  or  charcoal,  it  is 
easily  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  afterwards  sifted ;  but  if  it  be  a  variety 
of  wood  which  is  to  be  experimented  on,  the  dust  obtained  by  cutting  it 
with  a  fine  file  should  be  employed.  This  should,  according  to  its  sup- 
posed richness,  be  intimately  mixed  with  about  25  grammes  of  litharge, 
and  placed  in  an  earthen  assay  crucible.  On  this  is  placed  from  14  to 
15  grammes  of  pure  litharge,  and  after  the  whole  has  been  shaken  down, 
the  crucible  ought  not  to  be  more  than  half  full,  in  order  to  allow  sufficient 
space  for  the  intumescence  of  the  mixture  when  in  a  semi-fluid  state. 
The  crucible  is  now  stopped  by  a  cover,  which  is  luted  with  fire-clay  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  reducing  gases  from  the  fire,  or  fragment? 
of  coke,  from  vitiating  the  result ;  and  the  whole  is  placed  in  an  assay 
furnace  already  lighted,  in  which  there  is  a  supply  of  hot  coke.  Here  it 
is  gently  heated  during  about  fifteen  minutes,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  the  contents  will  be  in  a  state  of  tranquil  fusion.  The  crucible  is 
now  to  be  covered  with  coke,  and  the  draught  increased  by  means  of  the 
damper,  in  order  to  cause  the  whole  of  the  reduced  load  to  collect  in 
a  button  at  the  bottom.  Care  should  likewise  be  taken  to  prevent 
any  loss  of  metal  by  volatilization,  and  a  moderate  temperature  only 
should  consequently  be  employed.  This  collection  of  the  metal  will 
usually  be  effected  in  about  ten  minutes,  and  the  crucible  is  then  with- 
drawn from  the  fire  and  slightly  tapped  against  some  hard  body,  to  throw 
down  any  globules  which  may  still  remain  suspended  in  the  fused  litharge. 
After  being  allowed  to  get  cold,  the  crucible  is  broken  and  the  button 
of  lead  extracted,  and  from  its  weight  is  estimated  the  calorific  value 
of  the  fuel  If  the  operation  has  been  properly  conducted,  the  lead 
separates  easily  both  from  the  crucible  and  from  the  melted  litharge ; 
but  in  case  of  anything  adhering  to  it,  its  removal  is  readily  effected  by 
first  hammering  the  button  on  an  anvil,  and  afterwards  brushing  off  the 
small  particles  sticking  to  it  with  a  hard  brush.  The  results  thus 
obtained  from  different  experiments  on  the  same  substance  will  be 
found  to  agree  closely  with  one  another.     On  comparing,  however,  the 
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calorific  valae  of  a  fuel,  as  obtained  by  the  litliarge  process,  with  that 
calculated  from  its  ultimate  analysis,  the  former  is  sometimes  found  to 
be  as  much  as  one-ninth  less  than  that  obtained  by  the  latter  method. 
This  process,  therefore,  although  not  admitting  of  great  accuracy,  is 
sufficiently  exact  for  many  practical  purposes. 

The  exactitude  of  such  determinations  is  sometimes  also  slightly  in- 
fluenced by  the  presence  of  iron  pyrites  and  protosulphide  of  iron,  both 
of  which  exercise  a  reducing  influence  on  litharge  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced by  carbon  and  hydrogen.  When  heated  with  this  substance,  the 
sulphur  escapes  in  the  form  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  whilst  the  iron 
with  which  it  was  combined  remains  with  the  litharge  in  the  state  of 
oxide.  These  reactions  determine  the  reduction  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
xuetallic  lead,  which  interferes  with  the  experiments,  and,  to  a  certain 
degree,  vitiates  the  result. 

With  few  exceptions  the  operations  employed  for  the  extraction  of 
metals  from  their  ores  require  the  aid  of  elevated  temperatures,  and  con- 
sequently it  is  important  that  the  metallurgist  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  properties  of  the  various  kinds  of  fuel,  and  be  enabled  to  judge  under 
what  conditions  each  may  be  most  economically  employed. 

Wood. 

Wood  consists  essentially  of  organic  tissue  composed  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  with  a  minute  quantity  of  nitrogen,  and  a  small 
proportion  of  inoiganic  matter.  In  its  ordinary  state  it  contains  large 
quantities  of  water,  which  may  be  completely  expelled  at  a  temperature 
considerably  below  that  at  which  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter 
would  take  placa 

The  elementary  composition  of  the  tissue  of  all  wood  is  the  same, 
although  various  organic  compounds  with  which  it  is  associated  may  bo 
very  different  in  trees  of  different  species,  e.g.,  fir  trees  contain  turpen- 
tine and  oaks  tannin.  The  value  of  wood  as  a  fuel  is  almost  entirely  due 
to  its  vascular  tissue,  since  the  associated  organic  compounds  are  usually 
too  small  in  quantity  to  afford  calorific  effects  of  any  practical  importance. 

The  proportion  of  water  differs  in  various  kinds  of  woods,  and  is  also 
considerably  affected  by  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  the  different 
specimens  may  have  been  felled.  When  trees  are  cut  during  the  winter 
months,  and  therefore  not  in  a  state  of  active  vegetation,  the  amount  is 
found  to  bo  less  than  if  foiled  in  summer  when  full  of  sap ;  and  conse- 
quently all  woods  (unless  there  be  some  special  reason  for  not  doing  so) 
should  be  cut  during  the  colder  portions  of  the  year. 

Some  kinds  of  trees  are  cultivated,  not  only  for  the  timber  which 
they  yield,  but  also  on  account  of  the  tannin  contained  in  their  bark ; 
and  such  species  are  usually  cut  during  the  flow  of  the  sap,  as  they  are 
at  that  time  more  easily  backed,  and  likewise  contain  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  material  for  the  sake  of  which  their  bark  is  collected. 
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Small  shoots  and  twigs  yield  a  larger  percentage  of  water  than  the 
more  solid  stem ;  the  difference  is  also  very  considerable  in  woods  of  dif<- 
ferent  botanical  species,  as  may  be  observed  by  inspection  of  the  following 
numbers  given  by  SchUbler  and  Hartig. 

One  hundred  parts  of  freshly  cut  wood  from  the 


White  Fir  {Pinus  ahies)  contain 
Pine  {Pinus  splvestrit)  . 
Beech  (FciguM  tyltfcUiea) 
Alder  {Betula  alnut) 
Aspen  (Populut  tremtda) 
Elm  [Ulmut  campeitrit) 
Silver  Fir  {Pinus  picea) 
Lime  Tree  {TUia  europcea)    . 
Italian  Poplar  (PoptduM  dilcUata) 
Larch  (Pinus  larix) 
White  Poplar  (Populus  alha) 
Black  Poplar  {Populus  nt^ra) 


Wfttor. 
87  1 
897 
39  7 
41-6 
437 
44-6 
45-2 
47-1 
48*2 
48-6 
50-6 
51-8 


Water. 

Hornbeam'  {Carpinus  hetulus)  con- 
tain    18*6 

Willow  {Salix  eaprea)    .        .        .26*0 

SycBjnore  {Acer  pseudopUUanus)    .     27*0 

Mountain  Ash  {Pyrus  auctiparia) .     28*8 

Ash  (Fraxinus  excelsior)        .        .28*7 

Birch  {Betula  alba)  .        .     80*8 

Wild  Service  Tree  {Cratcegus  tormi- 
nalis) 82-3 

09k  {Quereus  robur)      .        .        .847 

Pedicle  Oak  {Q.  peduneulata)         .     85*4 

Horse-chestnut  {jSscuIus  hippocas- 
tanum) 88*2 

It  follows  that  recently  cut  wood  contains  from  one-fifth  to  one-half 
its  weight  of  water,  which  not  only  detracts  from  its  value  as  a  fuel  in 
the  same  proportion,  but,  from  its  escaping  in  the  form  of  vapour,  must, 
moreover,  carry  off  a  portion  of  the  heat  developed  by  the  combustion  of 
the  other  constituents. 

By  exposure  to  the  air  green  wood  soon  loses  part  of  its  water,  but 
after  a  time  ceases  to  diminish  in  weight,  a  sort  of  equilibrium  being 
established  between  the  hygroscopic  power  of  the  air  and  that  of  the 
wood.  When  this  occurs,  no  further  drying  is  effected  by  continued  ex- 
posure, and  its  percentage  of  water  will  vary  only  within  very  narrow 
limits,  dependent  on  the  dryness  or  humidity  of  the  situation  in  which 
it  may  be  placed. 

In  this  state  wood  is  said  to  be  cur-dried,  and  the  remaining  portions 
of  moisture  can  only  be  expelled  by  the  aid  of  heat,  the  last  traces  being 
eliminated  with  extreme  difficulty. 

Rum  ford,  who  heated  specimens  of  various  kinds  of  air-dried  woods 
at  a  temperature  of  136**  C.  until  they  ceased  to  lose  weight,  obtained 
tlie  following  results : — 


.  17-58 

.  19*38 

.  18*79 

.  19-66 

Generally  speaking,  the  wood  employed  for  fuel  is  never  thoroughly 
dried,  but  retains  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  of  water,  so  that  the  driest 
specimens  seldom  contain  more  than  85  per  cent,  of  combustible  matter. 
Wood  kept  in  a  warm  room  for  six  months  still  retains,  according  to 
Winkler,  about  17  per  cent,  of  water.  Woods  are  usually  divided  into 
two  classes — Jiard  and  soft  This  distinction  is  founded  on  their  calorific 
properties  and  on  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be  worked  by  edge-tools. 


One  hundred  parts  of 

Oak  wood  lost  . 

.    16*64 

Fir  wood  lost 

£lm .        •        • 

.     18*20 

Birch 

Beech 

.     18*66 

Lime 

Maple 

.     18*63 

Poplar 
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The  former,  among  which  are  numbered  oak,  beech,  white  and  red 
birch,  and  elm  ^.contain  in  the  same  bulk  a  larger  proportion  of  fibre,  and 
have  their  Teasels  more  closely  packed,  than  those  of  the  softer  varieties, 
such  as  pine,  fir,  larch,  lime,  willow,  and  the  various  kinds  of  poplar. 

Trees  which  have  grown  in  poor  land  and  in  exposed  situations,  are 
sappoeed  to  produce  harder  and  denser  wood  than  individuals  of  the 
same  kind  which  have  been  planted  in  more  sheltered  localities  and  in 
richer  soils.  The  specific  gravity  of  wood  depends  in  a  great  measure  on 
its  structure ;  but  as  two  specimens  of  the  same  tree  are  never  found 
perfectly  homogeneous,  the  results  obtained  by  experiment  should  rather 
be  considered  as  approximate  than  as  representing  the  true  density  of 
the  wood  examined.  These  variations  of  specific  gravity  will  also  be 
influenced,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  tree 
has  grown,  as  on  this  will  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  the  quantity  and 
eharacter  of  the  salts  it  contains. 

From  the  air  enclosed  in  their  cavities,  woods  are  in  their  ordinarv 
state  generally  lighter  than  the  same  bulk  of  water ;  but  when  reduced 
to  the  state  of  fine  powder,  even  the  softest  varieties  are  found  to  possess 
a  greater  density  than  that  liquid.  By  thus  destroying  the  pores  and 
liberating  the  enclosed  air,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  following  woods  has 
been  found  to  be — 


Omk 

Lime 


1-27 
1-13 


Fir     , 
Beech 


116 
1-29 


In  the  following  table  are  given  the  respective  densities  of  different 
kinds  of  wood  in  various  states  of  dryness  : — 


SPBOirio  GsAvrrr  of  niFnasNT  Kinds  or 

Wood. 

Variety  of  Wood. 

1. 
Recently 

3. 
Dried  in 

8. 

Strongly 
Dried. 

Felled. 

Air. 

Common  Oak  {Quereui  rohur) 

1-0754 

0-7075 

0-663 

Pedicle  Oak  (Q.  peduneulata) 

1*0494 

0  6777 

0-668 

W  hite  Willow  {Salix  aOa)      . 

0-9859 

0-4873 

0-457 

Beech  {Fagtu  sylvatica)  . 

0-9822 

0-5907 

0-560 

Elm  {Ulmus  eampestrU)  . 

0-9476 

0-5474 

0-618 

Hotnbeam  {Carpxnut  hetvlus) . 

0-9452 

0-7696 

0-691 

Laich  {Pinut  larix) 

0-9205 

0-4786 

0-441 

Pine  {Pinui  tylttttria)    . 

0-9121 

0-5502 

0-485 

Sycamore  {Aetr  pteitdoplatanui) 

0-9036 

0-659-2 

0-618 

Aah  {FraxmuM  excdtior) 

0-9036 

0-6440 

0-619 

Birch  {Betula  alba) 

0-9012 

0-6274 

0-598 

Mountain  Aah  {Pyrui  aucuparia) 

0-8993 

0-6440 

0-552 

Tir  {Pinut  alries)    .... 

0-8941 

0-6550 

0-493 

Silver  Fir  {Pinut  picea) . 

0-8699 

0-4716 

0-434 

Wild  SerTice  {Oratagut  torminaltt) 

0-8688 

0-5910 

0-549 

HorM-cheatnot  {JSteulut  hippacattanum 

)        " 

0*8614 

0-6749 

•  •  • 

Alder  {Beiula  alniu)      .... 

0-8571 

0-6001 

0-443 

Lime  {TUia  turopcn) 

0-8170 

0-4390 

0-481 

Black  Poplar  (Pqpulut  nigra) 

0-7795 

0  '8666 

0-346 

Aipen  {Populut  irenmla) 

0-7654 

0-4302 

0-418 

ItaUan  Poplar  (Popu/iMc^Oata to)    . 

0-7684 

0  3931 

«  •  • 

£bony  {Dtotpffrut  ebenum) 

e                • 

•  •  • 

1-2260 

•  ■• 
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Columns  1  and  2  give  the  densities  determined  by  Hartig,  and  column 
3  the  results  obtained  by  Winkler,  v^ho  weighed  a  cubic  inch  of  each 
kind  of  wood. 

Wood  not  only  loses  weight  by  exposure  to  air,  but  at  the  same  time 
decreases  in  bulk ;  and  in  some  varieties  this  takes  place  to  the  extent  of 
one-tenth  of  its  original  volume. 

By  long  immersion  in  water,  the  soluble  and  extractive  matters  con- 
tained in  woods  are  dissolved,  and  therefore  the  method  of  transporting 
it  by  rafts,  as  practised  in  some  countries,  is  not  only  found  to  lessen 
its  weight,  but  also  to  reduce  its  calorific  power ;  consequently  the 
advantages  of  cheap  transport  are  to  some  extent  counterbalanced  by  the 
inferiority  of  the  wood  so  conveyed. 

'  The  analysis  of  difTerent  kinds  of  wood  yields  results  differing  little 
from  one  another ;  but  in  all  the  varieties  yet  examined  there  is  a  slight 
excess  of  hydrogen  over  oxygen,  although  in  pure  woody  fibre  they  are 
combined  in  such  proportion  as,  by  their  union,  to  form  water. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  results  of  Petersen  and 
Schodler,  and  from  those  of  Heintz,  gives  the  elementary  composition  of 
different  varieties  of  dry  wood.  The  specimens  analysed  were  in  each 
case  taken  from  the  trunk.  Dr.  Percy,  who  gives  these  and  numerous 
other  analyses  of  wood,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  small  amount 
of  error  must  exist  in  all  of  them,  from  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity 
of  CO]  in  the  ashes;  but  remarks  that  it  cannot  exceed  0*2  per  cent. ^ 

Elementabt  CJoMPOsrrioN  of  Dbt  Wood. 


EzolusiTo  of  Ash. 

Niuna  of  Ti*ee. 

c. 

H. 

0. 

N. 

Oak 

48-94 

5*94 

48  09 

203 

Beech  .        .        .        < 

»                1 

48-29 

6  00 

45-14 

0-57 

Birch    . 

» 

48-89 

6-19 

48-93 

0-99 

Hornbeam    . 

1 

48-08 

6-12 

44-93 

0-87 

Alder   .... 

48-63 

5*94 

44-75 

0-68 

Ash      ...        . 

49-36 

6  08 

44*56 

•  •• 

Horse-cheBtnut     . 

>                         4 

49-08 

6-71 

44-21 

«•  • 

Black  Poplar 

9 

49-70 

6-31 

43-99 

•  •  • 

Lune    .... 

»                       * 

49-41 

6-86 

43  73 

«  •  • 

Scotch  Fir,  Old     . 

» 

49-87 

6-09 

43-41 

0*63 

„           Young 

• 

50-62 

6-27 

42-58 

0-53 

Spruce  Fir    . 

» 

49-95 

6-40 

43.65 

i  •  • 

Walnut 

1 

49-12 

6-44 

44-44 

■  •• 

Mean    . 

4 

« 

49-22 

6-26 

44  02 

0-45 

The  nature  and  amount  of  ash  left  by  the  combustion  of  the  various 
kinds  of  wood,  depend,  not  only  on  the  species  of  tree  examined,  but  are 
also,  to  a  certain  degree,  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  it 

1  Percy't  *  Metallurgy ;  *  Fuel,  p.  185. 
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has  been  produced,  as  the  different  inorganic  substances  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  plants  seem  to  have,  to  some  extent,  the  power  of 
replacing  one  another.  Generally  speaking,  the  ash  of  wood  contains 
potassium^  sodium,  magnesium,  and  iron  as  carbonates,  silicates,  sulphates, 
phoephates,  and  chlorides. 

The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of  ash  remaining  after  the 
combustion  of  different  varieties  of  wood : — 


Percentage 

Fereentage 

of  Ash. 

of  Ash. 

Fir        .       .        .        , 

0-83 

Elder     . 

1-64 

Birch     .        .        .        . 

100 

Lime     • 

1-46 

Hftzel     .        .        .        . 

1-57 

Oak,  branches     .  . 

2-50 

White  Mulberry    . 

1-60 

„    bark     . 

6-00 

Saint  LodA   .        • 

1-60 

The  different  parts  of  the  same  tree  do  not  yield  equal  proportions 
of  incombustible  matter ;  the  bark  and  leaves  always  produce  a  larger 
amount  than  the  branches,  whilst  the  branches  leave  more  than  the 
trunk.  Woody  plants  generally  yield  less  ash  than  herbaceous  ones, 
which  are  also  remarkable  for  containiug  a  larger  proportion  of  silica 
than  is  usually  met  with  in  wood. 

Many  of  the  published  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  wood  are  either  im- 
perfect or  otherwise  unsatisfactory.  Tbe  following,  made  by  Bottinger 
under  the  direction  of  Will,  appear  to  be  among  the  most  complete  and 
reliable.  In  these  analyses  the  calculations  have  been  made  after  de- 
duction of  COs,  and  the  charcoal  resulting  from  imperfect  incineration.^ 

Ck)HPoeinoN  of  thb  Ashbs  of  Wood. 


K,0 

NasO  .... 

CaO 

MgO  .... 
Mng04  .... 
Fe,0»  PsOfc  or  (Fe'"  PO*) 
Fe,04  .... 
5  CaO,  P,Ofc  or  Ca",  (PO*), 
GaS04  .... 
NaCa  .... 
S1O3  •        •        .        .        • 


1. 

2. 

16-80 

279 

2-76 

16-99 

60-86 

80-86 

11-28 

1976 

•  •  • 

18-17 

1-84 

6-10 

3-99 

•  •• 

•  •• 

2-80 

8-81 

0-21 

1-48 

1-46 

8-04 

99-99 

100-00 

3. 


0-93 

14*69 

88*99 

20-00 

7-61 

2-28 

778 

5-05 
2-62 
6-27 


99-97 


15-24 
7-27 
26-85 
24-50 
1361 
6-18 


2-91 
0-92 
8-60 


99-98 


Ka  If  beech  from  Switzerland;  Nos.  2  and  3,  Scotch  fir,. from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Giessen,  near  which  there  are  mines  of  manganese ; 
No.  2  from  a  diseased  tree,  and  No.  3  from  one  that  had  died ;  No.  4, 
larch  from  the  same  locality  as  Nos.  2  and  3, 

^  'AaDalcnderOhemieiuidJ^liarmacie/Yo].  60  p.  406,1844. 
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'34  ELEMENTS  OF  METALLURGY. 


Peat  or  Tdrp. 

In  low  and  moUt  situations,  where  water  collects  and  cannot  readily 
flow  o£f,  and  in  which  the  loss  by  evaporation  is  inconsiderable,  large 
swamps  or  bogs  are  formed,  and  in  these  marsh-plants  of  all  kinds, 
such  as  sedges,  rushes,  reeds,  mosses,  confervsa,  and  even  small  shrubs, 
grow  with  great  rapidity,  and  quickly  cover  the  surface  with  a  thick  layer 
of  vegetation.  In  winter  these  die,  and  are,  on  the  return  of  spring, 
themselvesf  covered  by  another  crop  of  similar  plants.  •  These  changes 
go  on  from  year  to  year,  and  finally  the  ground  becomes  covered  by  a 
thick  layer  of  vegetable  matter  in  a  loose  state  of  aggregation.  After  a 
time,  decomposition  takes  place  in  the  mass,  carbonic  anhydride  and 
marsh-gas,  together  with  small  quantities  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (pro- 
duced  by  the  reduction  of  sulphates),  are  evolved,  and  finally  the  whole 
attains  a  considerable  density  and  becomes  of  a  dark  earthy  colour. 

This  substance,  which  is  called  peat^  is  in  many  places  extensively 
employed  as  fuel.  There  are  but  few  countries  in  which  small  areas 
of  this  material  are  not  found;  but  in  some,  such  as  in  Holland  and 
in  North  Germany,  such  formations  extend  over  districts  of  immense 
area,  and  annually  furnish  large  quantities  of  fuel 

Sometimes  these  deposits  appear  to  have  taken  place  at  succes- 
sive periods,  and  in  such  casos  they  are  generally  divided  into  parallel 
horizontal  strata  by  layers  of  earth  or  sand  of  varying  thickness.  The 
beds  nearest  the  surface  are  for  the  most  part  less  compact,  and  of 
a  lighter  colour,  than  those  lying  deeper  in  the  series,  and  are  made 
up  of  the  roots  and  stems  of  plants,  which,  although  to  some  extent 
decomposed,  still  retain  their  original  forms. 

This  porous  spongy  substance  is  called  turf,  and  usually  becomes 
of  a  darker  colour  and  greater  density  as  its  depth  increases ;  finally,  it 
loses  all  outward  traces  of  its  vegetable  origin,  and  is  transformed  into 
the  dark  substance  called  peat. 

Peat  is  turf  so  far  decomposed  that  traces  only  of  its  original  organic 
structure  remain,  and  of  which  the  fracture  hds  become  compact,  and  in 
sbn^e  instances  even  resinous.  Its  density  is  also  greater  than  that  o{ 
the  more  recent  variety,  of  which  a  cubic  foot  only  weighs  from  four  to- 
six  pounds,  while  the  weight  of  the  same  bulk  of  ordinary  peat  varies 
from  twelve  to  twenty  pounds. 

The  cutting  of  peat  is  a  simple  operation.  After  having  laid  bare 
the  surface,  the  peat  is  cut  by  square-pointed  shovels  into  the  shape  of 
rectangular  blocks,  which  are  usually  dried  in  the  sun,  and  subsequently 
stacked  as  fuel.  In  some  instances  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  covered 
with  water,  which  cannot  be  drawn  off.  In  such  cases  the  peat  is 
'  collected  by  means  of  an  instrument  resembling  a  square-pointed  shovel 
provided  with  an  edge  turned  up  at  right  angles  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  a  hold  for  the.blofck  after  its  separation  from  the  mass.    To  use 
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this  tool,  a  man  stands  on  a  stage  slightly  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  having  thrust  the  instrument  into  the  peat,  withdraws  it| 
together  with  a  rectangular  prism  of  the  combustible,  attached  by  adhe- 
sion to  its  two  sides.  When  the  depth  of  the  water  is  more  consider- 
able, a  larger  instrument  is  employed,  which  is  worked  by  two  men, 
and  provided  with  a  spring  for  holding  the  detached  prism  with  suffi- 
cient firmness  to  allow  of  its  being  drawn  to  the  surface,  where  the 
spring  is  released  and  the  charge  withdrawn. 

In  Holland  and  elsewhere,  when  peat  is  too  spongy  to  be  ex- 
tracted by  the  method  above  described,  and  has  become  reduced  to 
the  state  of  black  mud,  it  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  dredge,  made  of 
a  sharp  steel  hoop,  to  which  is  attached  a  bag  of  close  network,  which 
allows  the  water  to  flow  through,  but  retains  the  particles  of  peaty 
matter  scraped  from  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  These  are 
allowed  to  drain  in  wooden  troughs,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  covered 
with  straw,  and  in  which  numerous  holes  are  bored  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  escape  of  water.  When  the  mass  has  thus  attained  a 
certain  consistence,  it  is  trodden  down  by  persons  wearing  large  pieces 
of  wood  on  their  feet  like  snow-shoes,  to  prevent  their  sinking  into  it ; 
and,  when  sufficiently  firm  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  foot,  it  is  beaten 
with  a  beater  of  peculiar  construction  until  a  large  portion  of  the  water 
has  been  expelled  The  mass  is  now  cut  into  blocks  not  unlike  bricks, 
which  are  stacked  under  proper  sheds,  so  as  to  allow  currents  of  air  to 
pass  between  the  different  layers,  thereby  facilitating  the  drying  of  the 
blocks. 

The  amount  of  water  contained  in  air-dried  peat  varies  considerably, 
but  is  usually  from  15  to  20  per  cent  At  120**  G.  peat  begins  to  suffer 
decomposition,  and  when  heated  to  250**  C,  not  unfrequently  ignites. 
The  specific  gravity  of  uncompressed  peat  varies  from  0*25  to  1*058. 


ELBmSTABT  GOMFOSITION  OV  DbT  PsAT. 


LocmUty. 

Bxelosive  of  Ash. 

Analysts. 

C. 

H. 

CftN. 

Cappoge,  Ireland 
Kilbeflrgao     „ 
Kilbi£a 

Vulcaire,  France 
Long,             „ 
Champ-dn-Feu  „ 

Mean 

52-38 
62-18 
55*62 
60-40 
60*90 
61*05 

7-03 
679 
6-88 
5-95 
6-22 
6*45 

40-59 
31-03 
87-50 
83-65 
32-88 
32-50 

>  Kane. 

>  Regnaolt. 

5875 

6-56 

34*69 

The  ashes  which  remain  after  burning  peat  are  partly  due  to  the 
salts  contained  in  the  plants  from  which  it  derived  its  origin ;  but  the 
larger  proportion  arises  from  earthy  matters  subsequently  deposited  from 
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the  waters  which  so  frequently  cover  the  surface  of  the  bogs  on  which 
it  is  produced. 

The  composition  of  the  ashes  of  peat  will  necessarily,  to  a  great 
extent,  be  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  of  the  district  in  which  it 
.was  formed,  as  the  water  descending  from  higher  grounds  during  heavy 
rains  will  always  carry  with  it,  in  suspension,  small  particles,  which,  on 
reaching  the  lower  lands,  are  deposited  in  the  form  of  sand  or  mud.  In 
fact,  it  is  constantly  observed  that  the  ashes  of  peat  from  a  calcareous 
region  contain  large  quantities  of  lime,  while  specimens  which  have  been 
formed  amongst  quartzose  rocks  yield  an  ash  in  which  siliceous  materials 
predominate. 

In  100  parts  of  peat  the  following  quantities  of  ash  have  been 
observed : — 


Variety  of  Peat. 

Ash. 

Obserrers. 

Grass  peat,  brownish  yeUow 

Pitch  peat,  from  Clermont 

Herbaceous,  from  Burgundy 

Brown  and  herbaceous,  from  Troyes 

Very  old  peat,  from  Vulcaire,  near  Abbeville 

»f            ft            Long 

Not  so  old,  from  Champ-du-Feu,  Vosges 

Near  Berlin,  Ist  stage 

„        „       2nd    „ 

„        „       8rd     „ 

Moor  in  Eichsfeld,  1st  sort 

It            f*          2nd    „ 

II            If          3rd    „ 

f»              ff            **n     »,     •          •          .         •          • 
Yellowish-brown,  from  Dartmoor .        » 

17*30 

26-00 

7-10 

16*00 

5-88 

4-61 

5-86 

9-30 

10-20 

11-20 

21-60 

23-0 

80-5 

88  0 

18-43 

>  Berthier. 

>  Regnanlt. 

>  Achard. 

>  Buchholz. 

J.  A.  Phillipa. 

Feat  can  only  be  advantageously  employed  by  the  metallurgist  in 
localities  where  other  fuels  are  scarce  and  expensive,  as  the  great  space 
which  it  occupies,  the  large  percentage  of  moisture  retained  by  it, 
the  difficulty  of  drying  the  requisite  quantities,  and  the  amount  of  ash 
resulting  from  its  combustion,  present  obstacles  to  its  general  use  which 
are  not  readily  overcome.  Various  processes  have,  at  different  periods, 
been  employed  to  improve  the  quality  of  peat>  but,  up  to  the  present 
time,  none  of  them  appear  to  have  afforded  results  that  can  be  regarded 
as  entirely  satisfactory.  Li  some  processes  the  blocks,  after  being 
partially  dried  by  exposure  to  sun  and  air  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
are  stacked  in  hollow  piles,  and  finally  placed  in  kilns,  through  which 
currents  of  heated  air  are  conducted.  In  others  the  peat  is  first  worked 
up  into  a  pulpy  mass  in  pug-mills,  and  then  moulded  by  machinery  into 
blocks,  which  are  afterwards  kiln-dried.  By  these  means  the  quality  of  the 
fuel  can  be  materially  improved,  but  the  cost  of  labour  and  machinery 
is  so  considerable,  that  the  product  cannot,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, compete  with  other  varieties  of  fuel.  It  is,  however,  probable 
.that  an  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  may  at  some  future  time  lead  to  the 
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discoTeiy  of  means  by  which  the  large  amount  of  combustible  matter 
locked  up  in  the  peat-beds  of  this  and  other  countries,  may  be  rendered 
extensively  available. 

The  following  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  peat  have  been  selected  from  a 
series  of  twenty-seven  made,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Robert  Kane,  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  : — 

COMPOBinON  OF  THK  ASHES  OF  PSAT. 


« 

KjO 

N»/) 

CaO 

MgO 

AWt 

Fe,(H 

P»0, 

SQ, 

HCl. 

SiOs,  in  compounds  decompos- } 

able  by  acids         .  .  { 

Sand  and  silioates  undeoompos- 1 

able  by  adds         .        .        .  t 
COa 


1. 

3. 

8. 

4. 

0-362 

0-641 

0^744 

1-667 

1-427 

1-875 

0-704 

2-823 

26-113 

22-702 

40-6-23 

20-907 

3-392 

6-809 

4-352 

6-252 

4180 

1109 

1-671 

2-034 

11-591 

29-854 

10*368 

17-040 

1*461 

2-019 

1-114 

1-447 

12-403 

16-381 

24-208 

23-375 

1-568 

1-591 

1-052 

1-424 

0-980 

0-737 

6-317 

6-634 

22-519 

14-505 

3-710 

10-682 

13  695 

1-470 

4-981 

6-721 

99-691 

99-693 

99-844 

100-006 

1.  Light  Spongy  surface  peat,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  Sphagnum,  pieces  of  which  are  still  distinguish* 
able ;  from  near  Monastereven. 

2.  Good  compact  peafc,  of  a  blackish-brown  colour,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  moss,  with  a  number  of  Erica  and  grass  roots,  with  Carez. 
This  peat^  which  is  used  as  fuel  in  Dublin,  is  from  Biversdale  Bog,  near 
Kinnegad. 

3.  An  exceedingly  dense  peat,  with  a  conchoidal  earthy  fracture ; 
from  Athlone  bog.  Vegetable  structure  almost  obliterated,  but,  when 
apparent,  indicates  remains  of  Carexy  grasses,  and  Erica  in  abundance. 

4.  A  rather  dense  peat,  of  a  blackish-brown  colour,  in  which  the 
structure  of  moss  is  no  longer  visible,  but  abounding  in  remains  of  Carex^ 
grasses,  and  roots  and  stems  of  Erica ;  from  the  Curragh  or  Clonbumo 
bogs,  near  Shannon  Bridge. 

In  almost  every  case  the  amount  of  CO2  found  was  considerably  less 
than  that  required  for  the  formation  of  calcium  carbonate,  after  ad- 
mitting the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  to  exist  as  calcium  sulphate* 
This  was  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  expulsion  of  CO3  during 
the  process  of  incineration.  Kegnault,  however,  satisfied  himself  that 
the  whole  of  the  calcium  present  in  peat  does  not  exist  as  carbonate,  but 
to  some  extent  as  forming  part  of  various  organic  compounds. 
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The  following  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  American  peat  are  given  by 
Professor  Johnson : — * 

Composition  of  thk  Ashks  of  Pkat— Aherican. 


K,0      . 

Na,0    . 

OaO      . 

MgO     . 

FegOs  and  Al^Oj 

PiOa      .        . 

SO,       .        . 

CI 

SiOa^  ioluble 

COj       . 

Sand     . 


1. 

S. 

8. 

0-69 

0-80 

3-46 

0-58 

•  •  • 

traoe 

40-52 

35-59 

6-60 

6-06 

4*92 

1-06 

5-17 

9  08 

15-59 

0-60 

0-77 

1-66 

5-52 

10-41 

4-04 

0-16 

0*43 

070 

8-23 

1-40) 

19-60 

22-28  V 

67-01 

1211 

16  04) 

99-13 

10072 

100-00 

The  specimens  of  peat  affording  the  ashes  analysed  were  obtained 
from  three  different  localities  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  1.  From 
Poquonnock ;  analysed  by  Professor  G.  F.  Barker.  2.  From  Colebrook ; 
by  Mr.  O.  C.  Sparrow.    3.  From  Guildford ;  analysed  by  Mr.  Peter  Collier. 

Karsten  states  that  peat  sometimes  contains  iron  pyrites  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  admit  of  its  being  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  green 
vitriol.  In  a  deposit  of  peat  occurring  near  Moel-Hafod-Owen,  North 
Wales^  copper  was  some  years  since  found  in  sufficient  quantities  to  repay 
the  expenses  of  working  it  for  that  metal.  For  this  purpose  the  peat  was 
burnt  in  kilns,  and  the  ashes  subsequently  collected  for  smelting.  At 
the  present  time  the  whole  of  this  cupriferous  peat  has  been  removed, 
but  the  water,  which  sometimes  collects  in  pools  on  the  surface,  is  still 
often  tinged  with  green  from  the  presence  of  copper  salts.  These  are 
probably  derived  from  the  drainage  of  a  large  vein,  largely  composed  of 
arsenical  pyrites,  which  tra verses  the  hill  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  peat 
was  found. 

Coal. 

Coals  constitute  an  important  family,  embracing  lignite  or  brown  coal, 
common  or  bituminous  coal,  and  anthracite.  The  chief  constituent  of 
coal  is  carbon,  in  chemical  combination  with  varying  proportions  of 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  All  coals  contain  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  earthy  impurity,  which  being  incombustible,  remains,  after 
burning,  in  the  form  of  ash.  From  their  composition,  structure,  and 
other  characteristics,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  vegetable  origin  of 
coals  ;  whether  occurring  as  lignite,  in  which  the  woody  structure  is  still 
apparent,  or  as  common  coal  or  anthracite,  in  which  mineralization  has, 

>  'Peat  and  its  Uses  as  Fertilizer  and  Fael,'  by  S.  Vf.  Johnson,  M.A.,  p.  47.     Kew 
York. 
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for  the  moot  part,  so  far  advanced  that  all  external  traces  of  their 
organic  derivation  have  been  obliterated  We  have  conclusive  evidence 
that  coal  of  every  species  is  merely  mineralized  vegetation,  which,  in 
part,  grew  in  situ  as  peat-mosses,  cypress^wamps,  forest-growths,  &c., 
and  was^  in  part,  drifted  by  the  action  of  water  to  basins  of  deposit. 
The  operations  of  nature  being  incessant,  we  have  coals  belonging  to  all 
periods, — ^peata  of  the  current  epoch,  lignites  of  the  Tertiary,  bituminous 
ooals  of  the  Carboniferous,  anthracites  and  graphites  of  the  Devonian  and 
Silarian,  &c.  These  products  differ  from  one  another  according  to  the 
amount  of  metamorphism  to  which  they  may  have  been  severally  sub- 
jected. The  coal  of  Great  Britain  is  of  Carboniferous  age,  but  many 
|»odactive  coal-fields  in  India,  America,  and  elsewhere  belong  to  the 
Jniaasic  and  Cretaceous  periods.  Coals  are  sometimes  so  free  from 
earthy  matter  as  to  leave  less  than  one  per  cent  of  ash ;  whilst  others, 
on  the  contrary,  are  so  impure  as  to  be  unfit  for  fuel,  and  thus  pass  into 
bitaminouB  shales. 

The  formation  of  the  different  varieties  of  coal  by  the  decomposition  of 
woody  tissue  may  be  explained  by  the  gradual  elimination  of  hydrogen 
and  carbon  as  marsh-gas,  of  oxygen  and  carbon  as  carbonic  anhydride, 
and  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  form  of  water.  That  the  transfor- 
mation of  woody  tissue  into  coal  has  been  accompanied  by  the  produo- 
tioa  of  maish-gas  may  be  inferred  from  the  composition  of  the  fire-damp 
of  coal  mines,  of  which  this  gas  is  the  chief  constituent.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  select  from  analyses  of  fuels  a  series  illustmting  the  gradual 
pftssi^  of  woody  tissue  into  anthracite ;  a  coal  consisting  almost  exclu- 
siyely  of  carbon.  The  following  table,  arranged  by  Dr.  Percy,  gives 
the  variable  amounts  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  contained  in  different  kinds 
of  fuel ;  the  amount  of  carbon  in  each  case  being  represented  by  a  con- 
stant qiiantity.^ 


a 

H. 

0. 

Wood  (mean  of  twenty-Rix  analyses) 
Peat 

t^  t^  t-tt^  ^^  }^  i-k 

o  oo  oooo 
ooooooo 

12-18 
9-85 
8-87 
612 
5-91 
476 
2*84 

88  07 
65-67 
42-42 
21-28 
18-82 
5-28 
1-74 

Iiignite  (average  of  fifteen  varietieB) 
Ten- Yard  Goal,  South  Staffordshire 

'  Steam' Coal,  from  the  Tyne    . 

1  Fentref eHn  Coal,  South  Wales 
Anthiaeite,  Penosylvaniai  U.S.     . 

It  will  be  observed  that  throughout  the  various  stages  of  conversion 
the  relative  proportions  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gradually  decrease. 

Nitrogen  is  present  in  coal  in  small  proportions  (up  to  about  2  per 
cent),  and  although  it  does  not  appear  to  be  an  essential  constituent  of 
woody  fibre,  yet  all  woods  contain  albumen,  and  other  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds, which  readily  account  for  the  presence  of  this  element  in  the 
different  yarieties  of  fossil  fuel. 

Sulphur  is  always  present  in  coal,  in  which  it  exists  chiefly  in  the 

1  Ferc7*s  'MeiaUiirgy;*  Fuel,  p.  268. 
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form  of  iron  pyrites;  it  may  also  occur  as  calcium  sulphate,  and  also 
combined  with  the  organic  elements  of  coal.  Coal  always  contains  a 
certain  proportion  of  water,  which  may  be  expelled  at  a  temperature 
slightly  above  100''  C.  Whether  the  whole  of  tiiis  exists  in  the  state  of 
hygroscopic  water,  or  whether,  in  some  cases,  a  portion  of  it  may  not 
be  present  in  a  state  of  combination,  has  not  been  determined.  A  coal 
may  appear  to  be  perfectly  dry,  and  yet  lose  a  large  percentage  of  water 
by  desiccation, 

A  sensible  amount  of  inorganic  matter  is  contained  in  all  coal ;  its 
constituents  are  chiefly  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron,  which 
are,  in  part,  derived  from  the  plants  from  which  the  coal  was  produced, 
and  partly  from  the  percolation  of  waters  holding  these  substances 
either  in  solution  or  suspension.  These  substances  constitute  the  ashes 
which  are  left  by  coal  when  burnt,  and  its  value  as  a  fuel  is  considerably 
influenced,  not  only  by  the  amount  of  its  ashes,  but  also  by  their  com- 
position. Iron  pyrites  in  coal  is  represented  in  the  ash  by  oxide  of  iron, 
which,  when  present  in  large  proportion,  has  the  effect  of  rendering  it 
fusible  and  causing  it  to  form  clinkers  which  adhere  firmly  to  the 
furnace-bars.  The  distinction  between  red  and  white  ash  coals  is  mainly 
dependent  on  the  amount  of  pjrrites  they  respectively  contain.  Daubrde 
detected  arsenic  in  the  Tertiary  lignite  of  Lobsann,  Lower  Rhine ;  and 
galena,  copper  pyrites,  and  micaceous  iron  ore  are  sometimes  met  with  in 
this  country  in  coals  of  Carboniferous  age. 

LiOKiTB  OB  Brown  Coal. — Lignites  consist  of  fossil  plants  more  or 
less  completely  mineralized  and  converted  into  coal ;  they  have  usually 
a  dull  dark  brown  colour,  are  compact  or  laminated,  and  generally  reveal 
the  texture  of  wood.  When  bumt^  they  afford  a  dull  flame  and  evolve 
much  smoke ;  they  are  poorer  in  carbon  than  ordinary  coal ;  their  heating 
power  is  less,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  they  contain  a  large  amount 
of  ash.  Beds  of  li^ite  sometimes  occur  in  the  New  Red  Sandstone, 
Oolite,  and  Cretaceous  formations,  but  chiefly  in  the  Tertiary.  Lignites 
present  a  great  variety  of  aspects ;  some  being  almost  as  hard  as  true 
coal,  while  others  are  distinctly  woody.  Some,  again,  consisting  of  thin 
layers  like  compressed  leaves,  are  called  "  paper  coal ;"  whilst  soft  earthy 
varieties  have  received  the  name  of  "  peat  coal." 

Lignite  thus  passes  through  every  gradation  of  texture,  from  that  of 
the  more  compact  peats  of  the  present  day  to  that  of  the  bituminous 
coals  of  the  older  formations.  The  well-known  lignites  or  hrmm  coals 
of  the  Continent  of  Europe  are  chiefly  of  Tertiary  age,  and,  from  the 
leaves,  fruit,  and  stems  of  palms,  &c.,  which  they  contain,  give  evidence 
of  the  prevalence  of  a  genial  climate  in  these  latitudes  during  that  period. 

According  to  Fr^my,  lignites  may  be  distinguished  from  mere  wood 
and  peat,  on  the  one  hand,  by  their  solubility  in  nitric  acid  and  hypo- 
chlorites, and  from  true  coal,  on  the  other,  which  is  insoluble  in  hypoc^o- 
rites,  and  only  slowly  attacked  by  nitric  acid. 

The  table  on  the  opposite  page  shows  the  percentage  composition  o  f 
different  varieties  of  lignite  or  brown  coal. 
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No.  1.  Brown;  stracture  fibrous  and  lamellar;  becomes  rotten  by 
immersion  in  water ;  does  not  soil  tho  fingers ;  coke  has  a  semi-metallic 
lustre;  does  not  swell,  and  cakes  but  slightly;  ash  bulky  and  red; 
copper  and  lead  were  detected  in  this  lignite ;  on  burning,  it  evolves  an 
extremely  offensive  odour ;  analysed  by  F.  Yaux.  2.  Black-brown.  This 
lignite,  after  being  dried,  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  12*7  per  cent,  of 
water  in  twenty-four  hours.  3.  Black-brown,  with  woody  structure. 
The  dry  lignite  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  15*9  per  cent  of  water 
in  twenty-four  hours.  2,  3.  Analysed  by  Schrotter.  4,  5.  Brown 
coal  from  Prussia ;  4,  presenting  wood-like  structure,  ash  reddish-white ; 

5,  earthy,  ash  yellowish-brown.  The  specific  gravity  and  water  were 
determined  on  material  fresh  from  the  workings ;  analysed  by  F.  Bischof. 

6.  Brown  coal ;  by  Baer.  7.  Brown  coal ;  analysed  by  Liebig.  8.  Brown 
coal;  by  L.  Gmelin.  9.  Occurs  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea  at 
Goneza,  province  of  Iglesias,  west  of  Cagliari;  probably  belongs  to 
the   true   Coal-measures;   analysed   at   the   £cole   des   Mines,    Paris. 

10,  11.  Brought  by  Dr.  Hector  from  La  Eoche  Perc^e,  Saskatchewan 
Plains.  10.  Dark  brown ;  compact^  in  part  wood-like,  and  in  part  re- 
sembling coal  from  the  Coal-measures ;  fracture  more  or  less  conchoidal. 

11.  Cracked  into  small  pieces  by  exposure  to  the  air;  in  appearance 
much  resembling  coal  from  the  Coal-measures.  12,  13.  Collected  by  Mr. 
G.  P.  Wall  in  the  Island  of  Trinidad.  12.  Black;  fracture  dull ;  powder 
brown;  does  not  cake  when  heated  in  a  close  vessel;  yields  43*15  per 
cent,  of  a  non-coherent  coke.  13.  Black ;  bright^  like  good  bituminous 
coal;  when  heated  evolves  an  odour  resembling  that  of  petroleum. 
14.  Black ;  lustre  dull ;  fracture  uneven,  more  or  less  conchoidal ;  cleav- 
age distinct ;  more  or  less  translucent.  A  brown  resin  occurs,  diffused 
through  this  lignite,  in  pieces  varying  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  consider- 
able masses.  15.  In  physical  characters  this  lignite  is  similar  to  that  last 
described,  and  also  contains  resin  distributed  throughout  its  substance. 
Accompanying  the  specimen  forwarded  was  a  piece  of  resin  as  large  as 
the  fist,. which  was  more  opaque  and  less  resembling  ordinary  amber 
than  that  contained  in  the  lignite  from  New  Zealand.  The  analyses 
10-15,  both  included,  were  made*  by  Mr.  C.  Tookey,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Percy.  The  mode  of  rendering  the  results  has,  in  some 
cases,  been  slightly  changed,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  general 
headings  of  the  table. 

The  following  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  lignite  will  be  sufficient  to 
give  an  idea  of  their  general  composition :— * 
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1. 

2. 

Si02 

812 

19*27 » 

FejO,      . 

82-78 

6*78 

A1,0,      . 

29*50 

11*57 

CaO 

20*56 

28-67 

MgO 

216 

2-58 

K,0 

0*99 

1-74 

NajO      . 

1*72 

■  •• 

SO, 

9*17 

88-88 

OOi 

•  •  • 

•90 

10000 

99*84 

1.  Ffom  Aitem,  Saxony;  analysed  by  Kremers.  2.  From  Bruns- 
wick; analysed  by  Varrentrapp.  The  term  "lignite"  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  synonymous  with  coal  occurring  in  deposits  of  later  date  than 
the  tme  Coal-measnres. 

The  eoals  of  Monte  Diablo,  California,  are  of  Upper  Cretaceous  age, 
as  are  also  those  of  Bellingham  Bay,  and  Naniamo,  Vancouver.  These 
coals  are  extensively  used  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and,  like  all  others  of  a 
later  geological  period  than  the  Carboniferous,  contain  a  considerable 
proportion  of  hygroscopic  water.  Exposed  to  the  action  of  a  dry  atmos- 
phere they  part  with  their  moisture  but  slowly,  and,  in  doing  so,  are 
liable  to  become  disintegrated.  This  defect  is,  however,  characteristic 
of  certain  American  coals  of  Carboniferous  age ;  the  percentage  of  water 
in  some  of  the  Iowa  coals  being  as  great  as  in  those  of  Monte  Diablo. 
In  other  respects  these  Cretaceous  coals  closely  resemble  the  highly 
bituminous  varieties  from  the  Coal-measures. 

The  following  proximate  analyses  of  various  Cretaceous  coals,  in  use 
on  the  Pacific  coast^  are  given  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney,  who  remarks  that 
those  of  the  Monte  Diablo  cools  were  made  very  shortly  after  the  firet 
opening  of  the  mines,  and  consequently  an  improvement  in  quality  might 
be  expected  at  greater  depths.^ 


PaOXItfATB  COMFOSinON  or  CrRAOIOCS  Ck>AL8. 


H<mto  Diablo. 

BelUng^ham 

Bay, 

Washington 

Territory. 

NaniamOi 
Vanoouver. 

Clark  it  Co. 

Black 
DUuxMHid. 

Cumberland. 

Water 

Bituminous  8nbat»noe8 

Fixed  carbon 

Adi  .        .        .        . 

13-47 

40*86 

40*65 

5*52 

14-69 

83*89 

46*84 

4*58 

18*84 

40*27 

44*92 

0*97 

8*89 
83-26 
45*69 
12-66 

2*98 
82  16 
46*31 
18*55 

'  Reaidne  iosolnble  in  acids. 

>  *  Geologioal  Survey  of  California,'  p.  30. 
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Bituminous  Coal. — This  term  is  usually  applied  to  coals  from  the 
Coal-measures ;  these  bum  with  a  more  or  less  smokv  flame,  like  that  of 
bitumen,  although  the  presence  of  this  mineral  cannot  be  detected  in 
ordinary  bituminous  coaL  Coals  of  this  description  are  brittle  and 
opaque,  with  a  lustre  varying  from  dull  to  shining ;  colour,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  black  or  brownish-black ;  when  in  fine  powder, 
brown-black  or  brown;  fracture  uneven  or  somewhat  conchoidal,  the 
fragments  often  presenting  more  or  less  cubical  or  rhombic  forms;  consist 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  sulphur,  with  variable  amounts 
of  inorganic  matter  or  ash.  When  heated  in  a  close  vessel  they  leave  a 
solid  carbonaceous  residuum,  termed  coke.  Bituminous  coals  are  divided 
into  various  classes  in  accordance  with  their  peculiar  chemical  and  phy- 
sical properties,  and  their  applicability  to  various  specific  uses.  .  Many 
of  these  distinctions  are  merely  local,  or  are  dependent  on  comparatively 
slight  peculiarities,  but  the  general  classification  into  caking  or  coking 
coal8,  on  the  one  hand,  and  nonrcaking  coals^  on  the  other,  is  both  defi- 
nite and  of  great  practical  importance.  Between  these  two  extremes 
are  numerous  sub-varieties,  whicli  have,  in  different  localities,  received 
names  indicative  of  their  greater  or  less  similarity  to  one  or  other  of  the 
types. 

When  caking  coals  are  strongly  heated  they  become  partially  fused, 
and,  when  in  a  pasty  state,  swell  into  a  spongy  mass,  giving  off  bubbles 
of  gas,  which,  as  it  escapes,  burns  with  a  bright  flame.  Coals  of  this 
description,  when  reduced  to  powder  and  strongly  heated  in  a  covered 
vessel,  agglomerate  into  a  mass  of  coherent  coke.  This  property  of 
caking  varies  in  degree,  in  different  coals,  from  slight  agglutination  to 
almost  complete  fusion. 

The  caking  of  coal  does  not,  however,  take  place  at  a  temperature 
below  that  at  which  its  decomposition  is  effected,  and  consequently  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  mere  fusion  of  its  particles.  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  caused  by  the  action  of  heat  on  its  constituents  giving  rise 
to  the  formation  of  coal-tar,  which,  becoming  subsequently  charred, 
cements  the  whole  into  a  solid  and  frequently  sonorous  mass.  Even  the 
powder  of  charcoal  or  anthracite,  if  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  pitch 
or  coal-tar  and  strongly  heated  in  a  closed  crucible,  will  afford  a  perfectly 
solid  coke,  which,  when  struck,  has  an  almost  metallic  ring. 

Kon-caking  coals  are  those  which  do  not,  in  burning,  cake  or 
sinter  together  in  any  sensible  degree,  and  of  which  the  particles,  when 
strongly  heated  in  a  closed  vessel,  do  not  unite  to  form  a  solid  coherent 
coke.  A  fire  supplied  with  coals  of  this  description  remains  open,  allow- 
ing the  air  to  pass  freely  through  it ;  whereas  many  varieties  of  caking 
coal  cannot,  without  an  admixture  of  a  non-caking  coal,  be  employed  for 
metallurgical  purposes  on  account  of  the  stoppage  of  the  air-passages, 
caused  by  its  agglomeration  into  a  more  or  less  compact  and  impervious 
mass. 

It  would  appear  from  the  researches  of  Professor  Stein  of  Dresden  on 
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the  coals  of  Saxonj,  and  from  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Percy  on  those  of 
this  country,  that  the  property  of  caking  is  dependent  rather  on  the  proxi- 
mate constitution  of  a  coal  than  upon  its  ultimate  composition,  and  that  a 
caking  and  a  non-caking  coal  may  have  the  same  elementary  composition. 
This  suhject  is,\  however,  worthy  of  further  investigation. 

It  has  heen  asserted  on  good  authority  that  certain  Welsh  coals  lose 
their  property  of  caking  after  a  few  days'  exposure  to  the  air,  and  M.  de 
Marsilly  states  that  strongly  caking  coal,  which  afifords  an  excellent 
coke  when  fresh  from  the  pit^  yields  an  imperfect  coke  after  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere  for  six  months.  The  more  important  conclusions  arrived 
at  hy  M.  de  Marsilly  may  he  summarized  as  follows  : — Coal  suffers  a  less 
lofis  of  weight  hy  desiccation  in  vacuo  than  hy  exposure  to  a  temperature 
of  100*  C.  It  hegins  to  give  off  gas  at  50"*  C,  hut  its  evolution  is  not 
very  sensible  below  100*  C.  The  amount  of  gas  evolved  goes  on  in- 
creasing up  to  330*  C,  when  the  decomposition  of  the  coal,  properly 
so  called,  probably  commences ;  a  liquid  product  having  the  odour  of 
benzene  is  distilled  off  at  the  same  time.  The  loss  of  weight  experienced 
bj  coal  at  300*  C.  ranges  from  1  to  2  per  cent 

The  caking  of  coal  is  also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  influenced  by  the 
way  in  which  it  is  treated,  since,  in  some  cases,  a  coal  which,  if  heated  in 
the  usual  way,  is  practically  non-caking,  will,  when  rapidly  exposed  in  a 
close  vessel  to  a  very  high  temperature,  yield  a  firm  coherent  coke.  The 
amount  of  moisture  in  a  coal  has  likewise  a  certain  influence  on  its 
property  of  caking,  and  when  a  large  quantity  of  inorganic  matter  is  pre- 
sent, it  is  not  without  effect  in  diminishing  this  property,  although  Stein 
has  found  that  a  coal  containing  nearly  22  per  cent,  of  ash  may  still  be 
capable  of  caking. 

Strongly  caking  coal,  from  becoming  agglomerated  on  the  grate,  and 
thus  preventing  the  free  passage  of  air,  is  not  often  adapted  for  metal- 
lurgical purposes,  except  in  the  form  of  coke,  and  a  fuel  containing  a 
large  amount  of  a  fusible  ash  may  be  equally  objectionable,  from  the 
choking  of  the  grate  by  the  formation  of  clinkers.  If,  therefore,  a  coal 
possesses,  in  a  high  degree,  the  property  of  caking,  or  yields  a  large 
proportion  of  fusible  ash,  it  is  usually  mixed  either  with  a  non-caking 
variety,  or  with  a  coal  of  which  the  ash  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  clinkers,  when  mixed  with  the  more  fusible  ashes  of  the 
other. 

The  following  table,  extracted  from  the  '  Third  Official  Report  on 
Coals  suited  to  the  Steam  Kavy,'  gives  the  percentage  composition  of 
several  varieties  of  British  coal,  together  with  their  specific  gravities  and 
the  amount  of  ash  and  coke  yielded  by  each. 

The  results  obtained  by  Begnault  and  Karsten  from  the  analyses  of 
specimens  of  various  foreign  coals  are  given  on  page  47. 
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Composition  of  Various  Bbitish  Coals. 


Loeality  or  Name  of  Coal. 


^Aberaman  Merthyr 
Ebbw  Vale       . 
Thomas's  Merthyr 
Duffryn    . 
Nixon's  Merthyr 
\  Binea 

JMjQW^aS 

Hill's  Plymouth  Works 
Aberdare  Go.'s  Merthyr 
Godly  Nine-feet  Seam 
\Re8oiven  . 


4 

o 


.2 

.9 


4) 

3 


^ 


/Wflling^ton        .        • 

Andrew's  House,  Tanfield 

Bowden  Close  . 

Haswell  Wallsend    . 

Newcastle  Hartley   . 

Hedley*s  Hartley     . 

Bates*  West  Hartley 

West  Hartley  Main . 

Buddie's  West  Hartley    . 
\  Hastings'  Hartley    . 


/Earl  Fitzwilliam's  Elsecar 
Hayland  &  Co.'s  Elsecar  . 
Earl  FitswiUiam's  Park  | 

(Gate  •  .  .  ( 
Butterly  Co. 's  Portland  . 
Butterly  Co.'s  Langley  . 
Staveley  .... 
Loscoe  Soft 


i 
•g 


JX 

I 


Inoe  Hall  Co.'s  Arley 
Haydock  Little  Delf 
Balcarres  Arley 
Blackley  Hurst 
Ince  Hall  Pemberton  Yard 
Haydock  Rushy  Park 
Moss    Hall    Pemberton  | 
Four-feet      .        .         ( 


Elgin  Wallsend 

Wellwood 

Dalkeith  Coronation  Seam 

Kilmarnock  Skerrington  . 
S  \  Fordel  Splint   . 
^  >  Grangemouth  .        • 

Eglinton  .... 

Dalkeith  Jewel  Seam 


Spedfie 

C. 

Gimvity. 

1-805 

90-94 

1-275 

89-78 

1-30 

90-12 

1-326 

88-26 

1-81 

90-27 

1-804 

88-66 

1-82 

80-61 

1-35 

88-49 

1-81 

88-28 

1-33 

86-18 

1-82 

79-88 

t  •  ■ 

86-81 

1-26 

85-58 

•  •  • 

84-92 

1-286 

83-47 

1-29 

81-81 

1-81 

80-26 

1-26 

80-61 

1-264 

81-86 

1-23 

80-76 

1-26 

82-24 

1-296 

81-93 

1-317 

80-05 

1-311 

80-07 

1-301 

80-41 

1-264 

77-97 

1-27 

79-85 

1-285 

77-49 

1-272 

82-61 

1-257 

79-71 

1-26 

83-54 

1-26 

82-01 

1-348 

80-78 

1-328 

77-65 

1-258 

75-63 

1-20 

76-09 

1-27 

81-36 

1-316 

76-94 

1-241 

79-82 

1-23 

79-58 

1-29 

79-85 

1-25 

6008 

1-277 

74-55 

H. 


4-28 
5-15 
4-33 
4-66 
4-12 
4-63 
6-01 
4-00 
4-24 
4-31 
4-75 

4-96 
5-31 
4-58 
6*68 
5-50 
5-28 
5-26 
5-29 
5-04 
5-42 

4-86 
4*93 

4-92 

4-65 
5-58 
4-84 
4-86 

5-86 
5-16 
5-24 
5-65 
6-23 
5*53 

4-82 

5-22 
6-28 
5-20 
5-82 
5-50 
5-28 
6-50 
5-14 


N. 

S. 

0. 

Ash. 

1-21 

1-18 

0-94 

1-45 

2-16 

1-02 

0-39 

1-50 

1-00 

0-85 

2-02 

1-68 

1-45 

1*77 

0-60 

3-26 

0-63 

1-20 

2-58 

1-21 

1-43 

0-38 

1-03 

3-96 

1-44 

8-50 

1-50 

6-94 

0-46 

0-84 

8-82 

2-39 

1-66 

0-91 

1-65 

3-26 

1-09 

0-87 

2-21 

6-34 

1-38 

5-07 

included 
luAah. 

9-47 

1-05 

088 

5-22 

1-08 

1-26 

1-32 

4-89 

214 

0-96 

0-65 

6-66 

2-28 

1-42 

0-06 

8-17 

0-20 

1-28 

1-69 

2-58 

7*14 

1-16 

178 

2-40 

9-12 

1-52 

1-85 

6-51 

4-25 

1-69 

1-13 

7*53 

2-51 

1-46 

1-04 

7 '86 

885 

1-61 

1-35 

6-44 

2-94 

1-27 

0-91 

8-58 

2-46 

1-24 

1-06 

8-99 

3-73 

215 

l-ll 

9*95 

1-80 

1-59 

0-86 

11-26 

1-23 

0-80 

114 

9-86 

4-65 

1-28 

0-72 

10-96 

2-40 

1-64 

1-30 

12*41 

2-80 

1-76 

0-80 

7-44 

1-58 

0-54 

0-62 

10-65 

8-42 

0-98 

105 

5-87 

8-32 

1-68 

1-48 

6-28 

4-05 

ISO 

1-82 

7-63 

2-84 

0-50 

1-73 

10-91 

868 

206 

304 

7-98 

6-58 

1-41 

1*53 

6-05 

10-70 

1-53 

1-57 

6-37 

2^89 

trace 

0-38 

14-87 

8-11 

0-94 

0-86 

11-31 

1-25 

1-13 

1-46 

8-33 

4-00 

1-86 

1-42 

8*68 

8-62 

1-55 

1-88 

8-05 

2-44 

0-10 

0-83 

15-61 

4-37 

•Per. 
oenta^ 
of  Coke 

left 


86-0 

77-6 

86-53 

84-3 

79-11 

88-10 

71-7 

82-25 

86-83 

86-54 

88-9 

72-19 
65-13 
69*69 
62-70 
64-61 
72-31 

59-20 

35-60 

61-6 
62-5 

61-7 

60-9 
54-9 
67-86 
52-8 

64-0 

68*1 

62*89 

57*84 

60-6 

59-4 

55-7 

58-45 

69*15 

58-6 

49-3 

62-03 

56*6 

54*94 

49-8 
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Composition  of  Vabious  FoREiGir  Coals. 


Locali^  or  Name  of  CoaL 


Aladm,  IMpi  da  Card 
RiTe-de-Gier,  Grand  Croix 
Flenil  from  Mens  . 
1>ecazeTille,  D^p.  Aveyroa     . 

Epinac 

Comineiitry    .... 

Blaozy 

Lippe-Schaiunbnrg^ 
C^r«I,  B^  Ave}Ton 

Neroi 

Saint-Girona  .... 
Sainte-Golombe 
Leopoldinengnibe,  Up.  Silesia 
Konigsgrabe,  „  • 

Salser  aod  Nenak,  Westphalia 
Hnndsziak,  „ 


a 

H. 

CAN. 

ABh. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

89-27 

4-86 

4-47 

1-41 

1-322 

87-46 

6-14 

6-63 

1-78 

1-298 

84-67 

5*29 

7-94 

2-10 

1-276 

82-12 

5-27 

7 '48 

6-13 

1-284 

81*12 

6-10 

11-26 

2-53 

1-863 

88*72 

6-29 

11-75 

0-24 

1-819 

76-48 

5-23 

16-01 

2-28 

1-362 

89-60 

4-83 

4-67 

1-00 

1-279 

76-38 

4-74 

9-02 

10-86 

1-294 

63-28 

4-35 

13-17 

19-20 

1410 

72-94 

5-45 

17-63 

4-08 

1-316 

76-41 

6-59 

17-91 

109 

1-306 

73-88 

2-76 

2-47 

20-89 

•  •  • 

78-89 

3-21 

17-77 

0-61 

1-286 

88*68 

3-21 

8-11 

•  ft  • 

1-288 

90-36 

3-20 

6-45 

•  •  ■ 

1-338 

AaalTBts. 


I  Regnault. 


Karsten. 


The  composition  of  the  ashes  of  a  coal  is  in  a  great  measure  influenced 
by  the  nature  of  the  rock  overlying  the  seam  from  which  it  is  extracted, 
as,  besides  containing  the  inorganic  elements  originally  forming  part  of 
the  plants,  hy  the  decomposition  of  which  the  coal  has  been  produced, 
they  will  also,  to  a  certain  degree,  consist  of  various  earthy  and  siliceous 
materials,  deposited  in  the  pores  of  the  coal  by  the  infiltration  of  water 
from  the  strata  above. 

The  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  seven  varieties  of  British  coal  afforded 
the  results  given  in  the  following  tabla  The  alkalies  were  not  esti- 
mated. 


COVPOSinON  OF  THE  AsHSS  OV 

'  Coals. 

No. 

1. 
3. 
& 
4. 

6. 
6. 

7. 

Name  of  Coal  from 

which  the  Aah  waa 

oUalBed. 

8iO,. 

Al,Oa. 

FoaO,.. 

CaO. 

2-75 
9-38 
2-63 
1-81 

5-10 
6-20 

8-78 

MgO. 

2-65 
9-74 
2-71 
2-68 

1-19 
0-66 

1-10 

80,. 

4-45 
8-37 
0-29 
trace 

7-23 
4-12 

4-14 

P.O.. 

0-99 
0*21 
2-00 
3-01 

0-74 
0-63 

0-88 

FeS. 
0-38 

ft  •  • 

ft  ft  ■ 

•  ft  • 

•  •• 

■  •  * 

Total. 

BowUia^  N.  Wales 

•>                n 
n               n 
tf                n 

Bedwaa        „ 
Portbinawr  „ 
Fordel      aplint,      ) 
flootcb      .        .{ 

85*78 
24-18 
87-61 
89-64 

26*87 
84*21 

37-60 

41*11 
20-82 
88-48 
89-20 

56 
52 

52 

11-15 
26  00 
14*78 
11-84 

-95 
*00 

•00 

98*83 
99*08 
98-40 
98-08 

98-08 
97*82 

99*45 

Nob.  1-4  analysed  by  R  Riley  ;  Nos.  5-7  by  J.  A.  Phillips. 

Cannsl  Coal.— This  is  a  compact^  jet-like  variety  of  coal,  sonorous 
irhen  stmck,  breaks  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  does  not  soil  the 
fingers  when  handled  It  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  candle- 
like -light  it  yields  when  burning,  and   is  known  to  Scotch  mineifs 
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as  ''parrot  coal/'  from  the  crackling,  chattering  sound  it  emits  when 
thrown  on  the  fire.  Cannel  coal  occurs  in  certain  districts  interstratified 
with  ordinary  coal,  and  often  forms,  in  the  Scotch  coal-fields,  the  upper 
portion  of  a  seam  of  non-caking  coal,  or  even  of  a  bed  of  blackband 
ironstone.  It  is  rich  in  disposable  hydrogen,  and  is  used  chiefly  in  the 
manufacture  of  gas,  for  which  purpose  it  is  in  great  demand.  The  can- 
nel coals  of  Wigan  are  mined  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  town,  but 
thin  out  in  every  direction  from  Wigan  as  a  centre. 

Ck)MP0BITI0K  OF  CaNNKL  CoAIA, 


Locality. 

Specific 
GraTity. 

C. 

H. 

O. 

N. 

& 

A»h. 

H.Q7. 

Analysts. 

Wigan    . 

Tjneside 
Boghead 

1*27 
1-32 
1-32 
1*20 

80-07 
84-07 
78  06 
65-72 

5*63 
6*71 
6-80 
9*03 

810 
7*82 
3*12 
4*78 

210 

•  ■  • 

1*85 
0*72 

1*50 

2-70 

2-40 

8-95 

19-76 

1*91 

•  •• 

«•  ■ 

•  •  • 

Vaux. 
Regnault. 
Taylor. 
StenhoQse. 

Dr.  Stenhouse  obtained  the  follow 
analyses  of  the  ash  of  Boghead  cannel 


SiO, 

.      58*31 

AljiO,      .        .        . 

33-65 

FejO,      .        . 

7*00 

KaO         .        .        . 

0-84 

NaaO 

0-41 

CaO  and  SOs  . 

traces 

ng  results  as  the  mean  of  three 


100-21 


Anthracitb. — Anthracite  may  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  product  of 
the  conversion  of  vegetable  matter  into  coal.  Its  structure  is  perfectly 
homogeneous,  its  fracture  conchoidal,  and  its  colour  a  jet  black,  with  a 
vitreous  lustre,  which  frequently  exhibits  a  remarkable  play  of  colours. 

The  results  obtained  by  various  chemists  by  analyses  of  specimens  of 


this  substance  are  given  below. 


Composition  or  Anthbacites. 


Locality. 

C. 

H. 

O.&N. 

Ash. 

Specifio 
GraTity. 

Analysts. 

Potts ville,  Pennsylvania. 
RolduCi  near  Aix-la-Chapelle . 
Mire»  Braoonnibre  . 
Sabl^,  D^p.  de  la  Sartbe 
Vizille,  D^p.  de  riB^e   . 

iB^re 

Glamorganshire 
Slievardagh,  Ireland 

90-45 
91-98 
91-45 
87-22 
94-09 
94-00 
91*44 
80  03 

2-43 
3-92 
4-18 
2*49 
1-85 
1-49 
3-84 
2-30 

2*46 
3*16 
212 
3-39 
2-85 
3-68 
3-58 

•  •  • 

467 
0-94 
2*26 
6*90 
1*90 
4*00 
152 
••• 

1*462 ) 
1-367  } 
1-343  ) 
1-761 ) 
1-730  } 
1-650) 
1-375 
1-590 

Regnault. 

Jaquelin. 

Wrightson. 
H.  How. 

Occlusion  of  Gases  in  Coal. — The  composition  of  the  gases  en- 
closed in  coal  has  of  late  years  attracted  considerable  attention,    Inves* 
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ttgations  relative  to  this  subject  have  been  made  in  Germany  by  Dr. 
£.  T.  Meyer,^  who  determined  the  volume  and  nature  of  the  gas  evolved 
from  the  coals  of  various  localities,  while  still  more  recently  Mr.  J.  W. 
Thomas  ^  has  experimented  in  this  country  upon  different  varieties  of 
British  coaL  The  experiments  of  v.  Meyer  were  conducted  by  collecting 
and  examining  the  gases  evolved  when  pieces  of  coal  of  the  size  of  nuts 
were  kept  heated  in  water  during  many  hours  at  100*"  C.  in  such  a  way  as 
to  avoid  actual  boiling.  Mr.  Thomas  sawed  slices,  each  about  six  inches 
in  length,  out  of  the  middle  of  largo  blocks  of  the  coal  to  be  examined, 
and,  without  delay,  inserted  them  into  glass  tubes  of  suitable  diameter ; 
one  end  having  been  previously  drawn  out  into  a  narrow  neck,  so  as  to 
conveniently  form  a  connection  with  the  Sprengel  mercurial  pump. 
The  other  end  was  then  sealed  before  the  blowpipe,  at  such  a  distance 
as  to  prevent  any  material  increase  of  temperature.  The  usual  water- 
joint  connection  was  then  made  with  the  Sprengel  pump,  the  air  exhausted 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  last  portions  of  the  gases  brought  over  sub- 
jected to  analysis.  When  the  whole  of  the  air  had  been  thus  removed, 
the  tube  containing  the  coal  was  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  boiling  water, 
and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  100**  C.  for  about  seven  hours,  or  until  the 
pomp  ceased  to  bring  over  any  appreciable  quantity  of  gaa  For  the 
pniposes  of  comparison,  Mr.  Thomas  divides  the  coals  experimented  upon 
into  three  dasses,  namely,  Tiouse  coed,  steam  coal,  and  anthracite. 

The  gases  evolved  from  these  three  classes  of  coal  differ  materially 
both  in  quantity  and  in  composition.  House  coal,  from  near  the  sur- 
lace,  contains  little  or  no  marsh-gas,  while  the  percentage  of  carbonic 
anhydride  and  nitrogen  is  usually  very  high.  Steam  coal  occludes  a 
laiger  volume  of  gas  than  does  house  coal,  and  it  contains  a  higher  per- 
centage of  marsh-gas.  Anthracite  encloses  by  far  the  largest  volume  of  gas, 
the  composition  of  which  closely  resembles  that  evolved  from  steam  coal. 

The  following  table  gives  the  composition  by  volume  of  the  gases 
obtained  from  the  different  coals  examined :-— 


Ka  of 
Bamplo. 

Oaa  OTolred  1^ 

100  grunmes  of 

Co«l  at  100*  C. 

{Sir  P.)  in 

wuma. 

Composition  of  GaMs. 

Carlxmio 
Anhydride. 

Oxygen. 

Hanh-gM. 

Nitrogen. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 

la 
11. 

12. 
18. 
14. 

Q.Q. 

56^ 

61-2 

56-1 

24-0 

39-7 

194-8 

250-1 

218-4 

147-4 

376-4 

149-3 

215-4 

555 -5 

600-6 

36-42 
1677 

5-44 
22-16 

9-43 

5-04 
13-21 

5-46 
18-90 

9-25 
11-86 

5-64 

2-62 
1472 

0-80 
272 
1-06 
6-09 
2-26 
0-33 
0-49 
0-44 
1-02 
0-34 
0-66 
0-64 

•  •• 

■  •  ■ 

•  •• 

0-40 
^376 

2-68 
81-98 
87-30 
81-64 
84-22 
67-47 
86-92 
78-47 
82-70 
9313 
84-18 

6278 
80-11 
2976 
6907 
56  34 

7-83 
•     4-66 

9-88 
12-61 

3*49 
14-62 
11-12 

4-26 

1-10 

1  *  Joonal  fOr  pnotliohe  Chimie,'  1871,  oxii.  p.  42 ;  1872,  oxii.  p.  144  and  p.  407. 
*  'Jour.  Chem.  Boo.,*  toL  xxriiL  1875,  p.  793. 
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House  Coals. — 1.  Plymouth  Iron-Works.  2.  Plymouth  Iron- Works, 
South  Pit     3.  Cwm  Clydach.     4.  Bettwys  CoaL     6.  Uantwit. 

Steam  Coals, — 6.  Bute  Merthyr  Colliery,  2  ft  9  in.  seam.  7.  Naviga- 
tion Colliery,  upper  4  ft.  seam.  8.  Dunraven  Colliery,  upper  4  ft. 
seam.  9.  Cyfartha  Colliery,  upper  4  ft  seam.  10.  Bute  Merthyr 
Colliery,  6  ft  seam.  11.  Dunraven  Colliery,  6  ft  seam.  12.  Duffryn 
Collier}',  9  ft  seam. 

Anthracite — 13.  Bon ville's  Court.      14.  Watney's  Llanelly. 

The  present  annual  production  of  coal  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
about  166,000,000  tons. 


Preparation  op  Carbonized  Fuels. 

Since  all  the  various  substances  used  for  fuel  are  of  organic  origin,  it 
follows  that  they  are  more  or  less  prone  to  decomposition.  Chemical 
combinations  are  stable  within  certain  limits  of  temperature  only,  and 
when  these  points  are  exceeded,  a  series  of  compounds  is  produced  by 
fresh  groupings  of  the  elements  of  which  the  original  substance  was 
composed.  When  a  substance,  such  as  wood,  is  strongly  heated,  the 
arrangement  of  its  elements  is  broken  up,  and  new  compounds  are  pro- 
duced, capable  of  existing  at  the  higher  temperature  at  which  they  are 
formed.  The  nature  of  these  products  will  in  a  great  measure  depend  on 
the  degree  of  heat  which  has  been  employed,  as  those  obtained  at  one 
temperature  will  materially  differ,  both  in  quantity  and  composition,  from 
those  formed  at  another. 

The  results  will,  moreover,  be  essentially  different,  according  as  air  is 
excluded  from  or  admitted  into  the  apparatus  in  which  the  heating  takes 
place.  When  air  is  admitted,  the  products  at  first  formed  are  imme- 
diately subjected  to  the  action  of  oxygen,  which  combines  with  their 
elements  to  form  new  bodies,  and  combustion  is  the  result  If,  on  the 
contrary,  decomposition  is  effected  by  heat  alone  in  closed  vessels,  air 
being  excluded,  the  process  is  known  by  the  name  of  dry  distillation^ 
and  affords  the  means  of  collecting  and  studying  the  various  products 
obtained  at  more  or  less  elevated  temperature&  This  operation  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  as  affording  the  means  of  modifying  various 
fuels,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  particular  circumstances  under  which 
they  are  to  be  employed.  When  a  piece  of  wood  or  coal  is  strongly 
heated,  its  elements  so  arrange  themselves  as  to  give  rise  to  various 
gaseous  compounds,  and  these,  escaping  at  an  elevated  temperature,  ignite 
and  produce  flame.  This  combustion  affords  sufficient  heat  to  cause  the 
non-volatile  portion  of  the  fuel  to  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
which  in  its  turn  produces  a  fresh  supply  of  gas  from  that  portion  of  the 
mass  with  which  it  is  in  immediate  contact  In  this  way  combustion  is 
supported  until  the  substance  is  entirely  consumed,  as  the  heat  evolved 
by  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  mass  causes 
the  dry  distillation  of  the  inner  portions  with  which  it  is  in  contact ; 
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while  the  gases  thus  evolved  tend  to  facilitate  the  union  of  the  carbon  of 
the  enter  surfaces  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

From  the  large  amount  of  water  contained  in  many  natural  fuels  it  is 
evident  that,  when  burnt,  a  portion  of  the  heat  evolved  must  be  rendered 
unavailable,  as  the  water  present  will  carry  off  by  its  evaporation  a 
portion  of  the  heat  produced.  The  presence  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
virtually  in  combination,  forming  part  of  the  fuel  will  also  give  rise  to 
the  production  of  water,  which  can  only  be  volatilized  at  the  expense  of 
a  portion  of  the  carbon  consumed. 

In  onter,  therefore,  to  obtain  a  larger  amount  of  combustible  matter 
in  a  given  weight  of  fuel,  it  has  long  been  the  custom  to  expel  the  aque- 
ous and  gaseous  portions  of  such  as  are  required  to  afford  an  intense  heat, 
before  applying  them  to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  intended.  This  is 
the  object  of  charring  wood,  or  converting  it  into  charcoal,  which  opersr 
tion  has  more  recently  been  extended  to  peat,  lignite,  and  coal  In  the 
latter  case  the  process  is  called  coking,  and  the  resulting  product  is 
known  by  the  name  of  coke.  By  this  means,  the  different  kinds  of 
natural  fuels  are  made  to  afford  a  series  of  artificial  ones,  respectively 
letter  suited  for  particular  purposes  than  the  substances  from  which 
they  are  derived.  Their  economical  preparation,  therefore,  becomes  a 
subject  of  importance,  not  only  to  the  metallurgist,  but  to  all  who  require 
the  aid  of  elevated  temperatures. 

Charcoal. 

If  we  Ignite  a  small  splinter  of  wood,  and  closely  examine  the  way 
in  which  it  bums  when  the  lighted  end  is  held  downwards,  two  distinct 
periods  will  be  observed.  When  the  flame  has  become  weak,  from  vola- 
tile  combustible  products  haviug  ceased  to  be  evolved,  except  in  very 
small  quantities,  it  is  observed  gradually  to  die  out,  and  nothing  will 
remain  but  the  feeble  glimmering  produced  by  the  slow  combustion  of  a 
portion  of  the  remaining  charcoal,  which  not  affording  sufficient  heat  to 
admit  of  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  soon 
ceases.  If,  so  soon  as  the  flame  has  died  out,  the  chip  be  placed  in  a 
close  vessel,  such  as  a  test-tube  stopped  by  the  finger,  it  will,  from  want 
of  air,  be  quickly  extinguished,  without  any  of  the  glimmering  before 
noticed  ;  and  if  a  piece  of  wood  be  at  once  heated  in  a  close  vessel,  so  as 
to  completely  char  it  without  first  producing  ignition,  the  volatile  matters 
are  driven  off,  and  charcoal  is  produced  without  loss  of  carbon  from  the 
action  of  the  air.  In  the  ordinary  methods  of  preparing  charcoal  on  a 
large  scale,  both  these  principles  are,  to  some  extent^  involved ;  as  in  this 
ease  a  portion  of  the  wood  is  consumed  in  order  to  sufficiently  raise  the 
temperature  to  drive  off  the  volatile  constituents  of  that  which  remains, 
while  the  combustible  products  of  distillation  are  more  or  less  perfectly 
consumed.  Less  frequently  charring  is  effected  in  large  ovens  or  retorts, 
and  in  ^hat  case  the  second  principle  only  comes  into  play. 
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Whichever  of  these  contiivances  be  employed,  it  is  essential  that 
time  be  allowed  for  the  oxygen  to  combine  with  hydrogen  to  form 
water,  without  which  these  gases  unite  with  and  render  volatile  a  portion 
of  the  carbon,  thereby  diminishing  the  amount  of  charcoal  produced. 
Karsten,  who  has  carefully  examined  this  subject,  obtained  the  following 
results,  from  which  the  advantage  of  the  slow  over  the  quick  method  of 
charring  becomes  apparent 


Species  of  Wood  employed. 

Percentage  Amount 

of  Charcoal  obtained 

by  Quick  Method  of 

Charring. 

Peroentoge  Amount 

of  Charcoal  obtained 

by  Slow  Method  of 

Charring. 

Young  Oak    . 

01d<io.   .... 

Young  Red  Beech 

Old  da  .... 

Yonng  White  Beech 

Old  da 

Young  Alder .... 

Old  da 

Young  Birch  .... 

Old  do 

Birch  100  years  old 
Young  Deal  (Pinus  picea) 

Old  do. 

Young  Fir  {P.  abiet)      . 

Old  do 

Young  Pine  [P.  tylvestrit) 

Old  do. 

Limetree        .... 

, 

16*54 
16-91 
14-87 
14-15 
1812 
18-66 
14-46 
15-80 
18-06 
12-20 
12-16 
14 -j6 
14-06 
16-22 
15 -85 
16-52 
18-76 
18-80 

26-60 
26-71 
26-87 
26-16 
25-22 
26-46 
26-66 
25-66 
26-06 
24-70 
25-10 
25-25 
26-00 
27-72 
24-76 
26  07 
25-96 
24-60 

The  best  method  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  charcoal  yielded  by 
various  kinds  of  wood  is  to  enclose  a  weighed  fragment  of  the  wood  in  a 
well-covered  crucible  filled  with  charcoal-dust,  and  having  placed  it  in  an 
assay  furnace,  the  heat  should  be  gradually  raised  to  redness,  at  which 
temperature  it  is  kept  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  the  crucible  must  be 
withdrawn  from  the  fire,  and  allowed  to  cool  previously  to  being  opened. 
Fine  sand  may  be  employed  instead  of  charcoal-dust  for  the  purpose  of 
excluding  air  from  the  wood.  When  the  crucible  has  suificiently  cooled, 
the  fragment  of  charcoal  is  withdrawn  and  weighed.  This  experiment 
should  be  repeated  at  least  twice  on  each  variety  of  wood,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  error. 

Preparation  of  Charcoal  in  Pilbs. — The  charcoal-burner  selects 
for  this  purpose  a  dry  locality,  sheltered  on  at  least  one  of  its  sides, 
either  by  a  hill  or  by  a  portion  of  the  uncut  forest ;  since,  if  the  piles 
were  constructed  in  an  exposed  situation,  it  would  be  difficult  to  prevent 
their  being  so  acted  on  by  the  wind  as  to  cause  an  unequal  charring  of 
the  wood.  When  a  proper  situation  has  been  chosen,  which,  to  prevent 
the  expense  of  carriage,  should  not  be  far  removed  from  the  place  where 
the  wood  has  been  felled,  a  circular  piece  of  ground  of  the  diameter  of 
the  intended  pile  is  marked  out.     If  the  soil  be  sandy  and  dry,  this  is 
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done  by  merely  cutting  around  it  a  shallow  drain  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  off  any  rain-water  which  may  fall  during  the  process  of  carboni- 
zation ;  but  should  there  be  any  reason  for  suepecting  the  dryness  of  the 
soil,  the  surface  is  slightly  raised  by  a  covering  of  stones,  logs  of  wood, 
or  by  the  Biuallet  branches  of  tree&     The  next  operation  is  to  cover  the 
surface  with  charcoal-dust,  obtained  from  a  preceding  'Operation,  or,  in 
default  of  this,  a  strew  of  leaves  is  Bometimes  employed.    A  long  post  is 
now  driven  into  the  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  it  should  be 
of  such  A  length  that  its  upper  extremity  may  extend  a  little  above  the 
top  of  the  intended  pile.     Around  this  the  wood,  which  has  previously 
been  cut  into  proper  lengths,  is  piled,  as  shown  in  fig.  2.     Groat  caro  is 
taken  to  avoid  large  cavities  between 
the  billets,  and,  for  this  reason,  those 
situated  immediately  around  the  cen- 
tral poet  should  be  made  by  eplitting 
Uie  larger  brenchee.     In  making  the 
mound,  their  thinner  edges  are  placed 
towards  the  central  post. 

The  more  slantingly  the  billets  are 
placed  against  this  post,  the  greater 

will  be  the  spaces  between  them  ;  and,  „        ,  „ ,  ,    ,     ., 

therefore,  the  more  nearly  perpendicular 

they  can  be  piled  consistently  with  the  stability  of  the  mass  and  tha 
retention  of  the  external  covering,  the  better  will  be  the  subsequent 
results.  It  is  also  evident  that,  when  logs  are  piled  horizontally  in  con- 
centric circles  radiating  from  the  centre,  considerable  spaces  must  he 
produced  by  the  divei^ence  of  the  outer  ends  of  the  billets  forming  the 
various  rings ;  and,  therefore,  a  combination  of  the  two  methods,  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  is  frequently  adopted.  All  unavoidable  spaces 
resulting  from  the  crookedness  of  the  brandies  or  their  radiation  must 
be  carefully  filled  with  small  fragments  of  wood;  and  when  the  surface 
has  been  tbns  made  even,  and  the  top  or  cap  has  been  properly  rounded 
by  the  addition  of  refuse  wood,  the  pile  is  provided  with  its  cover- 
ing. This  consists  of  sods  placed  on  the  heap  with  the  grasxy  side 
inwards,  and  beaten  all  over  with  a  shovel  to  make  them  lie  closely  on 
ita  surface.  This  is  again  covered  with  earth,  and  the  whole  pressed 
down  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  solidity.  The  covering  does  not,  how- 
ever, extend  to  the  foot  of  the  pile,  but  is  supported  at  a  few  inches 
from  the  bottom  by  twigs  held  in  their  places  by  forks,  so  as  to  form 
hoops  around  the  lower  part  of  the  pila  This  open  part  at  the  base  of 
the  mound  is  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  escape  of  the  aqueous 
vapours  generated  during  the  first  stage  of  the  operation,  as  no  opening 
is  allowed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  pile,  since  it  would  tend  to  cause  a 
draught  and  consume  a  portion  of  the  wood  to  be  charred. 

The  dimensioUB  of  the  pile  depend  on  circumstances  incident  to  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  the  charring  takes  place,  but  should  in  no  case 
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be  80  considerable  as  not  to  admit  of  easy  regulation  of  the  temperature. 
Heaps  of  only  10  feet  in  diameter  are  often  met  with,  but  these  are, 
generally  speaking,  inconveniently  small,  and  piles  of  from  30  to  40  feet 
across  the  base  are,  therefore,  sometimes  preferred. 

In  arranging  the  billets  around  the  central  stake,  care  is  taken  to  leave 
at  the  bottom  a>  small  channel  extending  from  it  to  the  exterior  of  the 
pile,  and  by  means  of  this  the  fire  is  communicated  when  it  is  finished 
and  the  external  covering  has  been  well  pressed  down.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  leaving  this  opening,  the  central  stake  is  replaced  by  three 
pieces  of  cleft  wood  so  arranged  and  tied  together  with  bands  of  green 
branches  as  to  form  a  kind  of  chimney  by  which  fire  may  be  communi- 
cated ;  and  in  this  case  a  horizontal  passage  becomes  unnecessary. 

When  the  pile  is  completed  and  the  covering  securely  packed  down, 
fire  is  communicated,  to  the  centre  of  the  mass,  either  by  throwing  lighted 
charcoal  down  the  vertical  chimney,  or  by  introducing  it  through  the 
horizontal  gallery.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  ignition,  the  wood 
placed  immediately  around  the  stake  consists  of  half-burnt  charcoal 
resulting  from  a  preceding  operation,  which  is  picked  out  for  that  pur- 
pose as  being  more  combustible  than  ordinary  wood,  of  which  the  other 
parts  of  the  stack  are  composed.  When  the  heap  has  been  ignited,  the 
hole  by  which  the  fire  has  been  introduced  is  closed  with  turf  and  earth ; 
and  the  first  period,  during  which  the  moisture  is  expelled  from  the  wood, 
commences. 

At  this  stage  great  attention  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  explosion  of 
the  heap,  from  the  ignition  of  a  mixture  of  atmospheric  air  with  the  in- 
flammable gases  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  wood.  During  the 
whole  of  the  sweating  period,  large  quantities  of  yellowish-grey  smoke 
escape,  particularly  from  the  uncovered  space  at  the  base  of  the  mound, 
and  the  interior  of  the  covering  becomes  moist  from  the  condensation  of 
aqueous  vapour  expelled  from  the  wood  by  the  action  of  heat.  When 
the  colour  of  the  smoke  issuing  from  the  mound  has  been  observed  to 
change  to  a  light  grey,  without  any  of  the  yellow  tint  before  mentioned, 
the  burner  closes  the  open  annular  space  at  the  base,  and  the  charring 
period  commences. 

The  covering  of  sods  now  requires  to  be  repaired,  as  the  central 
stake  and  the  dry  wood  in  its  vicinity  will  have  become  partially  con- 
sumed, and  have  caused  a  sinking  of  the  top  or  cap  of  the  pile.  The 
upper  part  of  the  covering  is,  therefore,  rapidly  removed,  the  charred 
wood  forced  down  by  means  of  a  long  pole  into  a  compact  mass,  and  the 
cavity  thus  made  immediately  filled  with  fresh  logs.  The  covering  is 
now  replaced  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  any  crevices  which  may 
have  occurred  in  it  from  the  sinking  of  any  part  of  the  mound  are 
stopped  without  delay,  as  they  would  otherwise,  by  admitting  atmos- 
pheric air,  cause  the  combustion  of  a  portion  of  the  wood.  The  pile  is 
now  left  to  itself  for  some  days,  except  that  small  holes  are  from  time  to 
time  made  in  the  covering,  from  four  to  five  feet  above  the  ground. 
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This  is  done  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  escape  of  tarry 
vapours  and  not  to  admit  the  requisite  amount  of  air,  which  enters 
mainly  by  openings  made  round  the  base  of  the  pile. 

The  dimensions  of  the  pile  have,  at  this  stage,  become  considerably 
reduced,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  observe  whether  it  has  equally  dimi< 
nished  in  all  its  parts,  or  if  some  portions  of  its  surface  have  sunk,  whilst 
others  are  in  their  original  condition,  thereby  giving  an  irregularity  of 
outline. 

If  such  be  the  case,  the  charring  has  been  badly  conducted.  This 
may  to  a  certain  degree  be  obviated  by  covering  the  sunken  or  more 
perfectly  carbonized  parts  with  an  additional  layer  of  sods,  and  by  means 
of  an  aperture  made  in  the  raised  portion  the  draught  may  be  increased 
in  that  direction. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  process,  when  the  wood  in  the  interior  of  the 
pile  has  become  perfectly  carbonized,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  adopt 
means  to  effect  the  charring  of  those  portions  which  are  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  movable  covering.  In  this  direction  the  wood  is  so 
cooled  by  radiation  and  by  the  condensation  of  aqueous  vapours  as  to 
escape  carbonization ;  and  the  workmen,  therefore,  accelerate  the  draught 
in  this  portion  of  the  heap  by  making  a  second  series  of  holes  in  the  cover- 
ing, parallel  with  those  which  have  before  been  described,  but  at  greater 
distances  from  one  another.  These  are  allowed  to  remain  open  until  the 
smoke  that  issues  from  them  is  seen,  by  its  blue  colour,  to  be  free  from 
watery  vapour;  and,  when  this  period  has  arrived,  they  are  closed,  in 
order  to  give  place  to  others  made  at  a  short  distance  below  them.  Holes 
for  this  purpose  are  never  made  in  the  crown  of  the  pile,  as  the  draught 
is  naturally  in  that  direction ;  but  in  very  large  mounds,  three  or  even 
four  successive  series  of  openings  are  not  unfrequently  made  at  diffe- 
rent heights  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  time  necessary  for 
the  operation  chiefly  depends  on  the  size  of  the  pile.  Small  piles  are 
generally  carbonized  in  from  six  to  fourteen  days ;  but  if  the  diameter 
be  more  than  thirty  feet,  a  month  will  be  required. 

If  at  the  termination  of  the  process  the  covering  were  removed,  and 
the  heap  broken  up  while  still  hot,  the  access  of  air  would  cause  the  char- 
coal to  ignite,  and  the  whole  would  be  consumed.  On  the  contrary,  if 
the  covering  were  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  until  the  mass  had  cooled 
down,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  removed  without  danger,  much  time 
would  be  lost.  The  charcoal  is  therefore  withdrawn  in  small  quantities, 
and  with  suitable  precautions.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  burner  lays  bare 
a  space  of  two  or  three  feet  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  and,  with  an  iron 
crook  fitted  to  a  wooden  handle,  withdraws,  one  by  one,  the  logs  of  char- 
coal. These,  which  are  red  hot  when  drawn  out,  are  extinguished  either 
with  water  or  by  being  buried  in  sand  or  in  damp  charcoal-dust ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  air  begins  to  act  too  strongly  on  the  exposed  part,  the  open- 
ing is  closed,  and  another  made  in  a  different  p^t  of  the  pile.  This 
operation,  which  is  repeated  until  the  whole  has  been  removed  and  extin^ 
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gnished,  ia  best  performed  at  night,  as  the  slightest  epark  is  then  visible, 
and  the  chance  of  loss  from  the  ignition  of  the  charcoal  thereby  reduced. 

In  some  parts  of  Lower  Austria  another  arrangement  is  employed 
for  the  preparation  of  charcoal.  This  procesa  is  said  to  yield  charcoal  of 
a  better  quality  than  that  obtained  by  the  ordinary  method.  For  this 
purpose  the  logs  aie  laid  together  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  as  shotrn  in 
tig.  3,  of  which  the  breadth  ia  regulated  by  the  length  of  the  logs.  Ita 
length  Tariea  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  The  thick  end,  which  ia  farthest 
from  that  at  which  the  fire  ia  communicated,  is  from  seven  to  nine  feet 
in  height,  whilst  the  thin  end  is  only  about  three  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  aoiL  la  the  erection  of  a  heap  of  this  kind,  the  burner  commences 
by  driving  stakes,  a,  around  the  parallelogram  in  which  the  logs  are  to 
be  placed.  These  must  project  from  the  aurface  so  as  to  be  of  the  same 
height  as  the  pile  at  the  points  at  which  they  are  reapectively  driren. 
Their  ontline,  therefore,  in  every  reapect  corresponds  with  the  form  of 
the  pile  itself. 

These  stakes  are  so  placed  as  to  leave  a  space  all  round  the  wedge- 
shaped  heap  of  logs  piled  within  the  enclosure.    The  billets  are  usually 
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eight  feet  in  length ;  and  therefore  in  order  to  allow  a  apace  of  six 
inches  between  their  ends  and  the  sides  of  the  enclosure,  the  latter  is  made 
about  nine  feet  in  width.  Tha  opening  thua  left  between  the  ends  of 
the  wood  and  the  stakes  is  for  the  pnrpose  of  receiving  the  covering 
which,  on  account  of  the  perpendicular  aides,  could  not  otherwise  be 
kept  in  ita  place. 

Slabs  or  pieces  of  cleft  wood  are  now  applied  against  the  inside  of 
the  posts,  and  wet  charcoal-dust  or  breeze  is  stamped  down  between  them 
and  the  logs  until  the  interval  is  entirely  filled.  "When  this  has  been 
done,  the  roof  receives  a  covering  of  twigs,  leaves,  and,  lastly,  charcoal- 
duat  and  earth,  which  is  moistened  with  water  and  well  beaten  down. 
In  each  of  the  longer  sides  of  the  heap  a  seriea  of  holes  is  made  in  the 
boarding,  but  these  do  not  penetrate  the  charcoal  coating ;  and  in  the 
lower  ond  a  larger  one,  b,  is  left  for  the  purpose  of  igniting  tiie  logs, 
which  is  effected  by  first  filling  the  aperture  with  shavings  or  dry  wood, 
and  then  throwing  some  red-hot  charcoal  between  the  lining  and  the  pile 
of  wood. 
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tV'Sen  the  fire  has  fairly  taken  hold  of  the  wood,  this  aperture  is 
securely  closed,  and  other  holes,  about  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter, 
are  made  at  a  height  of  about  fifteen  inches  from  the  ground,  in  the  same 
end  of  the  heap.  As  soon  as  the  smoke  issuing  from  these  assumes  a 
clear  blue  colour,  they  are  stopped,  and  others  made  higher  up  in  the 
pile,  which  in  their  turn  are  closed  as  soon  as  the  fire  has  sufficiently 
advanced  towards  them.  By  this  arrangement  the  wood  in  front  of  the 
pile  is  undergoing  the  charring  process,  while  that  placed  behind  is 
merely  losing  its  more  volatile  constituents.  When  the  operation  is 
drawing  to  a  close,  it  is  found  necessary  to  open  a  series  of  holes  in  the 
sides  of  the  heap  just  above  the  level  of  the  soil,  as  by  this  means  the 
charring  of  the  lower  logs  which  constitute  the  bottom  of  the  pile  is 
effected.  These,  from  their  proximity  to  the  ground,  and  the  dampness 
deposited  by  the  sweating  of  the  wood,  would  otherwise  remain  as  imper- 
fectly charred  billets ;  and  therefore,  to  prevent  this,  a  series  of  holes  is 
(when  the  heap  is  first  constructed)  cut  in  the  planking  forming  the 
sides.  During  the  early  part  of  the  operation  these  are  closed  by  the 
charcoal-dusty  which  is  closely  packed  between  the  boarding  and  the 
wood  to  be  charred.  But  when  the  fire  is  required  to  descend  to  the 
bottom  of  the  heap,  the  draught  is  made  to  pass  in  that  direction  by  re- 
moving the  damp  charcoal-dust  from  before  the  apertures  left  in  the 
planking.  As  soon  as  the  logs  in  front  of  the  pile  have  become  per- 
fectly charred  they  are  removed,  and  being  thus  withdrawn  from  the 
action  of  heat  shortly  after  the  operation  is  finished,  they  not  only  yield 
a  larger  amount  of  charcoal,  but  that  produced  is  of  better  quality  than 
is  afforded  by  the  ordinary  process. 

In  the  operation  of  charcoal-burning  the  dry  distillation  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  wood  is  effected  by  the  combustion  of  a  certain 
quantity,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  fuel  necessary  to  produce  the 
required  heat.  In  order  to  conduct  the  operation  with  the  greatest 
possible  economy,  no  more  air  should  be  admitted  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  combustion  of  this  amount  of  fuel,  as  any  further 
supply  will  cause  more  to  be  consumed  than  is  required  for  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  the  mass. 

The  success  of  these  processes  is  also  much  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  smoke  and  vapours,  contrary  to  their  natural  course,  are  made 
to  take  a  downward  direction,  which  not  only  affords  the  workman  the 
opportunity  of  attentively  watching  the  changes  which  are  taking  place, 
but  also  gives  him  time  for  taking  steps  to  prevent  the  access  of  too 
large  an  amoutit  of  air.  Ordinary  wood  loses  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  its  bulk  during  the  process  of  charring;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  dimensions  of  the  charcoal  produced  from  a  given  quantity 
of  wood  are  much  less  than  those  of  the  original  pile  before  the  applica- 
tion of  fire.  This  diminution  naturally  tends  to  produce  cavities  between 
the  fuel  and  its  covering,  which,  if  formed,  would  become  accessible  to 
air,  and  thereby  cause  a  useless  consumption  of  wood.     In  the  case, 
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however,  of  the  movable  coverings  employed  for  this  purpose,  this 
inconvenience  can  seldom  occur,  since,  in  proportion  as  the  size  of  the 
heap  becomes  less  through  shrinking,  the  covering  will  sink  with  it, 
and  is,  therefore,  more  effective  in  excluding  the  air  than  any  fixed  roofing 
which  could  be  substituted  for  it. 

The  loss  arising  from  the  combustion  of  a  portion  of  the  charcoal  is 
also  diminished  by  the  way  in  which  the  charring  is  conducted.  The 
piles  are  always  first  lighted  at  the  bottom ;  and,  consequently,  the 
lower  portions  will  have  become  charred  before  those  parts  which  are 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  covering  are  much  affected  by  heat. 
In  this  way  the  charcoal  which  has  arrived  at  the  last  stage  of  car- 
bonization will,  by  the  heat  which  it  evolves,  cause  the  dry  distillation 
of  the  wood  immediately  in  its  vicinity,  which,  from  the  combustible 
ga^es  evolved  and  the  burning  of  a  portion  of  the  wood,  protects,  by 
a  zone  greedy  for  oxygen,  the  portion  already  charred  from  further  action 
of  the  air.  _ 

All  these  methods  of  charcoal-burning  have,  however,  the  disadvan* 
tage  of  allowing  the  volatile  constituents  of  the  wood  to  escape,  and  these 
are  more  or  less  valuable  according  to  the  locality  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced. Various  plans  have  been  proposed  to  prevent  this  loss.  For 
this  purpose  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  covering  of  the  pile  should 
consist  of  hurdles  covered  with  clay,  into  which  pipes  for  carrying  off 
the  volatile  products  could  be  fitted.  Others  have  proposed  that,  instead 
of  covering  the  heap  with  earth  or  sand,  slaked  lime  should  be  employed, 
so  as  to  combine  with,  and  thereby  fix,  the  pyroligneous  acid.  Both 
these  plans  have,  however,  been  found  to  fail,  as  the  first  destroys  the 
flexibility  of  the  covering,  and  the  second  retains  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  acid  produced. 

If  the  method  of  carbonization  in  long  piles  be  resorted  to,  instead  of 
those  more  usually  emj)loyed,  the  gaseous  and  liquid  products  of  distilla- 
tion may  be  collected  by  an  iron  pipe  placed  in  the  higher  end  of  the 
heap,  which,  being  connected  with  a  worm-tub  filled  with  water,  will 
discharge  any  products,  which  may  be  condensed,  in  the  liquid  form. 
In  cases  where  the  site  of  the  pile  can,  from  the  facility  of  carriage 
afforded  by  a  stream  of  water  or  otherwise,  remain  stationary,  the  heap 
may  be  built  over  a  funnel-shaped  pit  lined  with  clay,  which  having  at 
its  lower  part  an  inclined  channel,  either  of  iron  or  clay,  conveys  a  por- 
tion of  the  impure  acid  and  tarry  matters  into  a  reservoir,  where  they 
gradually  accumulate.  The  time  required  for  effecting  the  complete 
charring  of  a  heap  or  mound  usually  varies  according  to  its  size,  the 
dryness  of  the  wood,  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  other  circum- 
stances. Charcoal-burning  in  large  rectangular  piles  is  extensively 
practised  in  some  parts  of  Sweden,  where  the  base  is  sometimes  a 
square  of  about  20  feet,  but  is  more  frequently  a  rectangle  of  about 
20  by  25  feet.  In  China  the  carbonization  of  wood  is  conducted 
in  pits,  provided  with  a  chimney  communicating  with    the  bottom. 
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After  being  filled  with  wood,  the  top  is  closed  by  a  covering  of  earth, 
and  the  necessary  air  is  admitted  through  a  channel  opposite  the  chim- 
ney, which  communicates  with  the  pit  half-way  between  its  top  and 
bottonL  Five  days  after  lighting,  the  smoke  begins  to  give  indicationd 
of  the  completion  of  the  process,  and,  when  it  has  become  nearly  trans- 
parent)  the  pit  and  chimney  are  both  hermetically  sealed.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  five  or  six  days  from  the  stopping  of  the  chimney,  the  charcoal 
has  sufficiently  cooled  to  admit  of  the  pit  being  uncovered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  its  removal  "  Stockholm  tar "  is  made  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner  in  Sweden  and  Finland  from  the  root  wood  of  pine  trees. 

Manufacture  of  Charcoal  in  Kilns.  —  The  kilns  used  for  tliis 
purpose  in  the  United  States  of  America  are  of  three  principal  forms, 
namely,  rectangular,  cylindrical,  and  conical.^  The  first  of  these  is  a 
lectangolar  chamber  with  an  arched  roof  from  40  to  50  feet  in  length, 
12  to  18  feet  in  width,  and  about  the  same  height  to  the  spring  of  the 
arehy  which  has  a  rise  of  about  5  feet  to  its  crown.  The  capacity  varies 
from  55  to  90  cords  of  wood,  and  kilns  of  the  latter  size  will  yield,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  about  4000  bushels  of  charcoal. 

In  the  end  walls  are  two  doors,  each  about  5  feet  square,  the  upper 
ones  serving  for  introducing  the  wood  and  the  lower  for  discharging  the 
charcoal  Three  series  of  vent-holes,  about  1  foot  apart  vertically  and 
16  inches  horizontally,  are  left  in  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  for  the 
introduction  of  the  necessary  air  and  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  various 
products  of  combustion  and  distillation.  The  walls,  which  are  15  inches 
in  thickness,  are  strengthened  at  intervals  by  brick'  buttresses,  and  by 
bracings  and  tie-rods. 

The  wood  with  which  the  kiln  is  charged  is  cut  into  4-feet  lengths, 
piled  flat^  and  as  closely  as  possible ;  four  men  are  required  to  charge  a 
45-cord  kiln  in  one  day.  When  the  kiln  has  been  fired,  the  doors  are 
closed  and  carefully  luted  with  mortar,  which  is  also  employed  for 
dosing  the  vents  as  soon  as  the  condensable  products  of  distillation 
have  escaped. 

The  kiln  may  be  lighted  by  a  chimney  left  in  the  centre  of  the 
chaige,  or  by  a  channel  running  longitudinally  through  the  middle, 
opening  at  the  two  lower  doors  at  the  ends.  The  operation  is  easily 
eondncted  provided  the  walls  are  tight.  The  smoke  which  first  issues  is 
yellow,  but  becomes  blue  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  when  the  vents 
must  be  hermetically  closed.  From  four  to  eight  days  are  required  for 
cooling,  which  is  sometimes  accelerated  by  the  use  of  water.  This, 
however,  to  some  extent  deteriorates  the  quality  of  the  charcoal.  The 
whde  chaise  can  be  drawn  by  four  men  in  one  day,  but  from  6  to  10  per 
cent  of  imperfectly  charred  wood  is  found  upon  the  floor.  These  brands 
may  either  be  returned  with  the  next  charge  or  be  employed  as  ordinary 
fuel     The  rectangular  kiln  is,  however,  going  out  of  use  on  account  of 

1  'On  the  Uiuiiif«ctur6  of  CluLrcoal  In  Kilns,'  by  T.  Egletton.    Trans.  American 
Intiteto  of  XiniBic  Boginean,  rot  Yiii.  p .  373. 
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the  difficulty  of  keeping  it  air-tight  when  of  large  size,  while  small  ones 
cannot  he  worked  economically. 

The  cylindrical  kiln  is  a  chamber  of  28  feet  in  diameter  and  12  feet 
in  height,  which  is  sometimes  very  slightly  coned.  This  is  covered  by 
a  dome  of  about  6|  feet  rise,  and  is  bound  with  broad  wrought-iron  rings. 

There  are  two  principal  openings — a  circular  one,  about  5  feet  in 
diameter  in  the  roof,  and  a  rectangular  one  upon  the  ground  leveL  ,  A 
large  portion  of  the  charge  is  introduced  by  the  lower  opening,  while  the 
higher  one  is  used  for  filling  the  upper  parts  of  the  kiln.  The  whole  of 
the  charcoal  is  removed  through  the  lower  opening.  The  filling  is  com- 
menced by  placing  pieces  of  wood  about  6  inches  in  diameter  radially  on 
the  floor,  leaving  interstices  between  them  as  air-channels.  Above  these 
are  placed  about  2  feet  of  dry  wood  and  brands,  keeping  a  central  space 
about  4  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  carried  to  the  top  of  the  kiln  to  serve 
as  a  chimney.  The  wood,  which  is  placed  horizontally,  is  packed  as 
closely  as  possible,  and  when  no  more  can  be  put  in  through  the  lower 
door,  it  is  closed,  and  the  charging  continued  from  above.  Shavings  and 
brushwood  are  then  placed  in  the  central  chimney,  while  the  horizontal 
and  radial  air-channels  have  been  partially  filled  with  the  same  material 
during  the  charging  of  the  kiln.  From  four  to  five  men  can  charge  a 
45-cord  kiln  in  one  day. 

The  firing  is  effected  by  a  long  torch  introduced  through  the  bottom 
door,  by  which  the  inflammable  materials  in  the  radial  air^hannels  are 
ignited.  Six,  seven,  or  even  ten  days,  according  to  the  size  of  the  kiln, 
are  required  for  charring,  and  from  four  to  six  days,  after  closing  all 
the  vents,  are  necessary  for  cooling.  The  charcoal  is  discharged  in  one 
day. 

The  objection  of  want  of  stability  made  with  regard  to  rectangular 
kilns  applies  with  even  greater  force  to  cylindrical  ones,  and  they  are 
consequently  being  given  up  in  favour  of  a  conical  form,  which  has 
usually  a  smaller  capacity  than  either  of  the  two  preceding  varieties. 
The  usual  dimensions  are  20  to  25  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  with  a 
height  of  from  20  to  25  feet^  taking  from  25  to  40  cords  of  wood,  and 
having  the  walls  so  battered  as  to  require  no  kind  of  bracing.  These 
kilns,  in  some  cases,  form  a  single  truncated  cone ;  in  others  they  are 
formed  of  a  combination  of  two  cones,  of  which  the  flatter  forms  a  roof 
to  the  steeper  one ;  while,  in  a  third  variety,  the  walls  are  coned  to  a 
height  of  about  6  feet  only,  the  remaining  14  feet  being  curved  to  the 
arc  of  a  circle.  The  doors  are  arranged  and  the  charging  and  discharg- 
ing conducted  in  a  manner  generally  similar  to  that  described  for  the 
cylindrical  kiln. 

A  kiln  containing  35  cords  of  wood  requires  one  day  for  charging, 
three  days  for  cooling,  and  a  day  for  discharging.  The  yield  of  charcoal 
in  the  best-conducted  establishments  is  about  50  bushels  per  cord, 
although  in  the  case  of  hardwood  it  may  sometimes  be  as  high  as  60 
bushels.     The  weight  of  the  charcoal  produced  varies  with  the  nature  of 
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the  wood  used,  white  pine  heiog  9-8  Iba.  and  the  hardest  augai  maple 
18-95  Iba  per  bushel 

la  all  cases  it  is  desirable  to  face  the  vents  in  these  kilns  with  cast- 
iron,  'since  wtlhoat  such  a  protection  the  mortar  in  their  immediate 
vicinity  is  rapidly  acted  upon  by  pyioUgneous  acid. 

When  the  collection  of  the  volatile  constituents  of  wood  becomes  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  the  charring  is  conducted  in  stationary 
kilns  or  furnaces,  from  which  they  may  be  conveyed  by  proper  appli- 
ances into  receivers  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Such  kilns  or  furnaces  are 
of  two  kinds.  In  the  first,  carbonization  is  effected,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
common  charcoal  pile,  at  the  expense  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  wood, 
which  is  consumed  in  order  to  produce  the  hert  necessary  for  the 
distillation  and  charting  of  the  remainder.  In  the  second  variety, 
the  heat  necessary  for  the  dry  distillation  of  the  wood  is  not  obtained  by 
the  combustion  of  any  part  of  the  charge  of  the  kiln,  but  ia,  on  the  con- 
trary, raised  by  the  expenditure  of  a  certain  amount  of  fuel,  entirely 
distinct  from  that  from  which  charcoal  is  to  be  manufactured. 

Fig&  4  and  5  represent  a  section  and  plan  of  one  of  the  many  kilns 
belonging  to  the  first  class.     In  this  arrangement  the  aii  has  access  into 
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the  fomace  through  the  grate,  a.  This  kiln  is  partially  filled  through 
the  door,  b,  and  when  the  charge  has  been  raised  to  that  level,  the 
Rinainder  of  the  wood  is  introduced  through  the  aperture,  e,  left  for  that 
porpoae  in  the  crown  of  the  dome.  When  the  charging  has  been  com- 
pbted,  the  openings,  b  and  c,  are  closed  by  doors  or  tiles  against  which 
earth  is  thrown  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  air.  The  wood  is  now 
ignited  by  kindling  a  fire  in  the  ash-pit  immediately  beneath  the  grate ; 
and  when  it  has  become  fairly  alight,  the  draught  is  regulated  by  a 
sliding  door,  d. 

At  soon  as  the  walls  of  the  kiln  have  attained  a  sufficient  heat  to 
complete  the  operation,  the  door,  d,  is  closed,  and  the  kiln  left  to  itself, 
until  the  whole  of  the  wood  which  it  contains  has  been  converted  into 
diarcoaL     The  volatile  ingredients  escape  throngh  the  aperture,  e,  and 
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are  more  or  less  completely  condensed  by  passing  through  a  series  of 
tubes  surrounded  by  water. 

The  grate  at  the  bottom  of  these  kilns,  instead  of  being  made  of 
iron  bars,  is  a  kind  of  trellis  formed  either  of  open  brickwork  or  of 
perforated  tiles ;  and  when  the  apertures  of  these  are  small,  the  firing 
of  the  charge  is  effected  through  the  door,  b.  When  the  operation 
is  terminated,  all  the  apertures  by  which  air  could  be  admitted  are  com* 
pletely  closed,  and  the  kiln  is  allowed  to  cool ;  the  charcoal  being  finally 
withdrawn  through  the  door,  b. 

Kilns  of  different  constructions  are  in  various  places  employed  for 
the  production  of  charcoal,  according  to  this  principle.  Some  of  these 
are  made  quadrangular,  and,  in  form,  nearly  resemble  the  boarded  heaps 
before  described.  Two  openings  in  the  lower  end,  to  which  doors  are 
adapted,  serve  for  charging  the  wood  and  withdrawing  the  charcoal 
when  made,  while  the  requisite  supply  of  air  is  obtained  through  aper- 
tures in  the  walls.  The  first  row  of  holes  is  made  on  the  same  level  as 
the  ground  on  which  the  kiln  stands ;  the  second  at  eighteen  inches  from 
the  floor ;  and  the  third  at  a  distance  of  about  three  feet  from  the  first 

When  the  wood  is  placed  in  the  kiln,  a  channel  is  constructed  in 
the  direction  of  its  longer  axis,  which  corresponds  with  a  door  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  brickwork.  By  this  opening  fire  is  communicated  to 
the  charge,  and  as  soon  as  ignition  of  the  mass  has  taken  place,  the  door 
by  which  it  was  lighted  is  closed.  As  the  process  proceeds,  the  aper- 
tures are  successively  closed  by  plugs  of  clay,  and  when  the  operation 
has  been  completed,  the  whole  of  the  exterior  surface  is  covered  with 
clay.  The  gases  and  other  volatile  ingredients  escape  through  a  pipe 
placed  in  the  higher  end  of  the  kiln  for  that  purpose,  and  when  the 
charge  has  become  completely  charred,  it  is  allowed  to  remain  untouched 
until  it  has  grown  nearly  cold.  In  large  kilns  of  this  description,  the 
cooling  often  occupies  several  days,  since,  if  they  were  opened  before 
being  reduced  to  a  proper  temperature,  the  air,  on  coming  in  contact 
with  red-hot  charcoal,  would  cause  it  to  be  consumed. 

Appliances  of  the  second  kind,  i.e,,  where  the  heat  necessary  for  char- 
ring the  charge  is  applied  from  without,  are  employed  chiefly  where  the 
charcoal  produced  is  of  less  value  than  the  tar,  pyroligneous  acid,  naph- 
tha, and  other  volatile  ingredients,  and  are  therefore  seldom  used  by  the 
metallurgist  for  the  preparation  of  the  fuel  he  requires.  Coniferous 
woods  yield  the  largest  amount  of  tar,  and  are  consequently  those  most 
frequently  subjected  to  distillation  when  the  production  of  that  substance 
is  the  important  consideration.  The  arrangements  by  which  both  the 
tar,  &C.,  and  charcoal  may  be  made  available  are  extremely  various,  but 
one  of  those  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  consists  of  a  cast-iron  cylinder, 
60  set  in  brickwork  that  the  flame  and  strongly-heated  gases  escaping 
from  a  fireplace  below  may  circulate  freely  around  it.  The  wood  to  be 
charred  is  placed  in  the  cylinder  through  an  opening  which  can  be  her- 
metically closed.     This  is  done  by  a  luted  door,  and  the  vapours  arising 
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dnring  the  distillation  are  conveyed  by  an  iron  pipe  into  a  worm-tub, 
where  those  products  which  are  capable  of  assuming  the  liquid  form  are 
condensed.  When  the  wood  in  the  retort  ceases  to  give  off  tarry  vapours, 
the  luted  door  is  removed,  and  the  charcoal  is  withdrawn  by  rakes.  On 
being  withdrawn  from  the  retort,  it  falls  into  sheet-iron  cases,  which, 
being  furnished  with  closely-fitting  covers,  prevent  the  combustion  of 
the  red-hot  charcoal,  and  in  these  it  is  allowed  to  cooL  By  a  more 
recent  improvement  in  the  construction  of  retorts  of  this  description,  the 
non-condensable  gases  issuing  from  the  wood  in  process  of  charring  are 
made  to  afford  a  portion  of  the  heat  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  opera- 
tion. This  is  done  by  conducting  the  vapours,  which  escape  condensa- 
tion on  passing  through  the  worm-tubs,  under  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
in  which  the  wood  is  heated.  When  this  arrangement  has  been  raised 
to  a  certain  temperature  by  a  fire  placed  under  the  retort,  and  consider- 
able quantities  of  combustible  gases  are  evolved,  they  become  ignited  on 
coming  in  contact  with'  the  flame  from  the  grate^  and  thus  afford  suffi- 
cient beat  for  completing  the  operation. 

The  avemge  weight  of  charcoal  produced  by  the  pile  or  stack  pro- 
cess from  ordinary  wood  amounts  to  about  22  per  cent  When  the  dis- 
tillation is  carried  on  in  close  ovens,  this  quantity  is  frequently  increased 
to  27  per  cent ;  but  as  about  5  per  cent  is  required  for  heating  the  oven 
or  retort,  this  method  in  reality  affords  results  very  little  superior  to  those 
obtained  from  the  common  charcoal  mound.  ■ 

Mushet,  who  made  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  amount  of  charcoal 
yielded  by  different  kinds  of  wood,  obtained  the  annexed  results.  This 
investigation  was  conducted  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  woods,  before  being 
charred,  were  thoroughly  dried,  and  pieces  of  each  sort  selected  as  nearly 
alike  in  every  respect  as  possible.  One  hundred  parts  of  each  kind  were 
employed,  and  respectively  yielded  the  following  amounts  of  charcoal : — 

Percent, 

liignnm  Vit»  afforded  26*0,  of  a  greyish  colour,  resembling  ooke. 

Mahogany  „  25*4,  ting^  with  brown,  spongy  and  porous. 

I*bamum  .    „  .  24*5,  velvet  blacky  compact,  very  hard.- 

Chestnut  „  28*2,  glossy  black,  compact,  finn. 

Oak.  „  22 '6,  black,  dose,  very  firm. 

Walnnt  .     „  20*6,  doll  black,  close,  firm. 

Holly  „  19*9,  dull  black,  loose,  and  bulky. 

Beedi  „  19*9,  dull  black,  spongy,  firm. 

Sycamore  „  19*7,  fine  black,  bulky,  moderately  firm. 

£lm  „  19*5,  fine  black,  moderately  firm. 

Norway  Pine  „  19*2,  shining  black,  bulky,  very  soft. 

Willow   '  „  18*4,  velvet  black,  bulky,  loose,  and  soft. 

Ash  „  17*9,  shining  black,  spongy,  firm. 

Birch  „  17*4,  velvet  black,  bulky,  firm. 

Scottish  Pine  „  16*4,  tinged  with  brown,  moderately  firm. 

The  specific  gravity  of  charcoal  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  wood 
from  which  it  is  manufactured,  the  denser  varieties  usually  affording  the 
heaviest  charcoal,  and  vice  versd.  Hassenfratz,  who  has  made  careful 
experiments  on  this  subject,  gives  the  following  specific  gravities  for  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wood-charcoal,  interstices  included  : — ^Alder,  0'134;  birch, 
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0-203;  white  beech,  0*183 ;  oak,  0*155  ;  red  beech,  01 87 ;  and^  red  fir, 
0*176.  Knapp,  who  made  his  experiments  on  a  large  scale,  found  the 
following  numbers  as  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  various  kinds  of  wood- 
charcoal  : — Beech-wood  charcoal  (split  wood),  8  to  9  lbs. ;  charcoal  from 
split  oak  wood,  7  to  8  lbs.  $  pine  wood,  5*5  to  7  lbs. ;  of  the  softer  kinds  of 
wood,  4*5  to  5*5  lbs. 

The  charcoal  obtained  from  wood  by  the  methods  above  described  is 
not  pure  carbon  mixed  with  the  inorganic  constituents  of  wood,  and  on 
being  strongly  heated  in  a  closed  platinum  crucible,  a  considerable  loss  of 
weight  is  experienced  through  the  expulsion  of  volatile  matter. 

The  analysis  of  beech- wood  charcoal  produced  by  the  ordinary  mound 
process  afforded  Faisst  the  following  results,  exclusive  of  ash : — 

HaO 7-28 

0 88*89 

H 2-42 

OandN l-4« 


Ash  =  802  per  cent.  100*00 

Charcoal  has  also  the  property  of  absorbing  considerable  quantities  of 
water  from  exposure  to  the  air.  Allen  and  Pepys  found  that  by  a  week's 
exposure  to  a  moist  atmosphere  the  charcoal  of 

Per  cent.  Per  cent 


Lignum  Yitae  gained  in  weight  .      9*6 

Fir 13*0 

Box 140 


Beech  gained  in  weight        .        .     ]  6*3 

Oak 16-5 

Mahogany 18*0 


Common  charcoal  when  kept  in  store  contains,  on  an  average,  about 
12  per  cent,  of  hygroscopic  water. 

In  addition  to  its  facility  for  taking  up  aqueous'  vapours,  charcoal 
possesses  the  property  of  absorbing  large  quantities  of  any  gas  by  which 
it  may  be  surrounded. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  volumes  of  different  gases 
which  one  volume  of  cKarcoal  is  capable  of  absorbing': — 


NH, 

HCl 

80i 

HaS 

CO, 


90 

CO 

85 

0 

65 

N 

55 

H 

85 

9-42 
9-25 
6-50 
1-25 


Peat-Chaecoal  or  Peat-Coke. 


The  charcoal  obtained  from  peat  is  subject  to  disadvantages  which 
prevent  its  general  application  to  metallurgical  purposes.  In  the  first 
place,  peat  usually  contains  a  large  amount  of  ash,  and  yields  only  from 
24  to  30  per  cent,  of  charcoal,  which  must  therefore  yield  a  very  large 
proportion  of  earthy  matter  when  burnt,  and  is  thus  rendered  useless  for 
many  operations  to  which  it  might  otlierwiso  be  advantageously  applied. 
If  we  suppose,  for  example,  that  a  variety  of  peat  contains  10  per  cent, 
pf  incombustible  matter,  and  affords  25  per  cent  of  coke,  it  is  evident 
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tbat  the  coke  thus  produced  would  contain  no  less  than  40  per  cent  of 
asb,  which  would  render  it  unfit  for  many  of  the  purposes  for  which^  if 
more  free  from  ash,  it  might  be  employed.  Besides  this,  it  is  found 
impossible  to  transport  peat-charcoal  to  any  considerable  distance  from 
the  place  where  it  is  prepared,  for,  being  extremely  friable,  it  soon  falls 
to  pieces,  and  is  thereby  rendered  worthless  as  a  fuel.  In  blast-furnaces, 
where  it  has  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  charges  above  it,  this  charcoal 
is  found  to  crumble  and  choke  the  blast,  and  it  can  therefore  be  employed 
only  under  steam-boilers,  in  forge  fires,  or  in  reverberatory  furnaces. 

CHABRiNa  IN  Heap& — From  the  circumstance  of  peat  being  generally 
cat  in  the  form  of  rectangular  bricks,  it  admits  of  being  piled  so  as  to 
leave  but  few  interstices  between  the  blocks  ;  and  from  being  less  readily 
combustible  than  wood,  the  heaps  in  which  it  is  prepared  require  a  less 
perfect  covering,  and  may  be  built  of  smaller  size.  The  heaps  commonly 
employed  for  making  peat-charcoal  are  from  seven  to  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
and  four  feet  in  height.  After  a  proper  situation  has  been  selected  for 
the  mound,  a  post  is  driven  into  the  ground,  and  around  this  the  blocks 
of  turf  are  placed  in  concentric  rings.  At  the  bottom  are  four  channels, 
made  of  the  thickness  of  a  brick,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  air  into 
the  arrangement  These,  which  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  com- 
mencing at  the  central  stake,  and  terminating  at  the  periphery  of  the  circle 
described  by  the  base  of  the  mound,  are  subsequently  used  for  regulating 
the  rapidity  of  the  carbonization.  When  the  peat  has  been  properly 
ananged,  the  mound  is  first  covered  with  an  inner  layer  of  moss  or  leaves 
and  by  an  outer  covering  of  sods  or  charcoal-dust,  which  is  well  packed 
down  to  exclude  the  ai&  Some  dry  wood  for  igniting  the  mass  is  then 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  stake,  and  the  fire  is  communicated  through 
one  of  the  channels  before  described.  By  the  alternate  opening  and 
shutting  of  these,  the  combustion  is  equally  eifected  in  all  parts  of  the 
mound;  and  as  soon  as  flame  begins  to  appear  from  the  crown,  which  for 
a  small  space  around  the  stake  is  left  uncovered,  the  opening  is  closed 
with  turf  and  earth,  and  the  completion  of  the  charring  accomplished  by 
means  of  holes  made  all  round  in  the  covering,  which,  commencing  near 
the  top,  are  brought  down  by  six  inches  at  a  time  until  they  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  heap.  In  this  process,  as  in  that  of  charring  wood,  the 
progress  of  the  operation  is  known  from  the  colour  of  the  smoke  evolved. 
Knapp  states  the  produce  in  charcoal  of  the  mounds  examined  by  him 
to  have  been  as  follows : — 


• 

Gave  per  c^nt 
in  Weight. 

Gave  per  cent 
in  Volame. 

Peat,  not  completely  ur-dried 

n     air-dzied 

M     fmm  Pfangstadt^  very  dry      .... 
„     of  good  qiudity,  auite  dry       .... 
„     from  the  Siegen  district,  very  good 

24 

27 
30 
S6i 
28 

27 

82i 

29 

49 

40 

E 
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Tbe  peat  is  only  withdrawn  from  the  mound  after  being  allowed  to 
cool  down  to  a  proper  temperature,  as  the  use  of  water  for  quenching  it 
is  objectionable  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  the  resulting  char- 
coal becomes  reduced  to  powder.  The  amount  of  charcoal  furnished  by 
peat  when  the  experiments  are  made  on  a  small  scale  is  usually  greater 
than  those  above  given,  as  there  is  then  less  loss  sustained  from  the 
crumbling  nature  of  the  product. 

Charbino  in  Ovens. — Although  the  product  obtained  from  carboniza- 
tion in  ovens  is  not  much  greater  than  that  yielded  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess, yet  the  supply  of  air  and  the  rapidity  of  charring  are  more  easily 
regulated,  and  consequently  the  operation  is  more  satisfactorily  conducted, 
when  ovens  are  employed. 

One  of  the  forms  given  to  these  ovens  is  that  used  at  the  manufactory 
of  arms  at  Obemdorf,  in  Wtirtemberg.  These  ovens  have  the  form  of 
an  upright  cylinder  9  feet  in  height,  and  are  closed  at  the  top  by  a 
dome,  in  which  an  aperture  is  left  for  the  convenience  of  charging. 
This  cylinder  is  5|  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  a  fire-brick  lining  15 
inches  in  thickness.  This  is  surroimded  by  the  same  thickness  of 
sand,  which  is  enclosed  between  the  lining  and  another  15-inch  wall,  so 
that  the  entire  thickness  of  the  sand  and  walls  together  is  45  inches. 
Above  the  floor  of  the  oven  are  three  tiers  of  air-holes  made  by  inserting 
pieces  of  musket-barrels  into  the  wall,  which  may  be  closed  by  stoppers 
from  the  outside. 

The  door  for  drawing  the  charcoal  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the  floor, 
and  is  closed  by  an  iron  slab,  against  which  sand  is  thrown  for  the  pur- 
pose of  excluding  the  air.  On  charging  the  oven,  a  channel  is  left 
through  its  axis  for  the  convenience  of  igniting  its  contents,  which  is  done 
by  throwing  lighted  charcoal  down  the  chimney  thus  made.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  operation  both  the  charging  hole  and  lower  vent- 
holes  are  left  open,  but  as  soon  as  the  peat  becomes  white-hot  the  former 
is  shut  by  an  iron  plate  and  covered  with  sand.  The  lower  air-holes 
are  at  the  same  time  closed,  and  those  which  are  placed  next  above  them 
opened.  When  smoke  has  ceased  to  be  given  off,  the  whole  of  the 
apertures  must  be  closed,  and  the  furnace  and  its  contents  are  allowed  to 
cool  together.  The  coking  process  is  completed  in  from  thirty  to  forty- 
eight  hours,  but  the  oven  is  seldom  fit  to  draw  in  less  than  six  days 
after  closing  the  air-holes.  For  this  reason  a  series  of  ten  ovens  is 
employed,  in  order  to  allow  of  one  being  charged  and  another  drawn 
every  day. 

Instead  of  effecting  the  coking  of  one  portion  of  the  peat  at  the 
expense  of  another  part  consumed  in  the  same  furnace  to  obtain  the 
necessary  elevation  of  temperature,  it  is  sometimes  subjected  to  dry 
distillation  in  a  kind  of  retort  specially  adapted  to  that  purpose.  At 
Crouy-sur-Ourcq,  near  Meaux,  an  apparatus  of  this  kind  was  fonnorly 
employed,  but  we  are  not  aware  whether  it  is  still  in  operation.  Fig.  6 
is  a  sectional  view  of  this  arrangement ;  a  is  the  cylindrical  coking 
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duunber,  the  walls  of  which  ere  heated  by  the  flame  and  hot  air  passing 
through  the  intermediate  flue,  b.     Thia  space  itself  ia  divided  by  par- 
titions of  firo-tiles  into  three  stages,  through  the  apertures  of  which  the 
hot  air  from  the  fires,  e,  ascends  and  beats  the  coking  chamber.     In  order 
to  avoid  loss  of  heat,  a  cylindrical  hollov  space,  d,  is  left  in  the  outer 
wall  of  the  kiln,  which,  being  constantly  full  of  stagnant  uir,  tends  to 
prevent  the  cooling  of  the  apparatus.     The  peat  is  introduced  through 
the  opening  at/,  which,  as  soon  as  the  charging  is  finished,  is  closed  by 
an  iron  plate,  and  thickly  covered  with  ashes  or  sand.    The  flue  from  the 
fire-place  opens  above  this  aperture,  and  its  out- 
let is  provided  with  a  movable  iron  cover,  g,  in 
which  there  ia  a  hole  for  tho  escape  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion.    The  bottom  of  the  kiln  is 
closed  by  an  iron  plate,  k,  which,  being  attached 
to  the  iron  rod,  i,  may  be  withdrawn  or  replaced 
at  pleasure.     When  the  carbonisation  ia  com- 
pleted, this  plate  is  withdrawn,  and  the  charcoal 
allowed  to  fall  into  the  chamber  below.      Tho 
volatile  products  which  are  generated  during  the 
process  are  carried  off  by  the  pipe,  e,  and  con- 
ducted into  a  condensing  apparatus. 

The  gases  which  escape  from  this  are  con- 
veyed by  metallic  pipes  into  the  fire-places,  e,  and 

being  there  consumed,  yield  a  portion  of  the  heat  n,.  t.-Pt»M!bmn»i  Own; 
necessary  for  carrying  on  the  operation.      The  «itu«i  mcHod. 

product  of  charcoal  obtained  from  this  furnace  is  larger  than  that 
produced  by  tlie  methods  before  described,  but  from  the  impact  it 
leceives  in  falling  from  the  retort  to  the  chamber  beneath,  it  frequently 
becomes  much  broken,  and  is  thereby  rendered  to  a  certain  extent  less 
valuable  than  if  obtained  in  larger  masses. 

Mr.  Vignoles,  in  the  year  1849,  patented  a  process  for  charring  peat 
by  steam  superheated  to  the  melting-point  of  lead  or  tin.  "  Peat,  in  the 
state  of  pulp,  is  thrown  in  a  mass  into  a  cylindrical  drum-shaped  vessel, 
divided,  if  necessary,  into  compartments,  which  is  caused  to  revolve  with 
great  rapidity  on  its  axis;  the  requisite  velocity  being  such  as  shall 
drive  off  the  water  or  other  fluid  from  the  solid  parts  of  the  peat  or  tnrf 
by  centrifugal  force,"  The  axis  of  this  cyiiudrioal  vessel  should  be 
vertical,  and  the  cylinder  should  be  from  6  to  10  feet  in  diameter,  and 
from  IJ  to  24  feet  in  depth.  The  external  surface  is  composed  of  wire- 
gauze  or  perforated  sheet-metal,  of  which  the  apertures  should  he  of 
such  a  aize  aa  to  retain  the  particles  of  peat,  whilst  the  water  escapes 
freely  through  them.  When  the  peat,  as  obtained  from  the  bog,  ia  not 
■nf&ciently  pulpy,  it  may  be  readily  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  nearly 
homogeneous  mad  by  the  operation  of  edge-stones  or  a  pug-mill.  When 
a  sufficient  amount  of  water  has  been  expelled  by  this  process,  the  peat, 
in  the  fonn  of  a  coherent  mass,  is  removed  and  moulded  into  blocks. 
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These  are  introduced  into  large  iron  cylinders,  into  which  superheated 
steam  is  admitted  at  a  pressure  of  from  45  to  60  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
The  charcoal  thus  produced  is  stated  to  be  equal  to  gas-coke ;  but  this 
process,  although  tried  on  a  large  scale  and  at  great  expense  by  the 
inventor,  never  came  into  practical  use. 

The  quality  of  the  charcoal  obtained  will  necessarily  vary  in  accord- 
ance with  the  nature  of  the  peat  from  which  it  has  been  prepared.  A 
fibrous  peat  affords  a  spongy  charcoal,  while  a  more  compact  variety 
yields  a  product  of  better  quality.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  charcoal 
obtained  from  peat  is  friable,  and  incapable  of  sustaining  handling  or 
moderate  pressure  without  crumbling.  This  defect  would  be  alone  suffi- 
cient to  render  it  unsuitable  for  general  metallurgical  purposes,  since, 
in  the  first  place,  it  could  not  be  transported  to  any  considerable  distance 
without  great  waste,  and,  in  the  second,  it  would  be  incapable  of  sup- 
porting the  pressure  to  which  fuel  is  subjected  in  the  blast-furnace. 
Charcoal  prepared  from  peat  which  has  been  much  reduced  in  bulk  by 
compression  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  free  from  this  defect ;  but  the  pre- 
liminary process  generally  increases  the  cost  to  such  an  extent  as  to  pre- 
clude its  profitable  application.  Notwithstanding  that  peat  was,  according 
to  Carlowitz,  charred  in  piles  as  far  back  as  1712,  and  peat-charcoal 
was  made  in  the  Harz,  as  Yogel  informs  us,  in  1735,  none  of  the 
attempts  which  have  hitherto  been  made  to  utilize  this  fuel  have  been 
practically  successful  on  a  large  scale. 


Coke. 

The  combustible  residue  which  remains  after  the  volatile  constituents 
of  bituminous  coal  have  been  eliminated  by  the  action  of  heat  is  called 
coke.  In  preparing  this  material,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  charcoal,  one 
of  the  chief  objecta.  ia  the  production  of  a  fuel  which  shall  be  more 
suitable,  for  certain  purposes,  than  the  coal  from  which  it  is  produced ; 
the  elimination  of  a  large  portion  of  the  sulphur  present  in  the  original 
fuel  is,  at  the  same  time,  accomplished. 

We  are  without  precise  information  with  regard  to  the  date  when 
coke  was  first  employed.  It  is,  however,  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
when,  on  account  of  its  increasing  consumption,  wood  became  scarce  and 
expensive,  attempts  would  be  made  to  extract  from  pit-coal  a  material 
which  might  be  advantageously  employed  as  a  substitute  for  oidinary 
charcoal  The  first  experiment  would  be  to  subject  coal  to  a  process 
similar  to  charcoal-burning,  and  in  this  way  a  fuel  would  be  produced 
of  which  the  practical  value  must  have  been  quickly  appreciated. 

Coke  was  employed  in  Derbyshire  for  drying  malt  about  the  year 
1640.  In  Plot's  "History  of  Staffoidshire "  (1686),  it  is  stated  that 
coal  was  charred  in  the  same  manner  as  wood  j  that  coal  so  prepared  was 
called  "  coak,''  and  was  capable  of  producing  a  heat  almost  as  strong  as 
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that  afforded  bj  charcoal.  Swedenborg,  writing  in  the  year  1734,  says 
that  in  certain  districts  in  England  coke  was  employed  in  the  smelting 
of  iron,  but  that  its  use  was  not  brought  to  perfection.  M.  de  Genssane, 
in  his  *'  Traits  de  la  Fonte  des  Mines  par  le  Feu  du  Charbon  de  Terre  " 
(Paris,  1770),  describes  and  gives  drawings  of  ovens  erected  at  Sulzbach 
bj  the  Prince  of  Nassau  for  the  preparation  of  coke.  This  arrangement 
consists  of  a  series  of  brick  muffles  or  retorts  set  in  a  row,  in  which  the 
coal  is  distilled  by  the  heat  obtained  from  independent  fire-places.  The 
piodacts  of  distillation  were  also  collected,  and  are  recommended  for 
lubricating  cart-axles  and  for  burning  in  lamps. 

In  a  work  published  in  1774,  M.  Jars  gives  a  drawing  of  nine  kilns 
employed  at  Newcastle  for  destroying  the  sulphur  and  reducing  coal  to 
cinders  and  "  coaks." 

Until  comparatively  recent  times  coke  was  most  frequently  prepared 
by  burning  coal  in  piles  or  heaps,  and  even  at  the  present  day  this 
method  of  coking  is  still  practised  in  certain  districts. 

Good  coke  should  possess  sufficient  solidity  to  enable  it  to  withstand 
the  pressure  of  a  blast-furnace  without  crushing,  and  is  of  little  value 
unless  obtained  in  large  prismatic  pieces,  not  liable  to  crumble  and  form 
dust.  From  the  difference  observed  in  the  properties  and  composition  of 
coals,  it  is  evident  that  all  cannot  be  equally  fitted  for  the  manufacture 
of  coke,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  select  such  as  are  best  adapted 
for  the  purpose. 

The  nature  of  the  coke  produced  from  any  particular  variety  of  coal 
is  also  considerably  influenced  by  the  method  of  its  preparation,  as  well 
as,  in  a  certain  degree,  by  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  ash  existing  in 
the  coal  from  which  it  is  manufactured.  Coke  which,  has  been  made  in 
large  quantities  is  usually  better  in  quality  than  that  manufactured  on 
a  more  limited  scale ;  as,  from  the  weight  of  the  mass  operated  on,  the 
product  will  be  more  compact  than  when  smaller  quantities  are  used, 
while,  from  the  high  temperature  obtained,  the  volatile  ingredients  will 
be  more  perfectly  driven  off.  When  the  ash  contained  in  the  coal  is 
fusible,  it  melts  and  forms  a  kind  of  cement  for  the  particles  of  coke, 
which  is  thereby  rendered  more  compact  and  less  liable  to  be  crushed 
by  pressure. 

From  the  circumstance  of  coal  being  continuously  raised  in  the  same 
localities,  the  manufacture  of  coke  is  usually  carried  on  by  means  of 
stationary  arrangements,  and,  from  its  being  but  slightly  inflammable 
and  requiring  a  good  draught  to  effect  combustion,  its  production  even  in 
the  open  air  becomes  an  easy  operation. 

Carbonization  in  Hbaps. — The  earliest  method  of  manufacturing 
coke,  and  one  still  employed  at  the  present  day,  is  carbonization  in  heaps. 
When  this  process  is  resorted  to,  no  external  covering  of  the  mound  is 
used ;  and  the  coking,  which  is  at  first  carried  on  with  free  access  of 
air,  is  finally  checked  by  the  application  of  a  coating  of  breeze  when  coke 
has  already  been  produced     The  coke-heap  is  always  erected  on  the 
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same  station,  which  soon  becomes  covered  with  a  sufficient  amount  of 
breeze  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used. 

Instead  of  making  round  heaps^  like  the  ordinary  pile  for  the  pro- 
duction of  charcoal,  a  long,  rectangular  pile  is  generally  preferred,  as  by 
this  means  a  much  larger  amount  of  coal  can  be  operated  on  at  one  time. 
The  length  of  these  heaps  is  frequently  from  150  to  200  feet ;  and,  in 
order  to  erect  them,  a  line  is  first  stretched  in  the  direction  of  the  axis 
of  the  heap  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  coke-station.  Large 
pieces  of  coal  are  now  placed  on  either  side  of  this,  so  that  by  coming 
together  at  the  top  they  form  a  triangular  gallery,  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  intended  heap.  In  making  this  central  channel,  it  is  im- 
portant the  fragments  should  be  so  placed  as  to  be  nearly  upright  in  rela- 
tion to  the  layers  of  deposition,  while  the  larger  surfaces  should  be  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  heap.  A  second  series  of  blocks  of  coal 
is  then  placed  on  the  first,  and  these  aro  again  covered  with  others  simi- 
larly arranged,  but  of  gradually  decreasing  size,  until  the  heap  has 
attained  a  width  of  6  feet  on  either  side  of  the  central  channel. 
The  whole  is  now  covered  with  a  coating  of  smaller  coal  about  2  feet  in 
thickness,  arranged  without  any  regard  to  its  foliation,  although  care  is 
taken  that  the  larger  fragments  be  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  mound,  the 
top  being  covered  with  coal-dust  only.  In  order  to  ignite  the  heap, 
vertical  stakes  are  placed  at  regular  intervals  along  the  central  channel ; 
and  these,  being  subsequently  withdrawn,  leave  a  series  of  chimneys  into 
which  burning  coals  are  introduced.  The  fire  is  thus  communicated  to 
the  mass  in  so  many  points  at  the  same  time,  that  ignition  soon  becomes 
general  and  coking  commences  throughout  its  whole  extent. 

The  person  in  charge  of  the  operation  has  to  prevent  the  action 
from  advancing  too  far,  and  as  soon  as  he  observes  that  thick  smoke  and 
flame  have  ceased  to  be  evolved  from  any  particular  part  of  the  heap, 
and  that  it  begins  to  get  covered  with  a  coating  of  ash,  he  prevents 
further  action  by  covering  the  flame  with  damp  breeze,  which,  being  closely 
packed  down,  prevents  the  entrance  of  air,  and  quickly  deadens  the  fire. 
As  the  coking  advances  this  is  repeated  until  the  whole  heap  is  covered, 
when  it  is  allowed  to  remain  two  or  three  days  to  cool ;  care  being  taken 
to  supply  it  with  a  thicker  covering  on  the  side  which  is  exposed  to  the 
wind  than  on  that  opposite  to  it.  When  the  fire  has  become  nearly 
extinguished  the  coke  is  withdrawn,  and  subsequently  cooled  by  the 
use  of  water.  This  method  of  making  coke,  although  simple,  is  far 
from  economical;  for  inasmuch  as  the  charring  is  most  active  on  the 
outer  and  upper  parts  of  the  heap,  and  gradually  proceeds  towards  the 
central  and  lower  portions,  it  follows  that  the  surface  is  coked  before 
the  central  parts  are  reached,  which  must,  however,  be  fully  charred 
before  the  air  can  be  excluded.  The  outside  of  the  pile  is  therefore 
burning  to  waste  without  the  possibility  of  prevention,  while  the  lower 
and  central  portions  are  comparatively  little  acted  upon.  . 

CoKiNQ  IN  Mounds. — A  more  economical  method  of  making  coke 
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than  that  above  described  is  represented  by  the  annexed  woodcut,  fig.  7. 
A  chimney  of  about  three  feet  in  diameter  at  bottom  is  loosely  built 
witli  bricks  on  the  coke- 
hearth  or  site  of  the  in- 
tended moand,  na  Tho 
brickwork  of  this  fiue  bos 
a  nnfflber  of  lioles,  b, 
made  by  leaving  out  a 
brick  here  and  there,  and 
the  upper  part,  which  is 

J        »       ^1  .     .  Pig,  T.— Coke  Mound ;  lerttaa  »wUi.n. 

made  of  solid  work  for  a 

short  distance  near  the  top^  is  provided  with  an  iron  cover.  Around  this 
chimney  the  coals  to  be  coked  are  placed  in  a  slightly  inclined  position ; 
the  largest  masses  being  piled  nearest  the  centre  of  the  mound,  and  tho 
dimensions  of  the  pieces  gradually  reduced  towards  the   outside. 


mound  of  this  kind  is  generally  about  twenty-five  feet  ii 


five  feet  in  height ;  and  when  completed,  its  surface,  except  round  the 


bottom,  to  the  height  of  about  a  foot,  is  covered  with  a  coati 


iameter,  and 


ig  of  damp 


coke^ust  four  or  five  inches  in  thickness,  which  is  well  packed  for  the 
]iurpose  of  excluding  the  air.  A  shovelful  of  burning  coal  is  now  intro- 
duced through  the  perpendicular  chimney,  which  soon  communicates 
with  the  mound  through  the  apertures,  b,  and  the  mass  gradually 
becomes  ignited,  beginning  from  the  bottom,  and  from  thence  spreading 
in  the  direction  of  the  covering  of  breeze.  Openings  in  the  foot  of 
the  mound,  where  there  is  no  covering,  admit  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  air  passing  through  and  escaping  by  the  chimney.  At  the  expiration 
of  four  or  five  days  the  fire  will  have  reached  the  covering,  which 
becomes  red-hot.  The  top  of  the  chimney  is  now  closed  by  an  iron 
plate,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  mound,  including  the  uncovered 
space  around  the  foot  of  the  pile,  is  at  the  same  time  secured  by  damp 
tightly  compressed  coke-dust.  After  being  allowed  to  remain  for  two  or 
three  days  the  coke  will  have  sufficiently  cooled,  and  may  be  drawn  and 
quenched  with  water. 

In  some  localities  no  covering  is  applied  to  these  mounds,  and  when 
the  burning  coals  are  thrown  into  the  central  aperture,  combustion  is 
carried  on  by  the  air,  which  on  all  sides  enters  freely  through  the  cre- 
vices occurring  between  the  fragments  of  coal  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Wben  any  part  of  the  mound  becomes  coated  with  ash,  it  is  immediately 
covered  with  damp  breese  to  protect  it  from  further  action,  and  as  soon 
as  the  whole  surface  ia  thus  protected,  the  iron  plate  is  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  chimney  and  the  mound  allowed  to  cooL 

By  this  method  a  less  percentage  of  coke  is  produced  than  is  obtained 
from  that  now  to  be  described,  but  it  has  still  some  advantages  over  the 
ordinary  heap. 

CoKmo  lit  BscTAiroDLAB  KtLNB. — This  method  of  coking  has  for  many 
yean  been  practised  in  Upper  Silesia.     The  kiln  consists  of  a  rectangular 
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euclosure  (figs.  8,  9,  and  10),  about  60  feet  in  length  by  16  feet  in  widtli, 
outside  measure,  nhicli  is  floored  with  fire-bricks  set  on  edge,  beneath 
which  is  a  layer  of  furnace-slag  broken  small,  whereby  proper  drainage 
is  secured.  The  inner  surface  of  the  walla,  which  are  5  feet  in  height, 
and,  laterally,  8  feet  apart  in  the  clear,  is  lined  with  fire-brick,  whilst 
the  outside  is  constructed  either  of  ordinary  brick  or  rubble-work.  In 
each  of  the  lateral  walls,  a,  is  a  series  of  openings,  c,  two  feet  apart,  and 
the  same  distance  from  the  floor-line,  so  placed  that  those  on  the  one 
side  are  reF<pectiveIy  opposite  to  those  in  the  opposite  walL     From  each 
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Flf.  ID.— Btctugnliir  Kllii ;  Hctlaii  m  Dig  Uue  A  B  (iiftsr  tilling). 

of  the  openings,  e,  is  a  vertical  chimney,  d,  ascending  to  the  top  of  the 
wall.  In  order  to  cliarge  a  kiln  of  this  description,  one  of  the  openings, 
e.  in  the  end,  is  closed  by  brickwork,  plastered  with  clay,  while  through 
the  opposite  one  the  small  coal  or  slack  is  wheeled  in  and  spread  over 
the  bottom,  where  it  is  watered  and  stflmped  into  a  layer  reaching  to  the 
lower  edges  of  tlie  openings,  c  Wooden  poles,  six  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  one  end  and  four  at  the  other,  are  now  inserted  in  the  laterel 
openings  on  one  side,  in  such  a  way  that  their  smaller  ends  rest  in  the 
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corresponding  apeitares  in  the  opposite  wall.  Wetted  slack  is  afterwards 
thrown  upon  the  pieces  of  wood  and  carefully  stamped  down,  and  the 
kiln  is  then  filled  up  with  damped  slack,  of  which  every  layer,  of  from 
six  to  eight  inches  in  thickness,  is  consolidated  hy  treading.  When  the 
whole  of  the  slack  has  heen  introduced,  it  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
coke-dust  or  clay,  and  the  opening  in  the  end  of  the  kiln,  through 
which  the  charge  has  been  brought  in,  is  built  up  with  loose  bricks  and 
plastered  with  clay.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  pieces  of  wood  are 
carefully  withdrawn  in  the  direction  of  their  larger  ends,  and  in  this  way 
a  series  of  channels  is  formed  which  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
operation. 

Before  lighting,  all  the  chimneys  on  one  side  are  stopped  by  placing 
a  bricky  d\  on  the  top  of  each  (fig.  10),  those  on  the  other  side  being  left 
open.  On  this  side  the  draught-holes  are  stopped  by  bricks,  c',  the  holes 
on  the  opposite  side  being  open.  The  kiln  is  lighted  by  means  of  chips 
and  shavings  of  readily  inflammable  wood,  inserted  in  all  the  unclosed 
openings,  c,  and  a  current  of  air  is  established,  which  traverses  the  channel 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows.  Six  or  eight  hours  after  light- 
ing, the  fire  will  have  reached  the  opposite  ends  of  the  channels,  when 
the  chimneys  on  the  left,  d\  and  the  holes  on  the  right,  c',  must  be 
opened ;  at  the  same  time  the  chimneys  on  the  right,  dy  and  the  draught- 
holes  on  the  lef  t^  c,  must  be  closed.  According  to  the  state  of  the  weather 
and  the  quarter  from  which  the  wind  is  blowing,  the  direction  of  the 
currents  through  the  coal  may  be  changed  every  two  or  three  hours,  and 
should  the  coking  be  found  to  proceed  irregularly,  it  may  be  expedient 
not  to  change  the  direction  of  the  currents  in  all  parts  of  the  kiln  at  the 
same  time. 

The  work  of  the  coke-burner  consists  chiefly  in  keeping  open  the 
transverse  channels  through  the  coal,  and  for  that  purpose  he  is  provided 
with  a  slender  iron  rod  which  is  somewhat  bent  at  one  end.  '  When  a 
channel  has  once  become  stopped,  considerable  difficulty  is  often  experi- 
enced in  re-opening  it ;  and  if  several  of  the  neighbouring  channels  are 
closed  at  the  same  time,  the  progress  of  the  operation  is  locally  arrested 
and  the  results  obtained  are  unsatisfactory.  Any  cracks  which,  during 
the  operation,  may  occur  in  the  covering  on  the  top  of  the  coal  must  be 
carefully  stopped,  and  in  windy  weather  the  draught  through  the  kiln 
must  be  regulated  by  more  or  loss  completely  closing  the  various  chimneys 
and  dianght-holcs.  On  a  judicious  regulation  of  the  draught  will  very 
much  depend  the  quality  as  well  as  the  yield  of  coke  obtained. 

Under^rdinary  circumstances,  the  process  will  be  completed  in  from 
eight  to  ten  days.  This  is  indicated  by  the  escape  of  white  flame  from  the 
chimneys,  and  by  the  resistance  experienced  on  the  insertion  of  an  iron 
rod  through  the  covering  of  the  kiln.  The  openings  are  now  all  care- 
fully closed  and  plastered  with  clay,  and  at  the  expiration  of  from  two  to 
three  days  the  wall,  stopping  one  of  the  ends,  is  taken  down  and  the 
eoke  extinguished  and  removed.     By  this  method  of  treatment  some 
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varieties  of  Silesian  coal  are  stated  to  yield  80  per  cent,  of  coke,  which  is 
more  like  charcoal  in  structure  than  that  made  in  ovens. 

In  1854  Mr.  E.  Rogers  of  Abercarn  communicated  a  paper  to  the 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  Birmingham  on  the  manufacture 
of  charcoal  and  coke  by  this  process,  which,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
production  of  coke,  he  believed  to  be  new.  Kilns,  in  some  cases  of  not 
less  than  15  feet  in  width  from  wall  to  wall,  inside  measure,  were  erected 
at  various  establishments  in  South  Wales,  and  the  flues,  across  the  in- 
terior of  the  kilns,  were  carefully  constructed  of  large  blocks  of  coal, 
corresponding  to  the  air-holes  in  the  opposite  sides.  Mr.  Rogers  was  of 
opinion  that  kilns  14  feet  in  width,  90  feet  in  length,  and  7  feet  6  inches 
in  height,  would  be  found  more  economical  than  smaller  ones.  A  kiln 
of  these  dimensions  contains  about  150  tons  of  coal.  In  South  Wales 
the  saving  in  working  expenses  was  stated  to  amount  to  50  per  cent., 
and  the  yield  of  coke  to  be  75  per  cent,  of  the  coal  employed.  The  coke 
was  also  stated  to  possess  a  greater  density  and  to  be  of  more  uniform 
quality  than  that  usually  produced  in  the  district  Opinions  on  this 
subject  did  not,  however,  agree ;  and  in  some  establishments  at  which 
kilns  of  this  description  were  erected,  they  were,  after  continuous  trials, 
abandoned. 

Coking  in  Ovbns. — The  foregoing  methods  of  coke-making  are  now 
generally  superseded  by  oven-coking,  particularly  in  localities  where,  the 
price  of  coal  being  comparatively  high,  it  becomes  of  importance  that  as 
small  a  proportion  as  possible  should  be  lost  during  the  operation.  The 
ovens  used  for  the  production  of  coke  are  for  the  most  part  heated  by 
the  combustion  of  a  portion  of  the  fuel  with  which  they  are  chal'ged ; 
and  not  at  the  expense  of  a  distinct  quantity,  specially  consumed  in  a 
separate  fireplace,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  temperature  to  the 
requisite  degree. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  coal  is  coked  in  order  to  obtain  the  gaseous 
products  of  distillation,  and  the  coke  is  regarded  as  a  secondary  pro- 
duct of  the  manufacture,  the  operation  is  carried  on  in  close  vessels 
heated  by  distinct  fires.  But,  in  this  case,  the  coke  produced  is  usually 
sponjjy  and  unfit  for  many  metallurgical  purposes. 

The  ovens  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  coke  vary  so  much  in 
form  and  dimensions  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  even  a  brief 
description  of  all  those  in  general  use ;  but  the  principles  involved  being 
the  same  in  nearly  all  cases,  it  will  be  sufl&cient  to  explain  the  construc- 
tion and  management  of  some  of  those  most  frequently  employed. 
Fig.  11  represents  a  range  of  coke-ovens  of  the  round  or  "beehive"  form. 
The  cavity  of  this  oven  is  about  9  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  6  inches 
in  height,  internally  lined  with  fire-bricks  well  jointed  in  refractory  clay. 
The  form  somewhat  resembles  that  of  a  compressed  beehive,  and  at  the 
top  of  the  dome  is  a  circular  aperture  or  chimney  which  may  be  closed 
by  an  iron  plate.  A  slightly  arched  doorway  of  about  2}  feet  square 
is  also  left  at  b  for  the  purpose  of  charging  the  oven  and  withdrawing  the 
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coke.  This  opening  is  strengthened  by  a  heavy  cast-iron  framing,  c, 
built  into  the  brickwork  and  secured  in  its  place  by  iron  binders.  Where 
lai;ge  quantities  of  coke  are  manufactured,  the  ovens  are  placed  back  to 
back  in  double  rows,  with  a  series  of  dooia  on  either  side  of  the  long 
mass  of  masonry.  The  charge  of  each  is  about  three  tons  of  coal,  which 
is  intnxlnced  either  through  the  door,  &,  oi  through  a  charging-hole  in 
the  top;  and  as  this  is  done  immediately  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
former  charge,  and  while  the  oven  is  still  hot,  the  coal  soon  begins  to 
sire  off  inflammable  gase?,  which  escape  through  an  aperture  in  the  dome. 
When  the  charging  is  iinished,  the  doonray,  h,  is  closed  by  fire-bricks 
t<io£t:iy  piletl  up,  but  the  air  has  still  free  access  into  the  oven,  through 
openings  left  in  the  stopping,  which,  supplying  the  necessary  oxygen  to 
the  gases  evolved,  they  ignite,  and  the  temperature  of  the  oven  and  its 
contents  is  rajiidly  raised.     At  the  expiration  of  about  three  hours,  the 
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lower  boles  in  the  loose  brick  wall  of  the  doorway  are  closed,  to  prevent 
the  access  of  too  much  air,  which  still  finds  its  way  through  those  above 
anJ  escapes  by  the  chimney.  In  some  instances,  instead  of  closing  the 
doorway  with  loose  bricks,  an  iron  door,  lined  with  tiles  and  provided 
with  draught-holes,  is  employed.  These  are  successively  stopped  by  lumps 
of  clay,  and  when  it  is  required  to  exclude  the  air  entirely,  it  may  be 
done  by  applying  a  sheet  of  iron  against  the  bricks  and  luting  the  edges 
with  day. 

In  twenty-fonr  hours  after  charging,  the  upper  holes  are  also  closed 
with  clay,  and  the  oven  is  allowed  to  remain  twelve  hours  with  the 
chimney  open,  during  which  time  the  remainder  of  the  gaseous  matter 
is  expelled  by  the  heat  and  passes  off  in  flame  through  the  opening  in 
the  dome.  AVhen  the  flame  emitted  from  this  opening  ceases,  which 
nraally  occnrs  at  the  expiration  of  another  twelve  hours,  it  is  covered 
with  an  ifOQ  plate  made  tight  by  a  layer  of  sand,  and  the  whole  allowed 
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to  stand  for  twelve  hours,  for  the  purpose  of  moderating  the  heat  of  the 
oven  and  its  contents. 

At  the  expiration  of  forty-eight  hours  from  the  time  of  charging,  the 
oveu  will  have  sufficiently  cooled  to  admit  of  drawing,  and  the  door 
may  be  opened  without  causing  much  loss  by  the  burning  of  the  coke.  A 
largo  iron  shovel,  ef,  suspended  by  a  piece  of  chain  to  the  crane,  e,  is 
now  thrust  between  the  coke  and  the  bottom  of  the  oven,  and  as  the 
weight  on  the  blade  will  be  supported  by  the  crane,  which  turns  on  its 
axis,  a  large  mass  can  be  taken  out  with  comparatively  little  exertion  on 
the  part  of  the  workman.  The  swinging  of  the  small  iron  crane  enables 
the  burner  to  place  the  heated  coke  on  any  part  of  the  paved  floor  within 
the  circle  described  by  its  extreme  end  from  its  point  of  suspension,  and 
as  soon,  therefore,  as  it  is  withdrawn  it  is  strewed  thinly  on  the  ground 
and  rapidly  cooled  with  water.  When  it  has  been  thus  extinguished, 
and  lias  become  nearly  cold,  it  is  taken  up  on  a  grated  shovel,  g^  and 
transported  in  wheelbarrows  either  to  the  place  where  it  is  stacked  or  to 
the  furnace  in  which  it  is  consumed.  The  grated  shovel  is  used  to 
separate  the  breeze  from  the  large  coke,  as  the  former  falls  through  the 
intervals  between  the  bars,  so  that  the  latter  only  can  be  taken  up  and 
placed  in  the  barrows.  Iron  is  used  for  the  barrows,  both  on  account  of 
its  being  incombustible  and  also  because  wooden  ones  would  sooner  ]>e- 
come  destroyed  by  constant  friction  against  the  hard  and  rough  edges  of 
the  coke.     Fig.  12  represents  a  ground-plan  of  an  oven  of  this  kind. 

Various  contrivances  have  at  different  times  been 
employed  to  facilitate  the  cooling  of  the  ovens  after 
the  last  stage  of  coking,  but  few  of  these  have  come 
into  general  use,  as  the  increased  expense  incurred  is 
in  most  instances  more  than  equivalent  to  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  their  use.  One  of  the  methods 
of  hastening  this  cooling  of  the  coke  is  the  construc- 
Fig.  12.  tion  of  ovens  with  air-flues,  not  only  under  the  refrac- 

tory lining  of  the  bottom,  but  also  round  the  sides.  During  the  flrst 
stages  of  the  process,  all  connection  between  these  and  the  external  air  is 
cut  off  by  dampers,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  required  to  cool  down  the  oven 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing,  the  air  is  admitted  by  side  openings,  and 
escapes  through  a  set  of  holes  left  in  the  upper  part  of  the  brickwork. 
This  causes  a  draught,  and  the  constant  influx  of  fresh  cold  air,  which, 
by  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  walls,  shortens  the  usual  period 
allowed  for  cooling.  Where  many  ovens  are  employed,  and  in  localities 
where  it  is  desirable  that  the  smoke  produced  shall  be  carried  as  rapidly 
as  possible  from  the  neighbourhood,  a  flue  is  constructed  along  the  whole 
range,  and  by  this  the  smoke  and  fumes  issuing  from  the  openings  in  the 
crown  of  the  ovens  are  carried  off  to  a  suitable  chimney.  In  this  case 
the  flue-holes  are  usually  shut  by  sliding  dampers  worked  either  by  a 
lever  or  by  a  pulley  and  counterpoise. 

Some  manufacturers  are  in  the  habit  of  cooling  the  coke  in  their 
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oTens  before  it.  is  drawn,  which  is  done  by  watering  it,  as  soon  as  the 
operation  is  completed,  by  a  jet,  under  considerable  pressure,  supplied 
by  a  hose.  This  is  said  not  only  to  effect  a  saving  by  preventing  loss 
by  combustion  during  the  time  the  charge  is  being  withdrawn,  but  also, 
by  the  decomposition  of  water,  to  carry  ofif  sulphur  in  the  form  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Care  is  of  course  taken  that  the  oven  be  not 
8o  far  cooled  as  to  be  unable  to  inflame  the  succeeding  charge ;  and,  as 
the  whole  of  the  water  is  converted  into  vapour  before  reaching  the 
walls,  they  are  not,  it  is  stated,  injured.  Coke  thus  cooled  in  the 
oven  is  said  to  be  brighter  and  more  sonorous  than  that  manufactured  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

The  old  beehive  coke-oven,  consisting  essentially  of  a  cylindrical  cham- 
ber reaching  the  ground  level,  covered  by  a  dome-shaped  roof,  although 
frequently  made  use  of,  is  not  so  extensively  employed  as  formerly. 
A  still  less  expensive  form  of  oven  was  formerly  much  used  among  the 
collieries  of  the  North  of  England.  This  arrangement  has  the  advantage 
of  retaining  the  heat,  and  of  requiring  but  little  brickwork  for  its  con- 
struction. Each  oven  is  a  rectangular  chamber  ten  feet  deep,  twelve 
feet  wide,  and  ten  feet  high.  The  top  is  arched,  and  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  side  walls,  including  the  internal  lining,  is  two  feet.  In 
the  centre  of  the  areh  an  aperture  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter, 
lined  with  a  cast-iren  ring,  is  left,  whilst  another  is  made  on  the  level 
of  the  floor.  This  opening  is  sometimes  provided  with  an  iron  casing 
with  a  groove,  in  which  slides  the  door.  The  door,  which  consists  of 
an  iron  framing  filled  with  brickwork,  is  suspended  by  a  chain,  and  is 
raised  or  lowered  by  a  lever.  In  the  brickwork  of  the  door  several 
openings  are  left,  which  are,  however,  sometimes  dispensed  with,  and  in 
that  case  the  bricks  are  loosely  placed  in  the  frame,  and  admit  suflicient 
air  through  the  crevices  between  them  for  the  combustion  of  the  gases 
from  the  coaL 

The  charge,  which  reaches  the  base  of  the  arch,  requires  to  remain 
from  forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours  in  the  oven  before  it  is  in  a  fit 
state  to  be  drawn,  which  is  done  by  an  iron  hook  used  specially  for  that 
purpose.  In  all  other  respects  these  ovens  are  managed  like  those  last 
described ;  fresh  coal  being  thrown  in  as  soon  as  the  coke  is  withdrawn, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  air  admitted  during  the  earlier  period  of  the 
operation. 

Coke  produced  in  ovens  is  usually  denser  than  that  obtained  in 
heaps  or  mounds ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  sai^i  to  contain  a  larger 
amount  of  sulphur  than  does  coke  prepared  in  tne  open  air.  On  cooling, 
good  coke  splits  into  prismatic  masses,  in  some  degree  resembling  basaltic 
columns.  Its  colour  is  steel-grey,  almost  approaching  in  some  instances 
to  silvery  whiteness ;  but  the  surfaces  of  many  varieties  are  covered  with 
an  iridescence  said  to  be  dependent  on  the  presence  of  sulphur. 

IxFBOVXD  CoEB-OvsNS. — ^Numerous  patents  have  at  various  times 
been  taken  out  which  have  had  for  their  object  the  ^utilization  of  the 
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heat  a£foide(l  by  the  ignited  gases  which  are  generally  alloMrcd  to  pass 
directly  into  the  chimney  or  into  the  open  air. 

Breckon  and  Dixon^a  Ovens, — The  invention  of  Messrs.  Breckon  and 
Dixon  consists  in  constructing  coke-ovens  'with  flues  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  the  gases,  when  in  a  state  of  combustion,  beneath  the  floor 
of  the  ovens.^  These  flues  communicate  with  the  interior,  and  the  gases 
are  taken  through  them  before  passing  into  the  chimney.  The  following 
description  will,  with  the  aid  of  the  woodcuts,  enable  this  arrangement 
to  be  readily  understood.^  Fig.  13  represents,  in  elevation,  a  row  of  bee- 
hive coke-ovens  provided  with  a  chimney,  k^  through  which  the  gaseous 
products  make  their  escape. 

Fig.  14  is  a  plan  of  four  coke-ovens,  shown  partly  in  section.  Fig. 
15  is  a  sectional  elevation  of  two  ovens,  showing  flues  leading  to  the 
chimney.     Fig.   16   is  a  front  elevation,  partially  in  section.     These 
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Fig.  18.— Brockon  and  Dixon's  Coke-OTens ;  front  aleTation. 

ovens  are  shown  with  regulating  valves  and  iron  distributors,  for  which 
a  patent  was  granted  March  29th,  1858,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
essential  to  the  efficient  working  of  the  apparatus,  a  is  the  door  of  the 
coke-oven ;  h,  the  opening  at  the  top ;  c,  the  flues  which  convey  atmos- 
pheric air,  admitted  by  the  regulating  valves,  d^  to  the  distributors  e;  f 
(fig.  16)  is  the  hydrant. 

The  improvement  claimed  consists  in  the  application  of  flues,  ^, 
constructed  under  the  floor,  A,  of  the  ovens.  These  floors  are  made 
of  fire-tiles,  or  other  suitable  material,  resting  on  the  division  walls 
of  the  flues,  g^  which  are  connected  with  the  interior  of  the  oven  by  the 
upright  flues,  ^',  and  the  circular  openings,  j,  and  with  the  chimney,  /c, 
tlirough  the  flues,  I  and  m.     Each  orifice,  j,  is  in  communication  with 

I  Specification  filed  June  9,  1860. 

s  Drawiugi  from  * TraDmctions  of  North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,' 
1860-61. 


one  of  the  oater  flues,  g,  and  passes  from  one  to  another  as  indicated 
bj  the  BiTOwa.     When  these  gases  arrive  at  the  two  central  flues,  the; 
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OKeod  the  paaaages,  1,  and  enter  the  horizontal  flue,  m,  through  vliich 
tbef  escape  to  the  clumne;.     A  damper,  n,  placed  in  each  of  the  flues, 
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If  admits  of  one  or  more  of  the  ovens  being  shut  off  during  repairs,  or 
otherwise,  without  interfering  with  the  action  of  the  others.  The  coal, 
with  which  the  oven  is  charged,  may  either  be  dropped  through  the 
opening,  b,  or  thrown  in  through  the  door,  a. 

When  the  charge  becomes  ignited,  the  gaseous  products  of  combus- 
tion, escaping  through  the  openings,  j,  descend  the  flues,  t,  into  those 
under  the  floor,  g,  where  they  circulate,  and  finally  pass  off  to  the 
chimney  through  the  flues,  I  and  m.  In  this  way  the  floor  of  the  oven 
is  heated  by  the  ignited  gases,  which,  according  to  the  patentees,  enables 
a  given  quantity  of  coal  to  be  converted  into  good  coke  in  less  time 
than  is  required  in  an  ordinary  oven.  They  also  state  that  the  coke  pro- 
duced is  denser  and  of  better  quality,  and  that  the  yield  is  increased 
to  the  extent  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent  A  very  similar  patent  was 
taken  out  by  Joseph  Dunning  in  May  1853. 

It  was  found  at  one  of  the  collieries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dar- 
lington, after  a  trial  extending  over  several  years,  that  coal  yielding  58 
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Fig.  16. — Breckon  and  Dixon's  Goke-Ov«n« ;  front  elevation,  portly  in  section. 

per  cent,  of  coke  in  ordinary  ovens  afforded  69  per  cent  in  those  con- 
structed with  flues  beneath  the  floor,  and  that  a  charge  of  six  tons, 
which  requires  seventy-two  hours  for  conversion  into  good  coke  in  the 
former,  is  in  the  latter  well  coked  in  forty-eight  hours. 

Anchor  Oven, — This  rectangular  arched  oven  admits  of  the  entire 
charge  of  coke  being  drawn  at  once  previous  to  cooling,  thus  saving  a 
considerable  part  of  the  labour  required  for  discharging  the  ordinary 
coke-oven,  and  also  any  wear  and  tear  to  the  lining  resulting  from  cool- 
ing the  ovens  by  the  introduction  of  water. 

In  these  ovens  (fig.  17)  the  mouth  is  of  the  entire  width  of  the 
chamber.  A,  and  the  ancfior^  dy  e,  /,  of  wrought-iron,  is  placed  in  the 
oven  before  it  is  charged  with  coal,  and  is  thus,  at  the  end  of  the  opera- 
tion, embedded  in  coke.  When  the  oven  is  to  be  drawn,  a  chain  is 
attached  to  the  anchor  from  a  winch  fixed  in  some  convenient  position, 
which,  when  set  in  motion,  draws  out  the  whole  charge  in  one  mass 
upon  a  paved  flooring,  where  it  is  cooled  by  the  application  of  water. 
In  some  cases,  instead  of  employing  water,  a  sheet-iron  cover  is  put  over 
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the  coke,  winch,  around  the  lower  edge,  is  kept  almost  air-tight  by  the 
application  of  damp  breeze.  In  this  way  the  atmosphere  is  so  nearly 
excluded  that  the  coke  may  be  allowed  to  cool  gradually,  without  ex- 
periencing any  material  loss  of  weight  through  waste  by  burning.  The 
great  size  of  the  mouth  of  the  oven,  required  when  this  method  of 
drawing  coke  is  resorted  to,  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  the 
use  of  the  process,  but  this,  in  practice,  is  found  to  be  productive  of  but 
little  inconvenience.  The  wear  and  tear  of  the  anchor  itself  is  also  an 
apparent  objection,  but  experience  shows  that  the  waste  of  iron  is  in 
reality  not  great. 

The  time  required  for  coking  in  ordinary  ovens  is  usually  from  forty* 


Fig.  17.  —Anchor  Ovens ;  ground  plan. 

eight  to  seventy-two  hours,  but  when  an  exceedingly  hard  coke  is  required, 
the  operation  is  sometimes  continued  during  ninety  hours.  The  total 
cost  of  manufacture,  exclusive  of  taxes,  agency,  and  redemption  of 
capital,  varies  from  about  Is,  id.  to  1&  6(2.  per  ton. 

CoLLBCTiON  OF  Tab,  &o.,  FROM  CoKB-OvENa — In  this  country  large 
quantities  of  tar  and  ammoniacal  liquors  are  annually  furnished  by  the 
distillation  of  coal,  from  which  gas  for  illumination  is  obtained,  but  the 
demand  for  such  products  has  of  late  years  become  so  large  that  it  is 
now  a  matter  of  importance  that  as  small  a  portion  as  possible  of  these 
substances  produced  in  coke-ovens  should  escape  condensation. 

Pauwd9  and  Duhoehefa  Oven. — In  1850  a  patent  was  granted  to 
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MessrB.  Pduwels  and  Dubochet  for  the  inamifactuie  of  coke  and  gas.^ 
This  invention  is  described  as  having  for  its  object,  firsts  the  extraction 
from  pit-coal  of  a  gas  fit  for  illumination,  and  the  production  at  the  same 
time  of  a  coke  possessing  all  the  properties  requisite  for  smelting  ores 
and  generating  steam  in  locomotives.  Second,  the  regulation,  according 
to  circumstances,  of  the  pressure  of  gas  in  the  passages,  so  as  to  render 
the  loss  of  gas  as  small  as  possible.  These  various  results  are  obtained 
by  means  of  distinct  apparatus ;  first,  an  oven  or  retort,  with  its  extractor, 
and  second,  a  moderator.  The  oven  or  retort  is  constructed  of  bricks, 
cast-  and  wrought-iron  ;  it  is  furnished  with  fire-places  for  producing  the 
necessary  heat  by  the  combustion  of  coal,  coke,  or  other  fuel,  and  has 
various  flues  for  the  circulation  of  heat,  with  a  peculiarly  constructed 
heat-magazine ;  and,  lastly,  is  furnished  with  divers  apparatus,  some  used 
as  channels  for  the  gaseous  products,  and  others  serving,  either  per- 
manently or  at  intervals,  to  isolate  the  distilling  apparatus,  properly  so 
called. 

The  object  of  the  extractor  is  to  protect  the  apparatus  from  pressure ; 
it  is  divided  into  three  distinct  parts.  The  first  is  composed  of  three  vats 
full  of  water,  in  which  as  many  bells  or  movable  chambers  are  caused  to 
work  up  and  down  by  any  convenient  motive  power  made  to  act  upon 
suitable  shafts  and  cranks.  The  second  part  of  the  apparatus  consists  of 
two  large  cylinders,  provided  with  plungers,  united  together  and  acting 
as  valves,  which  constitute,  with  the  first  part  of  the  mechanism,  an 
aspirating  and  forcing  apparatus,  the  action  of  which  is  regulated  by 
the  third  portion  of  the  apparatus,  which  consists  of  a  lai^  vat  in  which 
works  a  bdll  or  movable  chamber,  something  like  a  gas-holder.  The 
office  of  this  is  to  regulate  and  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  pressure. 

In  order  to  set  an  oven  in  operation,  it  must  first  be  raised  to  a  high 
temperature  by  the  application  of  heat,  both  to  the  interior  and  exterior. 
This  being  done,  the  fires  are  to  be  kept  up,  and  as  soon  as  the  coal  has 
been  introduced  into  the  oven  the  doors  must  be  closed,  leaving  open, 
however,  for  a  few  minutes,  the  orifice  of  the  extraction  chimney,  to  allow 
aqueous  vapours  to  escape ;  after  which  the  orifice  is  closed  by  means  of 
the  cover,  and  a  hydraulic  valve  is  opened  at  the  same  time  to  allow  the 
gas  to  pass  through  the  pipes,  which,  as  well  as  the  interior  of  the  oven, 
are  protected  from  pressure  by  the  communication  then  established 
between  them  and  the  extractor.  The  gas  is  thus  aspirated  or  drawn 
by  the  extractor  and  forced  into  the  various  apparatus  of  which  gas- 
works are  composed.  The  moderator  must  be  so  regulated  that  its 
action  shall  prevent  any  variation  of  pressure  on  the  apparatus  and  its 
appendages.     Coke-ovens  on  this  principle   have   been  employed  at 

^  The  tjttem  of  Pattweli  md  Duboohet,  as  well  as  that  patented  by  Pemolet,  are 
detoribed  very  nearly  in  the  words  of  their  respective  speoifications.  The  author  must, 
therefore  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  statements  made  ;  they  possess,  however,  oon- 
sideiable  interest  as  showing  the  direction  given  to  the  earlier  attempts  to  render  avail- 
able the  various  condensable  products  evolved  in  coke-making. 
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eatablishments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Etienne,  and  at  some  other 
places  in  Piance:     The  results  obtained  are  said  to  have  been  satisfactory, 
but  the  coke  produced  in  such  appliances  is  darker  in  colour  and  less 
dense  than  that  manufactured  in  ordinary  ovens  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture. 

PemoUfs  Coke-Ov€n.^A  patent  was  granted  in  1862  to  Richard 
Archibald  Brooman  (being  a  communication  from  Charles  Claude  Philibert 
Nicolas  Pemolet)  for  "  Improvements  in  Coking  Ovens,  in  collecting  and 
utilizing  the  Products  from  the  Distillation  or  Carbonization  of  Coal  and 
other  matters  producing  Coke,  and  in  apparatus  employed  therein." 
The  invention  is  described  as  consisting  in  the  construction,  arrangement, 
and  working  of  coke-ovens  in  such  a  manner  that  the  following  products 
are  obtained  during  the  manufacture  of  coke  : — First,  coke  suitable  for 
metallurgical,  railway,  and  other  purposes,  in  greater  proportion  than 
when  manufactured  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  second,  gas  suitable  for 
bnming  and  heating ;  third,  tar  and  different  oils  obtainable  therefrom  ; 
and.  fourth,  ammonia  and  ammoniacal  salts. 

The  apparatus  employed  is  said  to  be  applicable  not  only  to  ordinary 
coal,  but  also  to  anthracite,  coke-dust,  peat,  wood,  and  other  combustible 
materials,  of  vegetable  or  mineral  origin,  whether  treated  separately  or 
mixed  with  rich  coals,  resins,  or  tars.  *'  Nine  chief  features  are  com- 
prised in  this  invention.''  They  consist — First,  in  particular  arrangements 
of  coking  ovens  capable  of  manufacturing  coke  from  all  kinds  of  coal. 
Second,  in  the  application  to  these  ovens  of  a  continuous  exhaust  or 
draught  for  drawing  off  and  collecting  all  volatile  products  resulting  from 
the  distillation  of  combustible  matters.  Third,  in  a  method  of  condensing 
such  of  those  products  as  are  capable  of  being  liquefied,  and  in  the  pre- 
servation of  each  of  such  products  so  as  to  utilize  them.  Fourth,  in  the 
application  of  the  gas  produced  in  the  ovens,  whether  to  heating  the 
furnaces  of  the  coking  ovens  themselves  or  other  furnaces,  or  to  the 
redaction  of  oxidized  ores,  or  to  any  other  purposes  for  which  carburetted 
hydrogen  can  be  employed,  especially  for  lighting  purposes.  Fifth,  in 
pulverizing  certain  coals  which  would  otherwise  produce  coke  of  a  bad 
appearance  and  ill  adapted  for  metallurgical  and  railway  purposes,  whereas, 
after  pulverization  of  the  coal,  coke  suitable  for  locomotives  and  other 
uses  may  be  produced,  and  that  without  washing  being  necessary. 
Sixth,  in  mixing  rich  coal-tar  or  resin  with  poor  coal,  anthracite,  coke- 
dust,  peat,  and  other  combustible  materials  which  do  not  by  themselves 
produce  good  coke.  Seventh,  in  the  employment  of  steam  thrown  on  the 
coke  when  at  its  highest  temperature  for  desulphurizing  it.  Eighth,  in 
the  employment  of  apparatus  for  loading  the  ovens  with  coal  and  for 
removing  the  coke,  whereby  these  operations  are  effected  more  speedily 
and  economically  than  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Ninth,  in  producing  in 
the  same  ovens  as  those  used  for  the  manufacture  of  coke,  common  tar, 
each  as  that  obtained  from  gas-works,  or  other  tars  richer  in  oils ;  and 
in  utilizing  them  in  various  ways. 
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OTeoa  constructed  according  to  this  invention  are  equally  suited  for 
raw  ot  for  washed  coal.  The  distillation  is  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale, 
say  from  six  to  seven  tons  in  an  oven,  and  all  the  products  accessory 
to  the  distillation,  such  as  tars,  ammoniacal  waters,  and  gases  for  burning 
and  heating,  as  well  as  the  coke,  being  collected  separately,  may  be 
utilized.  If  these  ovens  are  erected  neat  to^ms,  tho  gas  can  be  used  for 
lighting,  OT  it  may  be  employed  in  iron-works,  where  a  quick  and  regular 
file  is  required.  If  the  gas  be  not  required  for  lighting  or  heating,  it  is 
burned  in  the  coking-oven  furnaces,  in  which  case  no  other  fuel  will 
ordinarily  be  required.  When  the  ovens  are  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  coke  only,  a  gas-liolder,  which  in  other  cases  is  required  to  contain 
the  gas,  is  dispensed  with,  as  well  as  the  exhauster;  and  the  exhaust 
will  depend  on  the  draught  of  the  chimney,  being  increased  by  the 
vacuum  produced  by  the  partial  condensation  of  the  volatilized  products. 

The  coke-oven  shown,  figs.  18, 19,  and  20,  is  about  thirty-two  feet  in 
length.  Fig.  18  is  a  longitudinal  section,  and  fig.  19  a  horizontal  section  of 
two  ovens  at  different  heights.  Fig.  20  is  a  transverse  vertical  section 
through  two  ovens  J  of  one  through  the  fire-place  and  of  the  other  across 
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the  Sues  at  the  far  end.  C,  fig.  18,  is  a  truck  running  on  the  rails,  B,  and 
constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  its  load  of  coal  may  be  discharged 
at  will  into  either  of  the  openings,  D,  in  the  arch  of  the  oven.  An 
ordinary  oven  requires  six  truck-loads  to  fill  it ;  f ,  are  hoppers  placed 
over  the  apertures,  D,  to  guide  the  load  into  the  interior  of  tho  oven, 
A.  The  coal  being  thus  introduced  on  to  the  bed,  e,  of  the  oven,  is 
spread  evenly  thereon  by  tools  introduced  at  the  ends.  The  two 
doors,  d,  are  then  lowered  by  means  of  the  windlasses,  G,  miming  on 
the  raOs,  ff ;  the  hooks,  W,  which  connect  the  doois,  d,  with  the  wind- 
lasses, are  disconnected,  all  the  openings  closed,  and  the  joints  stopped 
with  clay,  so  that  no  air  may  enter  the  oven. 

During  the  time  occupied  by  the  removal  of  the  coke  and  charging  the 
nven  with  coal,  the  fire  on  /  has  not  been  extinguished,  and  as  soon  as 
the  mass  of  coal  introduced  into  the  oven  is  sufBciently  heated,  distil- 
btion  begins.  Gasee^  steam,  and  tar  are  disengaged  and  issue  by  the 
orifice  E ;  they  then  traverse  the  pipe  F,  and  enter  the  condenser. 
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\rbere  the  gaseous  products  traverse  compartments  formed  of  thin 
metallic  plates  close  to  one  another,  by  coming  in  contact  with  which 
thej  are  gradually  cooled.  The  cooling  is  accelerated  by  a  continuous 
flow  of  water  falling  from  a  reservoir  into  chambers,  whence  the  water 
spreads  on  each  side  so  as  to  run  down  externally  from  top  to  bottom 
over  the  sides  of  the  condenser.  A  wooden  casing  surrounds  the  con- 
denser, and  protects  it  from  the  action  of  the  sun,  and  at  the  same  time 
affords  a  passage  for  a  current  of  air,  which  serves  to  cool  the  water. 
Following  the  condenser,  where  the  tar  and  greater  portion  of  the  ammo* 
niacal  waters  are  deposited,  the  gases  and  the  ammoniacal  vapours  enter 
into  the  first  washer,  which  they  traverse,  from  the  bottom  upwards,  through 
fine  showers  of  ammoniacal  water  supplied  continually  by  a  pump  from 
a  suitable  reservoir.  The  ammoniacal  waters  may  be  thus  enriched  to 
any  desired  degree  for  subsequent  treatment.  The  current  of  gas  thus 
purified  passes  to  a  second  washer,  similar  to  the  first,  but  supplied  with 
water  only,  to  complete  the  absorption  of  ammonia.  After  the  tar,  oils, 
and  ammoniacal  waters  have  been  removed  from  the  gas,  the  latter  is  carried 
onwards  through  pipes,  M«  to  the  burners  by  which  it  is  consumed. 
The  combustible  gases  which  reach  the  fire-place  of  the  coke-oven,/, 
become  mixed  with  air,  which  enters  through  small  holes  formed  around 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  nozzle,  u.  The  mixture  of  gas  with  air  pro- 
daces  a  flame  which,  circulating  through  the  flues,  a,  conveys  heat  to  the 
ovens.  Thence  the  products  of  combustion  pass  to  the  flue,  T,  and  after^ 
wards  to  the  chimney,  O.  The  ovens  are  divided  into  sets  of  ten,  each 
group  having  a  separate  chimney ;  t^,  are  sight-holes,  fitted  to  the  flues^ 
a,  for  examining  whether  the  heat  is  equally  spread  between  the  diflerent 
ovens  of  a  group  and  in  the  various  flues  of  the  same  oven.  By  means 
of  a  tap,  z,  the  quantity  of  gas  admitted  to  the  fire-place  of  each  oven  is 
regulated.  The  quantity  of  air  admitted  around  and  through  the  nozzle^ 
It,  ia  regulated  by  valves  or  otherwise,  and  the  distribution  of  flame  is 
regulated  in  the  flues,  a,  by  means  of  fire-brick  dampers,  k.  After  a 
certain  time,  which  varies  from  two  to  three  days,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  coal  used,  the  whole  of  the  charge  is  transformed  into  coke, 
and  is  ready  for  discharging. 

For  this  purpose,  a  steam  discharger  is  conveyed  to  the  front  of  the 
oven  on  the  rails,  h  ;  communication  between  the  inside  of  the  oven.  A, 
and  the  general  passage  for  the  gas  and  vapours  is  intercepted  by  closing 
the  damper,  r;  connection  between  the  boiler,  J,  and  the  door  of  the 
oven  is  established  by  the  pipe,  j\  and,  by  opening  a  tap,  steam  is  driven 
into  the  interior  of  the  oven  as  long  as  may  be  considered  desirable. 
The  doors,  e2,  are  then  raised,  and  after  adjusting  the  discharger  in  front 
of  the  oven,  it  is  set  in  motion,  and  pushes  the  coke  before  it  out  of  the 
oven  on  to  the  inclined  floor,  I,  between  dwarf  walls,  i,  where  it  is 
covered  with  damp  coke-dust  to  smother  it.  The  discharging  occupies 
from  foor  to  five  minutes*  The  discharger  is  then  withdrawn,  the  ori* 
fleet,  D,  are  opened,  and  the  oven  is  again  charged,  as  before,  with  from 
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six  to  seven  tons  of  coal,  which  takes  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  to 
accomplish ;  the  doors,  d,  are  lowered,  any  pitch  which  may  have  been 
deposited  is  removed,  the  charging  orifices  are  closed,  the  damper,  r, 
opened,  and  the  operation  commences  afresh. 

When  the  coke  on  the  inclined  floor,  I,  is  sufficiently  cold,  it  is 
placed  in  trucks  which  convey  it  away  on  the  rails,  t  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  following  precautions  are  attended  to  during  the  process. 
First,  that  all  the  joints  are  kept  tight  with  clay,  so  that  no  air  may 
enter  during  the  operation.  Second,  that  an  uniform  heat  is  maintained 
throughout  the  ovens.  Third,  that  the  condensers  and  washers  are  regu- 
larly supplied  with  water.  The  form  and  shape  of  the  ovens  may  be 
considerably  varied  without  departing  from  the  invention.  M.  Pemolet 
states  that  impure  coals  may  be  pulverized  in  any  convenient  way,  or 
mixed  with  rich  coal,  or  even  with  tar,  or  pure  coal  before  carbonization ; 
the  pulverizing  process  being  very  efficacious  in  order  to  give  solidity  and 
good  appearance  to  the  coke,  and  in  order  that  coke  made  from  very  poor 
coal  may,  without  washing,  be  suitable  for  use  in  locomotives  and  furnaces 
generally  without  leaving  clinkers  on  the  grate.  Because,  when  the  foreign 
matters  are  pulverized,  the  current  of  air  carries  them  away,  so  that  in  this 
particular  case  the  pulverization  replaces  washing,  without  waste.  Where 
the  mixture  of  coal  to  be  formed  into  coke  is  composed  of  materials  which 
do  not  carbonize  well  alone,  and  would  produce  only  incoherent  products, 
ovens  constructed  according  to  this  invention  answer  better  than  ordi- 
nary ones,  because  the  bituminous  parts  not  being  liable  to  be  bumt^  a 
less  quantity  is  required  to  produce  the  agglomeration  of  poor  coal,  an- 
thracite, coke-dust^  and  other  combustible  materials  incapable,  alone,  of 
being  transformed  into  solid  coke. 

The  apparatus  employed  by  Pemolet  is  very  similar  to  that  patented 
by  Pauwels  and  Dubochet  twelve  years  previously,  excepting  that  the 
latter  exhaust  the  gases  from  the  ovens  by  means  of  a  machine,  whilst 
Pemolet  sometimes  effects  the  same  object  by  drawing  off  the  products 
of  combustion  through  a  high  chimney. 

TJie  Carv^  Coke -Oven, — In  the  earlier  attempts  to  utilize  the 
liquid  bye-products  resulting  from  the  coking  of  coal,  various  difficulties 
were  experienced,  and  for  many  years  they  were  attended  with  very 
limited  success.  The  waste  products  were  from  the  first  easily  collected, 
but  the  coke  was  of  inferior  quality,  and  there  was  some  trouble  in 
maintaining  the  necessary  flues.  To  M.  Carves  belongs  the  credit  of 
being  the  first  to  construct  and  work  a  coke-oven  capable  of  yielding 
coke  suitable  for  metallurgical  purposes,  coal-gas,  ammoniacal  liquors, 
and  valuable  coal-tar.  The  oven  employed  for  this  purpose  is  a  hori- 
zontal chamber  of  brickwork  about  32  feet  in  length,  2  feet  in  widths 
and  4  feet  6  inches  in  height  A  number  of  these  are  built  side  by  side, 
with  a  partition  wall  between  them  sufficiently  thick  to  enclose  three 
horizontal  flues  communicating  with  one  another.  Two  flues  are  also 
formed  under  the  floor  of  each  oven,  and  in  those  originally  constracted 
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a  siDall  fiie-pkoe,  consisting  of  a  grate  and  ash-pit  with  a  suitable  door, 
was  placed  at  one  end.  Over  each  fire-door  is  a  nozzle,  through  which 
the  gas  generated  during  the  process  of  coking,  after  having  been  de- 
prived of  its  liquid  products  by  condensation,  is  admitted  and  burnt  over 
the  ignited  fuel  lying  upon  the  grate.  The  grates  are  charged  twice  only 
daring  the  twenty-four  hours,  their  purpose  being  simply  that  of  keeping 
the  gas  ignited ;  but  in  the  newer  form  of  the  Carv^  oven  the  fire-places 
are  omitted,  and  the  only  fuel  employed  is  gas.  In  the  Simon-Carves 
Oven,  in  accordance  with  a  recent  improvement,  hot  air  is  introduced  into 
the  flues  together  with  the  gas,  and  as  this  air  is  heated  by  the  waste 
heat  from  the  flues  which  conduct  the  products  of  combustion  to  the 
chimney,  a  considerable  increase  of  temperature  is  imparted  to  the  ovens 
without  any  additional  cost  for  fueL  From  the  burner,  where  the  gas  is 
consumed  by  the  aid  of  heated  air,  the  products  of  combustion  pass  for- 
ward through  one  of  the  horizontal  flues  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  oven 
to  its  far  end,  and  thence  turn  back  through  another,  from  which  they 
ascend  by  a  vertical  passage  into  the  uppermost  of  the  horizontal 
fines  in  the  partition  wall,  and  descending  in  a  zigzag  course  through 
those  below  it,  finally  pass  into  a  fine  outside  the  ovens,  and  thence 
to  the  chimney.  When  in  operation,  these  ovens  are  hermetically  sealed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  opening  for  the  escape  of  the  volatile  products, 
which  are  drawn  ofif  by  an  exhauster. 

The  coal,  as  in  Pemolet's  oven,  is  introduced  through  openings  in 
the  roof,  over  which  iron  trucks  travel  upon  rails.  These  feed-holes  are 
provided  with  iron  covers  kept  tightly  luted  with  clay  during  the  process 
of  coking,  as  are  also  the  large  doors  at  each  end  of  the  oven  or  retort. 
Through  the  middle  of  the  arch  of  each  oven  rises  a  gas-pipe  provided 
with  a  hydranlic  valve  through  which  the  products  of  distillation  escape 
into  a  range  of  cast-iron  pipes  kept  cool  by  an  external  dripping  of  water 
over  their  surfaces,  so  that  the  principal  part  of  the  tar  and  ammoniacal 
liquors  becomes  condensed.  The  combustible  gas  thus  separated  from 
the  condensed  liquids  is  further  passed  through  scrubbers  containing 
coke  moistened  with  ammoniacal  liquor,  which,  after  being  repeatedly 
used,  gradually  becomes  stronger  until  it  reaches  saturation,  when  it  is 
run  oft  and  treated  in  the  usual  way.  All  the  valuable  bye-products 
having  been  thus  withdrawn  from  the  gas,  it  is  led  through  iron  pipes  to 
nozzles,  where  it  is  consumed  under  the  bottom  of  the  ovens.  The  coke 
is  removed  by  a  steam-ram,  similar  to  that  employed  for  discharging  the 
Pemolet  oven. 

Extensive  ranges  of  ovens  upon  this  principle  have  been  erected  by 
the  Terre-Noire  Ck)mpany  at  Bessiges,  France,  and  at  various  other 
Continental  localities ;  the  coke  produced  by  them  being,  it  is  said, 
equal  to  that  yielded  by  the  older  forms  of  coke-oven. 

The  production  of  coke  is  also  larger  than  in  the  ordinary  oven, 
since  a  coal  producing  from  58  to  60  per  cent,  of  coke  in  the  ordi- 
inry  beehive  oven  will  yield  as  much  as  75  per  cent,  of  a  superior  coke 
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in  the  improved  ovend.  A  range  of  ovens  of  this  construction  are  in 
successful  operation  at  the  coking  establishment  of  Messrs.  Pease  at 
Crook,  near  Darlington,  where,  in  addition  to  77  per  cent,  of  coke  of 
fair  quality,  aud  2*60  per  cent,  of  tar,  1*09  per  cent,  of  ammonium 
sulphate  is  obtained  from  the  coal  treated.  The  time  required  to  work 
off  an  oven  is  forty-eiglit  hours. 

The  Otto  Coke-Oven. — This,  like  the  Carv^  oven,  is  a  modification 
of  the  Copp^e  coke-oven,  in  which  heat  is  obtained  by  the  combustion  of 
the  distillates  in  lateral  flues,  but  which  is  not  provided  with  apparatus 
for  drawing  off  and  collecting  tar  and  ammoniacal  liquors.  The  side-flues 
of  the  Otto  oven,  like  those  of  the  original  Copp^e,  are  vertical  instead  of 
being  horizontal  as  in  the  Carv^  oven,  and  the  various  liquid  products 
ate  condensed  and  collected  by  an  elaborate  system  of  coolers.  The 
time  necessary  for  coking  a  charge  is  forty-^ight  hours,  and  the  coke, 
when  ready,  is  forced  out  of  the  oven  by  a  steam  discharger. 

At  the  Chester  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  (1884),  Dr. 
Otto  stated  that  a  successful  attempt  to  construct  coke-ovens  in  such  a  way 
as  not  only  to  produce  coke  but  also  to  utilize  the  bye-products  of  coking, 
was  made  in  France  in  1862,  while  England  and  Germany  have  only 
begun  within  the  last  few  years  to  construct  ovens  upon  this  principle. 
In  the  year  1884  about  150  ovens  utilizing  the  bye-products  of  coking 
were  working  in  France,  50  in  England,  and  190  in  Germany ;  the  latter 
to  be  shortly  increased  to  390. 

The  Hoffmann  Coke-Oven, — The  inventor  of  this  system  is  Herr 
Gust.  Hoffmann  of  Gottesberg,  Silesia.  Its  essential  features  consist  in 
the  combination  of  coke-ovens  with  the  Siemens  regenerator  in  such  a 
way  as  to  heat  the  air  serving  for  the  combustion  of  the  gas  as  highly  as 
possible.  In  the  ordinary  coke-oven  the  heat  necessary  to  maintain  the 
coking  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  gases  either  in  the  interior 
of  the  oven  or  in  its  side-flues.  If  the  gases  produced  in  a  coke-oven  are 
passed  through  a  condenser,  they  lose  their  high  temperature  and  return 
to  the  oven  comparatively  cold.  It  is  only  with  coals  rich  in  gas  that 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  for  coking  by 
burning  the  gases  with  cold  air.  In  the  best-constructed  coke-ovens  it 
is  therefore  sought  to  heat  the  air  by  which  the  gases  are  burned  to 
the  highest  possible  temperature,  in  order  to  restore  the  loss  of  heating 
power  suffered  by  the  latter  while  passing  through  the  condensers.  It 
is  consequently  the  object  of  the  Hoffmann  system  to  bring  the  air  at 
as  high  a  temperature  as  possible  in  contact  with  the  gases,  since  the 
bolter  the  air  employed  the  greater  will  be  the  temperature  obtained  in 
the  oven.  Fig.  21  is  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  centre  of  a 
Hoffmann  coke-oven,  and  fig.  22  a  transverse  section,  at  various  points, 
through  a  portion  of  a  block  of  these  ovens. 

In  the  Hoffmann  oven  there  is  no  communication  between  the  coking 
chamber,  A,  and  the  side-flues,  H ;  these  are  not  shown  in  fig.  21,  alihongh 
the  openings  leading  to  them  are  seen  below  the  level  of  the  hearth.    In 
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fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  openings  A'  for  charging,  and  the  doors 
for  discharging,  which  are  hermetically  closed  during  the  process  of 
coking,  there  are  only  two  openings,  B,  in  the  roof  of  the  oven  by  which 
the  gases  escape. 

The  side  walls  of  the  ovens  contain,  over  the  abutments,  a  hori- 
zontal canal,  I  (fig.  22),  which  passes  over  the  entire  set  of  vertical  flues, 
H,  and  is  the  means  of  communication  between  them.     Each  of  the  ] 

bottom  flues  is  divided  across  into  two  equal  lengths,  C  and  C  (fig.  21), 
each  of  these  lengths  communicating  with  a  regenerator  serving  to  heat 
the  air  for  the  combustion  of  the  gases.  The  portion  of  the  flue,  C, 
communicates  with  the  regenerator,  D,  and  that  marked  C  with  D'.   These  .i 

regenerators  are  long  flues  on  the  Siemens  plan  with  fire-bricks,  and 
extend  below  the  whole  range  of  coke-ovens,  communicating  at  one  end 
by  means  of  a  clack-valve  either  with  a  pipe  conveying  air  or  with  the 
chimney.  The  two  gas-pipes,  £,  E',  extend  along  the  whole  range  of 
coke-ovens  from  one  end  to  the  other.  If  now  the  ovens  are  supposed 
to  be  in  operation,  the  gases  from  the  charge  escape  by  the  openings  B 
in  the  roof  into  the  receivers,  F,  the  valves,  G,  being  open.     From  the  f 

receivers,  F,  the  gases  pass  to  the  condensation  house,  where  they  are  i 

cooled  and  washed.  I 

The  gases  returning  from  the  condensers,  where  they  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  tar  and  ammonia,  are  passed  back  by  the  gas-pipes,  E 
and  E',  by  the  same  machine  which  drew  them  through  the   con-  ; 

densers,  and  by  means  of  which  their  complete  circulation  is  eflected. 
According  to  the  position  of  a  clack-valve  in  the  gas  main,  the  gases 
return  either  by  the  pipe  E  or  by  that  marked  E',  while  the  bottom  "l* 

flues  of  all  the  ovens  communicate  with  the  gas-pipes  by  means  of  a 
nozzle  furnished  with  a  tap.  If  the  gas-valve  is  placed  in  such  a  position 
that  the  gas  passes  through  the  pipe  E,  then  the  valve  of  the  air  supply 
must  be  so  disposed  that  the  air  is  forced  by  a  fan  into  the  regenerator,  ^ 

D.  The  regenerator,  D,  and  the  nozzles  communicating  with  the  gas- 
pipe,  E,  discharge,  respectively,  heated  air  and  inflammable  gas  into  the 
bottom  flues,  C,  of  all  the  coke-ovens.  In  this  way  the  combustion  of 
the  gases  takes  place  in  the  flues,  C,  and  thence  extends  into  the  side 
flues.  The  whole  current  of  the  burning  gases  and  the  very  hot  products 
of  combustion  thus  rise  by  the  vertical  side  flues  from  the  first  half,  G, 
of  the  bottom  flues  into  the  horizontal  flues,  I,  and  then  descend  through 
the  remainder  of  the  vertical  side  flues,  H,  into  the  second  half,  G',  of 
the  bottom  flues,  whence,  after  passing  through  the  air  regenerator,  and 
imparting  to  it  a  portion  of  their  heat,  they  escape  by  the  chimney. 

After  the  expiration  of  about  an  hour  the  position  of  the  clack-valves 
in  the  gas-pipes  and  air-flues  are  changed,  so  that  the  course  both  of  the 
gas  and  air  is  reversed.  The  gases  are  then  forced  through  the  pipe,  E', 
and  the  air  through  the  regenerator,  D^  Gombustion  takes  place  in  the 
half,  G',  of  the  bottom  flues,  and  the  side  flues,  which  before  served  as  a 
passage  to  the  descending  products  of  combustion,  are  traversed  by  an 
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uceamag  draugl\t  -  tlie  products  of  combustion  passing  off  through  the 
«r  regflneiator,  I>,  into  the  chimney.  The  coke  is  removed  from  the 
own  by  steam.- po-^-er  xis  in  the  case  of  the  other  coke-ovens  belonging  to 
hiidiss. 


In  one  of  the  German  establishments  employing  such  coke-ovens,  the 
daily  production  of  gas  per  oven  amounts  to  24,700  cubic  feet,  whereof 
17,700  only  are  required  for  coking  purposes,  thus  leaving  7000  cubic 
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feet  daily  available  for  other  pnrpose&  In  these  furnaces  the  hottom 
and  side  flues  are  so  extremely  hot  that  with  charges  of  8  tons  13  cwta 
the  coking  process  lasts  only  forty-eight  hours. 

The  quality  of  the  coke  produced  is  stated  to  be  equal  to  that  obtained 
from  ordinary  coke-ovens,  while  its  yield  is  several  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
that  made  in  the  beehive  oven.  The  yield  and  composition  of  the  bye- 
products  are  much  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  coal  operated  on.  The 
coal  of  Westphalia  yields  1  per  cent,  of  ammonium  sulphate,  while  in 
Upper  Silesia  this  figure  rises  from  1*1  up  to  1*7  per  cent  In  the  Saar- 
briicken  district,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coal  yields  only  from  0*7  to  0*8 
per  cent,  of  this  salt  The  average  yield  of  tar  is  about  3  per  cent,  but 
it  does  not  contain  so  large  a  proportion  of  benzene  as  that  produced  in 
gas-works ;  the  amount  of  naphthalene  and  anthracene  is,  however,  about 
equal  to  that  present  in  gas-tar.  The  cost  of  coking  is  said  not  to  bo 
greater  than  in  the  common  beehive  oven. 

TJie  Jameson  Coke-Oven. — Mr.  John  Jameson  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
instead  of  drawing  off  the  gases  and  condensable  products  from  the  tops 
of  his  ovens,  does  so  from  the  bottom,  and  collects  and  utilizes  the  bye* 
products  from  the  ordinary  beehive  oveu.  The  cost  of  converting  an 
ordinary  beehive  oven  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Jameson's  system  varies 
from  £8  to  jBIO,  and  to  do  so  it  is  only  necessary  to  replace  the  old  bottom 
by  a  new  one  having  radial  depressions  or  gutters  covered  by  perforated 
tiles,  and  sloping  towards  the  centre,  where  there  is  an  aperture  in  con- 
nection with  a  system  of  pipes  and  coolers  exhausted  by  a  Root's  blower. 
Nine  beehive  ovens,  at  Page-Bank,  have  been  converted  in  accordance 
with  this  system  by  Messrs.  Bell,  and  produce  coke  which  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  that  made  in  the  same  ovens  previous  to  their 
conversion,  while  the  yield  is  precisely  the  same.  The  time  required 
for  coking  a  charge  is,  with  each  system,  seventy-two  hours ;  and  iu  addi- 
tion to  coke  of  the  usual  amount  and  quality,  the  Jameson  ovens  yield 
four  gallons  of  oily  tar,  and  two  lbs.  of  ammonium  sulpliate  per  ton 
of  coal  operated  upon. 

Although  practical  men  generally  are  fairly  agreed  that  for  use  in  the 
cupola,  coke  from  which  the  bye-products  have  been  collected  is  as  good 
as  that  produced  in  the  ordinary  beehive  oven,  there  is  not  such  a  general 
agreement  with  regard  to  its  value  for  blast-furnace  purposes.  In  a 
paper  read  before  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  May  6th,  1885,  Sir 
I.  Lowthian  Bell  described  a  comparative  experiment  which  he  had  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale  with  Bearpark  coke  made  in  ordinary  beehive 
ovens,  and  the  same  coal  coked  in  the  Simon-Carvfes  ovens.  This  experi- 
ment would  appear  to  show  that  the  coke  prepared  in  the  ordinary 
beehive  oven  was,  for  blast-furnace  purposes,  about  10  per  cent  more 
valuable  than  that  made  in  ovens  from  which  the  bye-products  had  been 
collected. 

Composition  and  Propbrties  op  Cokb. — Well-prepared  coke  essen- 
tially consists  of  carbon,  enclosing  the  various  inorganic  impurities  of  the 
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coal  from  wliich  it  has  been  manufactured.  It,  however,  invariably 
retains  small  quantities  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  The  follow* 
ing  table  gives  the  composition  of  three  varieties  of  coke  : — 
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Na  1,  coke  from  Durham  coal,  analysed  by  Richardson  ;  Ko&  2  and  3, 
coke  from  the  caking  coal  of  the  Mons  basin,  analysed  by  M.  de  Marsilly. 
These  specimens  were  dried  at  between  100*"  and  200**  C.  before  being 
sobjected  to  analysis 

Perfectly  dry  coke  does  not  generally  absorb  more  than  2*5  per  cent. 
of  wat«r  by  exposure  to  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  coke,  of  which  the 
extinction  has  been  properly  conducted,  should  not  retain  more  than  3 
per  cent  of  moisture.  As,  however,  coke-burners  are  not  unfrequently 
paid  according  to  the  weight  of  coke  produced,  without  any  stipulation 
being  made  as  to  the  percentage  of  water  it  shall  contain,  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  find  specimens  in  which  the  amount  varies  from  8  to  12  per 
cent  It  is  evident  that,  in  order  to  produce  its  highest  calorific  effect, 
coke  should  be  used  in  a  dry  state.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  slack 
now  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  coke  is  freed  from  shale  and  other 
impurities  by  some  process  of  washing  before  being  charged  into  the 
ovens. 

Chabrikg  Brown  Coal. — Brown  coal  is  of  all  kinds  of  fuel  the 
least  adapted  for  carbonization ;  for  although  it  is  acted  on  by  heat  in 
the  same  way  as  wood,  and  produces  a  less  combustible  charcoal  or  coke, 
jet  it  is  subject  to  inconveniences  which  render  its  production  too  costly 
for  general  application.  Lignite,  like  peat^  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  ash,  and  this  percentage  will  necessarily  be  much  greater  in  the  coke 
produced  than  in  the  lignite  from  which  it  was  made.  This,  from  the 
tendency  which  the  coke  would  necessarily  have  to  clinker  on  the  fire, 
prevents  its  being  used  for  many  purposes  for  which  a  fuel  of  greater 
parity  could  be  employed.  In  addition  to  this,  the  action  of  heat  causes 
the  layers  and  concentric  rings,  which  are  scarcely  perceptible  in  fresh 
lignite,  to  separate  from  one  another,  and  the  charcoal  or  coke  manufactured 
b  thereby  either  reduced  to  such  small  fragments  as  to  be  of  little  service 
as  a  fuel,  or  is  rendered  so  extremely  friable  as  to  be  unable  to  bear 
carriage  even  to  a  short  distance  from  the  locality  in  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. The  carbonization  of  lignite  in  mounds  has,  however,  been  con- 
ducted on  a  small  scale  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cassel;  but  the 
sitoationa  where  this  can  be  done  with  advantage  are  not.  numerous. 
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The  following  results  were  obtained  by  heating  pieces  of  brown  coal 
in  closed  crucibles  untU  all  traces  of  their  volatile  constituents  had 
ceased  to  be  evolved  : — 
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Gaseous  Fuel. 

Attempts  were  made  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  to  substitute  combustible  gases  for  solid  fuel  in  various  technical 
operations ;  but,  for  a  considerable  time,  they  were  not  attended  with 
practical  success.  According  to  a  report,  made  in  1842  to  the  French 
Academy,  by  Th^nard,  Berthier,  and  Chevreul,  the  waste  gases  of  blast- 
furnaces were  first  employed  by  M.  Aubertot  in  the  year  1809  for 
roasting  ores,  burning  lime,  <&c.,  and  in  1814  he  suggested  the  erection 
of  suitable  apparatus  for  the  employment  of  waste  gases  for  metallurgi- 
cal purposes.  In  the  year  1801  Lampadius  had  already  shown  the  pos- 
sibility of  employing  the  waste  gases  from  the  carbonization  of  wood,  and 
in  1830  he  attempted,  at  smelting-works  near  Freibei^,  the  cupellation 
of  argentiferous  lead  by  means  of  gases  produced  from  coal. 

Ebelmen  states  that  M.  Victor  Sire,  of  Clerval,  obtained  a  patent  in 
1836  for  the  manufacture  of  wrought-iron  by  means  of  waste  gases  from 
blast-furnaces.  According  to  a  report  of  the  Central  Jury  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition  in  1844,  Sire's  patent  was  employed  in  1838  at  iron- works  on 
the  Lower  Ehine,  and  in  1841  in  the  Department  of  the  Moselle,  for 
the  refining  of  iron ;  but  the  process  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted 
much  attention. 

Successful  experiments  were  made  in  1837  by  Wilhelm  v.  Faber  du 
Faur,  by  burning  the  waste  gases  of  blast-furnaces  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace  for  tlie  purpose  of  puddling  pig-iron. 

In  the  course,  however,  of  the  various  trials  of  the  employment  of 
waste  gases  for  tliis  purpose,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  every  modi- 
fication in  the  working  of  the  blast-furnace  produced  a  corresponding 
change  with  regard  to  tlie  quantity  and  composition  of  the  gases  evolved, 
and  that  the  process  of  puddling  was  thereby  prejudicially  affected. 
The  collection  of  the  gases  also  appeared  to  produce  a  prejudicial  effect 
on  the  operations  of  the  blast-furnace  itself.  The  dependence  for  a 
supply  of  fuel  on  the  satisfactory  working  of^  the  blast-furnace  was 
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fotmd  so  prejudicial  as  to  cause  this  method  of  employing  waste  gases 
to  be  abandoned,  and  led  to  their  employment  for  the  roasting  of  ores, 
the  heating  of  the  blast,  the  production  of  steam,  and  the  burning  of 
lime,  bricks,  &c  These  processes  do  not  require  either  a  very  high  or  a 
very  uniform  temperature,  and  a  large  amount  of  fuel  was  thus  saved. 
The  utilisation  of  waste  gases  has  also  resulted  in  the  extensive  employ- 
ment for  metallurgical  purposes  of  gases  specially  prepared  in  gene- 
xators  or  producers,  by  which  means  fuels  of  an  inferior  description 
can  be  rendered  serviceable  for  purposes  for  which,  if  consumed  in  the 
ordinary  way,  they  would  be  totally  unfitted. 

Before  Faber  du  Faur's  process  for  utilizing  waste  gases  had  obtained 
publicity,  experiments  were  made  in  the  Harz  (1839)  by  Bischof,  with 
the  view  of  generating  gases  in  a  furnace  or  producer,  and  subsequently 
burning  them  by  means  of  atmospheric  air. 

Gases  thus  obtained  from  peat  were  found  to  readily  afford  the 
highest  welding  heats,  but  as  Faber's  method  of  employing  waste  gases 
bad  in  the  meantime  come  into  notice,  and  appeared  to  possess  the  ad- 
vantage of  lequiring  no  special  consumption  of  fuel,  Bischof 's  results 
were  not  at  once  appreciated.    In  1838  soine  Austrian  metallurgists  who 
visited  Wasseralfingen,  in  Wiirtemberg,  where  Faber's  process  was  in 
operation,  came  to  the  condnsion  that  the  employment  of  waste  gases  in 
the  puddling  of  iron  could  not  afford  practical  results,  and«  in  the  follow- 
ing year  commenced  experiments  at  the  iron-works  of  Jenbach  in  the 
Tyrol,  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  inflammable  gases  by  an  im- 
perfect combustion  of  small  charcoal.     These  trials,  however,  gave  rise 
to  dangetons  explosions  which  appear  to  have  finally  led  to  their  aban- 
donment.    In  1841  Karsten  stated  it  was  probable  that  certain  descrip- 
tions of  compact  fuel,  which,  from  their  state  of  aggregation  and  low 
calorific  power,  were  not  then  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  puddling, 
would,  ere  long,  be  rendered  available  for  that  operation  by  being  con- 
verted, in  a  special  apparatus,  into  carbon  monoxide  gas,  by  the  combustion 
of  whicli  the  desired  result  would  be  effected.     The  experiments  made 
at  Jenbach  having  shown  the  practicability  of  firing  with  artificially 
produced  gases,  further  experiments  were  made  in  1842  at  steel-works 
at  St  Stephan,  Styria,  with  a  view  of  producing  gaseous  fuel  from  small 
brown  coaL     The  results  obtained  having  been  of  a  satisfactory  nature, 
they  were  at  once  published,  and  gave  rise  to  the  general  introduction  of 
artificially  prepared  gases  as  fuel.     This  method  of  firing  has  been  further 
developed  by  Bischof,  Eck,  and  others,  but  more  especially  by  Sir  C.  W. 
Siemens, whose  regenerative  gas-fumace  is  suited  for  almost  every  metal- 
lurgical operation  in  which  it  is  required  to  produce  a  high  temperature 
in  reverberatory  furnaces.     As  this  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  inventions  of  modem  times  with  regard  to  the  utilization  of 
fnel,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  not  only  the  apparatus  employed 
for  the  preparation  of  the  gases,  but  also  the  arrangements  for  effecting 
their  economical  combustion. 

G 
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Among  the  many  advantages  claimed  by  Siemens  for  his  regenera- 
tive furnaces  were  the  following : — 

a.  The  employment  of  inferior  descriptions  of  fuel,  such  as  slack, 
coal-dust|  lignite,  peat,  &c,,  together  with  a  saving  on  the  quantity  made 
use  of  to  the  amount  of  from  40  to  50  per  cent 

5.  A  daily  increase  of  the  work  done  in  a  furnace  of  given  dimen- 
sions, amounting  to  at  least  30  per  cent. ;  which  is  a  result  of  the  almost 
unlimited  calorific  power  at  command,  even  when  only  a  moderate  chim- 
ney-draught is  available. 

c.  Perfect  uniformity  of  heat  throughout  the  furnace,  and  greater 
durability  of  the  brickwork ;  owing  to  the  absence  of  as^hes,  by  which  the 
fusibility  of  the  surfaces  with  which  they  come  in  contact  is  increased. 

d.  The  production  of  a  flame  of  such  purity  as  greatly  to  diminish 
waste  by  oxidation  or  deterioration  of  the  metals  operated  on. 

e.  Great  cleanliness  and  saving  of  space  in  works ;  since  the  gas- 
producers  are  invariably  erected  on  the  outside. 

/.  Increased  command  of  the  heat  employed  and  of  the  chemical 
effects  produced  by  the  flame ;  which  can  be  immediately  checked  when 
required,  or  at  once  changed  from  an  oxidizing  to  a  reducing  one,  or 
ineeversd. 

g.  Absence  of  smoke  from  the  chimney-stack ;  which,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  large  towns,  and  in  some  other  situations,  is  of  great  im- 
portance. 

The  Siemens  Gas-Pboduoer. — An  early  form  of  the  gas-producer 
employed  by  Messrs.  Siemens  is  shown,  flgs.  23  and  24.  Fig.  23  is  a  ver- 
tical section,  and  fig.  24  a  plan,  partly  section  on  the  line  P,  Q.  The  body 
of  the  apparatus.  A,  is  a  rectangular  fire-brick  chamber,  of  which  the  side, 
B,  consists  of  thick  cast-iron  plates,  lined  with  firebrick,  and  having  a 
step-grate  formed  of  flat  iron  bars,  5.  At  bottom  the  bars,  G,  forming 
the  grate,  are  of  wrought-iron,  two  inches  square,  and  rest  on  suitable 
cast-iron  bearers  built  into  the  masonry.  The  fuel  employed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  gas  is,  in  this  country,  bituminous  coal,  which  should  not 
possess  the  property  of  caking  in  too  high  a  degree,  but  coke,  lignite, 
peat^  and  even  sawdust^  may,  in  case  of  necessity,  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  fuel,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  is  charged  into  the 
hoppers,  D,  and,  on  opening  the  valves  in  connection  with  the  weighted 
levers,  d^  falls  on  the  inclined  plane  forming  the  front  of  the  producer. 
Before  doing  this,  however,  the  top  of  the  hopper,  from  which  a  charge 
is  about  to  be  let  fall,  is  closed  by  an  iron  lid  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
gas  during  the  operation.  In  this  way  the  grate  is  constantly  kept 
thickly  covered  with  fuel,  and  the  accumulated  ash  and  clinker  are  occa< 
aionally  withdrawn  by  removing  the  bars,  C,  beneath  which  they  are 
allowed  to  accumulate  for  the  purpose  of  conveniently  regulating  the 
admission  of  atmospheric  air.  During  the  removal  of  the  grate,  C,  for 
the  purpose  of  clinkering,  temporary  pointed  bars  of  wrought-iron  are 
inserted  over  the  lower  bars,  b,  and  allowed  to  rest  on  the  brickwork  at 
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the  back.  In  this  way  the  fuel  in  the  cavitj  of  the  producer  is  sup- 
ported, so  that  the  ash  and  clinker  may  be  removed  without  any  inter- 
ruption to  the  working  of  the  apparatus.  When  coal  of  good  quality  is 
employed,  each  producer  usually  requires  clinkering  but  once  in  the 
course  of  forty-eight  hours. 

A  limited  supply  of  air  is  admitted  at  the  grate,  and  its  oxygen,  by 
uniting  with  the  carbon  of  the  fuel,  forms  CO],  which  rises  through  the 
ignited  mass,  taking  up  an  additional  atom  of  carbon,  and  thus  giving 
rii<e  to  the  formation  of  2C0.  The  heat  thus  produced  distils  off 
hydrocarbons  and  other  gases  and  vapours  from  the  fuel  as  it  gradu- 
ally descends  towards  the  grate,  whilst  the  CO,  diluted  by  the  nitrogen 
of  the  air,  and  by  a  small  quantity  of  unreduced  COj,  mixed  with  the 
gases  and  vapours  distilled  from  the  raw  fuel,  is  finally  conducted  by  a 
fine  to  the  furnace. 

A  pipe,  E,  supplies  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  the  ash-pit,  whence, 
as  it  evaporates  and  comes  in  contact  with  the  incandescent  fuel,  it 
becomes  decomposed,  giving  rise  to  carbonic  oxide  gas  and  hydrogen. 
The  hose,  F,  of  vulcanized  indiarubber,  is  employed  for  watering  the 
clinkers  as  they  are  withdrawn,  in  order  that  they  may  be  rapidly  cooled 
and  their  removal  from  before  the  producers  facilitated.  By  means  of 
the  plug-holes,  G,  the  workman  is  enabled  to  inspect  the  state  of  the 
fires,  and,  when  necessary,  to  stir  the  fuel  by  the  aid  of  an  iron  bar. 
The  sliding  dampers,  H,  are  for  the  purpose  of,  at  any  time,  cutting  off 
the  producers  from  the  gas-stack,  I.  Any  in-draught  of  air  through  the 
crevices  in  the  brickwork,  which  would  result  in  burning  the  gas  in  the 
flue,  is  prevented  by  constantly  maintaining  a  slight  outward  pressure 
in  the  gas-channeL 

When  the  furnaces  stand  on  a  considerably  higher  level  than  the 
producers,  the  required  pressure  is  obtained  without  difficulty ;  but 
when  this  is  not  the  case,  a  special  arrangement  becomes  necessary  in 
order  to  produce  this  effect.  The  most  simple  contrivance  for  the  pur- 
pose is  a  cooling-tube  raised  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  level 
of  the  producers.  The  stack,  I,  is  carried  up  in  brickwork,  well  bound 
with  iron,  to  a  height  of  from  ten  to  twelve  feet,  and  the  gases  are  con- 
ducted through  a  horizontal  tube  of  wrought-iron,  from  which  they 
pass  down,  through  a  similar  stack  of  masonry,  to  the  main  gas-flue  in 
connection  with  the  furnaces.  The  gases,  which  rise  from  the  producers 
at  a  temperature  of  about  550*  C,  are  thus  cooled  by  their  passage 
through  the  metallic  tube,  and  the  descending  column,  becoming  more 
dense  and  heavier  than  that  of  the  same  length  which  is  ascending,  con- 
sequently overbalances  it  A  syphon  is  thus  formed,  of  which  the  two 
legs  are  of  equal  length,  but  of  which  one  is  filled  with  a  heavier  gaseous 
fluid  than  the  other. 

Shortly  after  the  application  of  this  arrangement.  Sir  C.  W.  Siemens 
made  f^Q  following  observations  relative  to  its  action  : — "  This  method  of 
obtainiii';^  aV'pressure  in  the  gas-flue  by  cooling  the  gas  has  been  objected 
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to  as  throwing  away  heat  that  might  he  employed  to  greater  advantage 
in  the  furnace ;  hut  this  is  not  the  case,  hecause  the  action  of  a  regene- 
rator is  such  that  the  initial  temperature  of  the  gases  to  he  heated  has 
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no  effect  on  the  final  temperature,  and  only  renders  the  cooling  of  the 
hotter  fluid  more  or  less  complete.  The  only  result,  therefore,  of  work* 
ing  the  fomaee  with  gas  of  higher  temperature  is  to  increase  the  heat  of 
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the  waste  gases  passing  off  by  the  chimney-flue.  The  complete  cooling 
of  the  gas  results,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  great  advantage  of  condensing 
the  steam  that  it  always  carries  with  it  from  the  gas-producer,  and,  in 
the  case  of  iron  and  steel  furnaces,  in  burning  wet  fuel,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  cool  the  gas  very  thoroughly  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  large 
amount  of  steam  that  it  contains,  which,  if  allowed  to  pass  into  the  fur- 
nace, would  oxidize  the  metal. 

"There  is  undoubtedly  a  certain  waste  of  heat,  which  might  be  utilized 
by  surrounding  the  cooling-tube  with  a  boiler  or  by  otherwise  econo- 
mising the  heat  it  gives  off,  as,  for  instance,  in  drying  the  fuel ;  but  the 
saving  to  be  effected  is  not  very  great,  for  as  100  volumes  of  the  gas 
require  for  combustion  about  130  volumes  of  air,  including  20  per  cent, 
above  that  theoretically  required,  the  heat  given  off  in  cooling  1000'  F. 
is  no  more  than  would  be  lost  in  discharging  the  products  of  the  com- 
plete combustion  of  the  fuel  at  a  temperature  435"  in  excess  of  the  actual 
temperature  of  200^ ;  and  this  loss  is  greatly  diminished  if  a  richer  gas 
is  obtained." 

He  further  observes  that  the  composition  of  the  gases  varies  in  accord- 
ance with  the  nature  of  the  fuel  employed  and  the  management  of  the 
gas-producer.  An  analysis  made  of  the  gas  from  the  producers  at  the 
plate  glass-works  of  St.  Gobain,  France,  which  were  supplied  with  a 
mixture  of  three-fourths  caking  coal  and  one-fourth  non-caking  coal, 
afforded  the  following  results :- 


Volumes. 

CO 

.     28-7 

H 

80 

CH4      . 

2-2 

CO,      .        .        . 

41 

N          .        .        . 

61*6 

0          .        .        . 

0-5 

100-0 


The  trace  of  oxygen  present  is  no  doubt  due  either  to  want  of  care  in 
collecting  the  gas,  or  to  leakage  of  air  into  the  flue ;  allowing  for  this, 
the  corrected  analysis  will  stand  as  under : — 


Volumes. 

CO        .        .        , 

.     24-2) 

H         .        .        . 

8*2  }  84-6 

OH4      .        .        , 

2-2 

COa      .        .        . 

N         ,        .       . 

:  eti  «^* 

The  first  three  of  these  constituents,  or  about  35  per  cent.,  are  alone 
of  any  use  as  fuel ;  the  carbonic  anhydride  and  nitrogen  present  only 
dilute  the  inflammable  gases. 

Bbgbnerative  Furnacb. — ^In  the  regenerative  furnace  the  producer- 
gases  and  air  employed  for  their  combustion  are  separately  heated  by  the 
waste  heat  of  the  flame  by  means  of  regenerators  placed  beneath  the  fur- 
nace. These  consist  of  four  chambers  fitted  with  fire-bricks  loosely 
stacked  together,  bo  as  to  expose  the  laigest  possible  surface  to  the  gases 
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ptssing  between  them.  The  waste  gases  from  the  furnace  above  are 
drawn  down  through  two  of  these  regenerators,  heating  the  upper  rows  of 
bricks  to  a  temperature  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  furnace  itself,  and, 
passing  successively  over  cooler  surfaces,  finally  escape  to  the  main  flue 
of  the  chimney  in  a  comparatively  cold  state.  The  direction  of  the 
draught  is  now  reversed,  and  the  flame  and  heated  waste  gases  are  em- 
ployed to  heat  up  the  second  pair  of  regenerators  ;  at  the  same  time  the 
gases  and  air  entering  the  furnace  are  passed  in  an  opposite  direction 
through  the  first  pair,  and  coming,  at  first,  in  contact  with  the  cooler 
brickwork  below,  are  gradually  heated  in  their  ascent  until,  on  arriving 
near  the  top,  they  attain  a  temperature  nearly  equal  to  that  possessed  by 
the  products  of  combustion. 

The  heated  gases  and  air  finally  pass  up  into  the  furnace,  where  they 
meet  and  ignite,  producing  a  strong  flame,  which,  after  passing  through 
it,  is  drawn  down  the  second  pair  of  regenerators  to  a  flue  in  connection 
with  the  chimney.  In  this  way  the  temperature  of  the  ascending  gas 
and  air  remains  nearly  constant,  until  the  brickwork  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the  regenerator  has  sensibly  cooled  ;  but,  by  the  time  this  has  taken 
place,  the  second  pair  of  regenerators  have  become  sufficiently  heated  and 
the  draught  is  again  reversed  The  current  of  waste  gases  is  thus  made  to 
circulate  through  the  first  pair  of  regenerators,  by  which  they  again  be- 
come heated,  whilst  the  combustible  gases  and  air,  entering  the  f  umace, 
are  being  passed  up  through  the  second  pair.  By  reversing,  in  this 
way,  the  direction  of  the  draught  at  regular  intervals,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  heat  generated  is  retained  in  the  furnace,  whereas,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  a  very  considerable  amount  would  be  carried  off  by  the 
products  of  combustion.  Thus,  whatever  may  have  been  the  intensity  of 
the  heat  produced  in  a  regenerative  furnace,  the  temperature  of  the  gases 
escaping  to  the  chimney  rarely  much  exceeds  ISC'"  C. 

In  ordinary  furnaces  the  amount  of  heat  carried  off  by  the  products 
of  combustion  is  often  in  excess  of  that  utilized,  since  all  the  heat  below 
the  required  temperature  is  entirely  lost.  The  economy  of  fuel  effected 
in  the  regenerative  furnace,  by  removing  this  source  of  loss  and  making 
the  heat  of  the  waste  gases  available  for  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
flame,  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  50  per  cent,  on  the  quantity  used  in  an 
ordinary  furnace,  and  this  saving  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  furnace  is  worked  is  increased. 

When  the  heat  of  a  furnace  is  not  continually  lowered  by  the 
introduction  of  fresh  charges  of  cold  materials,  the  temperature  for  some 
time  increases  after  each  reversal  of  the  direction  of  the  draughty  as  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  heat  generated  is  carried  off  by  the 
waste  gases.  By  ascending  through  the  regeneraton  the  gases  and  air 
beoome  heated  to  a  temperature  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  flame  which 
had  been  previously  passing  through  them  in  a  contrary  direction,  and, 
when  they  meet  and  bum  in  the  furnace,  the  heat  of  combustion  is 
added  to  that  absorbed  in  the  regeneraton.     The  flame  produced  is  con- 
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sequently  hotter  than  previously  to  the  last  reversal,  and  raJsea  the 
regenerator  through  which  it  is  passed  to  a  greater  heat  than  before.  On 
again  reversiDg  the  draught,  this  increased  beat  is  communicated  to  the 
entering  air  and  gases,  and  a  elill  further  increase  in  the  temperature  of 
the  flame  is  the  result.  Tbe  temperature  that  may,  in  this  way,  be 
ultimately  obtained  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  heat  in  the  re- 
generatora  and  fnmaca  is,  in  practice,  limited  by  the  difficulty  of  finding 
a  sufficiently  refractory  material  for  the  construction  of  the  apparatus. 

One  of  the  best  materials  available  for  this  purpose  are  Sinas  fire- 
bricks, consisting  of  nearly  pure  silica ;  but  although  they  perfectly  with- 
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stand  the  temperature  required  for  the  fusion  of  the  most  refractory 
steel,  the  heat  can,  nerertiicless,  be  so  increased  as  to  melt  them. 

It  was  calculated  originally  that,  supposing  the  direction  of  tlie 
draught  of  a  furnace  to  be  reversed  every  hour,  17  lbs.  of  regenerator 
brickwork,  at  each  end  of  the  arrangement,  per  lb.  of  coal  consumed  in 
the  gas-producer  per  hour,  would  be  theoretically  su£Bcient  to  absorb  the 
waste  heat,  if  the  whole  mass  of  the  regenerators  were  uniformly  heated 
at  each  reversal  to  the  full  tempetature  of  the  flame,  and  then  completely 
cooled  by  the  air  and  gases  coming  in.  In  practice,  however,  this  does 
not  actually  take  place,  and,  consequently,  three  or  four  times  as  much 
brickwork  is  required  in  the  regenerators  as  is  equal,  in  regard  to  capacity 
for  heat,  to  the  products  of  combustion.  It  has  been  found  by  experi- 
ment that  a  surface  of  six  square  feet  in  the  regeneratore  is  necessary  to 
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take  up  tlie  heat  of  tbe  products  of  combustion  of  1  lb.  of  coal  per  hour. 
The  arraDgement  of  a  revetberatory  furnace  on  the  regenerative  principle 
will  be  understood  by  the  aid  of  figs.  25,  26,  and  27. 

Tbe  first  is  a  front  eleyation  of  a  re-heating  furnace,  showing  the  gas- 
lereTsiDg  valves  and  flues  in  section.     Fig.  26  is  a  longitudinal  section 
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on  A,  B,  C,  I)  (fig.  27),  and  fig.  27  is  a  sectional  plan  on  L,  M  (fig.  26). 
The  waste  heat  escaping  from  the  furnace  is  arrested  end  absorbed  by 
the  masses  of  open  brickwork,  E,  F,  E'  i"  (fig.  26),  while  the  products  of 
combustion  rubwquently  reach  the  chimney-flue  in  a  comparatively  cool 
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state.  On  first  lighting  the  furnace,  the  gases  pass  in  through  the  gas 
regulating  valve,  G,  and  the  reversing  valve,  H  (fig.  25),  and  entering  the 
flue,  I,  reach  the  bottom  of  the  regenerator,  E  (fig.  26).  The  air  enters 
through  corresponding  air  regulating  and  reversing  valves  behind  the 
valves,  G,  H,  and  passes  thence  through  a  flue  behind  the  partition,  K,  into 
the  regenerator,  F.  The  currents  of  unheated  gas  and  air  ascend  separately 
through  the  regenerators  E  and  F,  and  pass  up  respectively  through  the 
flues,  L,  M  (fig.  27),  into  the  furnace  above,  where  they  bum  with  a 
flame  of  moderate  calorific  intensity.  The  products  of  combustion  are 
removed  through  a  similar  set  of  openings  at  the  other  end  of  the  furnace, 
and  passing  into  the  regenerators,  E',  F',  finally  escape  through  the  flue, 
I',  and  another  behind  K',  to  the  chimney-flue,  N.  In  this  way  the 
waste  heat  is  absorbed  by  the  brickwork  of  the  regenerators,  E',  F',  whilst 
the  gases  pass  off  to  the  chimney  in  a  comparatively  cold  state.  At  the 
expiration  of  about  an  hour  the  reversing  valves,  through  which  the 
gas  and  air  are  separately  admitted  to  the  furnace,  are  turned  over  by 
means  of  levers,  and  an  inward  current  is  established  through  the 
regenerating  chambers,  E',  F',  which  have  become  heated  by  the  flame 
and  waste  gases  which,  previous  to  the  reversal  of  the  valves,  had  been 
descending  through  them.  The  air  and  gases  now  entering  the  furnace 
become  heated  in  their  passage  through  the  hot  brickwork  of  £',  F',  and, 
on  meeting  and  entering  into  combustion,  produce  a  higher  temperature 
than  that  obtained  during  the  first  hour,  when  cold  air  and  gases  only 
were  supplied. 

The  waste  gases  from  this  combustion  at  a  higher  temperature  now 
heat  the  previously  cold  regenerators,  E,  F,  to  a  correspondingly  increased 
degrea  After  about  an  hour's  working  of  the  apparatus  with  the  current 
in  this  direction,  the  reversing  valves  are  again  turned,  and  the  air  and 
gases  admitted  through  the  chambers,  £,  F,  which  are  now  very  hot,  and 
they  consequently  enter  the  furnace  at  a  still  higher  temperature  than 
before,  producing  a  heat  of  increased  intensity,  and  heating  the  regene- 
rators, E',  F',  to  a  still  higher  temperature  than  £,  F.  On  reversing  the 
current,  the  air  and  gases  acquire  a  greater  heat  than  before,  and  an 
accession  of  heat  is  thus,  step  by  step,  obtained,  until  the  furnace  acquires 
the  temperature  required  ;  the  heat  of  the  products  of  combustion  being 
always  so  abstracted  that  they  arrive  at  the  chimney-flue  in  a  compara- 
tively cool  state.  When  the  required  heat  has  been  acquired  by  the  fur- 
nace, its  temperature  is  readily  controlled  by  the  supply  of  air  and  gas 
admitted  through  the  regulating  valves,  and  by  the  chimney  damper, 
which  is  more  or  less  closed  as  circumstances  may  require.  The  regu- 
lating valves  are  raised  and  lowered  either  by  a  hand-screw  or  by  a 
notched  lever,  and  consequently  admit  of  being  readily  maintained  in  any 
required  position. 

Although  furnaces  constructed  upon  the  regenerative  principle  vary 
considerably  in  their  minor  details,  their  main  features  remain  in  all 
cases  essentially   the  same.     In  a  recent  paper  contributed  to  the 
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*  Joamal  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute '  ^  by  Mr.  F.  Siemens,  he  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  to  obtain  the  most  satisfactory  results  from  the 
legeneiative  furnace  the  dimensions  of  the  reverberatory  chamber  should 
not  be  too  much  restricted. 

In  all  furnaces  destined  for  the  production  of  a  very  high  tempera- 
tore,  it  has  been  generally  considered,  as  the  first  condition  of  success, 
that  the  space  to  be  heated  should  be  as  small  as  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  case  will  allow,  in  order  that  the  flame  may  be  brought 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  refractory  lining,  and  more  particu- 
larly with  the  surface  of  the  material  lying  on  the  furnace  bottom. 
After  numerous  and  careful  trials,  Mr.  Siemens  has  become  satisfied  that 
in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  the  gas-furnace  should  be  so  arranged 
that  the  flame  only  radiates  on  the  material  to  be  treated,  and  should  not 
come  in  direct  contact  with  it,  as  was  the  case  in  the  older  furnaces. 
The  ga»-  and  air-ports,  instead  of  being  so  situated  that  the  flame  impinges 
on  the  material  placed  upon  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  should  open  a 
little  below  the  roof  of  the  melting  chamber,  and  also  at  some  distance 
from  its  side  walla.  In  this  way,  after  ignition,  the  gas  and  air  have 
unobstructed  space  for  entering  into  combustion  and  for  the  free  deve- 
lopment of  the  flame,  which  must  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  from 
contact  with  either  the  lining  of  the  furnace  or  with  the  material  to  be 
heated.  It  is  also  important  that  when  crucibles,  blooms,  ingots,  or 
piles  of  iron  are  operated  upon,  they  should  be  placed  sufficiently  far 
apart  to  allow  the  radiant  heat  to  have  free  access  all  round  them. 
When  the  furnace  is  provided  with  working  doors,  the  flame  should  pass 
above  their  level,  as  in  that  way  the  workmen  will  not  be  inconvenienced 
when  watching  the  operations  within  the  heating  chamber.  The  rege- 
nerating furnace,  as  now  constructed,  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  unneces- 
sarily wide  and  high,  but  by  this  method  of  heating  high-temperature 
furnaces  by  radiation,  considerable  space  is  required  for  the  development 
of  the  flame. 

Numerous  examples  of  the  efficiency  of  this  improved  form  of  gas- 
furnace  are  quoted  by  the  author  of  the  paper,  but  one  of  these  only  will 
be  here  sufficient.  At  the  Landore  Siemens-Steel  Works,  near  Swansea, 
the  furnaces,  which  were  altered  at  the  end  of  1883  and  beginning  of 
1884,  had  before  the  end  of  September  in  the  latter  year  already  out- 
lasted furnaces  reconstructed  at  the  same  time  on  the  old  type.  They 
work  more  uniformly,  consume  less  fuel,  and,  on  account  of  the  smaller 
amount  of  oxidation  going  on,  yield  a  larger  out-put  than  the  older  form 
of  furnace.  This  improved  method  of  heating  has  been  adopted  in 
several  steel-melting  establishments  in  this  country,  and  is  particularly 
recommaided  when  steel  is  to  be  prepared  from  an  inferior  quality  of 
pig-iron  by  the  adoption  of  a  basic  lining. 

WateBtGab. — Instead  of  using  gas  obtained  from  gas-producers  of 

1  'On  a  New  Method  of  Heating  the  Begenerative  Qai-Farnace,'  hy  Frederick 
ttesMBs,  C.B.     Jour,  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.,  1884,  p.  43i. 
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the  ordinary  description,  a  gaseous  fuel  known  as  "  water-gas "  has 
been  recently  sometimes  employed.  This  gas  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  superheated  steam  upon  coal,  a  portion  of  the  fuel  being  burnt  as 
completely  as  possible  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  water,  while  the 
resulting  heat  is  stored  up  partly  in  the  unconsumed  fuel  and  partly  in 
regenerators  constructed  on  the  Siemens  principle.  The  heat  accumu- 
lated in  the  regenerators  is  employed  for  the  preparation  of  superheated 
steam,  which  is  subsequently  passed  through  the  heated  fuel,  by  uniting 
with  the  constituents  of  which  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen  are  produced 
and  employed  as  fuel. 

Gas-producers  upon  this  principle  have  been  erected  at  various  loca- 
lities in  this  country  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Sutherland  of  Birmingham,  who 
employs  a  system  invented  in  America  by  Mr.  Strong ;  a  similar  apparatus 
has  likewise  been  constructed  at  Essen,  in  Germany.  All  these  are 
reported  to  work  more  or  less  satisfactorily,  but  the  results  which  have 
been  hitherto  published  do  not  appear  to  be  of  a  sufficiently  detailed 
character  to  enable  a  comparison  to  be  established  between  water-gas  and 
the  gas  obtained  from  the  Siemens  producer.  With  a  producer  on  the 
new  principle,  Mr.  Sutherland  states  he  has  obtained  55,000  cubic  feet 
of  gas  from  one  ton  of 'Staffordshire  coal,  or  about  25  cubic  feet  per  pound 
of  fuel  consumed. 

The  composition  of  this  gas  was,   by  volume,  approximately  as 

follows : — 

57  parts  H  and  hydrocarbons. 
85    ,,     Gow 

8    „     Co,  and  N. 

100 

As  compared  with  illuminating  gas,  Mr.  Sutherland  estimates  the 
heating  power  of  water-gas  at  about  one-half,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
can  be  prepared  at  very  much  less  cost.  By  passing  the  gas  from  the 
producers  through  suitable  condensers,  about  1^  gallon  of  tar  and  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  ammoniacal  liquor,  of  4**  Twaddell,  have  been  obtained 
from  a  ton  of  coal. 


REFRACTORY  MATERIALS  FOR  FURNACES  AND 

CRUCIBLES. 

Fire-Stones. — ^Many  varieties  of  rock,  rich  in  silica,  have  been  em- 
ployed for  the  refractory  linings  of  furnaces,  and  before  being  used  for 
that  purpose  should  be  stored  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  dry  place,  in 
order  to  deprive  them  of  moisture.  When  stratified  rocks  are  used,  they 
should  be  built  into  the  wall  in  accordance  with  their  natural  bedding,  in 
order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  exfoliation  on  the  application  of  heat. 
Sandstones,  in  which  the  grains  of  quartz  are  cemented  by  a  siliceous 
or  argillaceous  cement^  are  sometimes  employed  for  the  hearth-stones  of 
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blast-fumaces,  but  those  varieties  which  contain  notable  quantities 
either  of  lime  or  of  iron  oxide  are  not  sufficiently  refractory.  Sand- 
stones containing  spangles  of  mica  or  grains  of  iron  pyrites  are  not, 
generally,  sufficiently  infusible  to  be  so  employed ;  coarse-grained 
siliceous  stones,  such  as  Millstone-grit,  are  frequently  made  use  of  for 
this  purpose. 

In  the  Truckee  Valley,  State  of  Nevada,  United  States  of  America, 
a  diatomaceous  fire-stone  is  obtained,  which  presents  the  appearance  of 
yellowish  chalk.  It  is,  however,  much  lighter,  floating  readily  when  first 
thrown  into  water,  but  sinking  as  soon  as  it  becomes  wetted  to  a  cer- 
tain depth.  Sp^  gr.  =  1*49.  It  cuts  readily,  and  may  be  sawn  into  any 
required  form  ;  it  is  also  easily  worked  with  the  axe. 

A  specimen  of  this  substance,  analysed  by  A.  G.  Phillips,  afi'orded  the 
following  results : — 


1. 

3. 

SiOs    .... 

78-32 

78-82 

FetO,. 

8-28 

8-18 

Al^s  . 

9-48 

9-69 

GaO    . 

0-70 

0-82 

K,0     .        .        . 

0-65 

0-42 

N4O  . 

0-62 

0-68 

H^,  combined 

7-58 

7-49 

HjO,  bygroflcopio 

4-65 

4-65 

100-08 

100-25 

Talcose  slate  and  soapstone  have  been  sometimes  used  for  the  fire- 
work of  furnaces,  and,  from  the  resistance  offered  by  them  to  the  cor- 
roding influence  of  metallic  oxides,  they  are  occasionally  found  very 
serviceable.  Serpentine,  on  account  of  the  small  proportion  of  silica  it 
contains,  is  also  less  readily  attacked  by  metallic  oxides  than  more  siliceous 
rocks ;  it  is  used  in  Styria  for  the  hearths  of  blast-furnaces.  Gneiss 
is  used  at  SchmoUnitz  for  the  construction  of  reverberatory  furnaces ; 
it  is  easily  dressed  to  the  required  forms,  and  ofibrs  great  resistance  to 
high  temperatures  and  sudden  changes  of  heat.  Granite  is  employed  in 
Cornwall  for  the  outside  masonry  of  lead  and  tin  furnaces,  which  are 
internally  lined  with  fire-brick.  Siliceous  sand  is  extensively  used  by 
the  metailurgist,  both  for  mixing  with  the  fire-clay  employed  as  a  cement 
in  the  construction  of  furnaces  and  for  furnace-bottoms.  The  beds  of 
the  smelting  and  refining  furnaces  in  copper-works  are  made  of  a  sand 
of  which  great  accumulations  are  met  with  at  various  points  along  the 
coast  of  Great  Britain.  This  sand  usually  contains  about  87  per  cent  of 
silica,  with  a  little  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  alumina.  Sand  is  also  ex- 
tensively employed  for  moulds  both  in  iron  and  brass  foundries. 

Fibs-Clatb. — Clays  are  essentially  hydrated  silicates  of  aluminium, 
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and  on  the  presence  of  water  of  combination  depends  their  plasticity  or 
capability  of  being  moulded  into  any  required  form,  when  mixed  with  a 
suitable  amount  of  water.  In  addition  to  their  combined  water,  clays 
contain  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  hygroscopic  moisture,  which  may 
be  expelled  by  heating  them  to  a  IOC  C,  without  impairing  their 
plasticity.  When  clays  possess  the  property  of  resisting  exposure  to  high 
temperatures,  without  either  melting  or  becoming  sensibly  softened,  they 
are  called  refractory  days  ot  fire-clays.  These  occur  in  various  geological 
cal  formations,  but  more  particularly  in  the  Coal-measures. 

When  clays  are  heated  to  redness,  their  water  of  combination  is  ex- 
pelled, as  well  as  their  hygroscopic  water,  and  their  property  of  affording, 
when  mixed  with  water,  a  plastic  mass  is  thereby  destroyed  In  this 
dehydrated  state  clays  do  not  immediately  combine  with  water,  although 
they  absorb  it  with  avidity,  without,  however,  regaining  their  plastic 
condition. 

The  substances  found  accompanying  clays  and  in  a  state  of  intimate 
mixture  with  them  are  very  numerous ;  but  among  the  most  common 
of  these  impurities  may  be  mentioned  oxide  of  iron,  calcium  carbonate, 
and  iron  pyrites.  The  presence  of  these  substances  materially  impairs 
the  refractory  quality  of  the  clays  in  which  they  occur,  as,  by  their 
action  on  the  silica,  a  series  of  fusible  vitreous  compounds  is  produced. 
The  degree  of  heat  necessary  to  effect  the  fusion  of  these  compounds  is 
not  entirely  dependent  on  the  amount  of  extraneous  matter  thus  brought 
in  contact  with  the  natural  silicate,  but  is  also  in  a  remarkable  manner 
influenced  by  their  nature  and  number. 

In  this  way  a  clay  containing  a  given  amount  of  magnesia  is  found 
to  be  less  fusible  than  another  similarly  constituted,  but  having  a 
certain  portion  of  the  magnesia  replaced  by  an  equivalent  amount  of 
lime ;  if  iron  oxide  be  also  present,  the  compound  will  be  found  propor- 
tionately more  easy  of  fusion.  Among  the  purer  varieties  of  clay,  the 
most  refractory  are  those  in  which  the  proportion  of  sUica  is  greatest ; 
and  reaches  its  maximum  in  those  substances  which,  although  exhibiting 
many  of  the  physical  properties  of  clays,  can  scarcely  be  classified  among 
them  on  account  of  their  very  large  percentage  of  silica.  Such,  for 
example,  are  the  different  varieties  of  earth  consisting  of  the  siliceous 
remains  of  infusoria. 

The  composition  of  several  varieties  of  British  fire-clay  is  given  on 
page  111. 

The  table  of  analyses  on  page  112  gives  the  composition  of  several 
foreign  fire-clays. 

Lime,  Maqnesia,  Alumina,  &c, — Lime,  when  heated  alone,  is  one 
of  the  most  refractory  substances  known,  since  at  no  temperature  to 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  subjected  does  it  exhibit  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  fusion.  Lime  crucibles  of  small  sizes  are  easily  made,  and  may 
be  sometimes  useful  when  very  high  temperatures  are  required.  The 
apparatus  designed  by  Deville  for  the  fusion  of  large  quantities  of 
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platinnm,  by  the  combustion  of  coal-gas  with  oxygen,  consists  of  a  box 
of  cast-iron  lined  with  rectangular  blocks  of  lime. 

Magnesia  is  quite  as  infusible  as  lime,  and  bricks  of  this  material 
are  sometimes  employed.  The  mixture  of  lime  and  magnesia,  obtained 
by  subjecting  dolomitic  limestone  to  a  yery  high  temperature,  is  much 
used  for  lining  the  Bessemer  converter  in  the  basic  process  for  steel- 
making. 

Alumina  is  an  extremely  refractory  substance,  and  cannot  be  melted 
at  the  highest  temperature  obtainable  in  our  furnaces.  According  to 
Deville,  crucible  may  be  made  of  a  mixture  of  hydrated  or  gelatinous 
alomina  with  a  proper  proportion  of  alumina  which  has  been  previously 
strongly  heated.  With  two  parts  of  gelatinous  alumina^  two  of  strongly 
heated  alumina,  and  one  of  caustic  lime,  crucibles  may  be  prepared  which 
only  soften  slightly  at  the  temperature  of  fused  platinum.  The  mineral 
known  as  bauxite,  which  is  essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of  aluminium, 
has  sometimes  been  employed  as  a  lining  for  furnaces. 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium,  Cr^Os,  and  chrome  iron  ore,  FeCr,04,  are 
among  the  most  refractory  substances  known.  The  former  has  been 
Qsed  as  a  bed  or  crucible  for  melting  platinum  m,  while  the  latter 
has  been  applied  in  Russia  as  a  lining  for  kilns  for  calcining  dolo- 
mite, and  for  preventing  contact  between  the  siliceous  brickwork  and 
the  hearth-lining  in  the  basic  open-hearth  steel  process,  subsequently 
described. 

Fire-Bbices. — ^The  qualities  required  of  fire-bricks  differ  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied.  Sometimes  it  is 
important  that  they  should  not  become  softened  in  any  sensible  degree  by 
continued  exposure  to  very  great  heat.  In  other  cases  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  withstand  great  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  It 
is  often  essential  that  they  should  be  capable  of  withstanding  consider- 
able pressure  when  strongly  heated,  and  their  capability  of  resisting 
the  corrosive  action  of  metallic  oxides  is  also  a  consideration  of  im- 
portance. 

It  is  seldom  possible  to  produce  a  fire-brick  capabla  of  fulfilling  all 
these  conditions  from  clay  alone,  and,  consequently,  such  additions  of 
other  materials  are  made  as  will  afford  bricks  suited  for  the  particular 
purpose  for  which  they  are  required.  Many  varieties  of  clay  which 
possess  the  requisite  degree  of  inf  usibility  are,  when  subjected  to  a  rapid 
change  of  temperature,  liable  to  split,  from  the  expansion  or  contraction 
of  the  mass.  These  additions  consist  chiefly  of  pure  siliceous  sand,  and 
ground  and  previously  burnt  fire-clay,  which,  without  increasing  the  fusi- 
bility of  the  compound,  have  the  property  of  rendering  the  material  less 
liable  to  become  disintegrated  through  the  rapid  application  of  heat  or  a 
radden  reduction  of  temperature. 

The  manufacture  of  refractory  bricks  is  conducted  in  a  very  similar 
way  to  that  of  bricks  employed  for  building  purposes^ 

The  fire-clay,  after  being  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  air,,  is  crushed 
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under  a  pair  of  heavy  edge-stones,  where  it  is  ground,  either  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  silica,  or  of  previously  baked  clay  of  the  same 
description,  until  it  has  been  reduced  to  the  state  of  somewhat  coarse 
powdeL  This  falls  through  a  hole  in  the  bed,  and  is  thence  mounted  by 
buckets  on  an  endless  chain  into  a  large  cylindrical  sieve,  by  which  it  is 
divided  into  two  classes.  The  coarser  fragments,  which  do  not  pass 
through  the  meshes,  are  returned  under  the  edge-runners,  to  be  again 
ground,  while  the  finer  particles,  which  have  passed  through  the  apertures, 
are  conducted  by  an  endless  belt  to  a  convenient  situation,  where  they 
are  deposited  under  a  small  continuous  stream  of  water.  The  mixture  is 
subsequently  incorporated  in  a  pug-mill,  and.  moulded  into  bricks  in  the 
-way  adopted  for  the  more  common  varieties  employed  for  building.  A 
man  and  a  boy  can  in  this  way,  with  a  hand-mould,  make  and  lay  out  to 
dry,  1,500  bricks  as  a  day's  work.  When  sufficiently  dried,  they  are 
bi^ed  during  several  days  in  kilns  containing  from  15,000  to  20,000. 
A  ton  of  cofil  is,  on  an  average,  required  for  the  baking  of  every  8,000 
bricks,  which  are  all  placed  on  edge,  lengthways,  and  separated  from  one 
another  by  about  a  finger's  breadth  in  order  to  allow  a  free  passage  between 
them  of  the  heated  gases  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  fuel,  which 
is  consumed  at  the  extremity  of  the  pile  furthest  removed  from  the 
chimney. 

The  following  table  gives  the  composition  of  fire-bricks  from  various 
localities : — 


GOKPOSniOK  OF 

Fieb-Bbioks. 

SiOs.' 

1. 

a. 

3. 

4. 

S. 

6. 

63  09 

84*65 

88-43 

69-30 

75  36 

7102 

AlsOs 

2909 

8-85 

6-90 

28-50 

21-47 

26-47 

Sib''       . 

0-42 

1-90 

8-40 

.'•• 

traoe 

tnoe 

MgO 

0-66 

0-85 

traoe 

•  f  • 

•  «  • 

0-44 

FeO  . 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

■  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

179 

traoe 

FesOs 

2-88 

4*25 

1-60 

2-00 

•  •  • 

•       0-80 

KsO. 

1-92 

■•• 

^•« 

...    ) 

•  •• 

(     0-50 
']     0-42 
(S.  traoe 

NaaO 

0-31 

..J 

••«> 

...    [ 

1-38 

TIQi.        . 

2-21 

•  • « 

•■  • 

...    ) 

•  «  ■ 

100-58 

100*00 

100-23 

99-80 

100-00 

99-65 

1,  Dowlais ;  by  K  Riley.  2.  From  Windsor  clayj;  a  mixture  of  30 
per  cent  of  clay  and  70  of  sand ;  by  Richardson.  3.  From  Pembroke ; 
used  in  copper-works ;  by  Napier.  4.  Creuzot,  France ;  used  for  blast- 
furnaces ;  by  Berthier.  5.  Lee  Moor,  Devonshire ;  by  AbeL  6.  From 
aame  locality  ;  by  J.  A.  Phillips. 

The  following  analyses  of  an  oi*dinary  "  blue  fire-brick,"  from  Buck- 
ley, North  Wales,  were  made  in  the  author*s  laboratory  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Gent,    Sp.gr.  «  2-28  :— 
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US 


1. 

9. 

SiO,        .... 

72-46 

72-68 

FeO 

trace 

trace 

FeiOt      . 

4-69 

4-78 

Mn,04    .        . 

•80 

85 

AljO,      . 

20*88 

20-70 

CaO 

•30 

•29 

MgO       .        . 

trace 

trace 

KaO 

•61 

•68 

NasO       . 

•62 

•67 

H^,  bygroMoplO    . 

•18 

•16 

• 

99-98 

100^11 

The  ''silica"  fire-bricks  of  South  Wales,  which  are  probably  the  most 
inf osible  bricks  employed  in  this  country,  consist  almost  entirely  of  silica, 
and,  instead  of  being  chiefly  composed  of  fire>clay,  are  made  from  a  dis- 
integrated sandstone,  found  at  Dinas  and  various  other  places  in  the 
Vale  of  Neath. 

Two  specimens  of  ''Dinas  clay,"  obtained  from  different  min^s,  ana- 
lysed by  Mr.  W.  Weston  in  Dt  Percy's  laboratory,  afforded  the  following 
results :  ^  — 


SiOs        .        .        .        . 

AlflOs 

FeO         .... 

OaO        .        ,        .        . 

K,0  ft  NasO  . 

HaOf  combined 

1. 

S. 

98-31 
0-72 
018 
0-22 
014 
0-86 

96-73 
1-39 
0-48 
019 
0^20 
0-60 

99-92 

99-49 

Granister  is  a  siliceous  material,  somewhat  similar  in  composition  to 
Dinas  stone,  found  in  the  lower  Goal-measures  of  South  Yorkshire.  It 
is  to  some  extent  plastic  when  ground  and  tempered  with  water,  and  is 
largely  osed  for  the  lining  of  Besdeme^  converters  and  other  purposes  in 
the  Sheffield  steel-works. 

Crucibles. — Crucibles  are  commonly  manufactured  either  by  working 
the  prepared  clay  on  a  potter^s  wheel,  similar  to  that  employed  in  making 
ordinary  pottery,  or  by  compressing  it  in  moulds,  which  thus  communi- 
cate to  the  mass  the  required  form.  Sometimes,  also,  although  more 
rarely,  they  are  prepared  by  covering  with  clay  a  mandrel  made  either 
of  metal  or  of  hard  wood,  and  having  the  exact  form  and  dimensions  of 
the  internal  cavity  of  the  vessel  required.  Crucibles  should  be  capable 
of  resisting  sudden  changes  of  temperature  without  fracture.     They 
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should  also  be  nearly  infusible,  be  unacted  on  by  the  ashes  of  the  fuel 
by  which  they  may  be  surrounded,  and  withstand  the  corrosive  action 
and  permeation  of  such  substances  as  melted  lead  oxide.  It  would, 
however,  be  difficult  to  prepare  crucibles  capable  of  fulfilling  all  these 
conditions,  and  it  is  consequently  found  better  to  select  the  mixture  in 
accordance  with  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  than  to  attempt  the 
manufacture  of  pots  applicable,  to  every  purpose. 

When  it  is  desired  to  prepare  crucibles  capable  of  withstanding  sud- 
den changes  of  temperature,  the  prepared  clay  is  intimately  mixed  with 
various  infusible  bodies  which  impart  to  the  mass  the  property  of  neither 
expanding  nor  contracting  in  a  sensible  degree  on  being  strongly  heated 
and  afterwards  rapidly  cooled.  These  substances  generally  consist  of 
siliceous  sand,  ground  flints,  calcined  clay,  graphite,  or  powdered  coke. 

The  most  infusible  crucibles  are  prepared  from  clays  containing  the 
largest  proportion  of  silica,  and  in  which  the  amount  of  lime  and  oxide 
of  iron  is  smalL  The  inf usibility  of  clay,  like  its  power  of  sustaining 
sudden  changes  of  temperature,  may  be  much  increased  by  a  judicious 
admixture  of  materials,  which,  forming  a  kind  of  infusible  ground-work, 
prevent  the  crucible  from  being  deformed  by  exposure  to  a  temperature 
by  which  it  would  otherwise  be  destroyed.  The  most  efficient  materials 
for  this  purpose  are  siliceous  sand,  graphite,  or  powdered  coke,  added  to 
the  clay  in  the  proportion  of  about  one-fifth ;  if,  in  the  case  of  the  two 
latter,  a  lai^ger  amount  were  used,  although  the  infusibility  of  the  crucible 
might  be  increased,  the  carbonaceous  matter  would  be  liable  to  become 
consumed  and  the  crucible  gradually. destroyed. 

The  composition  of  several  varieties  of  manufactured  crucibles  has 
been  examined  by  Berthier,  some  of  whose  results  are  arranged  in  the 
following  table :— 


Place  of  Hanafacture. 

SiO.. 

A1,0,. 

Fc.O,. 

MgO. 

Crucibles,  Hessian 

„         from  Paris 

„            „     Bavignies,  near  Beauvals 
„            „     England,  for  melting  steel 
„           „     St.  Etienne,  for  da 

Glass  Pots  „     Nemours 

„           „     Bohemia                .        . 

70-9 
64  6 
72-3 
71-0 
65-2 
67-4 
68-0 

24*8 
84-4 
19-6 
28-0 
25*0 
82  0 
29-0 

8-8 
10 
8-9 
4-0 
7  2 
0-8 
2-2 

6-5 

In  order  that  an  earthen  crucible  may  be  but  slightly  attacked  by  the 
bodies  fused  in  it,  it  is  necessary  that  the  particles  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed should  be  finely  divided  and  closely  compressed,  and  also  that  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  made  should  not  readily  form  fusible  compounds 
with  the  substance  operated  upon. 

The  metals  and  their  ores,  with  the  exception  of  their  oxides,  gene- 
rally exert  little  action  on  crucibles  made  of  ordinary  fire-clay,  although 
galena,  together  with  certain  other  substances,  has  the  property  of  filter- 
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ing  throngli  the  pores  of  some  earthen  crucibles  without  exercising  on 
their  constituents  any  extensive  cliemical  action.  The  degree  of  facility 
with  which  clay  pots  yield  to  the  action  of  metallic  oxides  is  usually 
tested  by  the  fusion  of  litharge,  which  is  maintained  in  the  fluid  state 
until  the  pot  becomes  pierced  by  its  corroding  action,  when  the  time 
necessary  to  produce  this  effect  is  noted  and  compared  with  similar  result^ 
obtained  with  other  crucibles.  Black-lead  crucibles,  and  those  in. which 
ground  coke  has  been  incorporated,  are  attacked  by  fusible  metallic 
oxides,  through  the  gradual  oxidation  of  the  carbon,  which  results  in  the 
reduction  of  a  portion  of  the  metal. 

The  degree  of  fusibility  of  crucibles  and  other  refractory  bodies  may 
be  ascertained  by  a  direct  experiment  conducted  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — ^A  piece  of  the  substance  to  be  examined,  which  for  this  purpose 
should  present  numerous  sharp  edges,  is  heated,  in  a  refractory  crucible, 
lined  with  powdered  charcoal,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  in  a  largo 
wind-furnace.  The  pot  and  its  contents  are  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  on 
afterwards  examining  the  contents,  it  will  be  obserred  whether  the 
thin  edges  of  the  fragment  have  become  rounded  or  have  been  rendered 
translucent ;  in  which  case  it  affords  a  sufficient  indication  that  a  com- 
mencement of  fusion  has  taken  place. 

The  permeability  of  crucibles  by  liquids  may  be  determined  by  filling 
them  with  water,  and  noting  what  time  elapses  with  each  variety  before 
any  appearance  of  dampness  is  perceived  on  the  outside. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  power  of  resisting  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  crucibles  may  be  thrown,  without  any  previous 
annealing,  into  an  intensely  heated  furnace,  and  afterwards  withdrawn 
and  at  once  exposed  to  a  current  of  cold  air. 

Crucibles  are  used  both  in  the  unbumt  and  burnt  state.  Small 
crucibles  are  usually  kiln-burnt  before  they  are  used,  but  the  large 
Stourbridge  clay  casting-pots,  which  are  extensively  employed  by  brass- 
founders,  are  never  previously  burnt.  They  are  first  gradually  and 
thoroughly  dried  by  the  maker  in  properly  constructed  stoves,  and  are 
afterwards  kept  for  use  by  the  founder  on  shelves  in  some  dry  and  warm 
situation  in  the  casting-shop.  A  fire  is  made  in  a  cold  furnace  and 
covered  to  a  depth  of  a  few  inches  with  coke,  broken  to  a  convenient 
size.  On  this  the  crucible  is  placed  in  an  inverted  position,  and  the 
furnace  filled  up  with  coke.  When  the  crucible  has  become  uniformly 
red  hot  it  is  withdrawn,  and  immediately  replaced  with  its  mouth  up- 
wards It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  pots  of  this  description 
which  are  at  first  put  into  a  furnace  with  the  mouth  upwards  almost 
invariably  crack* 

Four  different  kinds  of  crucibles  are  used  by  assayers  in  this  country, 
viz.,  the  London^  the  Cornish,  the  Hessian,  and  the  French ;  of  these, 
the  two  former  are  most' extensively  employed. 

London  crucibles  are  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  are  dose  in  grain, 
but  are  liable  to  crack,  and  consequently  require  to  be  very  gradually 
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heated.  They  resist  the  corrosive  action  of  fused  litharge  xemarkahly 
well,  and,  with  careful  management^  are  very  serviceahle  for  fusions  with 
oxide  of  lead.  The  Patent  Plumbago  Crucible  Company,  of  Battersea, 
have  for  some  years  manufactured  crucibles  closely  resembling  in  appear- 
ance the  '^crensets  de  Paris,"  but  they  are  considerably  thicker. 

Crucibles  are  manufactured  in  Cornwall  for  the  use  of  coppcr-assayers. 
They  are  usually  made  round,  and  of  two  sizes,  one  of  which  fits  into 
the  other ;  those  of  the  larger  size  are  3  inches  in  diameter  at  top,  and 
3^  inches  in  height,  outside  measure.  These  crucibles  are  not  capable  of 
withstanding  very  high  temperatures,  or  of  resisting,  for  any  considerable 
time,  the  action  of  melted  litharge.  They  can,  however,  be  introduced 
into  a  hot  furnace  without  cracking,  and  can  be  more  generally  employed 
for  assays  than  almost  any  other  description  of  crucible.  They  were 
formerly  made  by  Mitchell  of  Truro  and  by  Juleff  of  Redruth,  and  those 
of  the  two  makers  were,  for  general  purposes,  almost  equally  good, 
although  Juleff's  crucibles,  which  were  made  of  a  mixture  of  Teign- 
mouth  and  Poole  clay  and  of  sand  from  St.  Agnes  Beacon,  were  some- 
what less  rapidly  acted  on  by  fused  oxide  of  lead.  Mr.  Juleff  has 
transferred  his  business  to  the  Battersea  Crucible  Company,  but  Mr, 
Mitchell  continues  to  make  pots  of  good  quality. 

The  shape  of  the  Cornish  pots  is  somewhat  inconvenient  from  their 
flatness  at  the  bottom,  but  in  all  cases  where  sudden  changes  of  tern* 
perature  are  to  be  undergone,  they  are  to  be  preferred  to  every  other 
variety,  except  those  manufactured  by  Beaufay  of  Paris. 

Hessian  crucibles  are  sold  in  nests  of  six,  gradually  diminishing 
in  size  so  as  to  successively  fit  into  one  another.  They  are  made  of 
a  mixture  of  Almerode  clay  and  sand,  and  are  generally  triangular  at 
top,  80  that  their  contents  may  be  conveniently  poured  from  either  of 
the  comers.  They  withstand  a  tolerably  high  heat  without  softening, 
but  are  liable  to  be  cracked  by  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  are 
readily  permeated  by  fused  metallic  oxides. 

French  crucibles  are  circular  and  considerably  deeper  in  proportion 
to  their  width  than  the  Hessian.  They  are  also  made  of  more  finely 
ground  materials,  and  present  a  smooth  surface  both  inside  and  out 
Those  made  by  Beaufay  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  not  only  withstand 
a  high  temperature,  but  likewise  retain  melted  litharge  for  a  long  time 
without  becoming  pierced.  They  are,  however,  somewhat  brittle,  and 
require  that  the  tongs  used  for  withdrawing  them  from  the  fire  should 
not  grasp  them  too  roughly.  They  are  by  far  the  best  crucibles  for  assays 
of  gold  and  silver  ores,  in  making  which  large  quantities  of  litharge  are 
employed. 

Plumbago  or  black-lead  crucibles  are  more  frequently  employed  as 
melting-pots  for  the  fusion  of  metals  and  alloys  than  for  the  purposes  of 
assaying,  and  are  manufactured  of  good  qutdity  by  the  Patent  Plum- 
bago Crucible  Company,  and  others^ 
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Iroii,  as  produced  on  the  large  seale,  inyariably  contaiufi  in  combination 
some  proportion  of  yaribns  foreign  elements^  which,  although  small,  may . 
hare  a  very  marked  influence  npon  its  strength  and  working  qualities. 
In  a  systematic  investigation  of  its  properties,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
obtain  the  metal  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  a  chemically  pure  condition,  for 
which  purpose  three  different  methods  are  adopted,  namely — 

1.  Fusion  of  wrought-iron  with  iron  oxides* 
2*  Beduction  of  iron  oxides  by  hydrogen. 
3b  Electrolysis  of  a  ferrous  salt 

1.  The  first  of  these  methods  is  applicable  to  the  purer  kinds  at 
wiooght-iTon,  such  as  the  wire  used  for  pianos^  which  contains  only  a 
small  proportion  of  carbon.  This,  when  intimately  mixed  with  about  one- 
tenth  of  its  weight  of  iron  oxide  and  strongly  heated,  loses  its  carbon, 
which  is  oxidized  to  carbonic  oxide,  a  ooiresponding  amount  of  iron 
beii^  reduced.  The  best  way  of  obtaining  sufficient  contact  between 
metal  and  oxide  is  to  cut  the  wire  into  small  pieces,  and  to  partially 
oxidiise  it  by  heating  it  in  the  air,  or,  what  is  better,  exposing  it  to  a 
current  d  steam  in  a  porcelain  tube  at  a  red  heat.  The  superficially 
oxidised  metal  is  then  melted  in  a  day  crucible  under  a  glass  flux  free 
from  heavy  metallic  oxides,  which  requires  about  an  hour  of  full  white 
heat  in  an  air-fumace.  Combined  carbon  and  silicon  are  removed  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  ferric  oxide,  and  the  excess  of  the  latter  fluxed  with 
dlica  from  the  crucible  forms  a  slag,  while  the  metal  collects  as  a  well- 
nielted  batton  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible. 

2.  Pure  ferric  oxide,  when  heated  to  redness,  in  a  current  of  pure  dry 

hydrogen,  is  completely  reduced  with  an  equivalent  production  of  water, 

thus,— 

FesOs + 6H = 2Fe  +  SHaO. 

The  metal  obtained  is  a  dull  dark-coloured  powder,  which  should  be 
uniformly  grey  if  the  reduction  is  complete,  otherwise  it  is  black  from 
intermixed  magnetic  oxide.  For  complete  reduction,  steady  heating  and 
a  rapid  current  of  gas  to  remove  the  water-vapour  as  it  is  formed  are 
e^ential.  This  is  the  most  exact  method  of  obtaining  iron  from  its 
compounds,  but  has  the  disadvantage  of  giving  a  form  of  metal  which 
is  finely  divided  and  extremely  susceptible  of  oxidation ;  especially  if 
produced  at  a  low  temperature,  when  it  is  pyrophoric,  and  bums  spon* 
taneously  on  exposure  to  the  air  at  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures. 
When  the  reduction  is  efiected  at  a  strong  red  heat,  the  metal  is  less 
misceptible  of  oxidation.  Its  pyrophoric  tendency  is  also  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  foreign  substances,  such  as  unreduced  iron  oxide,  alumina,  &c. 

The  following  modification  of  the  hydrogen  method  of  reduction 
was  employed  by  Matthiessen.    Ferrous  and  sodium  sulphates  mixed  in 
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nearly  equal  proportions  are  melted  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  heated 
until  no  more  sulphur  dioxide  is  given  ofL  This  gives  a  crystalline 
ferric  oxide,  which  can  be  more  easily  purified  from  adherent  foreign 
matters  than  the  hydrated  oxide  precipitated  from  solution  by  alkalies. 
The  sodium  salt  is  removed  by  long  and  careful  washing  with  boiling 
water,  which  is  continued  as  long  as  traces  of  sulphuric  acid  can  be 
found  in  the  washinga  The  oxide  is  then  reduced  by  hydrogen,  and 
the  reduced  metal,  when  cooled  and  solidified  by  compression  in  a  steel 
mould,  is  melted  in  a  lime  crucible  by  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame.  Iron  so 
obtained  is  free  from  all  impurities  except  a  minute  trace  of  sulphuCi 

Iron  may  be  obtained  in  cubic  crystals  when  the  vapour  of  ferrous  or 
ferric  chloride  is  heated  in  hydrogen.  This  requires  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture, Ihe  reduction  l)eing  effected  in  a  porcelain  tube. 

3.  Iron  may  be  obtained  in  coherent  films  by  the  electrolysis  of  solu* 
tions  containing  ferrous  and  magnesium  sulphates,  provided  that  they  be 
kept  neutral  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  magnesium.  The  deposit, 
at  first  brilliantly  metallic,  subsequently  becomes  velvety  in  lustre  and 
covered  with  gas-bubbles.  It  is  hard  (between  5  and  6  of  the  minera- 
logical  scale)  and  brittle,  but  when  heated  to  redness  in  vacuo  acquires 
softness  and  tenacity,  and  takes  a  darker  colour.  The  metal  obtained  by 
the  electrolysis  of  a  .mixture  of  ferrous  chloride  with  sal-ammoniac  forms 
brittle  warty  masses,  which  are  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass.  This  hardness 
is  due  to  the  absorption  of  hydrogen,  which  is  given  off  when  the  metal 
is  heated  in  vacuo  to  the  extent  of  from  240  to  250  times  its  volume,  corre* 
sponding  approximately  to  a  composition  of  Fe^H^  In  this  respect 
iron  resembles  palladium,  but,  unlike  the  latter  metal,  when  once  de- 
prived of  its  hydrogen  it  does  not  re-absorb  it  when  used  as  the  negative 
electrode  in  a  voltameter. 

.  According  to  Crookes,  metallic  magnesium  decomposes  a  solution  of  a 
ferrous  or  ferric  salt,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  the  separation  of 
pulverulent  metallic  iron.  The  metal  so  obtained  is  exceedingly  pure, 
dissolving  in  acids  without  residue,  and  evolving  hydrogen  free  from 
odour. 

Crtbtalline  Form. — ^Iron  crystallizes  in  the  cubic  system,  the  form 
most  generally  observed  being  cubes  or  octahedra,  the  latter  often  in  hollow- 
faced  or  skeleton  shapes,  and  grouped  into  tree-like  aggregates.  Solid 
masses  obtained  by  fusion,  that  have  not  been  subjected  to  hammering, 
when  polished  and  etched  show  a  granular  crystalline  surface,  often  with 
interlacing  plates,  forming  a  square  or  triangular  network  similar  to 
those  obtained  in  meteorites,  and  known  as  Widmannstatten's  figures. 
'  Spbcipio  Gravity.— rThe  maximum  density  of  electrolytic  iron  appears 
to  be  about  7*9.  Most  conmiercial  varieties  of  the  metal  are  considerably 
lighter,  or  from  7*5  to  7  7.  It  may  be  diminished  by  strains,  such  as  are 
developed  by  cold-rolling  or  wire-drawing ;  and  in  such  cases  the  higher 
density  is  restored  by  annealing. 

Tenaoitt. — Iron  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  malleable  metals; 
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tbe  paresi  oommercial  kinds,  t.^.,  those  containing  least  carbon,  bear  a 
tensile  strain  of  14  tons  per  square  inch  without  permanent  elongation, 
and  break  at  a  strain  of  about  22^  tons.  The  strength  of  steel  in  the 
form  of  wire  of  0*093  inch  section,  when  hard,  has  been  found  to  be  as 
much  as  154  tons  per  square  inch,  and  its  elastic  limit  53  tons  per 
square  inch. 

Thermal  Belations. — Pure  iron  melts  at  a  temperature  which  has 
been  estimated  at  about  1,500°  to  1,600*"  C,  being  more  fusible  than  the 
allied  metals  manganese,  cobalt,  and  chromium,  but  less  so  than  nickel. 
At  the  highest  artificial  temperatures,  such  as  those  of  the  electric  arc  and 
the  Bessemer  process,  it  may  be  volatilized,  and  bums  with  the  produc- 
tion of  a  dense  orange-red  smoke. 

Oftigal  Charagtbbs. — When  polished,  iron  has  a  characteristic  dark 
grey  colour,  being  less  white  than  platinum,  and  not  so  blue  as  lead, 
with  a  perfect  metaUic  lustre.  When  obtained  in  very  thin  films  by 
electrdytic  deposit  on  platinized  glass  (from  tut^tsth^  ^  tttttVw  ^^  ^^ 
inch  thick),  such  as  have  been  used  by  Kundt  in  experiments  on  the 
electro-magnetic  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization,  it  transmits  a  pale 
jeUowiah  or  brownish  light. 

Elbotrical  Rklations. — The  electric  conductivity  of  soft  iron  is 
about  16  per  cent,  of  that  of  copper  or  silver  at  ordinary  temperatures,' 
but  the  presence  of  even  minute  quantities  of  foreign  matters  lowers 
it  very  considerably,  manganese  being  the  most  active  in  this  respect 
According  to  Preece,  wires  of  equal  resistance  (one  ohm)  made  of  99 '7 
and  99-11  per  cent,  iron,  weigh  respectively  4,500  lbs.  and  5,974  lbs. 
per  mile,  whence  it  appears  that  diminishing  the  iron  by  yix^th  increases 
the  resistance  by  one-third.  The  conductivity  is  also  diminished  by 
hard-drawing  and  increased  by  annealing. 

Soft  iron  becomes  magnetic  when  brought  into  contact  with,  or  into 
the  field  of,  a  permanent  or  electro-magnet,  but  such  magnetism  is  only 
temporary.  The  harder  varieties  containing  carbon,  though  of  lower 
magnetic  capacity,  become  permanently  magnetized  in  virtue  of  a  pro- 
perty known  as  coercive  force,  which  is  most  developed  in  the  very 
hard  alloy  containing  tungsten  known  as  tungsten  steel  Manganese 
diminishes  the  magnetic  capacity  of  iron  very  rapidly ;  the  alloy  with  25 
per  cent  of  manganese  is  not  attracted  by  the  magnet 

The  following  determinations  of  the  magnetic  capacity  of  different 
kinds  of  iron  have  been  made  with  Professor  Hughes'  induction 
balance: — 


Electro-MagneUo 

Residaal 

Capacity. 

llAgueUazQ. 

fiftdfield'f  manganese  steel 

2 

0 

CMt-inm,  hardened 

160 

10 

8hear*aleel      „                ... 

292 

47 

Gast-ircm,  annealed 

406 

42 

Hantcmairs  caat-ateel,  annealed 

450 

45 

Shear-steel                          „     . 

472 

40 

Chairooal  iron                     n     • 

677 

U 

Beat  efaarooal  iron             ^     •        •       < 

610 

6 
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Electro-depoflited  iton  when  eaturat^  with  hydrogen  is  highljr 
magnetic,  and  a  thin  strip  of  such  iron,  when  suspended,  comes  to  rest 
in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  like  a  compass  needle.  The 
transparent  films  previously  noticed  are  found  by  Kundt  to  be  ex- 
tremely energetic  in  rotating  the  plane  of  a  jx>lari2ed  ray,  the  rotatoiy 
power,  for  equal  thicknesses,  being  computed  to  be  34,000  times  that  of 
glass,  and  1,462  times  that  of  quartz. 

SsL^TioN  OF  Iron  to  Oztosn. — ^Pure  iron  may  be  preseryed  inde* 
finitely  without  alteration  in  dry  air  or  in  water  that  is  free  from  air 
and  carbon  dioxide,  at  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures ;  but  when 
heated  to  redness  in  air  or  oxygen,  it  bums  with  the  production  of  mag- 
netic oxide  (FcsOi).  The  same  result  is  obtained  when  pyrophoric  iron 
ignites  spontaneously.  'When  st^am  is  passed  over  iron  at  a  red  heat,  it 
is  decomposed  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  a  similar  production 
of  magnetic  oxide.  This  reaction  goes  on  continuously  as  long  as  the 
hydrogen  is  removed,  but  if  it  is  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  atmos^ 
pbere,  the  decomposition  is  stopped  as  soon  as  a  particular  gas-tension, 
which  is  constant  for  any  given  temperature,  is  reached.  A  similar 
result  is  observed  in  the  inverse  operation  of.  the  reduction  of  magnetic 
oxide  by  hydrogen,  which  is  stopped  as  soon  as  the  water-vapour  has 
attained  a  particular  tension  in  the  hydrogen  atmosphere.  The  same 
class  of  phenomenais  observed  in  the  reduction  of  an  iron  oxide  by  car* 
bonic  oxide,  and  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  reduction  of  the  ore 
ip  the  smelting  process. 

Iron  combing  with  oxygen  in  several  proportionsp  but  of  these  only 
three  are  of  consequence  metalluigically  considered,  namely,  protoxide 
or  ferrous  oxide,  peroxide  or  ferric  oxide,  and  their  compound  known 
as  magnetic  oxide  of  iron. 

FiiB^ous  OxiDB. — ^Ferrous  oxide  or  protoxide  of  iron  having  the  com- 
position FeO  is  known  only  in  combination.  It  may  be  obtained  as  a 
hydrate  (FeO'HsQ)  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali  to  the  neutral  solution  of 
a  ferrous  salt,  when  it  goes  down  as  a  white  precipitate,  which,  however, 
rapidly  changes  colour,  becoming  brown  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
from  the  air,  t^d  changing  to  a  hydrate  of  the  sesquioxide.  The  same 
instability  characterijees  all  the  salts  of  ferrous  oxide,  such  as  the  sulphate 
and  carbonate,  and  also  the  chloride,  all  of  which  pass  into  the  ferriQ 
state,  unless  protected  from  the  action  of  the  air, 

Fbrbio  Oxidb. — Peroxide,  or  sesquioxide  of  iron  has  the  composition 
Fe^Oy  (containing  iron  70,  oxygen  30  per  cent.),  and  occurs  in  nature  in 
several  states  of  aggregation,  which  are  distinguished  by  particular 
names,  as  described  under  "  Iron  Ores."  It  may  be  prepared  artificially 
by  exposing  metallic  iron,  at  or  near  red  heat,  to  the  continued  action  of 
air,  when  it  is  obtained  as  a  dense  red  powder,  varying  in  colour  from 
orange  red  to  purplish  red,  according  to  the  state  of  aggregation.  An- 
other and  more  general  method  of  preparing  it  is  by  the  calcination 
of  ferrous  sulphate,  FeSOi,  which  is  decomposed  with,  the  production 
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of  ferric  oxide,  Fefi^^  and  the  anhydrons  snlphuric  acid,  SO^  The^ 
oxide  80  obtained  is  a  red  powder  known  as  '*  crocus,"  which,  when  care-, 
follj  levigated  in  water,  giyes  powders  largely  used  for  polishing  under 
the  name  of  ^  rouge." 

When  steam  is  passed  over  ferric  chloride  (Fefil^  at  a  red  heat^ 
hjdrochloric  acid  and  ferric  oxide  are  formed.  The  latter  is  in  brilliani; 
eiystalline  scales  of  a  bluish  grey  colour  and  strong  metallic  lustre, 
exactly  similar  to  the  natural  mineral  known  as  oligsite.  Specular  iron 
ore  occurs  as  a  common  constituent  of  volcanic  rocks. 

Ferric  oxide,  however  prepared,  when  pulverized  gives  a  bright  re4 
powder  at  about  sp.  gr.  5,  which  is,  under  ordinary  conditions,  stable  in 
the  air;  bat  when  brought  to  a  high  temperature,  such  as  that  of  the 
oxy-hydrogen  jet^  it  is  partially  decomposed  with  the  production  of  mag-» 
netic  oxide  (Yefi^).  It  is  soluble  in  oxygen  acids,  forming  salts  which 
bave  a  tendency  to  desiccate  into  complex  basic  compounds,  and  are 
comparatively  unstable.  With  hydrochloric  acid  it  gives  ferric  chloride 
(FesCl«),  which  is  yeiy  soluble  in  water. 

When  the  solution  of  a  ferric  salt  is  treated  with  an  alkali,  a  chalky 
floeculent  precipitate  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour  is  produced,  which  is 
a  hydrate  of  ferric  oxide  or  a  ferric  hydrate  (Fe^Qt  *nH,0).  The  proporr 
tion  of  water  raries  with  the  temperature  at  which  the  separation  takes 
place;  the  most  usual  variety  being  the  sesquihydrate  (2Fe)Os*3H,0), 
which  is  of  the  same  composition  as  the  natural  mineral,^  brown  iron  ore, 
or  limonite.  By  long-continued  boiling  a  deeper  coloured  substance,  th^ 
moQohydiate  (Fefi^'Ufi),  is  obtained.  This  is  of  the  same  composition 
as  the  natural  mineral  Gothita 

Bu8T  OxiDB. — Metallic  iron  is  not  subject  to  change  at  prdinary  tem- 
peratures in  perfectly  pure  air,  or  in  water  free  from  air  and  carbon, 
dioxide ;  but  when  exposed  either  to  n^oist  air  or  fully  aerated  water  it, 
is  rapidly  attacked  witii  the  formation  of  a  dull  brown  crust,  more  or 
lesB  coherent,  of  so-called  rusty  which  is  essentially  a  hydrated  ferric  oxide. 
The  change  is  accompanied  with  the  decomposition  of  water,  and  inci- 
deatally  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  is  formed  by  the  combination  of) 
oaaeent  hydrogen  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  and  is  absorbed  by  the, 
rust    The  film  of  oxide  produced  being  strongly  electro-negative  to  the 
nietal  below,  a  voltaic  action  of  some  energy  is  set  up  under  the  influence, 
of  water  in  the  air,  and  continues  tmtil  the  metal  is  entirely  oxidized  or 
oanverted  into  rust     This  change  is  accompanied  with  a  great  increase 
of  volume,  the  bulk  of  the  rust  formed  being  about  ten  or  twelve  times 
that  el  the  original  metal,  and  is  capable  of  producing  considerable 
mechanical  action,  bars  of  iron  being  often  burst  asunder  when  rust- 
ing is  set  up  by  infiltmtion  of  water  through  surface  cracks. 

Maoritio  Oxide. — When  metallic  iron  is  exposed  to  a  very  high 
temperature  in  air  of  oxygen,  it  bums  with  the  production  of  black 
mdten  globuks  that  aro  attractable  by  a  magnet,  having  a  composition 
repTOcnted  by  Vefi^  or  FeOFe,Oa^  containing  iron  724,  oxygen  27*6  per. 
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cent  The  oxide  that  fonnB  on  the  surface  ot  masses  of  wrought- Jon 
at  the  heat  of  working  in  the  forge  or  rolling-mill,  known  as  scale-oxide, 
is  of  a  similar  composition  as  a  whole.  The  calcination  of  ferrous  car- 
bonate also  gives  rise  to  magnetic  oxide,  the  expulsion  of  carbon  dioxide 
being  accompanied  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  owing  to  the  instability 
of  ferrous  oxide  in  the  free  state. 

Magnetic  oxide  is  one  of  the  most  stable  compounds  of  iron,  both  at 
high  temperatures  and  also  as  regards  resistance  to  atmospheric  alteration, 
both  of  which  properties  have  important  bearings  on  metallurgical  prac- 
tice. 

Iron  and  Sulphur. — When  finely  divided  iron  and  sulphur  are 
heated  together,  combination  takes  place  with  a  considerable  develop- 
ment of  heat;  the  product,  normal  ferrous  sulphide,  or  iron  monosul- 
phide,  FeS,  containing  iron  63  6,  sulphur  36*4  per  cent.  It  is  also  found 
when  hydrogen  sulphide  or  an  alkaline  sulphide  is  added  to  the  solution 
of  a  ferrous  salt  not  containing  free  acid.  The  sulphide  obtained  by  the 
first  method  is  fusible,  giving  a  dark-coloured  substance  of  a  semi- 
metallic  lustre  and  brassy  iridescence,  crystallizing  in  the  cubic  system, 
which  is  fairly  stable  at  high  temperatures  in  a  neutral  atmosphere,  but 
when  exposed  to  air  at  a  low  red  heat  (as  in  a  calcining  furnace),  is  con- 
verted into  sulphur  dioxide  and  ferric  oxide.  When  heated  to  redness 
in  steam,  magnetic  oxide  is  produced.  The  finely  divided  precipitated 
sulphide  is  also  very  unstable,  being  rapidly  changed  by  exposure  at 
ordinary  temperatures  to  ferrous  sulphate 

Iron  monosulphide  occurs  in  nature  as  an  independent  mineral 
called  troilite,  which  is,  however,  extremely  rare,  being  confined  to 
meteorites ;  but  in  combination  with  the  similarly  constituted  sulphides 
of  other  metals  it  appears  in  numerous  species,  such  as  fiisennickelkies 
(2FeS-NiS),  copper  pyrites  (CuFe'Sj)  and  black  zinc  blende  (nZnS.FeS), 
while  similar  substances  are  commonly  formed  artificially  in  so-called 
matte  or  regulus. 

Finely  divided  or  spongy  iron,  obtained  by  reduction  in  hydrogen  or 
carbonic  oxide,  when  heated  in  furnace  gases  containing  sulphur  dioxide, 
decomposes  it,  taking  up  the  sulphur. 

Bisulphide  of  iron,  ferric  persulphide  (FeS2)  iron  46*7,  sulphur  53*3  per 
cent.,  is  the  most  important  natural  sulphide  of  iron.  It  occurs  in  two 
forms,  cubic  or  yellow  pyrites,  and  white  rhombic  pyrites  or  marcasite. 
Substances  of  similar  composition  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  heating 
the  lower  sulphide  in  ferric  oxide  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  alkaline 
bisulphides  or  sulphur,  at  a  carefully  regulated  heat  below  redness, 
and  above  100°  C.  But  these  methods  are  of  little  practical  interest  In 
nature  it  is  commonly  formed  by  the  reducing  action  of  decomposing 
organic  matters  upon  ferrous  sulphate,  and  of  organic  sulphur  compounds 
upon  ferric  hydrate.  The  crystallized  varieties  differ  considerably  in 
their  resistance  to  atmospheric  alteration,  the  yellow  or  cubic  forms,  when 
in  compact  masses  and  large  crystals,  may  be  kept  unchanged  for  long 
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periods,  but  when  finely  divided  and  exposed  to  damp,  both  compo- 
nents are  oxidized,  with  the  production  of  hydrated  ferrous  sulphate, 
(FCSO4. 7H,0),  and  sulphuric  acid.  This  is  the  action  known  as  vit- 
riolization,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  agents  of  change  in  the 
vicinity  of  mineral  deposits,  such  as  the  formation  of  alum,  gypsum,  the 
Tarioos  sulphates  of  copper,  &c.,  by  the  reaction  of  sulphates  and 
sulphuric  acid  upon  the  soluble  or  decomposable  constituents  of  the 
adjacent  rock. 

White  iron  pyrites  is  more  readily  vitriolized  than  the  cubic  varieties, 
and  is  a  prominent  cause  of  the  spontaneous  ignition  in  coals,  which 
often  contain  it  in  a  finely  divided  state. 

The  ultimate  product  of  the  atmospheric  alteration  of  pyrites  is  ferric 
hydnte  (limonite  or  brown  iron),  a  change  which  is  illustrated  on  the 
largest  possible  scale  in  various  mineral  districts.  The  sulphur  in  such  cases 
is  probably  removed  as  a  soluble  sulphate  of  some  other  metal,  as  the 
whole  of  the  iron  of  the  original  pyrites  may  be  found  in  the  ferric 
hydrate  produced. 

When  iron  pyrites  is  heated  to  redness  in  closed  vessels,  the  whole  or 
a  portion  of  the  second  atom  of  the  sulphur  may  be  volatilized  and  sub- 
limed as  such,  leaving  a  residue  of  ferrous  sulphide  or  of  magnetic  sul- 
phides ;-  but  when  the  heating  takes  place  with  access  of  air,  it  bums 
with  the  ultimate  production  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  ferric  oxide.  This 
property  is  taken  advantage  of  in  the  use  of  pyrites  for. making  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  residue  forming  a  coherent  mass  of  the  same-  shape  as 
the  original  pyrites.  In  order  to  obtain  complete  desulphurization  it  is 
necessary  to  prevent  fusion,  in  which  case  ferrous  or  magnetic  sulphides 
would  result 

When  pyrites  is  finely  interspersed  through  ferrous  carbonate,  it  is 
mainly  converted  by  calcination  into  ferrous  sulphate,  which  can  only  be 
removed  from  the  ore  by  long-continued  exposure  to  the  air,  by  solution 
in  ndn,  or  by  artificial  watering. 

Sulphide  of  iron  also  occurs  in  nature  under  the  name  of  pyrrho- 
tine  or  magnetic  pyrites.  It  crystallizes  in  hexagonal  forms,  is  slightly 
magnetic,  and  is  chiefly  valuable  for  containing  nickel  and  cobalt  in 
Sweden,  and  gold  in  Brazil  and  some  other  countries. 

Ibon  akd  Carbon. — When  ferric  oxide  is  heated  to  redness  in  a 
curreiit  of  carbon  dioxide  or  any  hydrocarbon  gas,  such  as  olefiant .  gas, 
CfH^,  marsh  gas,  GH4,  or  the  vapour  of  benzole,  paraffin,  or  analogous 
sabstancee,  .it  is  reduced  in  the  same  way  as  by  hydrogen,  but  with  this 
difference,  that  carbon  is  invariably  separated  and  taken  up  by  the 
metaL  This  may  be  rendered  apparent  by  dissolving  the  reduced  metal 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  hydrogen  given  ofiT  has  a  fetid  smell 
resembling  that  of  crude  petroleum,  which  is  not  the  case  when  the 
redaction  has  been  effected  by  hydrogen.  The  same  result  is  obtained 
when  pure  iron  is  heated  with  carbon  in  any  form,  whether  as  charcoal, 
gmphit^  or  diamond,  the  amount  taken  up  depending  chiefly  upon  the 
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temperature  at  which  the  operation  is  performed  and  its  duration ;  the 
maximum  being  for  theoretically  pure  metal  about  4  per  cent.  This 
change,  knotm  as  carburization,  is  the  most  important  fact  in  determin- 
ing the  nature  and  properties  of  commercial  iron,  which  are  mainly 
classified  by  their  proportion  of  contained  carbon.     Thus — 

1.  Malleable  or  wrought  iron  contains  less  than  0*2  per  cent,  of 
carbon,  is  infusible  except  in  special  furnaces,  gives  unsound  castings, 
and  cannot  be  tempered  or  hardened  by  quenching  in  water  from  a  red 
iieat ;  but  can  be  welded  and  generally  wrought  under  the  hammer,  being 
eminently  malleable  and  ductile. 

2.  Steel  includes  all  kinds  of  iron  containing  not  more  than  1*75  per 
cent  of  carbon.  These  vaiy  considerably  in  fusibility,  hardness,  suscep- 
tibility to  tempering,  and  malleability,  the  first  two  properties  being 
increased  by  increase  of  carbon,  while  the  others  are  diminished. 

The  limit  of  about  0*4  or  0*5  per  cent,  may  be  taken  as  that  of 
ordinary  malleable  steel,  above  which  lie  the  more  special  qualities  of 
tool  and  cutlery  steel,  which  are  chiefly  valuable  for  their  hardness.  A 
metal  with  about  2  per  cent.,  which  cannot  be  forged  but  is  slightly 
malleable  in  the  sense  of  bearing  a  slight  hammering  without  breaking,  is 
used  for  draw-plates. 

3.  Cast-iron  includes  all  metal  with  more  than  2  per  cent  of  carbon 
up  to  a  maximum  of  about  4  per  cent.  This,  as  the  name  implies,  finds 
ite  most  important  application  in  the  production  of  articles  cast  to 
patterns  in  moulds. 

Condition  of  Carbon  in  Iron. — ^Carbon  may  exist  in  cast-iron  and 
steel,  either  in  chemical  combination  or  interspersed  through  the  mass  of  the 
metal  in  the  crystalline  form  of  graphite.  When  it  is  in  the  former  con- 
dition, the  metal  is  hard,  somewhat  largely  crystalline,  uniform  in  character, 
and  silvery  white  in  colour — ^this  is  known  as  white-iron;  when  it  is  in  the 
latter  the  structure  is  not  uniform,  the  brilliant  particles  of  metal  being 
mixed  with  dark  scales  of  graphite,  giving  a  general  grey  tint,  the  depth 
of  which  increases  with  the  proportion  of  the  carbon  so  separated — ^this  is 
known  as  grey-iron.  When  white  cast-iron  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  carbon  being  set  free  in  the  pre- 
sence of  nascent  hydrogen  combines  with  the  latter  gas,  forming  hydro- 
carbons, which  are  recognised  by  the  strong  smell,  or  even,  in  some  cases, 
may  be  obtained  as  condensable  oils.  Grey-iron,  on  the  other  hand, 
dissolves  up,  leaving  the  bulk  of  its  carbon  behind  in  therform  of  graphilic 
scales,  which  are  not  affected  by  acids.  If,  however,  white-iron  is 
brought  into  solution  without  the  decomposition  of  water,  as,  for  instance^ 
by  cupric  chloride,  which  is  decomposed  with  the  production  of  ferrous 
chloride  and  metallic  copper,  the  carbon  separates  as  an  amorphous 
sooty  powder,  while  the  graphite  remains  with  its  characteristic  crystalline 
character.  This  method  is  of  wide  application  in  the  analysis  of  iron  and 
"SteeL  Apart  from  the  influence  of  other  elements  which  will  be  sub- 
'sequently  considered,  the  condition  of  carbon  in  cast-iron  is  laigely 
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'determined  by  the  method  adopted  in  casting ;  the  same  metal  which  is 
grey  when  cast  in  sand  moulds  and  slowly  cooled,  will  be  white  when 
cast  in  thick  iron  moulds,  which  allow  of  rapid  cooling,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
ekiUing.  In  the  first  case  the  carbon  is  graphitiC|  while  in  the  latter  it  is 
in  the  combined  condition. 

In  tbose  varieties  of  iron  that  contain  less  carbon  than  cast-iron  the 
same  general  principle  holds.  Thus  steel  when  hardened  by  quenching 
in  water  from  a  red  heat  dissolves  without  residue,  but  when  brought 
back  to  the  soft  state  by  annealing,  a  flocculent  residue  is  obtained.  This 
consists  mainly  of  carbon,  but  not  entirely,  as  it  contains  some  iron, 
corresponding  approximately  to  the  composition  IPefit  and  is  known  as 
gemircambmMt  or  hardemiig  earbon. 

Iron  and  Siucon. — When  ferric  oxide  intimately  mixed  with 
finely  divided  quartz  or  sand  and  charcoal  is  in  a  crucible  exposed  to 
the  highest  attainable  temperature  of  an  air-furnace,  the  metal  obtained 
contains  both  carbon  and  silicon,  and  the  proportion  of  the  latter  may, 
under  favourable  conditions,  amount  to  20  per  cent  iTnlike  carbon, 
however,  silicon  appears  to  be  unable  to  exist  in  the  pure  or  graphitic 
state,  being  invariably  in  combination.  These  compounds,  which  re- 
semble cast-iron,  but  are  harder  and  more  brilliant^  were  formerly  curio- 
sities, but  are  now  made  for  special  purposes  of  steel  manufacture  under 
the  name  of  silicite  or  ferro-silieon.  The  latter  name  is  not  strictly  cor- 
rect, as  will  be  subsequently  shown,  manganese  being  invariably  present 
in  considerable  quantity  as  well  as  iron. 

Silicon  is  also  a  common  constituent  of  ordinary  cast-iron  up  to  1  '5 
or  2  per  .cent,  in  those  varieties  used  by  the  iron-founder;  the  proportion 
being  largest  in  the  darker  coloured  varieties.  The  large-grained,  dark 
grey  metal  used  in  the  Bessemer  process,  as  originally  constituted,  con- 
tains about  2^  per  cent  When  containing  5  to  7  per  cent,  the  metal 
is  known  as  glazy-  or  glaaedriron.  •  l!his  is  only  an  accidental  product, 
and  has  no  direct  use.  Mottled-  and  white-irons,  such  as  are  used  for 
conv^!8ion  into  malleable  iron,  contain  less  silicon,  and  should,  ii  pos- 
sible, be  entirely  free  from  it,  although  this  latter  condition  can  only  be 
attained  by  certain  special  methods  of  manufacture. 

The  compounds  of  silicon  and  iron,  although  .stable  at  high  tem- 
peratures when  melted  in  a  reducing  atmosphere,  are  easily  decomposed 
when  heated  in  an  oxidizing  atmosphere,  both  iron  and  silicon  being 
oxidized,  with-  the  formation  of  normal'  or  dibasic  ferrous  silicate, 
FejSiO^  This  substance,  which  crystallizes  in  forms  analogous  and 
almost  identical  with  those  of  the  mineral  olivine,  a  similarly  constituted 
ferrous  magnesium  silicate,  may  be  easily  formed  by  melting  quartz,  sand, 
and  ferric  oxide  mixed  in  the  proper  proportions  in  an  iron  crucible  with 
sufficient  carbon  to  redace  the  latter  to  ferrous  oxide  at  a  strong  red 
heatr  The  product,  which  runs  very  liquid,  is  a  nearly  black  crystal- 
liner  r^ulus  with  a  semi-metallic  lustre,  which  in  the  thinner  plates  is 
sometimes  of  an  olive-green  tint     It  is  usually  opaque  and  somewhat 
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magnetic,  which  is,  however,  due  to  the  inclusion  of  magnetic  oxide  of 
iron.  The  slags  of  all  processes  of  iron-smelting  in  which  oxidation  is 
involved,  such  as  the  direct  production  of  the  malleable  metal  from  the 
ore  and  the  fining  or  conversion  of.  cast-iron  into  malleable  iron,  consist 
wholly  or  in  part  of  ferrous  silicates,  and  as  their  production  involve 
the  formation  of  two  molecules  of  ferrous  oxide  for  each  molecule  of 
silica,  or  for  every  unit  of  silicon  3^  times  its  weight  of  iron  is  scorified 
and  rendered  ujseless,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  exclusion  of  silicon 
as  much  as  possible  from  all  metal  destined  for  forge  purposes  is  essential 
to  economic  working.  It  is  different,  however,  with  foundry  and  steel- 
making  metal,  where,  as  will  be  subsequently  shown,  silicon  has  valuable 
properties.  Ferrous  silicate  may  be.  partially  reduced  by  heating  with 
carboQ,  when  two-thirds  of  the  metal  are  separated,  the  remainder  form- 
ing a  silicate  of  the  coustitution  Fe^SisOg  (diferrous  trisilicate) ;  but  by 
the  substitution  of  another  base,  such  as  lime,  complete  reduction  may 
be  effected.  This  latter  condition  is  utilized  in  the  treatment  of  the 
large  quantities  of  slag  or  cinder  produced  in  puddling-  and  re-heating  fur- 
naces, which  contain  more  than  half  their  weight  of  iron,  and  are  largely 
used  in  admixture  with  ores  in  the  blast-furnace.    Pig  metal  so  produced 

.is  known  as  dndei'-pigf  in  contradistinction  to  that  smelted  from  freshly 

.  mined  ores,  or  mine-pig. 

When  ferrous  silicate  is  heated  in  air  at  a  temperature  below  its 
melting-point,  it  is  wholly  or  partially  changed  by  oxidation  into  a  mix- 
ture of  ferric  oxide  and  silica,  which  substances,  being  chemically  indif- 
ferent, form  a  material  which  is  exceedingly  refractory,  so  long  as  it  is 
not  subjected  to  the  action  of  reducing  gases.  This  property^ has  been 
utilized  for  the  production  of  a  .material  for  puddling-fumace  bottoms, 

.  which  is  obtained  by  calcining  tap-cinder  broken  into  lumps  in  kilns, 
when  a  certain  proportion  liquates  out  as  a  fusible  slag,  leaving  a 
refractory  residue  known  as  bull-dog. 

Iron  and  Phosphorus* — These  elements  enter  very  readily  into 
combination,  forming  several  compounds.  Among  the  best-defined  are 
the  following : — 

Phoephorus,  Iron,  Bpi  Gr. 

Fes  Pa     .        .        .        .     67 '63  42*47  6-04 

FogP      .        .        .        .42-47  67-68  6*21 

Fe4P      .        .        .        .21-68  78-82  6*74 

The  first  of  these  is  formed  by  heating  iron,  reduced  by  hydrogen,  in 
phosphorus  vapour,  and  the  last,  which  is  the  most  stable,  by  partially 
reducing  ferrous  phosphate  with  carbon,  under  a  covering  of  salt^  in  a 
crucible  at  a  strong  heat.  The  amount  of  carbon  must  be  so  propor- 
tioned as  to  prevent  the  separation  of  metallic  iron.  The  phosphates  of 
earthy  bases,  when  heated  in  contact  with  an  oxide  of  iron  and  carbon,  also 
give  rise  to  iron  phosphides,  which  are  diffused  through  the  m^ss  of 
the  reduced  iron.  This  condition  obtains  in  iron-smelting;  practi- 
cally the  whole  of  the  phosphorus  contained  in  the  ore,  flux,  and  fuel 
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passing  into  the  reduced  metal  Phosphorus  so  combined  is  exceed- 
ingly stable,  and  can  only  be  completely  removed  from  malleable  iron  or 
steel  by  special  methods,  involving  the  use  of  high  temperatures  and 
laige  quantities  of  fluxes. 

The  effect  of  phosphorus  upon  malleable  iron  is  essentially  one  of 
hardening,  raising  its  ultimate  tensile  strength,  but  diminishing  its  ex- 
tensibility or  working  property.  Up  to  about  0*3  per  cent.,  the  working 
quality  of  the  metal  is  not  affected,  but  beyond  that  limit  cold-shortness, 
or  a  tendency  to  break  when  hammered  cold,  is  set  up.  This  is  very 
marked  with  0*8  per  cent.,  and  with  I'O  per  cent  the  metal  becomes 
brittle.  In  steel  the  injurious  effect  is  more  marked,  0*1  per  cent  being 
about  the  permissible  limit.  Phosphorus  in  cast-iron  increases  the 
floidity  of  the  metal,  and  for  this  reason  that  smelted  from  bog  ores  is 
of  value  in  the  production  of  small  and  intricate  ornamental  castings, 
although  it  is  unfit  for  castings  requiring  great  strength.  - 

Iro5  and  Nitrogen. — When  iron  wire  is  heated  for  several  hours  in 
a  cunent  of  dry  gaseous  ammonia,  the  metal  becomes  somewhat  whiter 
in  colour  and  harder,  and  there  is  an  increase  in  weight.  The  amount 
of  the  latter  change  is  variously  stated  by  different  observers  at  from  0*2 
to  12  or  13  per  cent.,  and  appears  to  depend  upon  the  amount  of  surface 
exposed.  Nitrogen  has  also  been  found  in  very  small  quantities  by 
Bouis  and  Boussingault  (0005  to  0*124  per  cent.)  in  commercial  iron  and 
steel    Allen  has  also  demonstrated  its  existence  in  steel  ingots. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  constituent  is  of  any  importance 
in  modifying  the  structural  properties  of  the  metal.  In  the  method  of 
steel-conversion  by  cementation,  the  presence  of  cyanides  has  a  marked 
effect  in  accelerating  the  process. 

Ibon  and  Manganese,  &c. — ^From  the  metallurgical  point  of  view, 
these  metals  are  very  closely  connected ;  in  fact,  the  metallurgy  of  the 
latter  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  apart  from  that  of  iron.  Manganous 
oxide^  MnO,  unlike  ferrous  oxide,  is  not  reduced  by  carbonic  oxide,  but 
requites  the  direct  contact  of  carbon;  neither  is  it  possible  practically  to 
obtain  the  pure  metal,  the  simultaneous  reduction  of  iron,  with  which 
the  manganese  unites,  being  a  condition  for  obtaining  it  on  the  large  scale. 
Pig  metals  containing  manganese,  in  which  iron  predominates,  are  known 
as  manganiferous  cast-iron  and  spiegeleisen ;  the  latter  name,  signifying 
looking-glass-iron,  refers  to  the  large  platy  structure  of  the  metal  when 
broken.  Spiegeleisen  contains  more  combined  carbon  than  white  cast- 
iron,  or  up  to  as  much  as  6  per  cent.  The  maximum  amount  of  carbon 
taken  up  by  manganese  is  said  to  be  about  8  per  cent.  The  most  man- 
ganiferous varieties  are  known  as  f erro-manganese.  These  alloys  have  no 
direct  use,  bat  are  essentials  in  the  modem  practice  of  steel-making  on  the 
luge  scale.  The  largely  platy  crystalline  structure  of  spiegeleisen  is  not 
apparent  when  there  is  more  than  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  manganese  present. 

Manganese  may  exist  in  malleable  iron,  and  in  steel  in  small  propor- 
tions, up^to  0'4  or  0'5  per  cent,  without  altering  their  properties,  except 
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somewhat  increasing  both  tenacity  and  malleability.  About  1*5  per  cent, 
gives  a  very  hard  tool-steel,  when  the  carbon  is  similarly  increased 
Latterly,  alloys  known  as  Hadfield's  manganese  steels,  with  from  7  to  30 
per  cent,  of  manganese,  have  been  made.  They  are  remarkable  for  com- 
bining extreme  hardness  and  toughness. 

Chromium  combines  with  iron  and  carbon,  forming  chromiferous  pig- 
irons,  somewhat  similar  in  appearance  to  those  containing  manganese. 
To  steel  it  communicates  great  hardness  without  diminishing  its  tough- 
ness. Tungsten  may  be  contained  in  steel  up  to  a  considerable  percentage, 
communicating  intense  hardness  and  great  coercive  force  for  magnetism ; 
it  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  there  is  any  true  combination. 

Copper  and  iron  do  not  form  any  true  alloy  except  in  the  presence 
of  a  third  metal ;  in  the  cupriferous  pig-iron,  occasionally  produced  in 
blast-furnaces,  the  copper  is  interspersed  through  the  mass,  preserving  its 
characteristic  colour.  To  malleable  iron  and  steel  copper  is  said  to  com- 
municate red-shortness,  although  this  is  not  now  generally  accepted,  the 
effect  being  attributed  to  the  concurrent  presence  of  sulphur.  Arsenic  and 
antimony  are  very  prejudicial  to  iron,  although  their  presence  can  only  be 
considered  as  exceptional     The  effect  is  similar  to  that  of  phosphorus. 

Titanium  may  be  present  in  pig-iron  to  the  extent  of  about  1  per 
6ent  when  titaniferous  ores  form  part  of  the  smelting  charge ;  but  it  is 
not  known  to  exert  any  special  effect  upon  the  quality,  and  when  such 
metal  is  converted  into  malleable  iron  or  steel,  the  titanium  is  entirely 
eliminated. 

Vanadium  has  been  found  by  Riley  in  the  pig-iron  of  Wiltshire  and 
Northamptonshire  smelted  from  oolitic  brown  iron  ores,  and  the  same 
element  has  been  found  in  the  Cleveland  ores  and  in  pisolitic  ores  in 
Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg.  A  minute  quantity  was  also  detected  by 
Sefstrom  in  bar-iron  made  from  the  magnetic  ore  of  Taberg  in  Sweden, 
which  was  in  special  repute  for  wire-drawing ;  but  no  special  influence, 
beneficial  or  otherwise,  can  be  attributed  to  its  presence  in  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  of  this  subject. 

AxLOYs  OP  Iron. — ^The  combinations  of  iron  with  the  metals  proper 
are  very  few,  and  are  mostly  confined  to  those  nearest  to  it  in  chemical 
characteristics.  Zinc  takes  up  about  7  per  cent  of  iron  when  kept  melted 
for  a  long  time  in  iron  vessels,  a  condition  which  is  realized  in  the  process 
of  galvanizing.  The  hard  zinc  so  obtained  is  a  source  of  loss  in  the  pro- 
cess, as  it  has  only  received  certain  special  applications  in  working  bronzes 
or  compound  copper  alloys.  Tin  and  iron  alloy  freely,  but  their  compounds 
are  useless.  A  small  proportion  of  tin  acts  very  prejudicially  upon  mal- 
leable iron,  a  fact  which  interferes  with  the  use  of  tin-plate  waste  for 
re-manufacture  into  bar-iron.  Nickel  alloys  readily  with  iron  without 
affecting  its  malleability,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  native  irons  of  meteoric 
origin,  which  are  as  a  rule  nickeliferous.  Neither  lead  nor  silver  unite 
with  iron  when  melted,  a  property  which  is  largely  utilized  by  the  lead- 
smelter  and^ refiner ;]  gold  is  readily  taken  up  when  the  two  metals  ate 
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melted  togethex.  Platinum  and  iron  alloys  occur  native,  and  are  easily 
formed,  combination  taking  place  at  temperatures  far  below  the  melting- 
point  of  either  metal.  This  fact  is  often  brought  into  disagreeable 
prominence  when  iron  compounds  are  excessively  heated  in  platinum 
crucibles.  According  to  Faraday  and  Stodart,  1  per  cent,  of  platinum 
in  steel  gives  a  very  tough  and  fine-grained  product^  and  similar  results 
aie  obtained  with  other  metals  of  the  platinum  group,  such  as  palladium, 
rhodium,  osmium,  and  iridium 

Iron  Ores. 

Iron  ore  is  most  abundantly  distributed  over  the  earth's  surface,  both 
as  native  metal  and  as  a  component,  either  principal  or  subordinate,  in  a 
great  variety  of  complex  minerals.  For  metallurgical  purposes  the  latter, 
and  among  these  only  the  oxides  and  carbonates,  are  of  primary  import- 
ance. 

Native  Iron. — Solid  bodies  have  often  been  observed  to  fall  through 
the  atmosphere,  and  these,  when  picked  up,  are  found  in  many  cases  to 
eoDsist  almost  entirely  of  metallic  iron.  Similar  but  much  larger  masses, 
which  are  presumably  of  similar  origin,  up  to  several  tons  in  weight, 
have  been  found  in  the  drier  regions  of  the  earth,  such  as  Mexico,  Peru, 
and  Central  Asia  These  so-called  meteorites  are  essentially  iron  free  from 
carbon,  often  containing  a  notable  proportion  of  nickel,  and  numerous 
compounds,  such  as  ferrous  sulphide  (troilite),  sulphide  of  chromium 
(daubrfelite),  calcium  sulphide  (oldhamite),  and  phosphide  of  iron  and 
nickel  (schreibersite),  which  are  not  known  as  terrestrial  minerals; 
besides  magnetic  pyrites,  chromic  iron,  magnetite,  pyroxene,  olivine,  and 
anorihite,  which  are  common  constituents  of  volcanic  rocks.  In  many 
meteorites  the  whole  mass  is  made  up  of  iron  in  a  compact  state,  which, 
when  polished  or  etched,  develops  the  structure  of  interlacing  plates 
known  as  Widmannstatten's  figures,  while  in  others  it  is  associated  with 
tiie  silieeouB  minerals  above  named  in  various  proportions,  in  more  or  less 
connected  masses  or  diffused  in  grains.  The  latter  condition  is  reproduced 
in  certain  basalts,  such  as  those  of  Antrim,  which,  according  to  Andrews, 
contain  grains  of  metallic  iron,  as  do  also  some  of  the  lavas  of  Auvergne. 
The  sur&oe  of  meteorites  is  often  covered  with  a  brilliant  siliceous  coat- 
ing resembling  a  black  varnish,  caused  by  superficial  fusion ;  the  mass 
becoming  intensely  heated  from  the  sudden  retardation  experienced  on 
entering  the  earth's  atmosphere.  Among  the  more  remarkable  masses  of 
meteoric  iron  may  be  mentioned  that  of  1,600  lbs.  discovered  by  Pallas 
in  Siberia ;  one  in  Brazil  of  12,000  lbs. ;  one  found  in  the  Gran  Chaco  or 
interior  plain  of  South  America  of  16,000  lbs. ;  and  that  of  Durango  in 
Mexico,  weighing  about  20  tons.  Several  remarkable  masses  have  also 
been  found  at  Ovifak  in  Greenland,  the  largest  about  28  tons,  but  these 
are  now  supposed  to  be  of  terrestrial  origin  and  to  be  derived  from  a 
mass  of  basalt. 
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"  Metallic  iron  is  sometimes  found  when  coal  seams  have  taken  fire  in 
the  vicinity  of  beds  of  iron  ora  The  pioduct  is  melted  into  globules  or 
buttons  with  a  granular  fracture  resembling  hard  cast-steeL  A  mass  of 
this  kind  was  found  some  years  since  in  Central  France,  where  a  coal 
seam  was  formerly  on  fire  for  some  time. 

The  following  analyses  give  the  composition  of  meteorites  from  three 
different  localities : — 

Analyses  of  Metboritbs. 
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1,  From  Siberia;  byBerzelius.  2.  FromLenarto;  by  W.  S.  Clarke. 
3.  From  Knoxville,  Tennessee ;  by  J.  L.  Smith. 

The  ores  of  iron  may  be  most  conveniently  considered  at  first  accord- 
ing to  their  mineral  classiiication,  with  their  composition  when  in  the 
pure  state ;  the  actual  composition  on  the  large  scale  being  subsequently 
given  when  describing  their  associations  and  distribution. 

Maqnbtio  Iron  Obb. — MagTietUSy  Fer  OxydulS,  Magneieisen. — ^This 
crystallizes  in  the  cubic  system,  usually  in  octahedra  or  rhombic  dode- 
cahedia,  with  an  imperfect  octahechral  cleavi^ ;  but  granular  and  com- 
pact forms  are  more  general  than  crystals.  Colour  and  streak  iron-black ; 
sp.  gr.  5-^*2;  hardness  5*5-6*5.  Charactenstically  mimetic,  being 
easily  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  sometimes  having  polarity ;  also 
forms  natural  magnets  capable  of  supporting  considerable  weight,  but 
these  are  rare.  Composition  Fe^Os  *  FeO,  or  l^efiij  corresponding  to  iron 
72-4S  and  oxygen  27*52  per  cent 

Magnetite  is  most  abundant  in  the  older  crystalline  and  slaty  rocks, 
such  as  granite,  gneiss,  mica-,  hornblende-,  and  chlorite-schist,  and  in 
crystalline  limestones.  Very  perfect  crystals  are  found  embedded  in 
chlorite-schist ;  they  are  also  common  in  the  form  of  interspersed  grains 
in  basalts  and  other  igneous  rocks. 

Frankunitb. — Cubic,  crystallizing  in  forms  eacactly  similar  to  those 
of  magnetite,  which  it  otherwise  resembles,  except  that  it .  is  less  de- 
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cidedly  magnetic ;  has  a  biownifih  streak ;  sp.  gr.  51.  In  composition  it 
is  easentially  a  magnetite,  containing  zinc  and  manganese  oxides  partly 
replacing  both  those  of  iron.  The  average  of  several  analyses  by 
Rai&melsberg  gives:  iron  45*16,  manganese  9*38,  zinc  20*30,  oxygen 
251 6  per  cenL  This  mineral  is  restricted  to  a  few  localities  near 
Franklin,  2^ew  Jersey,  where  it  occurs  in  large  quantities,  associated 
▼ith  oxide  and  silicate  of  zinc,  in  a  large  deposit  in  metamorphic  lime- 
stone. The  mixed  minerals  are  first  treated  for  zinc,  and  the  residues 
as  manganiferous  iron  ore. 

HjncATm. — Specular  Iron  Ore^  Fer  Oligiste,  EisengUmz.  Bhombo- 
faedtaL — Crystals  often  combinations  of  rhombohedra  and  scalenohedra, 
or  tabular  hexagonal  plates,  of  a  dark  steel-grey  colour  and  metallic 
lustre.  Opaque,  except  when  very  thin,  when  they  transmit  a  brownish 
red  light  Streak  cherry-red.  Sp.  gr.  4*8  to  5*3.  Hardness  5*5-6*5. 
Composition,  Fe^O^,  corresponding  to  iron  70  and  oxygen  30  per  cent. 
In  addition  to  the  crystallized  forms,  there  are  numerous  other  kinds, 
distinguished  by  special  names.  The  most  important  of  these  is  red 
homaiiie  proper,  kidney  are,  or  Bother  Glaskopf^  which  occurs  in  uniform 
masses,  showing  a  fibrous  radiated  structure  when  broken.  The  outside 
ia  very  lustrous,  but  the  fracture  often  dull.  Red  ochre  and  puddler^s 
(ire  are  soft  earthy  varieties  of  a  bright  red  colour.  Micaceous  iron  ore 
is  a  variety  in  thin  crystalline  scales,  very  slightly  coherent,  wliich  soil 
the  fingers  like  blacklead.  Oligide,  iron  glance^  and  specular  or  looking- 
glau  ore  are  the  hardest  crystalline  kinds ;  the  latter  is  found  in  Brazil, 
in  plates  several  inches  across. 

Haematite  is  found  both  in  crystalline  and  stratified  rocks,  in  the 
former  often  associated  with  magnetite.  The  best  crystallized  examples 
are  from  Elba,  Brazil,  and  St.  Gothard.  Kidney  ore  is  largely  developed 
in  irr^ular  deposits  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone.  Very  brilliant 
ciTstals  of  specular  iron  are  also  found  in  the  lavas  of  modem  volcanoes ; 
the  finest  examples  are  those  from  the  Island  of  Ascension.  The  softer 
varieties  are  sometimes  ground,  and  used  as  paint  for  covering  ironwork. 

Mabtitb  is  a  mineral  of  a  problematic  character,  having  the  octahedral 
fonn  of  magnetite,  and  the  composition  and  physical  characters  of  hssma- 
tite.  It  occurs  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  Marquette  district  of 
lake  Superior,  and  also  in  Brazil  and  a  few  other  localities.  It  is  now 
generally  considered  to  be  a  pseudomorphous  variety  of  magnetite. 

Ilxenitb. — Titaniferous  Iron  Ore^  Fer  Titane,  Titaneieen,  Bhom- 
hohedraL — Crystals  almost  identical  in  form  and  dimensions  with  those 
of  hismatite,  but  with  hemihedral  development  Generally  massive,  of 
a  dead  black  colour,  and  peculiar,  even,  non-granular  fractare.  Sp.  gr. 
^'5  to  5.  Hardness  5-6,  It  contains  ferric  oxide  and  titanium  dioxide 
in  vaiying  proportions,  ferrous  oxide,  and  invariably  some  magnesia. 
The  composition  varies  considerably.  Iron  from  37  to  68,  titanic  oxide 
17  to  58»  -magnesia  2  to  15  per  cent.  When  the  titanium  is  low,  it 
passes  into  a  titaniferous  magnetite  or  haematite. 
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The  characteristic  localities  of  ilmenite  are  in  the  older  rocks  of 
Norway,  Canada,  and  the  Northern  United  Statea  It  is  also  found  in- 
terspersed in  igneous  rocks,  which,  by  their  waste,  produce  the  heavy 
black  sands  common  on  many  rivers  and  sea-beaches  in  different 
countries. 

TuBQiTB. — Hydro-hcemaiUe^  Turgilite,  Turgit. — This,  the  lowest 
hydrate  of  ferric  oxide,  is  of  the  composition  2Yefi^^0,  corresponding 
to  ferric  oxide  94*7  (iron  66*3),  water  5*3  per  cent  Specific  gravity 
3 '74.    Hardness  5, 

It  resembles  massive  red  haematite,  though  somewhat  greyer  or 
browner  in  colour,  having  a  fibrous  radiated  structure,  and  gives  a 
bright  red  streak.  Some  varieties  with  the  structure  of  hard  kidney 
hematite  decrepitate  violently  when  heated.  It  is  generally  included 
with  hfiematite,  but  is  probably  common  as  an  independent  mineral 
Much  of  the  soft  red  ore  of  Bilbao  appears  to  be  of  this  composition, 
and  it  is  also  found  in  Brazil,  the  Urals,  and  Connecticut. 

GoTHiTK. — IFood  Iro7i  Ore,  Goethiie,  Naddeisenerz. — Crystallizes  in 
rhombic  forms  analogous  to  those  of  the  similarly  constituted  minerals 
diaspore  and  manganite;  they  are  very  brilliant^  in  various  shades  of 
reddish-brown  to  nearly  black.  These  crystals,  by  transmitted  light,  are 
brown  to  blood-red.  It  also  occurs  in  mammillated,  radial,  fibrous  forms, 
like  those  of  red  hematite,  but  brown  or  yellow  in  tint  (wood  iron  ore). 
Streak  brown  or  reddish  brown.  Specific  gravity  3 '8-4 '4.  Hardness 
5  5.  Composition  FcjO,  •  HjO,  corresponding  to  ferric  oxide  90  (iron  63); 
water  10  per  cent.  The  darker-coloured  varieties  often  contain  man- 
ganese. 

Gothite  is  essentially  a  product  of  the  alteration  of  other  iron  ores, 
particularly  hematite  and  spathic  ores.  The  purest  crystallized  examples 
have  been  obtained  from  Kestormel  in  Cornwall,  Lake  Superior,  and 
the  Thuringian  mines. 

liDfONiTE. — Bog  Iron  Ore,  Brown  Hcsmatite,  Fer  Oxyde  Hydrate^ 
Brauneisenstein,  Raseneisenerz, — The  above  are  some  of  the  names  applied 
to  the  most  abundant  and  least  exactly  defined  among  iron  ores — the 
ferric  hydrates  with  a  maximum  of  water.  In  the  richest  form  they 
approximate  to  the  composition  2Fe,Os*3H30,  corresponding  to  ferric 
oxide  85*6  (iron  60),  and  water  14*4  per  cent,  or  the  same  as  rust  oxide. 
But  generally  they  contain  other  bases,  and  sometimes  silica,  manganese 
oxides,  phosphoric,  sulphuric,  and  arsenic  acids,  and  in  bog  ores  organic 
matter ;  so  that  the  proportion  of  iron  is,  as  a  rule,  considerably  lower. 
The  colour  is  usually  some  kind  of  rusty  brown,  blacker  when  mangani- 
ferous,  and  the  streak  yellowish  brown. 

Being  a  product  of  the  alteration  of  other  minerals,  it  very  commonly 
assumes  their  forms,  notably  those  of  cubes  of  iron  pyrites  in  mineral 
veins,  and  of  oolitic  limestones  and  their  fossils  in  the  great  Jurassic 
iron  ore  deposits  of  England,  Luxembourg,  and  Lorraine.  Apart  from 
these,  the  most  common  mode  of  occurrence  is  in  stalactitic  or  slag-like 
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loasseSy  and  concretionary  fonns,  often  hollow.  Bog  iron  ores  have  a 
peculiar  resinous  lustre.  Pisolitic  or  bean  ores  are  found  in  nodules, 
having  a  polished  surface  about  the  size  of  a  haricot  bean,  filling  pipes 
and  funnels  in  limestone  rocks.  The  lake  ores  of  Sweden  are  granular 
Hmonites  deposited  under  water,  which  contain  infusorial  remains  in 
considerable  quantity.  The  pigments  known  as  ochres  and  umbers  are 
limonites  of  an  almost  impalpable  texture,  containing  clay  j  which,  when 
calcined  at  graduated  temperatures,  produce  a  great  variety  of  yellow  and 
brown  colours.  In  this  country  limonite  is  usually  known  as  brown 
bsmatite,  or,  in  special  cases,  as  hydrate  of  iron.  The  more  general 
name  of  brown  iron  ore  would  in  most  cases  be  preferable.  German 
smelters  call  argillaceous  or  earthy  hematite  Thoneisensteinj  which  is 
thus  different  in  meaning  from  its  literal  English  equivalent^  clay  iron- 
stone, a  term  restricted  to  the  nodular  carbonates  of  the  Ck)al-measures. 

SmsRTTS. — Spathic  Iron  Ore,  SpTuBrosiderite,  Fer  Spcdhique,  Spaik- 
euefuietfk     KhombohedraL — Crystals  principally  simple  rhombohedra, 
often  with  curved  faces,  also  hexagonal  fiat  prisms.     In  large  deposits  in 
crystalline  aggregates,  varying  from  largely  plated  to  finely  granular  in 
texture ;  also  in  masses  without  apparent  crystalline  structure.     Under 
particular  conditions  it  may  be  nearly  white,  but  discolours  very  rapidly 
on  exposure  ;  generally  fawn  colour,  changing  to  brown  or  nearly  black.  > 
Streak  colourless.     The  largely  crystalline  varieties  have  a  pearly  lustre ; 
the  finer-grained  and  compact  kinds  are  duller.     Specific  gravity  3*0  to 
3*85.    Hardness  3*5.    Composition  FeCOs,  corresponding  to  ferrous  oxide 
62  (iron  48*2),  and  carbon  dioxide  38  per  cent     This  represents  the 
theoretical  composition,  which  is  not  realized  on  a  large  scale,  part  of 
the  ferrous  oxide  being  invariably  replaced  by  some  other  base,  such  as 
manganese  oxide,  lime,  or  magnesia.     The  manganiferous  varieties  are 
the  most  valuable,  but  are  liable  to  contain  sulphides  of  other  metals, 
each  as  copper  and  lead.     The  calcareous  and  magnesian  varieties  pass 
into  the  substances  known  as  brown-spar  and  dolomite  as  the  iron 
diminishes.      The  non-crystalline  varieties   are   clay  ironstone  or  ball 
ironstone  (sphsBrosiderite),  which  resembles  nodules  of  hardened  clay  or 
earthy  limestone,  and  is  found  in  the  shales  of  the  Coal-measures ;  clay- 
band  ironstoney  of  similar*  composition,  but  in  connected  beds  rather 
than  nodules,  and  hlackband  ironstone^  containing  carbonaceous  matter 
sufficient  for  calcination.    The  two  latter  varieties  are  found  in  the  Scotch 
coalrfields.     Spathic  ores  are  exceedingly  susceptible  of  change,  and  are 
often  altered  to  considerable  depths  into  brown  ores  (hydrated  peroxides), 
which  are  of  a  dark  colour  when  resulting  from  manganiferous  ores,  and 
stalactitic,  cellular,  or  spongy ;  the  change  being  attended  with  a  large 
increase  of  volume.     Such  ores  are  among  the  most  valuable  from  their 
easy  reductibility. 

In  addition  to  the  native  nunerals  or  ores  proper,  certain  ferruginous 
suhetances,  obtained  as  accessory  or  waste  products  in  other  metallux^gioal 
processes,  are  utilized  by  the  iron-smelten     The  most  important  of  these 
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are  purple  ore  or  blue  hilly ,  certain  slags  known  as  tap-  and  flue-cinders, 
and  the  scale  or  oxide  produced  in  forges  and  rolling-miUs.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  residue  obtained  from  the  treatment  of  cupriferous  iron 
pyrites  by  the  method  of  wet  extraction,  and  consists  essentially  of  ferric 
oxide  in  a  nearly  pure  state,  the  principal  impurity  being  a  little  sulphur, 
mainly  as  sulphate  of  lead.  Considered  as  an  iron  ore,  it  is  exceedingly 
rich,  but  the  powdered  state  in  which  it  is  delivered  to  the  smelter 
somewhat  detracts  from  its  Talue.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  puddling 
process. 

Tap-  and  flue-cinders  are  essentially  ferrous  silicates,  the  former  pro- 
duced in  the  puddling  process,  and  the  latter  in  re-heating  and  welding- 
furnaces.  Roll-  and  hammer-scale  are  essentially  magnetic  oxides  of 
iron ;  they  are  chiefly  used  in  the  forges,  where  they  are  produced  in 
making  up  puddliug-fumace  bottoms. 

Distribution  of  Iron  ORKa 

The  ores  of  iron,  the  composition  of  which  has  been  indicated  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  are  on  the  large  scale  associated  with  foreign 
minerals,  which  often  materially  influence  their  commercial  value. 
Thus,  a  rich  ore  may  be  rendered  almost  valueless  by  the  admixture  of  a 
notable  quantity  of  calcium  phosphate  or  of  iron  pyrites,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  few  units  of  manganese  in  a  spathic  ore,  or  of  coaly 
matter  in  an  argillaceous  carbonate,  though  diminishing  the  absolute 
contents  of  iron,  may  add  considerably  to  the  selling  price.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  consider  these  associations  somewhat  in  detail,  by  having 
in  review  the  characteristics  of  the  principal  iron-producing  districts. 
Ores  of  iron  are  found  in  rocks  of  every  geological  period,  from  the 
Archsean  gneiss  and  granites,  forming  the  base  of  the  geological  series  in 
America,  to  the  newest  Post-tertiary,  forming  the  great  plains  of  both 
the  northern  and  western  continents ;  but  the  more  important  deposits 
may,  speaking  generally,  be  said  to  be  confined  to  a  few  principal  hori- 
zons, as  follows : — 

1.  ArchsBan  gneiss  and  schists.    Most  of  the  magnetites  and  schistose 

haematites  of  North  America,  Brazil,  Scandinavia,  India,  and 
Eastern  Algeria. 

2.  Silurian  period.      The  oolitic  hSBmatite  of  the  Clinton  series  in 

North  America  is  the  most  considerable  representative;   the 
magnetite  of  Utah,  and  spathic  ore  of  Styria  and  Carinthia. 

3.  Devonian  period.     Spathic  ores  of  the  Lahn  and  of  North  Devon. 

Bed  hssmatite  of  Nassau. 

4.  Carboniferous  period.     Bed  hsBmatites  of  the  Mountain  Limestone 

in  Cumberland  and  Lancashire.    Clayband  and  blackband  iron- 
stones of  Coal-measures  in  Great  Britain  and  Westphalia. 

5.  Liassic  and  Oolitic  periods.     Oolitic  carbonates  of  Cleveland. 
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Oolitic  liiiMmitea  of  Northamptonshire,  Luxembourg,  &c.     Ked 
hematites  of  Southern  France  and  Western  Algeria. 

6.  Cretaceous  period.     Bed  and  brown  ores  of  Biscay. 

7.  Tertiary  period.     Aluminous  limonites  of  Southern  France  and 

of  Antrim. 
&  Post-tertiary  period.      Lake  and  bog  ores  of  Sweden,  Finland, 
and  North  Germany.      Pisolitic  and  granular  ores  of  South 
Germany  and  Central  France.     Laterite  of  India  and  South 
America. 

Maonstio  Oiub& — ^These  ores,  which,  when  massive,  are  often  asso- 
eiated  with  haematite,  are  to  a  great  extent  confined  to  the  older  crystal- 
line rocks  of  Scandinavia  and  North  America,  and  generally  occur  in 
iif^ular  beds  in  homblendic  and  chloritic  schists,  in  crystalline  lime- 
stones, or  as  irregular  veins  and  masses  in  rocks  of  eruptive  origin.  In 
the  Laurentian  rocks  of  Canada  this  ore  is  abundantly  found  in  the  gneiss 
and  metamorphic  limestones  of  the  basin  of  the  Ottawa;  it  usually  occurs 
in  the  form  of  irregular  beds,  which,  although  not  of  any  great  lateral 
extent,  are  often  of  considerable  thickness.  Although  of  excellent 
quality,  they  have  not  been,  as  yet,  extensively  worked.  One  of  the 
laigest  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  Europe  is  probably  that  of  Gellivara,  in 
Swedish  Lapland,  situated  about  ninety  miles  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia.  According  to  the  description  of  Erdmimn  and  others,  it 
forms  a  bold  hill  rising  out  of  swampy  ground,  and  consists  of  a  number 
of  parallel  bands  of  magnetic  and  specular  iron  ores  interlaminated  with 
ixnnblendie  and  quartzose  rocks.  Some  of  these  beds  are  between  one 
hundred  and  two  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and  may  be  traced  for  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  seven  hundred  yards.  Calcium  phosphate  is  present  in 
Eome  of  the  beds,  while  others  are  apparently  free  from  this  impurity ; 
iron  pyrites  appears  to  be  almost  entirely  absent  The  ore,  on  an  average, 
omtttbs  about  90  per  cent  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  and  3^  per  cent  of 
silica.  In  some  of  the  bands  phosphoric  acid  is  present  to  the  extent  of 
neariy  2  per  cent ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  contain  only  traces  of  this 
substance.  These  ores  have  been  known  for  a  very  long  period,  but 
from  the  inaccessible  nature  of  the  country  in  which  they  occur,  little 
ose  has  been  made  of  them ;  a  railway  to  these  mines  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  is  now,  however,  being  made. 

The  celebrated  mines  of  Dannemora,  in  Sweden,  are  situated  on  the 
lake  of  the  same  name,  about  thirty  miles  from  Upsala.  The  ore,  which 
b  a  fine-grained  magnetite,  occurs  in  an  irregular  belt  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  is  specially  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  of  the 
highest  class*  It  occurs  in  crystalline  limestone  and  felsite,  and  the 
workings  extend  to  a  depth  from  the  surface  of  more  than  a  hundred 
fathoms  ;  the  annual  production  does  not,  however,  exceed  25,000  tons. 

The  following  analyses  show  the  composition  of  magnetic  iron  ores 
from  various  foreign  localities : — 
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Analtses  of  Maonrto  Iron  Oreb— Fobbign. 
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No.  1,  from  Dannemora,  containing  minute  traces  of  iron  pyrites ;  by 
Ward.  Nos.  2  and  3,  from  Boslagen,  on  the  east  coast  of  Sweden,  north 
of  Stockhohn;  by  Noad.  No.  4,  from  Mokta-el-Haddid,  Algeria^  con- 
taining both  magnetite  and  hematite. 

Deposits  of  magnetite  haTe  been  worked  for  several  centuries  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Arendal,  in  Norway,  where  they  extend  in  a  line  nearly 
parallel  with  the  oout  for  a  distance  of  about  thirteen  miles.  The  ore 
occurs  in  homblendic  and  micaceous  schists,  and  chiefly  consists  of 
magnetite  without  any  admixture  of  haematite. 

On  Lake  Wetter,  deposits  of  magnetite,  in  the  form  of  strings  and 
masses,  are  found  in  the  Taberg,  disseminated  through  porphyritic  rocks. 
They  form  a  hill  of  more  than  350  feet  in  height,  and,  although  com- 
paratively of  low  produce,  yielding  only  about  25  per  cent,  of  metal,  yet 
fuel  being  cheap  in  the  district,  they  are  worked  with  advantage.  The 
metal  produced  is  of  good  quality,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  wire- 
drawing. In  the  Ural,  magnetite  occurs  under  somewhat  similar  con- 
ditions to  those  which  characterise  the  deposits  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Wetter.  At  Nischne-Tagilsk,  a  ridge  of  rock  300  fathoms  in  length, 
250  broad,  and  about  40  in  height,  is,  for  the  most  part,  made  up  of 
pure  magnetite. 

The  Cerro  Mercado,  near  Durango,  Mexico,  a  hill  300  feet  in  height, 
is  in  great  part  composed  of  massive  magnetite  associated  with  specular 
iron  ore,  brown  hasmatite,  quartz,  and  calcite.  Magnetic  ores  are  found 
in  large  quantities  in  the  Adirondack  and  other  mountain  regions  of 
Northern  New  York  and  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  New  Jersey.  Among 
the  more  important  of  these  deposits  are  those  of  Crown  Point  and  Lyons 
Mountain,  near  Lake  Champlain.  At  the  latter  place  a  bed-like  deposit 
about  16  feet  thick  has  been  worked  on  the  dip  for  several  hundred  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  has  been  traced  for  about  two  miles  along  the 
course.     The  ore,  a  rich  magnetite  in  f«Lspathic  gneiss,  is  not  so  free 
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from  phosphorns'as  that  of  Sweden,  and  is  largely  used  in  the  direct  pro- 
duction of  malleable  iron  blooms  in  the  open  .fire.  The  Cornwall  ore- 
bank  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  consists  of  alternations  of  magnetite  with 
serpentine  and  chloritic  schist&  The  ore  averages  50  per  cent.,  and  is 
free  from  phosphorus.  The  out-put  is  the  largest  of  any  single  mine  in 
America.  Jjuge  deposits  of  magnetite  have  been  described  by  Newberry 
in  Southern  Utah,  in  shales  supposed  to  be  of  Lower  Silurian  age 
Magnetite  is  one  of  the  component  minerals  of  the  great  schistose  ore  de- 
posit of  Mokta-el-Haddid,  near  Bona,  in  Algeria,  which  has  for  many  years 
been  one  of  the  most  productive  mines  of  the  world,  but,  as  the  analysis 
shows,  the  bxdk  of  the  ore  is  hsBmatite.  Magnetic  ores  of  high  quality 
occur  near  Salem  in  Madras,  and  were  formerly  smelted  to  some  small 
extent  for  export  There  are  also  important  masses  of  magnetic  and 
specular  ores  in  the  Chanda  district  in  the  Central  Provinces  of  India, 
which  both  in  composition  and  mode  of  occurrence  are  very  similar  to  the 
Algerian  ores. 

In  this  country  magnetic  iron  ores  are  of  comparatively  rare  occur- 
rence, but  near  Brent^  in  South  Devon,  magnetite  is  found  in  diorite, 
forming  a  deposit  of  about  a  foot  in  thickness  ;  it  also  occurs  on  Dart- 
moor ;  at  Treskerby,  in  Cornwall,  it  is  found  in  a  vein  associated  with 
tin  ore. 

The  following  analyses  give  the  composition  of  three  specimens  of 
English  magnetic  iron  ore : — 
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1.  From  Dartmoor,  Devonshire;  analysed  by  Kiley.  On  operating 
on  900  grains  of  the  mineral  a  solution  was  obtained  in  which  minute 
traces  of  bismuth,  tin,  and  copper  were  detected.^  2  and  3,  from  Corn- 
wall ;  by  Dr.  Koad. 

1  Ferey'i '  JfietftUnrgy ;  Iron  and  Steel,'  p.  224. 
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Many  crystalline  rocks  contain  magnetite  and  titaniferoas  iron  ore 
interspersed  in  small  grains  and  crystals.  Snch  rocks  when  disintegrated 
give  rise  to  the  black  sands  which  are  abundantly  found  in  alluvial  gold- 
diggings  and  elsewhere.  Along  the  sea-shore  of  countries  in  which 
crystalline  and  eruptive  rocks  abound,  streaks  of  black  sand,  washed  out 
by  the  action  of  the  waves,  are  frequently  found  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
admit  of  their  being  employed  as  an  ore  of  iron.  Among  these  localities 
may  be  mentioned  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  Taranaki,  in  New 
Zealand,  and  many  points  of  the  north-east  coast  of  British  America ; 
the  most  important  deposits  are  situated  along  the  north  shore  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  east  of  the  Moisie  River.  At  Moisie,  where  these  sands  form 
a  large  portion  of  the  beach,  after  the  prevalence  of  certain  winds,  belts 
of  nearly  pure  black  sands,  which  have  been  concentrated  by  the  action 
of  the  waves,  are  found  along  the  shore.  The  purer  and  thicker  layers 
are  separated  by  shovels  from  the  more  siliceous  portions,  and  are  after- 
wards further  concentrated  by  washing,  whereby  the  siliceous  matter  is 
reduced  to  an  average  of  about  b^  per  cent 

When  thus  freed  from  the  minerals  with  which  they  are  associated 
these  black  sands  consist  of  nearly  equal  portions  of  magnetite  and  titani- 
ferous  iron ;  those  treated  at  the  Moisie  Iron- Works  have  been  examined 
by  Sterry  Hunt,  who  found  the  magnetic  portion  to  yield  66*73  per  cent 
of  metallic  iron  and  4 '15  per  cent  of  titanic  oxide.  The  non-magnetic 
portion  yielded  48*85  per  cent,  of  iron  and  28*95  per  cent  of  titanic 
oxide.  A  mixture  of  the  two,  as  found,  gave  55*23  per  cent  of  iron 
and  16  per  cent  of  titanic  oxide.  Similar  iron  sands  occur  at  several 
points  along  the  coast  of  Labrador,  where  they  are  associated  with  quartz, 
garnets,  and  felspar. 

On  account  of  their  fine  state  of  division,  iron  sands  have  not  been 
successfully  employed  for  the  production  of  cast-iron,  but  at  the  Moisie 
works  they  were  directly  converted  into  wrought- iron  in  a  bloomeiy- 
furnace,  with  satisfactory  results. 

Red  Iron  Orbs. — ^These  are  frequently  associated  with  the  hydrated 
peroxide,  particularly  near  the  surface  of  deposits ;  where  haematite  is 
found  in  the  newer  rocks,  the  whole  mass  is  often  more  or  less  mixed 
with  brown  iron  ores.  The  most  important  deposits  of  these  ores  are 
found  in  Cambrian,  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  rocks.  At 
Dalkarlsberg,  near  Nora,  in  Sweden,  and  in  the  island  of  Uto,  specular 
haematite  occurs  with  magnetite.  In  Saxony  red  iron  ores  are  found  near 
Eibenstock  and  Schwarzenberg,  in  lodes  at  the  contact  of  mica-schist, 
altered  Silurian  rocks,  and  granite.  Some  of  these  lodes  are  as  much  as 
15  fathoms  in  width,  and  extend  for  a  distance  of  nearly  12  miles. 

The  iron  mines  of  Elba,  whick  are  alike  celebrated  for  the  length  of 
time  they  have  been  worked  and  for  the  beauty  and  purity  of  their  ores, 
are,  for  the  most  part^  situated  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island. 
At  Eio  Marina,  specular  and  massive  hfematites  rest  upon  talcose  schists, 
and  are  covered  by  crystalline  limestone.     At  Kio  Albano  and  Terra 
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Xera  the  ore  occurs  in  lodes,  traversing  talcoee  schists,  vhich  send  off 
branches  altematelj  coalescing  into  beds,  some  of  which  axe  100  feet  in 
thidmesft.  A  similar  ramifying  lode,  which  produces  both  lisematite  and 
magnetite,  is  seen  in  a  limestone  cliff  at  Gape  Calamita.  These  ores  are 
now  considered  to  be  thermal-spring  deposits,  and  the  quantity  remain- 
ing is  estimated  at  about  7,000,000  torn. 

Near  Marquette,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior^  &  schistose 
YBiiety  of  haematite  is  very  extensively  developed  in  Huro^ian  rocks. 
The  average  breadth  of  this  iron  district  is  six  miles,  and  it  extends 
westwards  from  the  lake  shore  for  about  twenty  miles.  The  strata, 
which  are  much  contorted,  are  chie^y  talcose  and  chloritic  schists,  passing 
upwards  into  parallel  lamin»  of  red  jasper  and  hsematite,  whose  united 
thickness  is  said  to  be  upwards  of  1^000  feet  Of  this,  a  laige  propoiv 
tion  is  too  highly  siliceous  to  pay  for  working ;  but  distinct  beds  of  150 
feet  in  thickness  are  quarried  at  the  Jackson  and  Superior  Mines.  These 
deposits  are,  in  addition  to  their  purity  and  great  extent,  remarkable 
for  containing  minute  crystals  of  martite.  The  same  ores  are  found  to 
extend  into  Wisconsin,  the  Menominee  region  on  Lake  Michigan  being 
now  nearly  equal  in  importance  to  Marquette. 

Two  celebrated  masses  of  hsematite,  known  as  the  Lron  Mountain 
and  Pilot  Knob»  are  worked  near  St  Louis,  in  Missouri.  The  Iron 
Mountain  is  a  flattened  dome-shaped  elevation  about  200  feet  in  height, 
and  forms  the  western  extremity  of  a  ridge  of  reddish  porphyry,  which 
rises  considerably  above  the  iron  ore,  and  stretches  for  more  than  a  mile 
to  the  eastward.  The  surface  of  the  mountain  is  entirely  covered  with 
loose  pieces  of  ore,  which  become  more  and  more  conspicuous  towards 
the  summit.  Moss-grown  blocks,  some  of  which  are  many  tons  in  weight, 
cover  the  top,  and  are  piled  together  in  the  greatest  confusion.  Pilot 
Knob  is  mnch  higher  than  the  Iron  Mountain,  its  height  above  its  base 
being  estinaated  at  650  feet;  it  is  mainly  composed  of  a  distinctly  bedded 
siliceous  rock.  For  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  distance  to  the  summit 
quarts  rock  predominates ;  the  upper  portion  of  the  mountain  consists  of 
thick  beds  of  iron  ore  alternating  with  siliceous  rocks.  The  richest  ores 
exhilHt  a  distinctly  slaty  structure,  differing  entirely,  in  this  respect, 
fnnn  thoae  of  the  Iron  Mountain,  which  are  compact  and  without 
cleavage.  There  are  numerous  other  localities  in  the  vicinity,  which, 
although  not  so  generally  known,  yield  ores  of  a  quality  at  least  equal  to 
those  obt«ined  from  Pilot  Knoh  The  ore  of  Shepard's  Mountain  is 
magnetic  and  of  high  quality;  the  Kussel-Bank  ore  is  a  fine-grained 
hamatite,  very  pure,  and  making  excellent  iron. 

Probably  the  laigest  masses  of  specular  ore  in  the  older  rocks  are 
those  of  Brazil,  which,  according  to  recent  accounts,  are  developed  on  a 
scale  impaialleled  elsewhere,  but  at  present  they  are  almost  unutilized. 
They  are  interesting  as  containing  in  places  gold  and  auriferous  pyrites 
inquaintity. 

The  most  important  deposits  of  hsematite  in  England  are  those  of 
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Ulversfcone  in  Lancashire  and  Whitehaven  in  Cumberland,  which  occur 
in  the  form  of  irregular  masses  in  Carboniferous  Limestone.  The  ore  is 
usually  in  dull,  compact  masses,  but  also  forms  kidney-shaped  crystalline 
aggregate&  In  addition  to  the  compact  variety  there  is  a  greasy  mica- 
ceous ore,  which  is  largely  employed  for  lining  the  hearths  of  puddling- 
f  umaces.  Brown  haBmatite  appears  to  be  entirely  absent  in  both  districts, 
and  iron  pyrites  and  calcium  phosphate  are  only  present  in  the  most 
minute  proportions. 
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1  and  2.  From  Cleator  Moor,  Whitehaven,  Cumberland ;  by  A.  Dick. 
I  is  a  compact  red  hsematite  containing  cavities  lined  with  crystals  of 
specular  iron  and  quartz.  When  large  quantities  were  operated  on,  minute 
traces  of  lead  were  obtained.  2.  A  compact  and  pulverulent  unctuous  red 
haematite,  in  which  traces  of  lead  were  detected.  3.  Gillbrow,  Ulverstone, 
Lancashire ;  by  A.  Dick.  This  ore  is  an  unctuous  red  haematite,  inter- 
mixed with  pieces  of  limestone,  which,  being  coloured  red,  cannot  be 
seen  until  the  specimen  is  washed.  4.  lindale  Moor,  Ulverstone ;  by  J. 
Spiller.  A  hard  compact  haematite,  affording  distinct  traces  of  arsenic 
when  large  quantities  are  operated  on. 

Older  Brown  Iron  Orb& — Irregular  masses  of  brown  hsdmatite  are 
met  with  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestones  and  Lower  Coal-measure  sand- 
stoives  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  and  at 
Llatitrissant  in  Glamorganshire.  In  the  Forest  of  Dean  the  ore  is  a 
stalactiform  brown  haematite.  The  brown  haematite  of  Ashton  Court, 
near  Bristol,  frequently  contains  fragments  of  sulphate  of  barium  por- 
phyritically  embedded.  At  liantrissant  the  ore  is  interstratified  between 
the  upper  part  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  and  a  black  shale  root, 
supposed  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Coal-measures.  -      •    . 
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1.  Blcick  Bnuh  Ore^  Forest  of  Dean,  Gloucestershire ;  contains 
minute  traces  of  copper ;  by  A.  Dick.  2.  Smith  Ore,  Forest  of  Dean ;  a 
comparatively  pure  brown  b£Bmatite ;  by  A.  Dick.  3.  From  Uantrissant, 
Glamorganshire ;  by  E.  Biley.  4.  From  Froghall,  near  Cheadle,  Stafiford- 
ahire ;  compact,  homogeneous,  and  brownish-red  in  colour ;  by  A.  Dick. 

Enormous  quantities  of  iron  ore  are  now  exported  from  Bilbao,  in 
Spain,  to  England,  and  to  such  parts  of  Frailce,  Belgium,  and  Germany  as 
are  accessible  by  water-carriag&  These  are  derived  from  deposits  of  Upper 
Cretaceous  age,  included  between  sandstones  and  limestones  at  the  three 
principal  localities  of  Somorrostro,  Galdames,  and  Ollargan.  The  ores 
are  of  three  kinds,  of  which  the  average  composition  is  as  follows : — 

Analyses  of  Bilbao  Orbs. 
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'  Estimnted  at  MDO3. 
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1.  CampanU,  a  moderately  hard  red  ore  asgociated  with  calcite,  appar- 
ently an  altered  spathic  ore.  It  passes  downwards  into— 2.  Vena  duLcSy 
which  is  richer  and  softer;  this  is  apparently  turgite,  though  called  red 
hsBtnatite.  3.  BtMo,  a  concretionary  limonite  formed  along  the  outcrop 
of  a  bed  of  sandstone  containing  nodules  of  siderite. 

Kbweb  Bbown  Iron  Ores. — In  the  secondary  formations,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  Liassic  and  Oolitic  series^  stratified  iron  ores  are  largely 
developed  both  in  England  and  in  the  western  part  of  Continental  Europe, 
and  at  the  present  time  these  formations  collectively  supply  the  largest 
amount  of  the  ores  smelted  in  Europe.  Prominent  among  these  are  the 
Cleveland  ores,  in  the  marlstone  or  Middle  Lias,  which  are  more  particularly 
considered  at  p.  151,  and  those  of  the  Inferior  Oolite,  dogger,  or  Brown 
Jura  formaticxas,  of  which  the  chief  representatives  are  the  Northampton- 
shire ores  in  this  country,  and  those  of  Luxembourg  and  Lorraine  in 
Continental  Europe.  The  Northampton  ore,  which  is  best  developed 
about  Wellingborough  and  Kettering,  has  the  structure  of  a  fossiliferous 
oolitic  limestone,  which  is  completely  transformed  into  limonite  at  the 
surface,  but  when  followed  in  depth  is  sometimes  green,  and  contains  fer- 
rous carbonate  and  silicate.  Such  unweathered  portions  also  contain  notably 
more  phosphorus  than  the  surface  ore.  Through  the  same  formations 
extends  an  ore  largely  worked  in  the  counties  of  Rutland  and  Leicester, 
partly  for  smelting  on  the  spot^  but  more  particularly  for  export  to 
Staffordshire,  Yorkshire,  and  other  older  iron-making  districts.  In  North 
Lincolnshire  oolitic  ores  are  extensively  developed.  Those  dug  at 
Frodingham,  near  Brigg,  are  more  calcareous  than  those  of  Northampton- 
shire. The  brown  iron  ores  of  Wiltshire  are  found  in  newer  formations, 
namely,  in  the  Coral  Bag  at  Westbury,  and  in  the  Lower  Greensand  at 
Seend,  near  Devizes.     The  former  locality  is  alone  worked  at  present. 

Analyses  of  Bbown  Ibon  Ores  fbom  the  Oolite,  &c. 
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I.  From  Wellingborough,  INorthampioiisliire,  in  the  Inferior  Oolite  ; 
by  £^  Biley.  2.  Green  unvreathered  Northamptonshire  ore ;  by  L.  Brown. 
3.  From  Seend,  Wiltshire,  Lower  Greenfiand ;  by  E.  Biley.  4.  Frodding- 
bam,  lineolnahire,  average  of  all  the  beds. 

Red  and  brown  hsematites  occur  in  the  Liassic  and  Oolitic  rocks 
of  France  under  nearly  similar  conditions  to  those  observed  in  this 
country.  The  most  important  deposits  are  those  near  La  Voulte,  in 
Ard&che,  where  large  quantities  of  a  compact  earthy  red  haematite  are 
interstratified  in  marls  belonging  either  to  the  Lias  or  to  the  Oxford 
Clay. 

In  Wiirtemberg  and  Bavaria  the  lower  members  of  the  Oolitic  group, 
on  Hie  north-west  side  of  the  Swabian  Alps,  contain  ores  of  a  similar 
character ;  their  maximum  development  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aalen  and  Wasseralfingen,  where  the  thickness  of  the  beds  exceeds  18 
feet 

The  oolitic  ores  of  Luxembourg  and  Lorraine  occur  under  very 
similar  conditions  to  those  of  Northamptonshire,  the  most  important 
centres  of  production  being  at  £sch  in  Luxembourg,  Longwy  in  France, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mete.  The  ore,  which  is  generally  known  by 
the  local  name  of  minetiey  is  partly  calcareous  and  partly  sandy,  and  con- 
tains from  30 to  35  percent  of  iron,  with  about  1  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
anhydride.  It  is  largely  exported  to  Belgium  and  Grermany,  in  addi- 
tion to  supplying  numerous  local  furnaces. 

In  addition  to  the  stratified  deposits  before  noticed,  irregular  masses 
of  loose  concretionary  brown  hamatite,  called  Bohnerz^  are  found  filling 
cavities  and  long  winding  fissures  in  the  Oolites  of  South  Germany. 
These  pisolitic  concretions  vary  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a 
walnut ;  the  larger  being  generally  less  perfectly  spherical  in  form  than 
those  of  smaller  size.  The  cementing  material  is  usually  a  ferruginous 
day,  which  may  be  removed  by  washing,  leaving  an  ore  containing,  on 
an  average,  about  35  per  cent  of  iron. 

The  Wealden  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Boulogne  yield  sandy  brown 
ores  occurring  in  superficial  deposits;  these  chiefly  supply  the  iron- 
furnaces  at  AL&rquise. 

A  large  deposit  of  nodular  brown  iron  ores,  containing  manganese  and 
intimately  mixed  with  pho^hates,  which  are  derived  from  the  waste  of 
older  Oolitic  and  Neocomian  strata,  occurs  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  series 
near  Ilsede,  in  Hanover,  and  is  largely  smelted  to  produce  pig-iron  rich 
in  phosphorus  for  the  Thomas  and  Gilchrist  process. 

Tbbtiabt  AiTD  Pobt-Tebtiabt  Iron  Ores. — In  England  the  ores 
of  this  class  are  of  very  little  importance,  but  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
they  are  abundantly  developed  and  extensively  wrought.  Large  quan- 
tities occur  in  the  great  plain  of  North  Germany,  which  extends  from 
the  borders  of  Holland  to  the  head  of  the  Baltic ;  they  are  also  found 
abundantly  in  France^  where  they  are  worked  to  a  considerable  extent 
The  deposits  of  Beiry,  especially  those  in  the  valley  of  the  Cher,  are 
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in  the  Tertiary  series,  and  consist  of  pisolitic  ores  disseminated  in  beds 
in  the  argillaceous  rocks  of  the  district  Tertiary  and  alluvial  ores  aze 
also  extensively  employed  in  the  Ardennes  and  in  the  department  of 
the  Mame.  Oolitic  and  pisolitic  ores  are  obtained  from  the  alluviums 
of  the  NivemaiSy  and  hydrated  oxides  and  hematites  are  found  in 
the  superficial  clays  of  Charente,  Dordogne,  Lot-et-Garonne,  Lot,  and 
Tam-et-Garonne.  These  are  of  very  considerable  importance,  and  are 
sufficiently  pure  to  admit  of  being  worked  in  the  Catalan  forge.  The 
workings  are,  for  the  most  part,  open  to  the  day,  and  frequently  descend 
to  a  depth  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet  The  sandy  deposits  of  the  Landes 
also  contain  beds  of  hydrated  oxides  and  of  bog  ores.  Burat  estimates 
that  one-third  of  the  iron  annually  produced  in  France  is  derived  from 
alluvial  ores. 

In  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finland,  large  quantities  of  a  variety  of 
limonite  known  as  Icike  ore  are  obtained  by  dredging  from  the  bottom  of 
shallow  lakes.  This  ore  occurs  in  granular  concretionary  forms,  varying 
in  size  from  linseed  to  masses  of  several  cubic  inches.  These  ores  are 
collected  during  the  winter  months  only,  for  which  purpose  a  hole  of 
some  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter  is  made  in  the  ice,  through  which  is 
lowered  a  perforated  iron  shovel  attached  to  a  long  wooden  handle.  Ores 
of  this  description  are  continually  forming,  and  localities  known  to 
have  been  entirely  exhausted  a  quarter  of  a  century  previously  have,  on 
being  re-worked  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  been  found  to  afford 
workable  deposits  of  several  inches  in  thickness.  The  formation  of 
these  ores  is  said  to  be  mainly  due  to  organic  agency ;  the  iron  being 
chiefly  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  pyrites  and  from  the  decom- 
position of  such  minerals  as  hornblende,  augite,  &c.,  containing  ferrous 
silicates. 

Analyses  of  Bos  and  Lake  Ores. 
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1.  Bog  ore  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lingen,  Hanover ;  by  Senft. 
2.  Pisolitic  ore  from  the  district  of  Kandern ;  by  Schenck.  3.  Bog  ore 
from  State  of  New  York;  by  Karsten.  4.  Lake  ore  from  Flaten,  Werm- 
land,  Sweden ;  by  Svanberg. 

Spathic  Iron  Orb. — Siderite. — This  ore  does  not  so  frequently  occur 
in  large  masses  as  do  the  various  forms  of  ferric  oxide,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
found  in  very  considerable  quantities  in  various  European  localities. 
Large  quantities  of  spathose  ores  are  annually  raised  from  the  Devonian 
Tocks  in  the  district  of  Siegen ;  the  most  important  mine  is  that  of  Stahl- 
bergy  near  Mtisen,  where  a  nearly  vertical  lode  has  been  worked  since 
the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Its  form  is  somewhat 
that  of  a  wedge ;  its  greatest  width  being  65  feet,  and  its  longitudinal 
extension  480  feet ;  it  is  enclosed  in  clay-slate,  and  has  been  worked  to  a 
depth  of  130  fathoms  by  means  of  a  series  of  levels  driven  into  th^  hill. 
Spathic  ores  also  abound  in  the  crystalline  metamorphic  recks  and  talcose- 
schists  of  the  Eastern  Alps,  as  well  as  in  limestones  of  Silurian  or  Devo- 
numage. 

In  Styria,  the  celebrated  Erzberg,  or  Ore  Mountain,  rises  to  the  height 
of  nearly  2,500  feet,  and,  although  apparently  consisting  of  a  solid  mass 
of  siderite,  it  is,  in  reality,  only  capped  by  an  arch  of  that  mineral,  to 
a  depth  varying  from  200  to  600  feet,  including  a  few  interstratified 
richistose  partingSw  The  best  ore,  which  occurs  in  the  lower  beds,  is  hard 
and  crystalline,  and  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour.  Iron  and  copper 
pyrites,  quartz,  carbonate  of  calcium,  and,  more  rarely,  cinnabar,  are 
among  the  associated  minerals  The  yield  in  1882  was  about  512,000 
tons,  and  at  least  50,000,000  tons  are  said  to  have  been  laid  open  by  the 
workings. 

The  less  considerable,  but  otherwise  similar,  deposits  of  Carinthia 
are  situated  at  Hiittenberg  and  Lolling,  north-east  of  Klagenfurt,  and 
include  numerous  lenticular  beds,  the  most  productive  of  which  is  about 
200  feet  in  thickness. 

In  Thuringia  a  large  irregular  mass  of  spathic  iron,  in  Permian 
rocks,  has  been  worked  for  the  last  700  years;  the  principal  sources 
are  those  of  Mommel  and  Stahlberg,  near  Schmalkalden,  where  the 
ores  are  much  disturbed  by  intruded  porphyritic  dykes.  This  deposit 
has  been  followed  to  a  depth  of  300  feet,  and  its  known  length  is  about 
a  mile» 

In  England  there  are  deposits  6f  carbonate  of  iron  in  Weardale,  in 
Daibam,  where  it  occurs  in  veins  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  asso- 
ciated with  ores  of  lead  and  zinc.  Siderite  is  also  found  at  Perran  in 
ComwaU,  Exmoor  in  Devon,  and  at  Brendon  Hill,  Somerset  For 
some  years  these  ores  were  worked  to  a  considerable  extent  and  ex- 
ported to  Sooth  Wales  for  the  production  of  spiegeleisen.  The  outcrop 
of  veins  of  this  mineral  is  invariably  found  to  be  converted,  to  a  con- 
nderahletleptfa,  into  brown  hssmatite  by  the  action  of  atmospheric  aii^ 
nnd  water. 
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Analtsbs  of  Spathic  Ibon  Obeb. 
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L  Weardale,  Durham ;  containing  minute  traces  of  copper ;  Tookey. 
2.  Brendon  Hill,  Somersetshire ;  Spiller.  3*  Stahlberg,  Miisen ;  Schnabel. 
4.  Erzberg,  Styria ;  Karsten. 

Clat  Ibonstonbs. — These  ores,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Car- 
boniferous series,  although  found  to  a  smaller  extent  in  the  Wealden 
and  other  formations,  occur  in  thin  beds,  or  more  generally  in  nodules,  in 
the  shales  of  the  Coal-measures. 

The  nodules  essentially  consist  of  ferrous  carbonate,  but  always  con- 
tain a  notable  quantity  of  clay  or  sand,  with  variable  proportions  of  the 
carbonates  of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  manganese.  When  freshly  broken, 
the  fracture  has  a  light-grey,  yellow,  or  bluish  tint,  but  eventually  be- 
comes brown  on  exposure,  through  superficial  peroxidation  of  ferrous 
oxide.  The  nodules  are  frequently  so  numerous  as  to  coalesce  into  beds, 
and  sometimes  contain  fossils,  such  as  fish  and  remains  of  plants.  They 
are  often  fissured  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  its  being  the 
result  of  contraction  by  drying ;  and  the  fissures,  having  been  subse- 
quently filled  with  mineral  matter,  have  the  appearance  of  veins,  which 
often  contain  quartz,  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  galena,  blende,  and  calcita 
At  Dowlais,  near  Merthyr  Tydvil,  in  Glamorganshire,  the  clay  ironstone, 
in  addition  to  the  minerals  above  enumerated,  contains  hattchetine,  or 
mineral  tallow^  while  beautiful  thread-like  crystals  of  miUerite,  or  sulphide 
of  nickel,  occur  in  the  partially  filled  cavities.  Clay  ironstone  is  abun- 
dant in  the  coal-fields  of  North  and  South  Wales,  Staflfordshire,  Shrop- 
shire, Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Scotland ;  while  those  of  Northumber- 
land, Darham,  and  Lancashire  are  almost  entirely  without  it.  This  ore 
is  frequently  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  coal  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated, and  is  extracted  through  the  same  pits. 
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The  yield  of  clay  ironstone  per  acre  necessarily  varies  in  accordance 
with  the  thickness  of  the  bed  and  the  regularity  vith  which  the  nodules 
are  disseminated.  Thus  the  Parkgate  Old  Black  Mine,  which  has  a 
thickness  of  11  inches,  yields  1,500  tons  per  acre;  while  the  Clay 
Wood  Mine,  of  exactly  one-half  the  thickness,  produces  in  an  equiva- 
lent area  the  same  amount  of  ore.  In  the  South  Wales  coal-field 
there  are,  at  least,  seven  distinct  districts  containing  seams  of  iron- 
stone ;  the  number  of  beds  in  each  varies  from  six  to  twenty-two,  and 
many  of  these  individual  deposits  are  themselves  subdivided  into  several 
distinct  courses.  They  sometimes  consist  of  a  single  layer  of  spheroidal 
concretions  or  balls,  of  all  sizes  up  to  a  ton  or  more  in  weight,  but  the 
beds  are  not  usually  very  thick,  and  this  is  the  greatest  drawback  to 
their  value. 

Analtsbs  of  Clat  Ibonstonxb. 
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1.  White  Bed  Minef  Brierley,  Yorkshire ;  Spiller.  2.  ThomdiffiBf 
While  Mine^  Parkgate,  Yorkshire ;  Spiller.  3.  Pins^  Dudley,  Stafford- 
shire ;  Dick.  4.  Gubbin  and  Balls,  Bunker's  Hill  Colliery,  Staffordshire ; 
Dick. 

Blackband  Ironstone. — ^This  ore  was  discovered  in  Lanarkshire  by 
Mushet  in  the  year  1801,  but  did  not  come  into  extensive  use  until  about 
1830.  It  is  a  clay  ironstone,  usually  of  a  dark-brown  or  black  colour, 
containing  carbonaceous  matter.  The  blackband  iron  ores  of  Scotland 
contain  from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  coaly  matter,  and  from  30  to  40  per 
cent  of  iron«  In  the  western  coal-field  of  Scotland  several  principal 
blackband  measures,  having  an  aggregate  thickness  of  6  ft.  5  in.,  are 
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known ;  all  these  have  been  more  or  less  extensively  worked,  but  the 
supply  has  now  considerably  fallen  off.  The  thickness  of  deposits  of 
blackband  is  subject  to  great  variation,  and  a  band  seldom  extends 
over  very  large  areas  without  some  change  taking  place  in  its  composition. 
At  Airdrie  the  blackband  occurs  in  workable  quantity  over  an  area  of 
only  about  ten  square  miles ;  whilst  its  equivalent,  in  the  form  of  a  thin 
seam  of  coal,  is  found  over  a  district  of  more  than  five  times  that  extent 
In  Linlithgowshire  the  stratum,  elsewhere  affording  blackband  ironstone, 
is  represented  by  the  celebrated  Boghead  cannel  coaL 

The  yield  of  blackband  ironstone  is  at  the  rate  of  2,000  tons  of  calcined 
ore  per  acre  for  each  foot  in  thickness  of  the  deposit.  Beds  varying  from 
4  to  9  feet  in  thickness  occur  in  Korth  Staffordshire,  and,  after  calcina- 
tion, the  ore  is  largely  exported  to  the  iron-works  of  South  Staffordshire. 

In  South  Wales  blackband  is  found  in  numerous  beds  of  irregular 
thickness  and  of  limited  extent  This  ore  was  first  discovered  in  West- 
phalia, in  1855;  but  the  quantity  does  not  appear  to  be  large,  and  in 
but  a  few  instances  only  do  blackband  and  coal  occur  together.  Black- 
band  likewise  occurs  in  Lower  Silesia,  and  thin  layers  of  this  mineral 
have  been  discovered  at  one  or  two  localities  in  the  Banat 

Carbonaceous  spathic  ores,  locally  known  as  coal  brasses,^  occasionally 
accompany  coal  in  South  Wales,  and  differ  from  ordinary  blackband  in 
containing  considerable  quantities  of  the  carbonates  of  calcium  and  mag- 


nesium. 


Analyses  of  Blackband  Ibonstonbs. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

FeO 

53-82 

40-77 

87-07 

42-64 

Fe,0,  , 

0-23 

2-72 

fl  •  • 

.  •  • 

MnO    . 

•  •  • 

«  •  • 

0-23 

0-26 

CaO 

1-61 

0-90 

6-61 

5-24 

MgO    , 

0-28 

0-72 

7-40 

6-26 

SiO,     . 

2-00 

claylO-10 

2-70 

•  «  • 

CO,      , 

34-39 

26-41 

3614 

36-89 

P.0,     . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

0-23 

0-17 

FeSs     . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

trace 

0-22 

H^  1^=^^'"  : 

•  •  > 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  * « 

1-00 

•  •  » 

•  •  • 

Carbonaceous  matter   . 

7-70 

17-88 

9-80 

8-87 

99-93 

100-00 

100-18 

99*55 

MetaUif 

s  iron 

« 

• 

41-60 

33-57 

28-83 

3312 

1  This  term  is  generally  applied  in  English  collieries  to  nodules  of  iron  pyrites  found 
in  the  coals. 
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1  and  2.  Scotch  blackband ;  Colquhoun.  3  and  4.  "  Coal  brasses," 
Abeidare,  South  Wales ;  Price  and  Nicholson. 

Cleveland  Ironstone. — ^The  Middle  Lias,  or  marlstone  rock,  which, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chipping  Norton  and  Woodstock  in  Oxford- 
shire, yields  an  oolitic  brown  hematite,  affords  iron  ore  in  much  larger 
quantities  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  This  stone,  where  best 
deyeloped  in  the  Cleveland  district,  has  a  total  thickness  of  about  20 
feet,  made  up  of  various  interstratified  bands  of  ore  and  shale ;  of  these 
the  two  principal  members  are  distinguished  as  the  Peden  and  AvictUa 
seams,  from  the  respective  prevalence  in  them  of  fossil  shells  belonging 
to  these  genera.  The  average  workable  thickness  of  the  ore  is  from  12  to 
17  feet ;  the  usual  produce  per  acre  being  estimated  at  about  20,000  tons. 
This  ore,  which  is  an  inferior  carbonate  of  iron,  is  usually  of  a  dull 
bluish-yellow  colour,  caused  by  the  presence  of  ferrous  silicate;  its 
stmcture  is  oolitic]  with  numerous  enclosed  fossils,  and  it  sometimes 
contains  interspersed  crystals  of  quartz  and  anatase.  A  dark  blue  or 
nearly  black  variety,  found  at  Rosedale  Abbey,  is,  although  oolitic  in  its 
structure,  both  magnetic  and  polar. 

Analtbbb  of  CLKVELAin)  Xbon  Obbs. 


1. 

S. 

8. 

«. 

FeO 

89*92 

84-98 

83-17 

83 -85 

Ve/h  . 

3-60 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

82-67 

MnO    . 

•95 

0*48 

0-50 

0-69 

A1jO»  . 

7-8« 

8-20 

3-92 

8*15 

CftO     . 

7-44 

11-96 

11-90 

2*86 

MgO    .        < 

8  82 

4*51 

4-52 

1-59 

K3O     . 

0-27 

•  •• 

«•  • 

•  •• 

SiO,     . 

7  12 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

6-95 

00,      .        . 

22*85 1 

29-20 

28-00 

10-36 

P«05      . 

1-86 

1-80 

0-48 

1*41 

SO, 

trace 

•  a  • 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

FcS,    .        , 

0-11 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

0*03» 

««0     S 

•oopi< 
ned  . 

i 

...     ( 
2-97  \ 

8-80 

8-65 

3-76 

Oigaaic  matter 

trace 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  ■ 

0-84 

loaohible  residne . 

1-64 

10-04 

13-22 

•  ■  • 

100-41 

98-97 

99  36 

98-16 

Hetallic  iron 

• 

« 

i 

. 

'     33*62 

27  21 

25-80 

49*17 

1.  Cleveland  ore,  locality  not  stated ;  Dick.  2.  Peden  Bed^  Gros- 
mont,  Yorkshire;  Tookey.  3.  Avtctda  Bed^  Grosmont,  Yorkshire; 
Tookey.     4.  Magnetic  ore,  Rosedale  Abbey ;  Pattinson. 

^  Sttlphor. 
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Manoanifbbous  Iron  Ore& — Since  the  introduction  of  the  Bessemer 
and  Siemens  processes  for  steel-making,  the  production  of  manganese 
and  of  manganif erous  pig-iron,  which  was  formerly  restricted  to  localities 
producing  spathic  ores,  has  become  general  in  most  of  the  larger  iron- 
making  districts  in  England,  Belgium,  France,  and  Grermany,  the  necessary 
ores  being  often  brought  from  considerable  distances.  These  are  chiefly 
limonites,  more  or  less  intimately  mixed  with  peroxide  of  manganese 
(MnO*)  as  pyi-olusite,  or  in  the  less  pure  form  of  psilomelane,  wad,  &c., 
which  contain  in  addition  sulphate  of  barium,  alkalies,  &c.  These  occur 
in  limestone  districts  producing  lead  ores,  and  probably  represent  the 
superficial  alteration  of  manganiferous  spathic  ores.  The  more  important 
localities  are  Almeria  and  Porman,  near  Cartagena,  whence  there  is  a 
large  export,  Laurium  in  Greece,  South- Western  Portugal,  Nassau,  and 
Camiola.  The  composition  varies  very  considerably,  the  points  of  chief 
importance  being  a  large  amount  of  manganese  as  compared  with  iron, 
25  to  35  per  cent,  of  each,  and  a  low  proportion  of  silica,  phosphorus, 
and  sulphur;  lime  is  not  objectionable.  Speaking  generaUy,  the 
qualities  that  render  a  manganese  ore  unfitted  for  the  chemical  manu- 
facturer make  it  of  value  for  spiegel-making.  Pure  pyrolusite,  though 
it  may  be  used,  is,  apart  from  its  high  price,  not  advantageous  as  a  source 
of  manganese,  as  it  gives  off  oxygen  at  a  low  heat,  and  thus  wastes  fuel 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace. 

Aluminous  Iron  Ores. — In  some  few  cases  limonites  have  been 
found  which  contain  alumina  uncombined  with  silica,  and  may  therefore 
be  used  in  the  smelting  of  siliceous  haematites  when  it  is  desired  to  employ 
alumina  as  a  fluxing  material.  In  this  respect  they  stand  midway  between 
ores  proper  and  fluxes.  The  most  important  localities  are  Les  Beaux, 
near  Toulouse,  whence  the  mineralogical  name  Bauxite  has  been  derived ; 
Wochein  in  Camiola,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Lame  in  Antrim.  In 
the  latter  district  it  occurs  with  pisolitic  ores  below  the  Antrim  basalt 
in  the  beds  of  old  lakes,  and  is  largely  exported  as  Belfast  aluminous 
ores.     The  purer  varieties  are  also  used  as  a  source  of  aluminium. 

ANALTSm. 

BIO,.  AljOa.  FejO,.  FeO.  CaO.  MgO.  SiO,.  H.O. 
Belfast  ore;  Tookey  9*87  34'57  27-98  508  0*91  0*62  8*51  19''86 
Bauxite;  Bell      .    .     280    67-40    26-60      ...      0-62      ...       8*10    ll'OO 

The  following  is  the  return  of  the  amount  of  iron  ore  raised  and 
consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1885  :^ — 


1  '  Mining  kdH  Mioera}  Statistict  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
for  the  year  1885.' 
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Total  Quantitiesi  of  Ikon  Orr  and  Ironbtonr  Prodcced  in  and  Imported  into 

THE  United  Kingdom  in  1885. 


Btetrict 


England. 
DeTODBhire    • 


Glonoertenhire      • 
*  Wiltshire 

RntlaiwUhire    and    Ox 
I      fordahiie    . 

Korthamptom^ire 

Leioesienhire 
'  IJneoiiithire  . 

ShropahiFe 

Warwickshire 

Staffordshire,  North 

Staffordshire^  South,  and 

Worcestershire  . 
Dnlyyshire 

Lancashire    . 

CinDberiand  . 

Yorkshire  iN*^'*^^'^^"^ 

(West  Riding 

Durham 

NoBfH  Wales 

SocTH      Wales      and 

MONMOCTHSHIRB 

Isle  or  Man 

Scotland 

Ibxland 

puhtlb  ore  trom  oupri 

FEROCB  FTRITBS 

Iron  ore  imported 


Description  of  .Or& 


Brown  Hieuatite  and  Magnetite 

iSpathose  ore,  Argillaceous  ore,  and  ) 
Hssmatite \ 

Oolitic  ore 


n 

»> 
ft 

♦» 


ArgillaeeoQS  Carbonate 


f  Argillaceons  Carbonate  and  Hydra  ted  f 
1     Oxide )" 

<  Argillaceous  Carbonate     . 

!Red  Hiematite  and  Argillaceous  Car-) 
bonate  .        .        .        .        .        o 


w 


tt 


f  ArgillaceouB  Carbonate,  and  Magne-^ 
'<     tite i 

Argillaceous  Carbonate     . 

Spathose  ore 

i  Argillaceous  Carbonate  and  Brown  ) 
Hiematite ( 

^)  Argillaceous  Carbonate,  Blackband,  \ 
i     and  Brown  Hematite  •        .        .  | 

Spathose  ore 

Argillaceous  Carbonate,  Blackband,  ) 

and  Red  Hematite  .        .  ( 

Aluminous    ore,    Blackband,     and ) 

Brown  Haematite  .        .  .  t 


Total 


1,928 

2,099 

45,125 
67,489 

25,376 

1,160,000 
810,529 

1,188,524 

177,620 

10,981 

1,748,800 

117,726 

18,405 

1,209,971 

1,228,828 

5,982,244 

126,596 
89,777 

2,606 
68,294 

1,838,423 

107,646 

490,890 
2,822,598 


18,781,470 


Assay  of  Iron  Ores. 

In  order  to  detennise  the  commercial  value  of  an  ore  of  iron,  it  is 
necesfiary  to  ascertain  not  only  its  percentage  yield  of  metal,  but  also  the 
approximate  proportion  and  constitution  of  the  various  impurities  present^ 
aa  well  aa  their  probable  influence  as  affecting  its  fusibility.  It  is,  more- 
over, requisite  to  determine  the  nature  and  respective  amounts  of  other 
elements,  such  as  phosphorus,  sulphur,  &c.,  likely  to  affect  the  quality  of 
the  iron  obtained  by  its  metallurgical  treatment  The  two  former  ques- 
tions may  be  answered  by  the  results  of  dry  assay,  which  gives  the  maxi^ 
mum  amount  of  cast-iron  that^  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  can 
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be  obtained  fma  the  ore  in  the  blast-furnace ;  but  foe  the  last,  the 
methoda  and  ptvceaaes  of  chemical  analysis  are  required. 

We  shall  fitet  give  a  description  of  the  methoda  of  assayiug  iron  ores 
by  the  dry  way,  and  afterwarda  tt<eat  of  the  processes  for  the  volumetric 
estimation  of  iron ;  finally,  the  analysie  of  ironstones  and  the  estimation 
of  those  constituents  nhich  are  present  in  minnte  quantities  only,  will  be 


Dry  Assat  of  Iron  Orbs. — This  operation  is  conducted  in  a  wind- 
furnace,  such  as  is  represented  in  fig.  28.      This  is  a  vertical  section 


Fig.  £8.— ijw«-FumUB ;  varticiJ  ■ectian. 

through  the  middle  of  the  grate  of  one  of  the  assay-furnaces  employed 
in  the  metallurgical  laboratory  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines.  The 
"melting-hole,"  A,  8  inches  square  and  12  inches  deep,  is  lined  with 
refractory  bricks.  Below  the  grate,  g,  is  the  ash-pit,  B,  closed  in  front  by 
the  door,  c,  which  has  a  revolving  register-plate  for  regulating  the  air- 
supply.  The  draught  is  maintained  by  a  stack  60  feet  high,  connected 
with  the  furnace  by  the  flue,  D.     The  same  stack  serves  five  similar  f ur- 

The  furnace  is  closed  by  two  fire-tiles,  e,  /,  clamped  with  iron, 
and  wedged  at  one  end.  These  are  of  unequal  size ;  the  larger  one  only  is 
removed  when  a  crucible  is  to  be.  taken  out  of  the  furnace.  A  more 
usual  covering  arrangement  is  to  have  a  square  tile  or  "  quarry  "  set  in  an 
iron  frame,  with  a  projecting  handle.  Besides  the  ash-pit  door  register, 
the  draught  may  be  regulated  by  a  damper  at  the  top  of  the  stack,  by  a 
slide-valve,  or  by  a  loosely  fitting  piece  of  brick  in  the  passage  connected 
with  the  flue. 

The  brickwork,  which  is  in  all  parts  subject  to  high  temperature,  is 
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made  of  fire-brick  set  in  fire-clay,  is  faced  with  cast-iiou  platee  and  bound 
togeUier  bj  wrougbt-iron  tie-rods.  The  fuel  used  may  be  either  clean 
coke  oi  uthncite.  Charcoal  is  also  conTenient,  bnt  is  now  rarely  at- 
tainable. 

Tongt. — In    conducting  a  dry   assay  an   aasortment  of   iron  tonga 
of  different  shapes  are  required,  some  of  which  are  represented  in  figs. 
29-33.     A  short  bent  pair  with  scissor  handles  (fig.  29)  is 
oeefnl  in  filling  in  lumps  of  fuel  when  the  fire  has  burnt 
hoUow,   and  for  handling  crucibles  after  they  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  furnace.     For  remoTing  these,  tongs  with 
ttoight  handles,  such   as  figs,   30,  31,    are   preferable,  as 
giving  a  firmer  grip.     Fig.  30  has  curved  jawa  for  clasp- 
ing round   a  cniciUe  when  it  is   covered   and   cannot   be 
gripped  at  the  top.     All  these,  being   rather  short   in  the 
handles,  are   inconvenient   for  manipulating  highly  heated 
object^  and  can  only  be  used  in  the  removal  of  crucibles 
when  they  have  cooled  down  in  the  furnace,  which  may  re- 
quire about  half  an  hoar  after  the  fusion  is  complete.     This       '^'  ™' 
lofiB  of  time  may  often  be  prevented  by  having  a  longer  handled  pair  of 


FIs-  »■  1^-  n.  Fig.  St. 

tongs,  such  as  fig.  33,  which  can  be  used  aa  soon  as  the  crucible  is  suffi- 
ciently hardeuod  to  bear  handling.  To  protect  the 
face  bom  the  glare,  and  to  better  distinguish  the 
position  of  the  crucible  in  the  heated  furnace,  a 
wooden  shield,  fig.  33,  with  a  peep-hole,  a,  glazed 
with  bine  or  green  glass,  and  handle,  h,  may  be  used. 
This  is  held  by  an  assistant  before  the  face  of  the 
operator  who  is  engaged  in  searching  for  the  crucible. 
Sampling. — In  all  assaying  operations  the  pre- 
paiation  of  a  sample  which  shall  fairly  represent  Fit- 

the  balk  of  the  ore  under  investigation  is  of  fiist  importance,  and  i 
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order  to  do  this  a  systematic  plan  must  be  followed.  Supposing  a  quan- 
tity of  about  14  lbs.  weighty  in  lumps  of  the  size  delivered  to  the  smelter, 
to  be  available,  the  whole  quantity  must  be  broken  down  to  about  J  or 
^  inch  fragments.  This  can  readily  be  done  upon  an  iron  or  steel  plate 
with  a  flat-faced  hammer,  the  lumps  being  placed  in  an  iron  ring  some- 
what larger  than  the  hammer  face  to  prevent  the  fragments  flying  apart. 
The  broken  stuff  and  dust  are  then  carefully  mixed  into  a  circular  heap, 
from  which  a  portion  is  removed  by  cutting  it  completely  through  with 
a  broad-bladed  spatula  in  two  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other ; 
this  is  known  as  the  method  of  quartering.  This  portion,  from  ^  to  1  lb. 
in  weight,  is  then  further  reduced,  either  by  crushing  or  by  pulverizing 
in  a  cast-iron  mortar,  until  it  passes  through  a  sieve  of  8  to  10  holes  to 
the  linear  inch,  and  from  this  a  final  sample  of  500  to  1,000  grains  or 
more  is  taken.  This  should  be  reduced  sufficiently  to  pass  through  a  gauge 
of  60  to  80  holes  to  the  linear  inch.  In  powdering  hard  and  quartzose 
ores  in  cast-iron  mortars,  a  beating  or  percussive  action  of  the  pestle  is 
necessary,  and  all  triturating  or  grinding  should  be  avoided,  as  by  that 
means  particles  of  metal  are  worn  off  and  tend  to  increase  the  apparent 
amount  of  iron  present.  Limonite  and  other  soft  ores  may  be  conve- 
niently pulverized  in  Wedgwood-ware  mortars,  but  for  finishing  the  final 
sample  an  agate  mortar  is  generally  preferable.  The  finely  powdered 
sample  should  be  preserved  in  a  stoppered  bottle  to  prevent  loss  or  un- 
due increase  of  hygroscopic  water. 

The  object  of  the  dry  assay  is  to  obtain  the  iron  of  the  ore  as  a 
compact  button  of  cast-iron,  the  ore  being  reduced  by  carbon,  and  the 
earthy  components  fused  down  by  the  agency  of  appropriate  fluxes,  which 
will  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  ore  under  examination.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  have  some  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  composition  of 
the  mineral,  and  where  this  cannot  be  obtained  by  inspection  or  repute, 
a  complete  or  partial  chemical  analysis  is  required.  A  method  of  the 
latter  kind  devised  by  Berthier  is  sometimes  used.  It  includes  the  fol- 
lowing operations : — 

1.  Determination  of  Volatile  Matter, — About  50  grains  of  mineral 
are  gradually  heated  up  to  bright  redness  over  a  Bunsen  gas  flame  in  a 
platinum  or  porcelain  ^  crucible.  The  loss  of  weight  gives  the  amount 
of  water  and  carbon  dioxide  present,  except  where  the  ore  contains  ferrous 
compounds,  when  there  is  a  certain  increase  of  weight  from  the  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen  consequent  on  the  formation  of  ferric  oxide. 

2.  Determination  of  Earthy  Carbonates. — Another  portion  of  50 
grains  is  digested  in  the  cold,  either  with  acetic  or  very  dilute  nitric 
acid.  This  removes  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates,  while  ferrous 
carbonates,  if  present,  are  not  attacked.    The  operation  is  continued  until 

1  Preferably  the  latter.  Platinum  vessels  must  be  very  cautiously  used  in  iron 
analysis,  for  if  the  ore  contains  organic  matter  the  reducing  gases  evolved  may  cause 
partial  reduction  of  ferric  oxide,  and  produce  a  superficial  black  stain  of  alloyed  iron  on 
the  platinum,  which  can  scarcely  be  removed  by  any  reagent. 
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efTeirescence  ceases,  when  the  residue  is  washed,  dried,  and  weighed. 
The  amount  of  carbonate  is  determined  from  the  loss. 

DetermincUian  of  Insoluble  Matter,y—bO  grains  of  the  ore  are  digested 
with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  boiled  until  the  residue  is  colourless. 
ThiS|  when  filtered  off  and  washed,  is  calcined  and  weighed  ;  it  consists 
of  qnarte  and  silicates  not  decomposable  by  acids,  and  for  every  purpose 
may  be  r^arded  as  silica. 

The  aboYe  method,  though  sometimes  useful,  is  too  inexact  in  its 
results  to  be  of  much  value,  having  regard  to  the  time  required  for  carry- 
ing it  oat,  and  in  most  cases  the  nature  of  the  fluxes  required  may  be 
determined  by  inspection.  Thus,  the  older  magnetites  and  red  ores  are 
generally  quartzose,  and  require  lime  and  aluminous  fluxes,  while  spathic 
and  nodular  carbonates,  containing  clay  and  lime,  require  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  silica 

Fluxes, — ^The  following  are  the  principal  fluxes  required : — Silica,  in 
the  form  either  of  white  glass-house  sand  or  ground  flints :  any  other  form 
of  silica  may  be  employed  if  practically  free  from  iron,  and  in  a  sufficiently 
fine  state  of  division.  Alumina  ;  this  is  best  supplied  in  the  form  of  china- 
clay,  which,  after  ignition,  contains  53  per  cent  of  silica,  and  43  per  cent. 
of  alumina.  Fire-clay,  shale,  or  blast-furnace  cinder  may  also  be  used, 
but  they  have  the  disadvantage  of  containing  small  quantities  of  iron. 
Lime;  unslaked  lime  in  a  state  of  fine  powder  should  be  used,  when 
obtainable,  but  chalk  or  any  other  limestone  sufficiently  free  from  iron 
may  be  employed  as  a  substitute ;  care  must  be  taken  that  this  flux  is  as 
free  as  possible  from  sulphates  and  phosphates.  In  some  Qas&&  Jluor-gpar 
may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  lime.  This  flux  affords  a  liquid 
slag,  bat  is  rarely  used  on  the  large  scale.  Glass,  free  from  lead,  may  be 
employed  with  argillaceous  ores^  such  glass  usually  containing  from 
60  to  70  per  cent  of  silica,  the  remainder  being  soda,  potash,  and  lime. 
Borax  is  too  fusible  to  admit  of  being  generally  employed  as  a  flux  for 
iron  assays,  since  it  combines  with  iron  oxide  at  a  temperature  below  that 
necessary  for  reduction.  It  is  nevertheless  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute 
for  glass,  bat,  when  it  is  so  employed,  the  proportion  of  lime  should  be 
increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  materially  diminish  the  fusibility  of  the 
mixtore. 

The  nature  and  quantity  of  flux  required  in  an  iron  assay  will  vary 
with  the  proportion  and  character  of  the  earthy  matters  in  the  ore.  The 
object  soaght  is  to  obtain  a  sufficient  amount  of  well-fused,  dean  slag  to 
completely  cover  the  reduced  button  of  metaL  It  must  also  be  sufficiently 
refractory  to  allow  the  iron  to  become  fully  carburized  before  fusion. 

According  to  Percy,  grey  blast-furnace  cinder  may  be  taken  as  a  type 
of  the  kind  of  slag  most  desimble  to  obtain ;  its  approximate  percentage 
composition  is  as  follows : — 

SiOi.        .  .88)  (21pMrU 

AkOi        .        .        .    15  >  or  about  {  1      „ 
CttO.        .       .       .    47)  (8     „ 
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The  following  mixtures  prodace,  when  fused,  slags  approximating  to 
this  composition  :— 


1*92  )       (  36-5  per  cent. 
0-82  \  =  \  15-5 
2-50  )       (  48-0 


Quartz   . 

China-clay 

Lime 

• 
• 
• 

.  1          .        .       ) 
„    JSiOa    0-9-2 

•  ^    j  AljO,  0-82   . 

•  ^^        •        •        • 

61a88      . 
Lime 

• 
• 

o,  J  SiOj     . 

^a                ■                1                • 

Shale,  or  Are-clay 
Lime 

«    JSiOa     . 
•  ^    }  AlaOs  . 
.  2i 

1-75) 
076^ 
2-50) 

1-SO 
0-90 
2-50 


»» 
>» 
»» 

»• 
»» 


In  some  German  iron- works  the  following  proportions  are  employed: — 


^""^  """h  J^t^°  °!^'  """^  ""^  i    ^  *^  20  p.  c.  chalk 
,,  argiUaceouB  brown  ores      .     20  to  40    „      ,, 
,,  bog  ores    «...  50    ,,       ,,  „  50 

,,  spathose  ores     .         .        .     10  to  15    ,,    china-clay,,  20 to 25 
„  tap- and  mill-cinder  .        .     20  to  25    „    chalk         „  20  to  25 


and  25  p.  o.  fluor-spar. 

„  80  to  40 


ft 


When  the  composition  of  the  ore  is  unknown,  the  proper  flux  may 
be  determined  empirically  by  trial  and  error,  three  or  four  samples  being 
heated  in  the  furnace  together  with  some  of  the  mixtures  in  the  following 
table : — 


1 

SiOs   . 

1. 

2. 

S. 

4. 

6. 

50 

50 

30 

45 

16 

AlsOs. 

25 

16 

20 

18 

5 

CaO   . 

25 

34 

50 

37 

80 

The  weight  of  flux  used  in  each  case  must  be  one-half  that  of  the  ore 
operated  on,  and  the  most  advantageous  mixture  will  be  that  yielding  the 
highest  produce. 

Preparation  of  the  Assay, — ^The  fusion  may  be  effected  either  in  a 
plain  or  in  a  carbon-lined  or  brasqued  crucible.  In  the  former  case,  from 
loo  to  150  grains  of  the  ore  sample  are  intimately  mixed  with  the  re- 
quired amount  of  fluxes  and  about  25  per  cent  of  powdered  charcoal, 
and  placed  in  a  black-lead  or  clay  crucible,  which  when  filled  is  covered 
with  a  clay  lid  luted  round  the  edges  with  fire-clay.  In  the  second  case, 
which  is  generally  preferable,  a  clay  (ix)ndon  or  Hessian)  crucible  is  pre- 
pared by  filling  it  with  charcoal  powder  rendered  plastic  with  treacle  or 
sugar  syrup,  which  is  rammed  in  with  a  wooden  i^estl^  in  successive  layers. 
Care  must  be  takeli  to  roughen  the  surface  of  each  layer,  so  as  to  allow 
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the  next  to  adhere  to  it  properly.  When  carefully  done,  the  whole  will- 
form  a  coherent  mass.  A  cavity  is  then  hored  so  As  to  leave  a  thicknesu 
of  aboDt  half  an  inch  of  carbon  around  and  below  it^  as  in  ^^^^^^g^,^ 
the  section  fig.  34.  The  sides  and  bottom  of  the  cavity 
are  carefully  polished  with  a  glass  rod.  When  quite  dry 
the  cementing  material  is  carbonized  by  covering  the  crucible 
and  exposing  it  to  a  dull  red  heat,  which  may  be  con- 
veniently done  in  tl^e  flue  of  the  assay  furnace  or  in  a  muffle.  ^*  ^' 
These  linings,  when  properly  made  and  flred,  give  a  compact  mass  of 
charcoal  of  considerable  strength.  The  assay  sample  And  fluxes,  mixed  as 
in  the  first  case,  are  charged  into  the  crudblid^  fiUing  the  space  b,  e,  but 
no  charcoal  is  required,  the  reduction  being  eflected  by  the  lining.  The 
topi,  a,  5,  of  the  cavity  is  filled  either  with  charcoal  powder,  or  preferably 
by  a  solid  sponge  of  charcoal,  and  a  cover  is  fitted  on  later. 

Fusion  of  the  Assay. — ^The  charged  crucible  when  dried  is  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  furnace  about  3  or  4  inches  above  the  grate-bars,  upon 
a  stand  made  of  a  piece  of  fire-brick.  One,  two,  or  four  assays  may  be 
made  at  once,  according  to  the  size  of  the  crucibles  employed ;  two  is 
perliape  the  most  convenient  number.  After  filling  the  furnace  with 
fnely  the  firing  is  conducted  with  the  register  nearly  closed,  in  order  to 
allow  the  crucibles  to  become  gradually  heated,  and  the  water  and  volatile 
conetituents  to  escape  without  eracking  the  luting.  After  about  half  an 
hour  the  drai^ht  is  gradually  increased,  until  at  the  end  of  an  hour 
the  furnace  is  urged  to  its  highest  temperature,  which  is  maintained  for 
a  quarter  or  half  an  hour  longer,  after  which  time  it  is  allowed  to  cool 
down.  The  crucibles,  with  the  stands,  to  which  they  ard  generally  fluxed 
by  the  slag  formed  by  the  ash  of  the  fuel,  are  then  removed  aiid  allowed  to 
stand  on  the  top  of  the  furnace  until  cooled.  The  lid  is  then  relnoved, 
and  the  crucible  cracked  in  two  lengthwise  by  a  small  chiseHaced  hammer. 
If  the  operation  has  been  successful,  the  iron  will  be  found  in  a  rounded 
button  covered  by  a  mass  of  well-melted  glassy  skg,  which  tan  be  easily 
separated.  TTsnally,  however,  in  addition  to  the  main  button,  some  of 
the  reduced  iron  will  be  found  in  shots  through  the  slag,  so  that  it  is 
always  necessary  to  break  the  latter  to  a  coarse  powder  in  a  steel  mortar, 
and  separate  the  interspersed  metal  by  passing  a  magnet  through  the 
powdec  The  particles  so  collected  are  added  to  the  main  button  and 
weighed  with  it  If,' from  improper  fluxing  or  insufficient  heat^  the  ore 
has  not  been. perfectly  reduced,  the  metal  will  be  found  in  the  condition, 
of  malleable  and  not  of  soft  cast-iron.  A  glassy  transparent  slag  of  dark 
green  coloinr  indicates  that  the  earthy  bases  added  have  been  insufficient 
to  flux  the  silica^  and  that  some  iron  has  been  scorified.  On  the  other 
hand,  lime  and  magnesia  in  excess  give  stony  or  crystalline  mdsses,  which, 
are  only  fused,  but  not  melted,  having  the  iron  di£fused  through  them 
in  crystalline  scales.  A  lightrgrey  or  bluish  enamel,  or  a  white  or  smoky- 
grey  translucent  glass,  is  obtained  when  the  fluxes  have  ^beeil  properly 
pcoportioQed«     Tliis  will  be  coloured  purple  by  manganese  wheninamalL 
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proportion,  but  green  or  brown  when  in  larger  quantity.  The  button  of 
iron  when  weighed  should  be  broken  between  paper  by  striking  it  a 
smart  blow  upon  an  anviL  Under  the  most  favourable  conditions  it 
will  show  slight  malleability,  and  break  with  a  dark-grey  fine-grained 
fracture,  like  that  of  foundry  pig-iron,  which  is  rendered  somewhat  brighter 
and  harder  by  phosphorus,  and  is  spotted  with  white  if  sulphur  is  present. 
If  any  notable  amount  of  manganese  has  been  reduced  from  the  ore,  a 
brittle  white  metal  of  a  platy  crystalline  structure  is  produced.  If  the 
metal  is  grey  and  well  melted,  the  phosphorus  in  the  ore  will  be  com- 
pletely reduced,  and  the  button  may  be  used  for  estimating  phosphorus. 
The  weight  of  the  metal  obtained  by  a  dry  assay  should  be  somewhat 
more  than  that  of  the  iron  contained  in  the  ore,  as  the  return  is  made  in 
cast-iron  which  contains  several  units  per  cent,  of  substances  other  than 
metallic  iron.  Practically,  however,  this  is  not  always  realized,  there 
being  generally  some  iron  taken  up  by  the  slag,  and  the  pig-iron  yield 
will  very  nearly  represent  the  amount  of  pure  iron  in  the  ore.  If, 
however,  the  ore  contains  much  manganese,  the  excess  of  weight  may  be 
from  4  to  7  per  cent.,  or  more. 

Swedish  Progbsb. — ^In  Sweden  assays  of  iron  ores  are  made  in  small 
brasqued  crucibles,  each  about  2  inches  in  height,  and  1^  inch  in 
diameter  at  its  largest  end.  The  weight  of  ore  operated  on  is  usually 
from  15  to  20  grains  only,  and  four  crucibles  are  placed  in  the 
furnace  at  the  same  time ;  a  piece  of  fire-brick,  about  3  inches  square, 
being  used  as  a  stand.  As  soon  as  a  white  heat  has  been  reached,  the 
fire  is  allowed  to  burn  down,  and,  when  the  furnace  has  sufficiently 
cooled,  the  crucibles  are  removed  by  lifting  out  the  stands,  to  which  they 
will  be  found  firmly  attached  by  the  partial  fusion  of  the  brick  with  the 
ashes  of  the  fuel  employed.  When  cold  they  are  broken,  and  the  buttons 
and  slags  examined  in  the  usual  way ;  the  four  results,  when  the  assays 
have  been  skilfully  made,  should  not  vary  more  than  y^^  or  ^  per  cent, 
from  each  other.  As  in  the  case  of  assays  made  upon  larger  quantities 
of  ore,  the  metallic  shot,  when  wrapped  in  stout  paper  and  struck  by  a 
hammer  on  an  anvil,  should  flatten  slightly  before  breaking. 

Wkt  Assay  of  Iron  Ores. — ^Iron  may  be  directly  determined  by 
bringing  it  into  solution  as  a  ferric  salt,  and  precipitating  it  as  ferric 
hydrate  by  means  of  potash  or  ammonia.  The  precipitate  when  washed, 
dried,  and  calcined  at  a  red  heat  gives  ferric  oxide,  containing  70  per 
cent  by  weight  of  iron.  This  method,  is,  however  inconvenient,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  gelatinous  character  of  the  precipitate,  which 
renders  the  washing  tedious  and  troublesome,  but  more  particularly  from 
the  circumstance  that  ferric  hydrate  carries  down  phosphoric  acid  and 
silica  with  it ;  when  these  are  present,  even  in  small  quantity,  it  cannot 
b«  separated  from  them  by  washing  alone.  The  method  of  direct  deter* 
mination  is  therefore  almost  entirely  abandoned  in  favour  of  more  rapid  in* 
direct  methods,  which  are  su8(»ptible  of  extreme  accuracy.  These  depend 
upon  the  circumstance  that  when  iron  in  solution  as  ferrous  chloride  is  con* 
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veiled  into  ferric  chloride  by  a  cold  solution  of  an  oxidizing  agent,  the 
conanmption  of  the  latter  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  metal  present, 
and  if  the  solutions  are  of  known  strength,  the  amount  can  be  determined 
by  measuring  instead  of  weighing.  Two  principal  methods  are  in  use, 
which  are  due  to  Marguerite  and  Dr.  Penny  respectively.  They  diflfer 
principally  in  the  nature  of  the  oxidizing  solution  employed. 

Maboxji^tb's  PBO0BS& — When  potassium  permanganate  is  added  to 
the  solution  of  a  ferrous  salt,  the  latter  is  converted  into  a  ferric  salt 
according  to  the  following  equation  for  ferrous  chloride  : — 

lOFeCla + 2KMn04  +  16Ha = SFejOle + 2KC1  +  2MnCl2 + 8H2O. 

Potassium  permanganate  solutions,  even  when  very  weak,  have  a 
decided  red  colour,  which  is  immediately  discharged  as  long  as  any 
ferrous  salt  remains  unaltered ;  but  immediately  that  point  is  reached, 
even  a  single  drop  in  excess  gives  a  characteristic  rose  tint  to  the  solution, 
so  that  the  exact  termination  of  the  operation  is  easily  seen. 

Penny's  Procbss. — Ferrous  salts  in  solution  containing  free  acid  are 
eonyeited  into  the  corresponding  ferric  salts  when  treated  in  the  cold 
with  a  solution  of  potassium  bichromate.  The  following  is  the  reaction 
for  ferrous  chloride :— 

6FeCIt + KaCrjOr  + 1 4HC1 = 3Fcs01« + 2KC1  +  CraCle  +  rHjO. 

The  change  of  colour  in  the  solution  by  this  method  is  not  sufficiently 
marked  to  show  the  exact  termination  of  the  reaction,  and  a  secondary 
mode  of  indication  is  therefore  required.  For  this  purpose  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  potassium  ferricyanide  (red  prussiate)  is  used.  A  slab  of  white 
porcelain  is  covered  with  dots  of  this  solution,  and  a  drop  taken  by  a 
stiiring-rod  from  the  assay  liquor  is  added  to  a  fresh  dot  at  intervals 
during  the  addition  of  the  standard  solution.  So  long  as  any  notable 
proportion  of  ferrous  salt  remains,  a  deep  blue  colour  is  immediately  pro- 
duced ;  but  as  the  oxidation  proceeds,  the  blue  tint  becomes  paler  and 
forms  more  slowly,  and  when  the  oxidation  is  complete,  no  change  of 
colour  takes  place. 

Preparation  of  Standard  Solutione. — In  order  to  avoid  calculations 
as  much  as  possible,  standard  assay  solutions  are  made  of  such  strength 
that  a  unit  volume  measured  in  the  burette  stands  in  some  simple  relation 
to  a  unit  weight  in  the  assay  sample.  For  instance,  for  metric  measures 
one  cubic  centimetre  may  represent  one  centigramme  of  pure  iron,  or  one 
per  cent,  upon  an  assay  weighing  one  gramme ;  and  as  the  burette  can  bia 
read  to  less  than  -^  of  a  centimetre,  the  result  will  be  accurate  to  within 
^^  per  cent   Solutions  of  this  strength  are  of  the  following  composition  :— » 


Ontmmefl  per  Utre. 

Grains  per  gallon. 

1.  Potasaiiiin  bichromate     . 

2-821 

197-470 

2.  PotMsram  pennanganAte 

8-764 

618-480 

In  either  case,  the  weighed  quantity  of  pure  crystallized  salt  may  be 
dissolved  in  somewhat  less  than  the  proper  quantity  of  water,  and  diluted 
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to  the  right  strength  when  the  actual  value  or  standard  has  been  deter- 
mined by  experiment.  This  is  done  hj  operating  upon  a  weighed 
quantity  either  of  iron  of  known  composition,  or  preferably  of  pure 
ferrous  sulphate,  or  of  ainmonio-ferrous  sulphate.  The  latter  salt  is 
perhaps  the  most  convenient,  as  it  may  easily  be  preserved  without 
alteration,  and  contains  exactly  one-seventh  of  its  weight  of  iron. 

The  bichromate  solution  being  quite  stable  when  protected  against 
loss  by  evaporation,  may  be  prepared  and  kept  in  large  quantities,  but 
the  permanganate  is  more  susceptible  to  alteration,  and  should  not  be 
kept  too  long.  It  is  also  immediately  decomposed  by  contact  with  organic 
matter,  and  therefore  must  be  kept  in  glass-stoppered  bottles. 

Solution  of  the  Ore. — About  one  gramme  of  the  finely  powder^ 
sample  is  heated  in  a  hard  glass  flask  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  until 
the  whole  of  the  iron  is  dissolved.  The  insoluble  residue,  when  light- 
coloured,  consists  only  of  silica  and  clay,  and  need  not  be  separated ;  but 
when  it  contains  carbonaceous  matter,  as  is  the  case  with  blackband  iron- 
stone, the  solution  must  be  filtered.  The  dissolved  iron,  being  wholly  or 
partly  in  the  state  of  ferric  'chloride,  is  next  reduced  to  the  ferrous  state. 
For  this  purpose  the  solution  is  diluted  and  treated  with  zinc  or  sodium 
sulphite.  In  the  first  case,  it  is  necessary  to  use  zinc  free  from  iron  in 
tolerably  large  granulated  pieces ;  the  small  trace  of  lead  usually  present  is 
of  no  consequence,  The  liquor  is  boiled  until  it  is  completely  decolorized, 
and  when  cool  is  poured  off  into  a  porcelain  dish,  leaving  the  undissolved 
lumps  of  zinc  behind.  These  are  rinsed  with  water  and  the  washings 
added  to  the  original  solution.  The  treatment  with  sodium  sulphite  is 
similar;  it  is  added  either  in  solution  or  crystals,  and  the  decolorized 
liquor  must  be  boiled  until  it  ceases  to  smell  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  use 
of  zinc,  though  convenient,  is  inadmissible  when  the  ore  contains  titanium, 
as  the  higher  titanic  chloride,  TiCl4,  is  reduced  by  it  to  titanous  chloride, 
TijCls,  which  being  re-converted  by  the  standard  solution,  will  cause  the 
amount  of  iron  to  appear  higher  than  it  really  is.  Another  very  accurate 
method  of  reduction  is  to  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the  solution 
until  it  is  decolorized,  and  then  boiling  until  the  excess  of  gas  is  com- 
pletely expelled. 

Determination  of  tlve  Iron, — The  assay  solution  when  diluted  and 
transferred  to  a  porcelain  dish,  as  described  above,  is  placed  beneath  the 
spout  of  the  burette,  and  the  standard  solution  is  added  in  quantities  of  two 
to  three  centimetres  at  a  time,  the  contents  of  the  basin  being  carefully 
stirred  after  each  addition.  The  quantity  added  each  time  is  diminished 
as  the  operation  proceeds,  and  finally  is  made  by  single  drops.  Tiie 
slightest  excess  of  permanganate  gives  a  pink  colour  to  the  liquor,  so 
that  the  exact  termination  is  readily  determined.  With  the  bichromate 
this  point  is  not  quite  so  easily  seen,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
repeat  the  testing  with  the  red  prussiate  indicator  at  short  intervals  when 
the  standard  solution  ceases  to  produce  any  decided  change  of  colour  in 
the  assay. 
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When  permanganate  is  used,  it  is  better  to  convert  the  ferrous  salt  in 
the  assay  into  a  sulphate,  which  may  be  done  by  evaporating  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  solution  nearly  to  dryness,  adding  sulphuric  acid,  and  boiling 
until  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  driven  ofi^  as  under  certain  conditions 
permanganate  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  when  concentrated. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  permanganate  method  is  inaccurate 
when  the  ore  contains  organic  matter,  and  for  this  reason  the  use  of 
indiarobber  tubes  in  connection  with  the  burette  must  be  avoided,  a 
glass  stopcock  being  substituted. 

The  state  of  oxidation  of  the  iron  in  the  ore  may,  when  the  total  iron 
has  been  determined  by  the  method  described  above,  be  found  by  making 
a  second  assay,  omitting  the  reduction  by  zinc  or  by  sulphurous  acid.  In 
this  case  only  the  iron  originally  existing  as  ferrous  oxide  is  determined, 
and  from  the  difference  of  the  two  results  that  contained  as  ferric  oxide 
is  computed*  Special  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  access  of  air  or 
oxygen  to  the  flask  during  solution.  This  may  be  done  by  dissolving  the 
iron  in  a  partially  closed  tube,  or  adding  some  carbonate  of  sodium  to  the 
liquor  to  expel  the  air  by  the  carbon  dioxide  given  off. 

Penny's  process  is  generally  to  be  preferred  to  Marguerite's,  for  the 
following  reasons : — 

1.  The  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  is  less  liable  to  decomposi- 
tion by  long  keeping  tluin  that  of  permanganate,  and  requires  less  fre- 
quent standardization. 

2.  The  result  obtained  is  more  reliable,  since  it  is  not  subject  to  error 
through  evolution  of  chlorine. 

3.  It  occupies  less  time,  as  filtration  is  not  generally  necessary,  even 
when  carbon  or  other  organic  matter  is  present,  and  no  time  is  lost  in 
waiting  for  the  solution  to  cool,  as  is  the  case  with  permanganate. 

Dry  and  Wet  Assay. — Comparative  Yields, — ^As  the  result  of  dry 
assay  is  east4r(m^  a  substance  sometimes  containing  above  15  per  cent,  of 
other  elements,  while  the  wet  assay  expresses  the  amount  of  pure  iron  in 
the  ore,  tiie  results  obtained  by  the  former  method  should,  in  all  cases, 
indicate  a  higher  yield  than  those  obtained  by  wet  assay  from  the  same 
ironstone. 

The  following  series  of  dry  and  wet  assays,  carefully  made  in  Dr. 
Percy's  laboratory,  will  serve  to  show  the  usual  amount  of  difference 
between  the  results  obtained  : — 


1. 

a. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

IroD  by  dry  agsay    . 

„       wet     ^        • 

78-80 
6975 

70-80 
68  08 

59-60 

57-57 

85 -.80 
88-85 

42-10 
87-55 

84-80 
32-18 

The  wet  assays  were  made  by  means  of  a  standardized  solution  of 
potassium  bichromate  or  of  permanganate,  and  the  dry  assays  in  brasqued 
crocibles  by  the  Swedish  method. 
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Analysis  of  Iron  Ores. 

The  complete  analysis  of  an  iron  ore  is  an  operation  which  is  both 
tedious  and  difficult,  involving  numerous  precipitations,  filtrations,  wash- 
ings, dryings,,  and  weighings,  and  should  only  be  attempted  by  a  chemist 
having  considerable  experience  of  mineral  analysis.  The  following  is  an 
outline  of  the  more  important  processes  employed  for  the  systematic 
analysis  of  ores  of  this  class,  but  the  reader  who  may  require  more  com- 
.prehensive  information  on  this  subject  is  refeired  to  a  '  Memoir  on  the 
Iron  Ores  of  Great  Britain,'  founded  on  investigations  conducted  by 
Messrs.  Dick  &  Spiller  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines, 
published,  in  parts,  between  the  years  1856-62.  He  will  also  do  well  to 
consult  an  admirable  paper  by  Mr.  E.  Riley,  in  the  '  Quarterly  Journal 
of  the  Chemical  Society,'  vol  xii.  p.  13.^ 

Water. — The  amount  of  hygroscopic  water  present  in  an  ore  is  deter- 
mined by  exposing  a  weighed  quantity  in  a  finely  powdered  state  to  a 
temperature  of  ipO*"  C.  in  a  water-bath  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight. 
Combined  water  is  estimated  by  heating  the  dried  ore,  or  a  weighed  quan- 
tity of  the  undried  ore,  to  redness  in  a  hard  glass  bulb,  to  which  is 
adapted  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  of  which  the  weight  has  been  pre- 
viously ascertained.  By  this  treatment  the  water  and  other  volatile 
matters  are  expelled,  the  water  only  being  retained  by  the  calcium 
chloride,  so  that  its  amount  may  be  found  directly  by  re-weighing  the 
tube.  When  undried  ore  is  operated  on,  the  amount  of  water  lost  by  ex- 
posure to  100'  C.  must  be  subtracted  from  the  increase  in  weight  of  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tube,  in  calculating  the  percentage  of  combined  water 
present 

Attack  hy  Hydrochloric  Acid,  ^c. — A  weighed  quantity  of  the  finely 
j)ulverized  ore  is  digested  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  until  no  further 
action  takes  place,  and,  after  boiling  for  an  additional  ten  minutes,  the 
solution  is  diluted  with  distilled  water  and  filtered.  The  insoluble  matter 
which  remains  on  the  filter  is  well  washed  with  distilled  water,  dried  in 
a  water-bath,  ignited  in  a  platinum  dish,  and  weighed. 

The  filtrate  from  insoluble  matter  is  now  boiled  with  the  addition  of 
nitric  acid  or  potassium  chlorate,  for  the  purpose  of  peroxidizing  the  iron, 
and  after  being  rendered  neutral  with  sodium  carbonate,  is  boiled  with  an 
excess  of  sodium  acetate  and  filtered  hot  The  precipitate  thus  obtained 
is  washed  with  hot  water,  the  filtrate  received  in  a  flask,  rendered  alkaline 
by  ammonia,  and  a  few  drops  of  bromine  added.  After  corking  the  flask, 
it  is  set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  it  is  boiled,  and  the  precipitated 
hydrated  manganic  peroxide  separated  by  filtration,  washed,  and  con- 

1  '  On  the  General  Occnrrence  of  Titanic  Aoid  in  ClayB,  and  the  method  employed 
t6  estimate  it ;  on  the  Analytia  of  Iron  Ores  and  SUiceons  Minerals  containing  Iron ; 
the  separation  of  Oxide  of  Iron  from  Titanic  Acid ;  and  the  methods  of  estimating 
Iron.'    Also,  *  The  Assay  and  Analysis  of  Iron  and  Steel,'  by  Thomas  Bayley.    1884. 
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verted  bj  igoition  into  MiisOi.  From  the  weight  of  this  the  proportion 
of  manganese  is  computed.  The  filtrate  from  the  last  operation  may  con- 
tain lime  and  magnesia ;  the  former  is  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammo- 
nium, and  may  be  weighed  either  as  carbonate  or  as  sulphate  of  calcium. 
Oxalate  of  calcium  is  converted  into  carbonate  by  ignition  at  a  low  red  heat, 
and  into  sulphate  by  the  addition  of  weak  sulphuric  acid  and  heating  until 
the  excess  of  add  has  been  driven  ofEl  The  most  accurate  results  are 
perhaps  obtained  by  the  latter  process,  although,  when  the  carbonate 
obtained  by  igniting  the  oxalate  is  subsequently  heated  with  a  little 
carbonate  of  ammonium  until  all  traces  of  the  volatile  salt  have  been 
expelled,  the  former  method  is  sufficiently  exact.  From  the  amount 
of  the  calcium  salt  thus  found  the  percentage  of  lime  present  ia  cal- 
culated. To  the  filtrate  from  the  oxalate  of  calcium,  sodium  phos- 
phate is  added,  and  the  solution  is  set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours, 
during  which  time,  if  magnesia  be  present,  a  crystalline  double  phos- 
phate of  magnesium  and  ammonium  will  be  deposited.  This,  on 
being  heated,  gives  off  water  and  ammonia,  and  is  converted  into 
magnesium  pyrophosphate,  MgjPsOj,  containing  36*33  per  cent,  of 
magneeia. 

The  precipitate  produced  in  the  hydrochloric  solution  by  boiling 
with  excess  of  sodium  acetate,  consisting  of  basic  acetates  of  iron  and 
aluminium  with  phosphoric  acid,  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
boiled  with  excess  of  caustic  potash  in  a  platinum  dish.  Ferric  oxide 
will  be  thus  thrown  down,  while  the  alumina  at  first  precipitated  is 
le-dissolved,  and  may  be  separated  by  filtration.  The  filtrate  is  acidified 
by  hydrochloric  add  and  boiled  with  the  addition  of  potassium  chlorate, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  any  soluble  organic  matter  due  to  the  action 
of  the  caustic  alkali  on  the  filter,  rendered  nearly  neutral  by  ammonia, 
and  finally  made  alkaline  by  carbonate  of  ammonium.  The  alumina, 
together  with  phosphoric  'anhydride,  will,  when  that  substance  is  con- 
tained in  the  ore,  be  now  precipitated,  and  must  be  washed,  ignited, 
and  weighed. 

The  amount  of  P^Os  present  is  subsequently  ascertained  by  the 
method  given  on  p.  166,  and  its  weight  is  deducted  from  the  former 
weighing.     The  difference  gives  the  amount  of  alumina  in  the  ore. 

The  precipitated  ferric  hydrate  remaining  after  the  separation  of 
almnina  is  re-dissolved  in  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  amount 
of  iron  determined  by  a  standard  solution  of  either  bichromate  of  potas- 
sium or  of  the  permanganate.^ 

1  Ch«miit«  have  now  gaoerallj  given  up  the  use  of  potash  in  the  analysia  of  iron 
ores;  ferrio  oxide,  alumina,  and  phoephorio  anhydride  are  weighed  together,  and  the 
■dztare  then  dinoWed  in  hydxochlorio  acid.  Any  tilica  it  may  contain  ii  leparated 
hy  filtration,  the  iron  ii  determined  by  a  standard  solution,  and  the  corresponding 
amount  of  ferric  oxide  ia  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  mixed  precipitate ;  phos- 
phoric anhydride  ia  estimated  by  a  special  determination,  and  ita  weight  also  deducted, 
the  ycsldae  being  almnina.  Estimation  by  loss  is  generally  objectionable,  but  experi- 
hae  ahown  that  this  method  is  moat  reliable. 
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Sulphur. — Sulphtir  may  exist  in  iron  ores  either  as  Bulphates^  soluble  or 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  as  insoluble  iron  pyrites.  The  sulphur 
present  in  the  form  of  soluble  sulphates  may  be  determined  by  digesting 
G^  weighed  quantity  of  the  ore  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  filtering,  and 
adding  barium  chloride  to  the  filtrate.  The  sulphate  of  barium  pre- 
cipitated is  thrown  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed,  and 
from  its  weight  is  calculated  the  percentage  amount  of  sulphur  existing 
in  the  state  of  soluble  sulphates.  If  insoluble  sulphates  are  present,  the 
amount  of  sulphur  they  contain  may  be  determined  by  fusing  the  pul* 
verized  ore  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  treating  the  fused  mass  with  water, 
decanting,  adding  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess  to  the  solution,  and  pre- 
cipitating by  barium  chloride  as  before  directed.  If  sulphates  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid  are  present  at  the  same  time  with  sulphates  insoluble 
in  that  menstruum,  both  operations  wiU  be  necessary  for  their  separate 
determination. 

The  sulphur  present  as  iron  pyrites  is  best  determined  by  fusing 
Uie  substance  in  a  finely  divided  state,  with  a  mixture  of  nitre  and 
pure  sodium  carbonate,  in  a  gold  crucible,  dissolving  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  separating  insoluble  matter 
by  re-attacking  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  filtering.  Sulphate  of 
barium  is  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  on  the  addition  of  barium 
chloride. 

Phosphoric  Anhydride, — ^This  may  be  determined  by  the  method 
first  proposed  by  Dick,  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  ore  is  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  insoluble  matter  is  separated  by  filtration,  the  iron 
in  the  filtrate  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  protosalt  by  sodium  sulphite,  and 
all  free  sulphurous  anhydride  driven  off  by  boilinpj ;  a  small  portion  of 
the  solution  is  oxidized  by  nitric  acid  and  added  to  the  remainder,  which 
is  then  nearly  neutralized  with  ammonia,  acetate  of  sodium  added,  and 
the  mixture  boiled.  All  the  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated,  together 
with  a  small  amount  of  ferric  oxide,  of  which  a  portion  goes  down  as 
ferric  acetate.  The  precipitate  is  collected  and  dissolved  in  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid  ;  tartaric  acid,  ammoniai  and  a  magnesium  salt  added, 
and  the  liquid  allowed  to  stand  at  least  twenty-four  hours ;  the  pre- 
cipitate is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  ignited,  and  weighed 
as  MgjPaOj,  containing* 63 -67  per  cent  of  PjO^.  For  ores  containing 
only  minute  quantities  of  phosphorus  the  method  of  precipitation  by 
molybdic  acid  may  be  used. 

Carbonic  Anhydride, — The  amount  of  CO2  present  is  best  deter- 
mined by  dissolving  a  known  weight  of  ore  in  hydrochloric  acid  in  a 
small  flask  provided  with  a  safety-funnel,  and  collecting  the  gas  evolved 
in  potash-bulbS)  after  drying  it  by  passing  through  a  chloride  of  calcium 
tube. 

Indirect  Determination  of  Manganese. — A  method  of  determining 
manganese  in  iron  ores  or  metal,  which  is  much  more  rapid  than  that 
previously  given,  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Pattinson,  who  finds  that 
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manganese  may  be  completely  precipitated  from  a  hydrocUoric  acid 
solution  containing  a  certain  proportion  of  ferric  chloride,  as  hydrated 
dioxide,  by  a  solution  of  bleaching-powder  or  bromine  and  an  excess  of 
carbonate  of  calcium,  the  temperature  of  the  liquor  being  kept  at  about 
60^  to  70*  C.  The  dark  brown  precipitate,  when  freed  from  chlorine  or 
bromine  by  washing,  is  transferred  in  the  filter  to  a  beaker,  in  which  a 
measured  volume  of  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  in  sulphuric  acid  con- 
taining a  known  quantity  of  iron  has  been  placed.  The  precipitate  is 
leadOy  dissolved,  the  manganese  dioxide  producing  manganous  sulphate, 
and  oxidizing  an  equivalent  proportion  of  ferrous  to  ferric  sulphate. 
The  residual  amoimt  of  ferrous  sulphate  is  then  determined  by  bichro- 
mate standard  solution,  as  in  iron  assaying,  and  the  difference  between 
this  and  the  total  quantity  taken  gives  the  amount  peroxidized  by  the 
oxygen  liberated  from  the  manganese  dioxide  in  dissolving,  and  from  it 
the  metal  in  the  latter  is  computed  according  to  the  following  equa- 
tion : — 

2FeOSO,  -f  MnOs + 2SOs  =»  MnOSOs + FesOsSSOs, 

each  unit  of  ferrous  sulphate  oxidized  representing  0*18  unit  of  manga^ 
nese.  In  order  to  compensate  for  any  error  due  to  the  reducing  action 
of  the  paper  of  the  filter,  a  filter  of  similar  size  should  be  added  to 
the  acid  ferrous  sulphate  liquor  before  determining  its  standard.  This 
method  is  sufl&ciently  accurate  for  most  purposes  when  the  proper  pre- 
cautions ^  are  taken ;  but  to  ensure  complete  precipitation,  in  the  first 
instance,  it  is  necessary  that  the  original  solution  should  contain,  at  least, 
half  as  much  iron  as  manganese. 

Titanic  Oxide. — The  amount  of  titanic  oxide  present  in  ordinary 
iron  ores  is  usually  so  small  that  its  determination  is  not  of  much  com- 
mercial importance.  For  the  processes  employed  for  the  exact  estimation 
of  this  substance,  which  are  somewhat  complicated,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  memoir  before  referred  to  of  Mr.  Riley,  who  has  devoted  much 
careful  attention  to  the  metallurgy  of  iron.  It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  titanic  oxide  is  left  with  the  silica  in  the  analysis  of  iron 
ores,  or  that  it  is  completely  separated  by  evaporation  to  dryness ;  a  con- 
fdderable  amount  is  dissolved  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  In  iron  ores 
containing  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  titanic  oxide  it  has  been  found  that 
nearly  the  whole  had  been  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  that  only 
a  very  small  amount  remained  with  the  silica. 

Ivaotuble  jResidiLe. — ^The  insoluble  residue  from  the  attack  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  is,  for  commercial  purposes,  not  usually  examined,  and  is 
generally  returned  as  "insoluble  siliceous  matter."  With  a  view  to 
ascertaining  its  influence  on  the  working  of  the  ore,  it  is,  however,  some- 
times desirable  to  determine  its  exact  composition,  in  which  case  it  may 
be  fused  in  a  platinum  crucible  with  four  times  its  weight  of  an  equal 

^  For  further  details,  see  Mr.  Pattinson'i  paper, '  Journal  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
IjittitaU.*  187d,  pi  200. 
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mixture  of  the  carbonates  of  potassmm  and  sodium,  and  subsequently 
treated  with  hot  water,  which  dissolves  out  alkaline  sulphates,  if  present, 
together  with  alkaline  silicates.  The  residue,  after  decanting  the  aqueous 
solution  and  washing,  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated 
to  dryness  in  the  usual  way ;  the  filtrate  is  added  to  the  liquid  obtained 
by  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution  to  dryness  with  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  re-treating  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  filtering.  Should 
insoluble  sulphate  of  barium  or  sulphate  of  strontium  have  been  present 
in  the  ore,  a  precipitate  will  be  at  once  formed,  and  the  insoluble  sul- 
phates are  separated  by  filtration ;  in  the  filtrate  will  be  found  oxide  of 
iron,  alumina,  Ume,  magnesia,  &o.,  which  may  be  separated  and  estimated 
by  processes  already  described. 

Metalluegy  of  Iron. 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  iron  is  used  in  the  three  principal  states 
of  cast-iron,  steel,  and  wrought-iron,  which  differ  from  pach  other  mainly 
in  their  amount  of  contained  carbon,  and  it  is  to  the  production  of  these 
three  substances  that  the  iron-smelter's  operations  are  directed.  Taking  the 
ore  as  a  point  of  departure,  any  one  of  the  three  products  may  be  obtained 
from  it,  either  by  a  single  furnace  operation,  essentially  one  of  reduction  by 
gaseous  or  solid  carbon,  or  by  a  combination  of  two  or  more  alternating 
operations  of  reduction,  oxidation,  or  fining,  and  carburizing  or  cemented 
tion.    The  former  are  known  as  direct  and  the  latter  as  indirect  processes. 

The  direct  production  of  malleable  iron  will  be  first  considered,  as 
representing  the  simplest  and  most  ancient  process,  as  well  as  that  from 
which  all  the  more  complex  methods  have  been  developed. 

Direct  Preparation  of  Malleable  Iron. 

When  a  lump  of  pure  and  easily  reducible  iron  ore,  such  as  soft  red 
haematite,  or  a  brown  iron  ore  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  spathic  ore,  is 
heated  in  a  bed  of  ignited  charcoal  in  a  smelting  fire,  it  is  readily  re- 
duced, and  a  mass  of  metal  obtained  similar  in  shape  to  that  of  the 
ore  treated ;  if  the  lump  is  sufficiently  large,  one  end  may  be  reduced 
and  drawn  out  to  a  bar  or  rod,  while  the  other  remains  as  unaltered 
ore.  The  reducing  agent  is  carbonic  oxide  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
blast  upon  the  fuel  in  excess,  and  the  operation  exactly  represents  the 
essential  features  of  the  primitive  native  methods  of  iron-smelting  prac- 
tised in  forges  by  the  inhabitants  of  India  and  Africa,  and  the  Catalan 
and  Corsican  processes,  which  have  survived  until  recently  in  Europe. 

Dense  and  impermeable  ores,  such  as  rich  magnetite  and  specular 
haematite  in  lumps,  are  unfit  for  the  direct  process,  and  must  be  pulverized 
in  order  to  provide  sufiicient  surface  for  the  action  of  the  reducing 
gases,  and  added  by  small  quantities  at  a  time  to  the  bed  of  ignited  charcoal. 
This  condition  is  characteristic  of  the  German  blooming  process,  which^ 
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though  now  extinct  in  Europe,  is  still  practised  upon  a  considerable  scale 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

If,  instead  of  bringing  the  ore  directly  into  contact  with  the  fuel,  the 
latter  be  converted  into  carbonic  oxide  and  passed  through  the  ore  in 
a  chamber  or  retort,  which  may  or  may  not  be  heated  externally,  the 
condition  of  reduction  is  similar  to  that  described  pp.  179-183,  for  the 
production  of  sponge  iron  by  carbonic  oxide.  This  method  is  represented 
in  the  direct  processes  of  Clay,  Chenot^  Blair,  Siemens,  &c. 

Kativb  Fobge  or  Blooming  Proobbses. — Very  primitive  methods  of 
iron-making  are  still  practised  in  many  localities  in  India,  Burmah,  and 
the  East  Indian  Islands.  The  furnaces  used  are  of  two  kinds,  one  being 
worked  with  an  artificial  blast  and  the  other  without.  These  latter  pro- 
bably represent  an  older  class,  used  before  the  discovery  of  bellows ;  at 
least  such  is  believed  to  have  been  the  case  in  Europe,  as  remains  of 
furnaces  have  been  found  in  many  places  on  hill-sides  exposed  to  the 
wind,  but  far  removed  from  watercourses  whence  power  for  moving 
blowing  engines  or  hammers  could  be  obtained.  These  furnaces  are 
known  as  Windofen  in  Germany,  and  as  bayles  or  holes  in  the  North  of 
England,  where  they  were  employed  for  smelting  lead  ores.  A  Burmese 
furnace  of  this  class  is  described  by  Mr.  \V.  T.  Blanford  ^  as  having  a 
stalk  about  10  feet  high  cut  in  a  bank  of  sandy  clay,  with  a  solid  wall  in 
front  of  about  3  feet  thick.  The  horizontal  section  is  trapezoidal  with  the 
longer  side  in  front,  the  breadth  increasing  from  li  foot  at  the  top  to  5^ 
or  6  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  the  depth  from  front  to  back  increasing  from 
21  inches  at  the  top  to  2  feet  at  the  widest  part  about  midway  down,  and 
diminishing  to  I  foot  at  the  bottom.  An  arch  cut  in  the  foot  of  the 
bank  communicates  with  the  rectangular  aperture  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stack,  of  the  full  width  of  the  latter  and  about  a  foot  high.  When  the 
furnace  is  at  work  this  aperture  is  fitted  with  about  20  nozzles  or  tuyers 
of  burnt  clay,  the  intermediate  spaces  being  plastered  up  with  soft  clay. 
When  done,  a  lighted  brand  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  stack,  and  a 
bed  of  charcoal  is  formed,  upon  which  ore  and  charcoal  are  charged 
alternately  in  the  total  proportion  of  about  420  lbs.  of  the  former  to 
437  Ibe.  of  the  latter.  In  about  eight  or  nine  hours  after  lighting,  a  hole 
about  four  inches  square  is  cut  through  the  side  of  the  stack  next  the 
bottom  to  allow  the  slag  that  has  accumulated  to  escape,  after  which  it  is 
stopped  and  re-opened  at  intervals  of  about  half  an  hour  until  the  flow 
of  slag  ceases.  The  furnace  is  then  allowed  to  cool  and  the  clay  stopping 
at  the  bottom  is  broken  out  to  allow  the  reduced  iron,  which  forms  a  long 
narrow  mass  of  the  shape  of  the  hearth,  to  be  removed.  This  weighs 
fmm  90  to  120  lbs.,  and  consists  of  reduced  iron  mixed  with  slag  and 
imconsumed  charcoal,  from  which  it  must  be  freed  by  re-heating  in  order 
to  obtain  a  compact  bar. 

In  Bengal  and  the  Northern  and  Central  Provinces  of  India,  furnaces 
blown  by  bellows  are  in  general  use.    The  furnaces  are  made  of  clay, 

1  Percy,  '  Iron  and  Steel,*  p.  271. 
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usually  alluvial  mud  of  a  very  sandy  character,  and  have  stacks  of  a  slightly 
conical  form,  from  3  to  5  feet  high  and  from  18  to  20  inches  diameter, 
with  an  arch  cut  out  at  bottom  for  the  passage  of  the  blast  nozzle,  which 
is  stopped  while  the  furnace  is  at  work.  A  platform  with  a  raised  border 
with  an  upward  slope  projects  from  the  furnace  top  about  3  feet.  This 
is  supported  upon  a  wooden  framing,  and  upon  it  the  ore  and  fuel  are  laid 
before  being  charged  i^to  the  furnace.  The  bellows  in  use  are  of  several 
kinds ;  a  common  form  has  a  cup-shaped  leather  with  a  central  aperture 
connecting  a  low  cylindrical  box  with  a  nozzle  brought  through  one  side. 
The  box  is  filled  with  air  by  the  action  of  a  bamboo  spring  which  lifts 
the  leather  cover,  and  is  emptied  by  pressing  it  down  with  the  heel  Two 
such  bellows  are  provided  for  each  furnace,  which  are  worked  by  one  man, 
who  stands  upon  the  leather  cover,  which  rises  and  falls  alternately  as  the 
heel  is  raised  or  depressed  Both  bellows  blow  into  one  tuyer.  The 
ores  smelted  are  chiefly  brown  hematites  of  various  degrees  of  purity ; 
generally  they  are  broken  small,  and  previously  calcined  with  charcoal 
or  brushwood.  The  manipulation  is  very  similar  to  that  previously 
described.  In  working,  the  smelters  are  very  particular  in  maintaining 
a  flame  at  the  furnace  top  to  prevent  the  escape  of  unconsumed  carbonic 
oxide  on  account  of  its  poisonous  character.  The  operation  lasts  from 
four  to  six  hours,  the  slag  being  tapped  off  at  intervals  in  the  usual 
way.  The  reduced  metal  may  either  be  taken  out  of  the  bottom  or 
preferably  lifted  out  by  a  pair  of  tongs  from  the  top,  which  leaves  the 
furnace  in  working  condition,  and  gives  a  firmly  coherent  mass  of  iron, 
weighing  from  20  to  40  lbs. 

The  natives  of  Borneo  prepare  tlieir  iron  from  clay  ironstone,  which 
is  treated  in  a  furnace  built  of  yellow  clay,  and  tied  round  by  hoops 
of  bamboo.  Its  height  is  a  little  more  than  3  feet,  and  its  external 
diameter  nearly  10  feet,  the  thickness  of  the  walls  being  2  feet ;  it  is 
square  on  the  inside,  narrowing  towards  the  bottom  to  a  rectangular 
hearth,  2  feet  long  by  1  foot  7  inches  wide.  Each  furnace  has  three  clay 
tuyers  with  an  opening  for  running  off  the  slags,  and  an  external  basin 
for  their  reception.  The  blowing-machine  is  a  single-acting  cyliuder  of 
wood,  open  at  top  and  closed  at  bottom,  the  blast  being  conveyed  from  the 
lower  end  to  the  tuyer  by  means  of  bamboo  tubes.  The  piston  is  packed 
with  feathers,  and  the  piston-rod  is  attached  to  a  long  bamboo,  which, 
acting  as  a  spring,  brings  it  back  again  when  pressed  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  wooden  cylinder. 

The  ore,  preparatory  to  smelting,  is  interstratified  with  wood  and 
roasted  in  heaps,  and,  after  being  broken  into  pieces  of  the  size  of  nuts, 
is  mixed  with  ten  timed  its  bulk  of  charcoal,  and  charged  into  the 
furnace.  When  it  has  been  two-thirds  filled  with  charcoal,  the  mixture 
of  ore  and  fuel  is  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  a  conical  heap 
above  its  mouth. 

The  piston  is  worked  at  the  rate  of  about  forty  strokes  per  minute  j 
the  slag  is  tapped  off  every  twenty  minutes,  and  a  lump  of  iron,  weighing 
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aboot  100  lbs.,  is  final);  obtaiijed.  This  is  taken  oat  at  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace  b;  means  of  wooden  tongs,  and  is  removed  to  a  bed  of  slag, 
wbere  it  b  worked  by  wooden  mallets  into  the  Bhape  of  roughly  formed 
parallelopipedons ;  snch  a  mass  ia  the  result  oi  the  labour  of  fonr  men 
daring  one  day.  The  mass  retains  much  intermingled  elag,  which  ia 
removed  by  dividing  it  into  t«n  pieces,  which  are  hammered  out  into  bars 
suitable  for  making  sword-blades,  during  which  operation  a  loss  of  35i 
per  cent,  in  weight  is  experienced.  Soft  or  steely  iron  may  be  produced 
at  pleasnie  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fuel  employed,  and  the  pro- 
portions of  the  charga 

The  CAJJOJiS  Poroe. — Both  on  the  French  and  Spanish  sides  of  the 

Pyieneea  the  method  of  obtaining  malleable  iron  directly  from  the  ore 

has  been  practised  until  recent  times  in  a  furnace 

known  as   the  Catalan   fort^e.     This  ia   a  low 

ip   is   level  with 

i,  which  receives 

'er  above   it,    as 

iiearth,  about  30' 

r  walls ;  that  on 

.  as  the  porges,  is 

■ckfi  of  cast-iron ; 

e  ore,  is  also  of 

Ted  outward,  so 

nearly  3  feet  at' 

ir  chio,  about  20- 
i    of    cast-iron, 
bom  for  running 
e,   or  cave,  h,  is 
a  slight  upward' 
batter.         The 
hearth   bottom 
is  made    of    a 
block  of  sand- 
stone    slightly 
hollowed  at  the 
top.  Thetuyer, 
N,  is  made  of 
sheet  -  copper 
lapped     round 
without  Bolder- 

Flg-  36>— ^talu  Fonp  Mod  Trompa  ;  Tortlol  BMtLcin. 

ing.  It  lesta  on  the  top  of  the  porgee,  and  plunges  at  an  angle  which 
may  be  varied  witJi  the  requirements  of  the  work ;  the  proper  manage-. 
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ment  of  the  blast  being  one  of  the  niceties  of  the  process.     Usually  the 
angle  is  from  35°  to  40°  from  the  horizontal  plane. 

These  foi^^  are  almost  invariably  placed  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
and  are  supplied  with  air  by  a  water  blowing  machine,  called  a  trompe. 
This  consists  of  a  large  cistern,  A,  which  is  supplied  with  a  constant 
stream  of  water,  and  connected  with  the  box,  C,  by  two  wooden  pipes,  B, 
each  abont  20  ft  in  length. 


Fig.  SB.— Cktilui  Porgg  aad  Tnnipe ;  plu,  ptrtlfln  bkUoh. 

The  lower  box,  C,  which  ia  firmly  secured  on  all  sides,  and  closely 
united  to  the  pipes,  B,  is  pierced  with  two  openiogs,  the  one,  D,  near  the 
bottom  for  the  escape  of  the  water,  and  another  in  the  lid,  at  E,  through 
which  the  ait  escapes  into  the  furnace  through  the  tube,  G,  F,  and  the 
nozzle,  T,  which  are  connected  by  a  leathern  hose. 

The  openings  of  the  pipes,  B,  are,  at  their  point  of  junction  with  the 
reservoir,  partially  closed  by  a  sort  of  wooden  funnel,  which  causes  the 
water  to  descend  in  the  middle  portions  of  the  upright  pipes,  instead  of 
adhering  to  and  running  over  their  inner  surfaces,  as  it  would  be  other- 
wise liable  to  do.  A  little  beneath  the  openings  of  these  funnels,  called 
the  iiranguUlorw,  small  openings,  g,  ore  cut  in  an  inclined  direction 
through  each  tube ;  these  are  called  the  a^rateurt,  and  serve  for  the 
passage  of  the  air  drawn  into  the  apparatus  by  the  downward  motion  of 
the  stream  of  water.  The  two  upright  pipes,  B,  are  firmly  secured 
into  the  lid  of  the  lower  bos,  C,  and  are  placed  immediately  over,  and  a 
short  distance  above  a  wooden  shelf,  on  which  the  descending  currents  of 
water  are,  by  their  fall,  broken  into  foam. 

The  action  of  the  apparatus  may  be  explained  as  follows  :  the  water 
Sowing  from  the  upper  basin.  A,  draws  down  with  it  a  current  of  air, 
which  enters  through  the  holes,  g,  in  the  vertical  pipes,  B,  and  passes  into 
the  lower  cistern,  C.  The  water  which  is  broken  by  its  fall  on  the  bench 
below,  escapes  by  the  opening,  D,  whilst  the  air  which  has  been  drawn 
with  it  into  the  lower  box,  escapes  by  the  aperture,  E.  The  position  of 
the  boards  constituting  the  dtranguillons  is  easily  regulated  by  means  of 
wedges,  which  allow  of  the  descent  of  a  larger  or  smaller  supply  of  wal«r, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  trompe.  In  order,  during  the  work- 
ing of  the  machine,  to  regulate  the  amount  of  air  passing  into  the  furnace 
at  the  different  stages  of  the  operation,  each  of  the  descending  pipes 
is  provided  with  a  ping,  suspended  by  a  lever  and  iron  rod,  by  means  of 
which  the   current  of   water,  and  consequently  that  of  air,  is  readily 
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controlled  by  the  workmen.    The  air  is  delivered  at  a  pressure  of  IJ  to 
2}  inches  of  mercnry. 

The  hammer  employed  for  forging  the  iron  produced  has  a  caat-lron 
head,  and  veigha  from  12  to  H  cnts.,  with  a  face  about  16  inches 
long  and  2^  inches  broad.  The  wooden  helve,  frequently  made  of 
beech,  is  hooped  with  iron,  and  carries  a  trunnion-ring  dividing  it  into 
two  noequal  arms,  the  longer  one  being  on  the  side  of  the  auvtl.  The 
hammer  makes  from  100  to  150  blows  per  minote,  and  is  raised  by  a 
eerieG  of  cams,  arranged  aronnd  the  axle  of  a  water-wheel,  and  acting  on 
the  tail  of  the  shorter  arm.  The  anvil  is  composed  of  a  block  of  steely 
iron,  fastened  by  a  tenon,  on  a  large  mass  of  caal^iron,  which  is  itself 
securely  bedded  either  oa  wooden  piles  or  on  a  heavy  block  of  stone, 
took  beneath  the  floor  of  the  foundry. 

In  order  to  understand  the  method  of  working  this  forge,  let  us  anp- 
poee  that  a  mass  of  iron  or  bloom  has  been  jnst  extracted  from  the 
furnace,  and  that  the  workmen  are  ready  to  clean  out  the  hearth  for  the 
pQipoee  of  commencing  another  operation. 

To  do  this  they  first  remove  from  the  hearth  the  burning  charcoal 
which  it  contains,  and  then  carefully  scrape  off  from  the  sides  any  por- 
tiona  of  scorife,  or  other  fosed  matter,  which  may  be  adhering  to  them. 
They  then  throw  burning  charcoal  into  the  hearth,  which  they  subee- 
ijneDtly  fill  with  this  fuel  np  to  the  level  of  the  tuyer.     The  hearth  is 
DOW  divided,  either  by  a  shovel  01  by  a  piece  of  sheet-iron,  into  two 
compartments  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  poiges,  and  in  such  a  way  that 
the  distance  between  the  porges  and  the  shovel  may 
be  twice  as  great  as  that  comprised  between  it  and 
the  "  ore  "  or  eontivKnt     Charcoal  is  now  added 
in  the  apace  between  the  shovel  and  the  tayer,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  is  piled  the  ore  reduced  to 
pieces  about  the  size  of  eggs.    The  shovel  is  sue- 
ceasiTely  raised  in  proportion  as  the  space  is  fiUetl 
np,  and  in  this  way  a  saddle-backed  heap,  a,  h,  e, 
fig.  37,  is  raised  against  the  contrevent,  which  is 
terminated  in  one  direction  by  the  side  called  the 
chio,  and  in  the  other  by  the  face  of  the  cave.     The 
surface,  a,  b,  is  now  covered  with  damp  charcoal-  ^^  ^'' 

powder,  and  the  space.  A,  between  the  heap  of  mineral  and  the  porges, 
is  entinly  filled  with  fresh  charcoal,  in  pieces  of  moderate  size. 

When  the  hearth  has  been  thns  prepared,  the  trompe  is  set  in  action, 
and  the  blast  admitted.  This  is  at  first  done  with  considerable  caution, 
but  tiie  blast  is  progressively  increased  until  it  is  allowed  to  play  into 
the  fire  at  its  full  pressure.  Whilst  this  is  going  on,  the  heap  of  broken 
no  is  gradually  roasted  and  reduced,  and  the  workmen,  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity,  forge  into  bars  the  mass  of  iron  produced 
by  a  former  operation,  which  for  this  purpose  is  finally  divided  into 
four  Mparatfl  pieces,  or  Ttiagaongvettee,     These  fragments  are  placed  in 
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the  midst  of  the  mass  of  charcoal  lying  between  the  heap  of  ore  to  be 
reduced  and  the  nozzle  which  furnishes  the  air  necessary  for  carrying 
on  the  combastion  of  the  fuel,  and,  after  being  duly  heated,  they  are 
placed  under  the  hammer,  by  which  they  are  made  to  assume  the  re- 
quired form. 

As  the  operation  advances,  and  the  fuel  is  consumed,  fresh  char- 
coal  is  added  to  supply  its  place,  and  powdered  mineral,  obtained  by 
sifting  the  ore  as  it  comes  from  the  mine,  is  occasionally  sprinkled  over 
the  surface  of  the  fire.  These  siftings,  which  are  called  greiUade^ 
are  slightly  moistened  with  water,  after  being  thrown  on  the  hearth, 
as  they  would  otherwise  be  liable  to  be  blown  away  by  the  force  of 
,  the  blast,  and  have  a  tendency  to  pass  too  rapidly  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  fire,  through  the  interstices  occurring  between  the  fragments  of  the 
fuel. 

The  charcoal  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  tuyer,  which 
is  subjected  to  the  full  action  of  the  blast,  is  rapidly  consumed  with  the 
formation  of  carbonic  oxide.  This,  from  the  construction  of  the  fui^ 
nace,  has  to  pass  through  the  openings  left  between  the  lumps  of  mineral, 
before  finding  its  way  into  the  open  air ;  the  mineral,  which  has  now 
lost  all  traces  of  its  volatile  constituents,  and  is  very  strongly  heated,  is 
in  a  great  measure  reduced  by  this  means  to  the  state  of  spongy  metallic 
iron,  while  the  carbonic  oxide  is  at  the  same  time  converted  into  car- 
bonic anhydride,  and  escapes  in  that  form  into  the  atmosphere.  Another 
portion  of  the  oxide  of  iron  present^  instead  of  being  obtained  in  the 
metallic  state  merely  becomes  converted  into  protoxide,  which,  imiting 
with  the  siliceous  matters  of  the  charge,  gives  rise  to  a  laige  quantity  of 
very  liquid  slag,  which  accumulates  on  the  bottom  of  the  hearth,  and  is 
occasionally  drawn  off  by  the  hole  in  the  face  of  the  chio. 

At  the  expiration  of  two  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the 
operation,  the  full  blast  of  the  blowing-machine  is  admitted  to  the  fur- 
nace, and  the  greillade,  wliich  constantly  descends  with  the  fuel,  begins 
to  furnish  a  certain  quantity  of  slag  and  spongy  iron,  which  accumulate 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hearth.  At  this  stage  of  the  process,  the  founder 
begins  to  prepare  for  the  formation  of  the  mass^  or  bloom,  and,  by 
passing  an  iron  bar  between  the  contrevent  and  roasted  mineral,  pushes 
forward  those  portions  of  it  which  he  judges  to  be  in  the  most  forward 
state  in  the  direction  of  the  nozzle  by  which  the  blast  is  admitted. 
Fresh  additions  of  charcoal  and  greillade  are  also  successively  made 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  operation,  and  at  the  expiration  of  about 
^v^  hours  from  the  time  of  its  commencement,  the  entire  chaige  has 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  where  the  spongy  iron  is  collected 
by  the  workmen  with  a  long  iron  scraper,  and  formed  into  a  bloom ; 
.  this  is  afterwards  carried  to  the  hammer,  by  which  the  slag  is  ex- 
pressed, and  its  particles  closely  welded  together  in  a  compact  form. 
.  When  the  bloom  has  by  this  means  been  welded  into  a  solid  mass,  it  is 
again  put  under  the  hammer,  aiid  cut  by  a  land  of  heavy  steel  knife 
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into  two  equal  portions,  called  maadoqties,  which  after  being  a  second 
time  heated  in  the  furnace,  are  made  to  assume  the  form  of  elongated 
prisms.  Each  of  these  is  subsequently  divided,  by  a  blow  of  the 
hammer  on  the  back  of  the  cutter,  into  two  equal  parts  or  massouquettes, 
which  are  drawn  out  into  bars  during  the  first  period  of  the  succeeding 
operation^ 

Each  charge  requires  six  hours  for  its  conversion  into  malleable  iron, 
but  during  the  last  hour  of  fusion,  such  of  the  labourers  as  are  not  other- 
wise engaged  ate  occupied  in  breaking  the  ores  ready  for  the  next  opera- 
tion, and  sifting  the  greillade  which  is  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of 
the  fire. 

In  1841  the  weight  of  ore  treated  at  each  operation,  in  a  hearth  of  the 
largest  size,  was  about  9^  cwts.,  containing  from  45  to  48  per  cent,  of 
iron ;  the  fuel  consumed  averaged  lOf  cwts.,  and  the  produce  of  bar- 
iron  3  ewts.  The  consumption  of  material  per  100  lbs.  of  bar^-iron  was, 
of  ore  312  lbs.,  and  charcoal  340  lbs.;  the  average  cost  of  production  was 
about  £17,  5s.  per  ton. 

In  1868,  according  to  Mussy,  the  product  of  one  operation  weighed 
ITOkilogrammes, and  the  prime  cost  was  as  follows  per  100  kilogrammes: — 

Francs. 
800  Ulognimmes  ore  at  15  fisnes  per  ton ....        4*50 
200  „  charcoal  at  6  francs  „    .  .       18*56 

Wages 472 

Maintenanoe  of  plant  and  management    .  0*71 
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Or  aboat  £11,  80.  per  ton. 

The  metal  obtained  by  this  method  consists  of  a  variable  mixture  of 
ordinary  and  steely  iron,  the  relative  proportions  of  which  are  regulated  by 
the  way  in  which  the  furnace  is  worked ;  for  if  considerable  inclination 
be  given  to  the  tuyer,  and  .the  siftings  are  plentifully  thrown  on  the 
fire,  the  product  is  chiefly  soft  iron,  whilst  if  the  nozzle  be  more  nearly 
horizontal  and  the  greillade  but  sparingly  supplied,  a  larger  product  of 
steely  iron  is  the  result. 

American  Bloombkt  Prooiss. — ^In  the  northern  parts  of  the  States 
of  New  York  and  Vermont,  adjacent  to  the  Canadian  frontier,  and  at  a 
few  other  localities  in  New  Jersey  and  in  Canada,  the  direct  method  of 
making  iron  from  the  ore  is  still  practised  in  a  furnace  very  similar  to 
that  used  for  fining  cast-iron  in  the  so-called  Walloon  or  German  process. 
It  differs  from  the  Catalan  forge  by  being  nearly  square  in  plan,  while 
the  bottom  is  a  cast-iron  plate  cooled  with  water ;  the  tuyer  is  also  of 
cast-iron.  The  enclosed  space,  known  as  the  fire-box,  is  about  30  inches 
square  and  19  inches  deep  below  the  shelf  or  fire-plate  on  the  working 
fkle,  and  12  or  14  inches  below  the  tuyer.  The  hearth  is  covered  by  a 
hood  of  brickwork,  enclosing  a  series  of  three  or  more  parallel  syphon 
pipes,  in  which  the  blast  is  heated  by  the  waste  flame  before  it  enters 
the  tuyer.     The  ores  treated  are  chiefly  magnetic,  and  are  either  siftings 
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from  the  larger  lumps  separated  for  the  blast-furnace,  or  concentrate 
obtained  bj  crushing  and  dressing  rock  with  interspersed  grains  of  mag- 
netite, and  as  nearly  as  may  be  perfectly  pure.  The  titaniferous  sands 
of  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  Valley  have  also  been  used* 

The  working  bottom  of  the  furnace  is  made  of  charcoal-dust  and  the 
slag  from  the  hammering  of  a  preceding  bloom.  Soft  wood  charcoal  is 
used,  and  the  ore  is  chained  upon  it  by  shovelsful  of  about  35  lbs.,  from 
one  to  three  being  added  at  a  time  as  soon  as  the  temperature  is  sufficiently 
high.  The  reduced  iron  begins  to  form  a  ball  or  loupe  on  the  hearth 
in  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  The  re-heating  of  thd  former  bloom  goes 
on  in  the  same  fire.  The  duration  of  one  operation  or  heat  is  about  three 
hours,  when  4  to  12  cwts.  of  ore  are  treated,  giving  a  loupe  or  ball  of  300 
to  400  lbs.  This  is  forged  or  shingled  under  a  hammer  to  a  bloom  about 
7  inches  square,  which  is  subsequently  reduced  to  5  inches,  and  then  cut 
up  and  finished  to  four  "billets"  each  of  70  or  80  lbs.  About  two  tons 
of  billets  are  made  in  twenty-four  hours  from  one  fire,  consuming  about 
300  to  350  bushels  of  charcoal.  Two  tons  of  dressed  ore,  of  65  per 
cent,  give  one  ton  of  bloom,  or  a  loss  of  30  per  cent.  This  process  is  still 
practised  on  a  considerable  scale  in  the  Adirondack  regions,  whore  blooms 
of  iron  of  great  purity  are  made,  principally  for  conversion  into  steel  by 
the  open-hearth  process.  About  60,000  tons  of  direct  blooms  are  made 
annually  in  the  United  States. 

CoRSiOAN  PROGES& — A  method  of  producing  malleable  iron  from  the 
ore,  which  differed  in  many  ways  from  the  Catalan,  was  formerly  used  in 
Corsica  and  on  the  Italian  Mediterranean  coast  The  forge  or  fire,  which 
was  blown  through  a  single  inclined  tuyer  by  the  blast  from  a  trompe, 
had  only  two  permanent  walls,  one  perforated  by  thd  tuyer,  and  the 
other  at  right  angles  to  it,  faced  with  an  iron  plate  containing  the  slag- 
hole.  A  platform  of  masonry  about  3  feet  high  carried  the  hearth 
bottom,  which  was  a  layer  of  charcoal-dust  moulded  to  a  semi-elliptical 
or  horse-shoe-shaped  basin,  whose  bottom  was  about  4|  inches  below  the 
tuyer  nozzle.  This  basin  was  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  lumps  of  iron  ore 
(rich  specular  hasmatite  from  Elba),  diminishing  in  size  upwards.  The 
interior  of  the  basin  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  horse-shoe  wall  of 
large  pieces  of  charcoal,  which  enclosed  a  smaller  interior  well  about  the 
tuyer,  and  a  larger  outer  one  between  itself  and  the  outside  walL  This 
exterior  space  was  further  divided  into  boxes  or  cells  by  two  radial 
ribs,  projecting  from  the  main  wall  of  charcoal  The  outer  cells  were 
filled  with  small  ore  and  dust  resulting  from  the  breaking-up  of  the 
lumps  calcined  in  previous  operations,  and  the  interior  well,  forming  the 
fire-place  proper,  with  large  charcoaL  The  heap,  which  was  about  30 
inches  high,  and  contained  about  10  cwts.  of  ore,  was  covered  with  char- 
coal dust ;  a  few  live  coals  were  placed  before  the  tuyer,  and  a  gentle 
blast  given  by  the  trompe.  As  soon  as  inflammable  gas  appeared  at 
the  top  it  was  ignited,  and  a  moderate  firing  was  continued  for  about 
forty  minutes,  after  which  the  blast  was  turned  full  on  for  about  an 
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hour  more,  vben  the  first  operation,  or  roasting-process,  was  completed. 
The  heap  was  then  let  down  by  pulling  away  the  lamps  of  ore  support* 
ing  it  at  the  bottom,  and  the  contents  were  broken  up.  These,  consist- 
ing of  masses  of  agglomerated  ore  from  the  outer  chambers,  which 
were  filled  with  diffused  particles  of  malleable  iron,  and  a  cake  of 
slag  on  the  hearth  bottom,  were,  together  with  the  small  charcoal,  put 
aside  for  the  second  or  fining  process,  while  the  larger  pieces  of  charcoal 
were  used  over  i^in.  The  lumps  of  ore  forming  the  casing  were 
rendered  friable  by  heat,  and  thus  prepared  for  breaking,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  reduction.  For  the  fining  operation,  the  hearth  was  made  up 
wiUi  charcoal-dust,  carefully  freed  from  earthy  matter  by  washing, 
amnged  on  two  inclined  planes,  so  as  to  form  a  gutter  below  the  tuyer, 
upon  which  a  bed  of  charcoal  was  laid  to  support  the  blooms  of  the 
preceding  operation  while  re-heating  for  conversion  into  bars.  This  re- 
quired about  two  hours,  during  which  time  the  small  ore,  charcoal-dust^ 
and  dag  of  the  roasting  operation  were  gradually  charged  into  the  middle 
of  the  hearth.  These,  together  with  the  slags  formed  during  the  re-heat- 
ing accumulated  in  the  bottom  and  were  tapped  off  in  front  The 
quantity  of  agglomerated  ore  required  to  form  one  ball  was  then  charged 
in  fomt  of  the  tuyer  in  two  porti<Mis,  the  second  being  added  as  soon  as 
the  first  was  melted  down,  the  operation  being  assisted  by  adding  small 
quantities  of  re-heating  slag  from  time  to  tima 

When  the  iron  had  become  a  coherent  mass  in  the  bottom,  the  decar^ 
burization  was  completed  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  hammer- 
scale  and  finely  divided  ore.  The  blast  was  then  stopped,  water  was 
thrown  into  the  hearth  to  chill  the  surface,  and  the  ball  removed  by 
tongs.  After  beating  it  with  a  wooden  mallet  to  free  it  from  adherent 
slags,  a  staff  or  porter-bar  was  welded  on,  to  be  used  as  a  handle  in  the  sub- 
sequent re-heating  and  forging ;  the  latter  being  done  under  a  water  tilt* 
hammer,  as  in  the  Catalan  process.  The  entire  operation  was  completed 
in  twenty-four  hours,  four  hours  being  required  for  roasting  and  agglo- 
merating, and  four  hours  for  the  refining  and  balling  of  each  fifth  of  the 
agglomerated  charge.  The  iron  was  of  good  quality  though  irregular  in 
eompoaition ;  it  made  very  durable  horse-shoes,  and  was  therefore  some- 
what steely.  The  yield  of  the  ore  was  only  about  38}  per  cent,  out  of 
the  65  per  cent  of  iron  actually  contained,  and  the  consumption  of  fuel 
was  about  8|  tons  per  ton  of  iron  produced.  The  forges  only  worked 
during  seven  months  of  the  year,  and  each  made  about  26  tons  of  bar- 
iron,  at  a  cost  of  £19  to  £20  per  ton. 

Brajeiuak  Fbocsss. — In  the  central  part  of  the  province  of  Minas 
Geiaes  in  Brazil,  wrought-iron  is  made  from  the  ore  in  a  furnace  called  a 
tadmko^  which  is  either  derived  from  the  German  Stiickofen,  or  has 
been  introduced  from  Africa  by  some  negro  slave.  It  has  a  stack  of 
circular  or  slightly  elliptical  section,  10  or  12  inches  in  diameter,  and 
3|  or  4  feet  high*  The  blast,  produced  by  a  trompe,  is  introduced  by  a 
lingle  iron  tuyer,  placed  8  inches  above  the  bottom^  and  opposite  to  it  a 
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hole  1  foot  square  i«  cut  in  the  wall  for  the  lemoval  of  the  ledaoed  iron. 
This  is  plugged  with  charcoal-dust  from  the  floor  of  the  forge  during  the 
operation.  Three  stacks  are  built  close  together,  and  have  a  common 
casing  of  large  stones  of  granite  or  quartzite,  and  there  are  two  such 
blocks  of  three  furnaces  in  each  forge,  but  only  one  is  used  at  a  time* 
When  the  furnace  is  started,  it  is  filled  with  charcoal,  lighted,  and  allowed 
to  bum  until  the  stack  is  half  empty,  when  finely  powdered  rich  specular 
ore  is  added,  in  quantities  not  exceeding  two  pounds  at  a  time,  alternately 
with  fresh  fuel,  the  stack  being  kept  quite  full  The  ore  is  moistened 
with  water  to  prevent  its  being  blown  out  by  the  blast  After  blowing 
for  1^  or  1|  hour  the  charging  is  stopped,  the  furnace  bums  down,  and 
the  material  accumulated  on  the  hearth  is  removed.  This  is  an  agglo- 
merated mixture  of  metal  and  slag,  containing  from  75  to  83  per  cent, 
of  iron.  The  slag  is  very  infusible  owing  to  the  small  proportion  of 
silica  (4  to  5  per  cent)  in  the  ore,  and  consists  largely  of  imperfectly 
reduced  mineral  It  contains  81*3  per  cent  of  ferric  oxide,  or  57  per 
cent  of  iron.  By  re-heating,  from  15  to  17  lbs.  of  finished  iron  are 
obtained  from  one  operation,  or  from  If  to  2}  cwts.  from  the  three  firea 
daily.  The  weight  of  fuel  consumed  is  seven  or  eight  times  that  of  the 
iron  produced,  and  the  latter  only  represents  22  per  cent  of  the  actual 
contents  of  the  ore. 

An  improved  f umace  somewhat  resembling  the  Catalan,  known  as  the 
Italian  forge,  is  also  used  to  some  small  extent  It  is  charged  with 
1  cwt  of  ore,  in  lumps  the  size  of  an  egg,  stacked  against  the  front  wall, 
while  the  space  behind  is  filled  with  charcoal,  on  which  the  ball  of  the 
preceding  operation  is  re-heated  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  reduction. 
Afterwards  about  an  equal  quantity  of  powdered  ore  is  charged  at 
intervals  with  fresh  charcoal  The  operation  lasts  3^  or  4  hours.  The 
ball,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  is  much  mixed  with  slag  and  unburnt 
charcoal,  and  gives  80  or  90  lbs.  of  iron  when  re-heated  and  finished. 
About  40  per  cent  of  the  iron  in  the  ore  is  reduced,  with  a  consumption 
of  chareoal  equal  to  5^  times  the  weight  of  the  iron  made. 

Stuckofek. — The  Stiickofen  or  high  bloomery-f umace,  which  repre- 
sents the  largest  development  of  the  small  stack^fumaces  of  India,  was 
similar  in  shape  to  a  blast-furnace  proper  (such  as  is  used  for  making  cast- 
iron),  with  a  stack  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  conical  frastra  of  unequal 
slope,  the  base  of  the  upper  or  steeper  one  being  downwards^  and  that  of 
the  lower,  or  more  obtuse  one,  upwards;  the  broadest  part,  or  boshes,  in  the 
plane  of  contact  being  about  4  or  5  feet  wide,  and  the  total  height  14  to  16 
feet  Two  tuyers  were  placed  near  the  bottom  of  the  lower  cone,  leaving 
a  space  or  hearth  below  them  in  which  the  reduced  metal  accumulated. 
The  working  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Indian  furnace,  charcoal 
and  iron  ore  being  charged  alternately  until  the  latter  was  smelted  down 
to  produce  from  4  to  6  cwts.  of  iron,  when  the  ball  or  bloom  was  with- 
drawn  by  an  opening  made  in  an  arch  at  the  bottom  of  the  stack,, 
which  was  plastered  up  during  the  smelting  process.    The  slag,  resulting 
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from  the  flaxing  of  the  earthy  matter  of  the  ore  and  the  ash  of  the  fuel, 
accomttlated  in  the  hearth,  and  was  let  off  hy  a  tap-hole  from  time  to 
time.  The  composition  of  slag  of  this  kind  is,  according  to  Earsten,  as 
foUoirs : — 


ao,. 

PeO. 

ikl^O,. 

CiO. 

MgO. 

MnO. 

ToUl. 

29-1 

617 

4-3 

2-6 

9-2 

2*9 

99-8 

Three  blooms  of  the  weight  given  above  were  produced  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  This  process,  although  common  at  one  time  in  Europe,  is 
now  almost  extinct.  It  was  practised  in  the  Eastern  Alps  and  Thuringia, 
and  more  recently  in  the  Lower  Danubian  territories  and  Finland.  The 
blooms  from  the  last-mentioned  country  are  known  as  ''  Osmund  "  iron, 
and  the  furnace  in  which  they  are  made  is  more  like  an  enlarged  hearth 
than  a  Stiickofen  proper.^ 

Clay's  Process. — A  patent  was  granted  to  William  Neale  Clay  in 
1837,  and  another  in  1840|  for  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  by 
welding  together  the  crude  spongy  metal  obtained  by  heating  rich  hsBma- 
tite  with  powdered  charcoal  The  method  employed  was  to  crash  the 
better  kinds  of  red  bsBmatite  into  lumps  not  larger  than  a  walnut^  and 
these,  mixed  with  one-fifth  of  their  weight  of  charcoal,  coke^  coal-slack, 
or  any  other  carbonaceous  materials,  were  subjected  to  a  bright-red  heat 
in  a  clay  retort  or  other  suitable  vessel,  until  the  iron  was  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state.  As  soon  as  the  reduction  was  considered  complete,  the 
spongy  mass  was  transferred  directly  to  a  puddiing-fumace,  either  with  or 
without  a  farther  addition  of  coke ;  it  was  then  balled  in  the  usual  way, 
worked  into  blooms  under  a  tilt-hammer,  and  afterwards  rolled  into 
hara.  Experiments  by  this  process  were  first  made  on  a  small  scale  near 
Glasgow,  and  afterwards  on  a  more  extensive  one  in  the  vicinity  of 
Liverpool;  commercially  it  proved  a  complete  failure,  although  iron 
of  fair  quality  was  sometimes  produced.  The  iron  was,  however,  fre- 
quently red-short;  the  chief  cause  of  failure  was  the  length  of  time 
required  for  reducing  the  ore,  and  the  consequent  heavy  expenditure  of 
f  oel  and  labour. 

It  was  subsequently  attempted  to  effect  the  reduction  of  the  ore 
directly  in  the  puddling-fumace,  but  here  again  waste,  in  the  shape  of 
cinder,  added  to  a  large  expenditure  of  time,  fuel,  and  labour,  caused  the 
process  to  be  abandoned  for  one  in  which  a  mixture  of  pig-iron,  crashed 
haematite,  and  carbonaceous  matter  was  treated  in  the  puddling-furaace. 
The  bar>iron  thus  produced  was  tolerably  uniform  in  character,  and  of 
fair  quality,  fetching  about  Uie  same  price  in  the  market  as  the  better 
descriptions  of  Welsh  bars.  Upwards  of  1,000  tons  of  iron  were  made 
by  this  process,  but  at  such  a  heavy  pecuniary  loss  as  to  cause  it  to  be 
ultimately  abandoned.  Dr.  Percy  remarks  of  this  process,  that  although 
it  was  not  successful,  it  is  important  that  the  results  obtained  should  be 
placed  on  record. 

1  Perey, '  Iron  and  Steel,*  p.  390. 
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Chbnot's  Process. — Specimens  of  iponges  metaUiquea  or  metallic 
sponges,  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  iron  ore  in  retorts,  were  exhibited 
by  M.  Chenot  at  the  first  International  Exhibition  of  1851  in  London, 
together  with  iron  and  steel  made  therefrom,  and  works  were  erected 
for  carrying  out  the  process  near  Bilbao,  Spain,  in  1852 ;  at  Charleroi, 
Belgium,  in  1856 ;  at  Pontcharra,  Is^re,  in  1856 ;  and  at  Hautmont, 
Nord,  in  1857.  But  of  these,  only  the  first  continued  in  operation  for 
any  lengthened  period.  A  modification  of  the  process  was  for  some  time 
employed  by  the  Messrs.  "Wright  of  Mostyn  for  the  .conversion  of  purple 
ore,  resulting  from  the  humid  treatment  of  copper  ores,  into  puddled 
bars,  but  the  results  were,  commercially,  unsatisfactory. 

By  this  process  the  ore,  if  in  mass,  is  broken  into  lumps  of  about 
30  cubic  centimetres,  or  1^  cubic  inch,  but,  if  pulverulent,  as  in  the  case 
of  oolitic  ores,  it  is  agglutinated,  in  certain  cases  with  the  addition  of 
some  reducing  matter,  such  as  resin,  of  which  about  3  per  cent,  is  added. 
Thus  prepared,  it  is  mixed  with  from  1^  to  1^  its  bulk,  or,  by  weight, 
with  19  per  cent,  of  wood-charcoal. 

The  furnace  in  which  the  reduction  is  effected  consists  of  a  cubical 
mass  of  masonry  surmounted  by  a  truncated  cone  of  elliptical  section. 
Two  galleries,  at  right  angles,  traverse  the  supporting  masonry,  leaving 
four  pillars  at  the  angles,  upon  which  are  arches  that  support  the  fire- 
places. Within  are  constructed  two  vertical  rectangular  chambers  or 
retorts,  2  m.  long.  0'50  m.  wide,  and  8*50  m.  high  ;  at  the  bottom  and 
below  the  level  of  the  ground  is  a  pit  for  the  reception  of  the  apparatus 
for  discharging.  The  retorts  slightly  but  gradually  widen  from  the 
top  towards  the  bottom,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  descent  of  the  reduced 
charge ;  around  each  of  these  retorts  is  a  series  of  vertical  flues  com- 
municating, at  bottom,  with  the  fire-places,  and,  at  top,  with  a  flue 
opening  into  the  air.  The  whole  is  firmly  braced  with  bar-iron,  and  the 
bricks  are  made  with  tongues  and  grooves  in  order  to  prevent  displace- 
ment and  leakage. 

If  the  reduced  iron  were  exposed  to  the  air  while  still  hot,  it  would 
take  fire,  and  again  be  converted  into  oxide.  In  order  to  prevent  this, 
a  refroidissoir,  or  cooler,  of  sheet-iron  is  placed  below  each  retort,  and 
beneath  this  there  is  another  iron  case  into  which  the  metallic  sponge  is 
discharged  when  sufficiently  cooled.  Below  the  latter,  and  on  a  level 
with  the  ground,  is  a  waggon  running  on  rails. 

The  charge  of  a  furnace  with  one  retort  is  1,500  kilos.,  about  1 J  ton, 
of  calcined  iron  ore,  and  500  kilos.,  J  ton,  of  wood-charcoal ;  reduction  is 
complete  at  the  expiration  of  three  days,  when  the  freshly  formed  spongj 
is  allowed  to  fall  into  the  cooler,  where  it  remains  three  days.  The 
entire  elaboration,  including  reduction  and  cooling,  thus  occupies  six 
days.  When  perfectly  reduced,  the  iron  sponge  has  a  light-grey  colour, 
is  soft,  and  can  be  easily  cut  into  thin  slices  with  a  knife ;  it  may  bo 
ignited  by  a  match,  when  it  continues  to  bum  until  the  whole  is  com- 
pletely oxidized.     Under  a  pressure,  stated  at  3,000  atmospheres,  this 
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sponge  has  been  compiessed  to  one-fifth  its  original  bulk.  Great  heat  is 
evolved  during  the  process  of  compression. 

The  process,  as  above  described,  is  known  as  the  external  or  indirect 
method  of  heating ;  by  what  is  termed  the  internal  or  direct  method,  the 
reduction  of  the  ore,  instead  of  being  effected  by  solid  carbonaceous 
matter,  is  produced  by  a  heated  current  of  carbonic  oxide  gas.  In  this 
case,  the  reducing  chamber  is  connected  with  gas-generators  of  the  usual 
Gonstructiony  by  means  of  which  a  gaseous  current,  rich  in  carbonic 
oxide,  is  maintained  upwards  through  the  column  of  ore,  and  bums  at  top 
with  its  chaiactenstic  blue  flama  A  modification  of  this  direct  method 
of  reduction,  which  was  introduced  by  JL  Touramgin,  is  said  to  have 
been  attended  with  considerable  economy  in  the  cost  of  constructing 
the  fnmaoe. 

The  balling  of  the  sponge  is  effected  m.  a  charcoal  hearth  similar  to 
that  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  for  tin-plates  in  South 
Walea.  During  the  hammering  of  the  ball,  jets  of  blue  flame  escape  from 
it  in  all  directions,  and  the  blooms  may  be  rolled  without  re-heating 
into  bars  If  inch  square ;  these  are  cut  into  lengths,  made  into  piles,  re- 
heated, and  rolled  into  merchant-bars. 

Blair's  Pboobss. — ^A  modification  ol  Chenot's  process  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  T.  S.  Blair  at  Glenwood,  near  Pittsburg,  in  1870,  the  waste  of 
fuel  due  to  the  difficulty  with  which  the  heat  penetrated  the  contents  of 
the  retorts  in  the  former  process  being  obviated  by  applying  fire  to  an 
annular  space  containing  a  mixture  of  ore  and  charcoaL  The  reduction 
was  effected  by  gas  produced  from  coke  in  a  special  gas-generator,  the 
heat  developed  in  the  production  of  the  gas  being  utilised  in  the  furnace, 
80  that  no  external  firing  was  necessary.  By  means  of  «  central  tube  on 
the  top  of  each  retort^  about  6  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide,  an  empty 
annular  space  of  about  6  inches  wide  was  enclosed.  The  retorts  were 
heated  externally  by  gas-jets,  and  the  gas  arising  from  the  ore  under 
reduction  was  fired  at  the  top  of  the  pipe,  producing  a  body  of  flame 
that  thoroughly  heated  the  annular  space  through  which  the  mixture  of 
ore  and  charcoal  was  fed  into  the  zone  where  active  reduction  took 
place;  and  as  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  materials  was  less  than 
6  inches^  instead  of  15  inches  as  in  the  Chenot  retorts,  they  were 
much  more  readily  heated.  The  height  of  the  retort  varied  from  21  to 
45  feet^  and  the  diameter  from  3  to  4  feet.  The  sheet-iron  tube  at  the 
bottom  was  surrounded  with  a  water-jacket  in  order  to  expedite  the 
eooling  of  the  sponge-iron.  About  27  cwts.  of  coal  and  8  cwts.  of 
charcoal  were  consumed  per  ton  of  sponge-iron  made  ;  the  loss  of  iron 
in  the  slags  was  from  14  to  16  per  cent.  As  much  as  two  tons  of 
sponge-iron  were  obtained  per  day  from  one  furnace.  It  was  principally 
used  in  open-hearth  steel-making,  the  loss  on  conversion  into  malleable 
iron  in  the  forge  being  considerable.  The  ore  treated  was  a  dense,  pure, 
specular  haematite,  containing  66  per  cent  of  iron. 

SixiUENs'  Pbocbss.— In  1873  the  late  Sir  C.  W.  Siemens  introduced 
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a  direct  process  of  producing  malleable  iron  from  the  ore,  which  was 
afterwards  experimentally  tried  at  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  Towoester, 
as  also  in  the  United  States. 

The  furnace,  of  the  rotative  kind,  somewhat  similar  in  character 
to  that  of  Danks,  was  provided  with  four  regenerators  arranged  for 
gas-firing.  The  rotative  chamber  had  an  aluminous  lining,  made  by 
grinding  a  bauxite  containing  alumina  52*6,  ferric  oxide  42*26,  and 
silica  4 '12  per  cent,  with  3  per  cent,  of  clay  and  6  per  cent  of  black* 
lead.  This,  when  very  strongly  heated,  is  converted  into  an  infusible 
substance  very  similar  to  emery.  The  cylinder  is  closed  by  a  door  at 
one  end,  and  at  the  other  is  a  connection  with  the  gas-passages  and 
regenerators.  The  flame  on  entering  is  directed  to  one  side  of  the 
cylinder  and  returns  by  the  other,  the  admission-  and  discharge- porta 
being  only  separated  by  a  thin  partition  wall  The  lining  is  fettled  with 
hammer-  or  roll-scale  and  cinder  to  a  depth  of  6  or  8  inches,  and  when 
soft,  lumps  of  haematite  or  rich  cinder  are  thrown  in  to  roughen  the 
surface  and  divide  the  charge  while  rotating.  The  materials  used  were 
calcined  Northamptonshire  ores,  containing  40  per  cent  of  iron  and  above 
2  per  cent  of  phosphorus,  calcined  blackband  of  60  per  cent  produce, 
and  Fome  mill-furnace  cinder.  Limestone  was  added  sufficient  to  form  a 
moderately  basic  alc^.  Ck»rsely  powdered  bituminous  gas-coal  was  added 
as  a  reducing  material,  to  the  extent  of  from  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of 
the  total  weight  of  the  ore  and  fluxes.  The  latter  were  broken  to  the  size 
of  a  pea,  and  the  whole  thoroughly  mixed* 

According  to  the  size  of  the  furnace  the  charge  varied  from  24  to  50 
cwts.  After  the  gas  was  turned  on,  the  furnace  was  left  stationary  for  a 
few  minutes  and  then  slowly  turned  at  the  rate  of  12  to  15  revolutions  per 
hour.  After  2}  or  3  hours  the  charge  began  to  clot  and  some  fluid  alag 
appeared  ;  the  quantity  of  the  latter  increased  with  the  temperature,  and 
was  partly  tapped  off  from  time  to  time.  Finally,  the  furnace  was  raised 
nearly  to  a  white  heat,  and  the  reduced  iron  was  balled  up  by  a  rabble 
introduced  through  the  end  door,  in  the  same  way  as  in  a  puddling- 
fumace.  The  balls  were  shingled  under  a  steam-hammer.  The  time 
required  for  one  operation  was  from  4|^  to  6  hours ;  equal  to  four  or  five 
charges  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  yield  of  blooms  was  73  to 
77  per  cent  of  the  total  iron  contained,  or  from  23  to  27  per  cent, 
passed  into  the  slag. 

The  consumption  of  coal  was  from  32  to  34  cwts.  for  heating,  and 
8  to  9  cwts.  for  reduction  on  the  ton  of  blooms  made,  but  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions,  with  rich  ores,  it  was  brought  down  to  30  cwts. 
The  iron,  although  made  from  highly  phosphatic  ore,  was  very  pure,  and 
contained  phosphorus  0*07,  sulphur  0<)3,  and  carbon  0'12  per  oent 
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The  amoant  of  iron  contained  is  about  the  same  as  in  those  of  the 
Ameiieaa  bloomery  process 

This  process  was  not  found  to  be  advantageous  for  making  wrought- 
imn,  as  tiie  balls  were  of  a  loose,  spongy  texture,  and  difficult  to  clean 
fiom  the  slag,  which  was  rather  refractory,  so  that  a  second  heating  was 
required.  It  was  afterwards  successfully  adopted  in  making  sponge-iron 
to  be  used  in  open-hearth  steel-making  both  at  Landore  and  in  the  United 
States. 

The  direct  processes  described  in  the  preceding  psges  may  to  a  great 
extent  be  oonsideied  as  obsolete,  or  likely  to  become  so  in  a  very  short 
time,  as  none  of  the  newer  modifications  have  been  permanently  success- 
ful The  older  forms  have  the  great  advantage  of  not  requiring  any 
laige  or  varied  supply  of  materials,  such  as  fluxes  and  building  materials, 
the  fumaoea  being  built  of  any  sandy  clay  or  mud,  and  the  ore  fluxes 
its  own  earthy  waste.  The  iron  is  of  excellent  quality,  even  when  the 
ores  are  somewhat  inferior,  and  better  than  that  made  from  them  by 
more  elaborate  processes ;  but  against  this  must  be  placed  the  enormous 
waste  of  fuel  and  labour  consequent  on  the  small  scale  of  the  operation. 
There  is  also  a  lazge  amount  of  ore  wasted  owing  to  the  consumption  of 
iron  as  a  fluxing  material,  but  this  is  of  less  consequence  where  it  can 
be  easily  obtained. 


Indiksgt  Msthod  of  Obtaining  Iron — Production  of  Pig-Iron 

AND  SUBSRQUKNT  CONVERSION  INTO  MaLLEABLS  IrON. 

When  finely  divided  iron  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  carbon,  whether 
solid  or  as  a  gaseous  compound,  at  a  high  temperature  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  it  becomes  carburetted  to  a  maximum,  producing  cast- 
iron  which  is  fusible^  and  which  may  be  collected  in  a  molten  state. 
This  condition  is  always  realized  to  some  extent,  even  in  the  smallest 
Hindoo  fucnaees,  where  particles  of  reduced  iron,  that  have  been  separated 
from  the  main  mass  in  the  hearth  and  become  entangled  in  the  residual 
slags,  remain  for  a  sufficient  time  under  the  influence  of  the  carbonaceous 
fuel,  and  are  cemented  into  well-melted  globules  of  cast-iron.  These 
are  collected  by  breaking  up  and  washing  the  slag,  and  are  used  as 
sliigB  or  buokshot  for  large  game-shooting  by  the  natives,  and  also  for 
steeling  the  edges  of  iron  tools.  The  small  bulk  of  the  particles  of 
molten  metal  in  this  case  keeps  them  isolated  in  the  viscid  slag,  but 
when  they  are  larger  and  more  numerous,  they  overcome  the  resist- 
ance of  the  fluid  slag  and  run  together,  so  as  to  collect  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furnace  in  one  mass.  This  is  what  actually  happened  in 
the  working  of  the  Sttickofen,  when  liquid  cast-iron  was  commonly 
nm  oat  in  some  quantity  with  the  slag  before  dmwing  the  reduced 
lamp  of  iron ;  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  modem  blast- 
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furnace  has  been  developed  from  the  Stiickofen.  For  the  systematic 
production  of  cast-iron,  however,  something  more  than  a  mere  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  furnace  is  necessary,  namely,  the  substitution  of 
metallic  bases  (calcium,  magnesium,  and  aluminium),  whose  oxides  are 
not  reducible  by  carbonic  oxide,  for  iron,  as  a  means  of  fluxing  the  silica 
of  the  ore  and  fueL  In  other  words,  earthy,  fluxes,  such  as  limestone, 
dolomite,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  shale  and  bauxite,  are  used  to  produce 
fusible  slags,  instead  of  sacrificing  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  iron 
in  the  ore,  as  is  done  in  all  direct  processea  By  appropriately  varying 
the  fluxes,  the  reduction  of  the  ore  may  be  accelerated  or  retarded,  and 
the  simultaneous  separation  of  other  elements,  such  as  phosphorus  and 
silicon,  and  their  combination  with  the  reduced  and  carburized  iron 
promoted  or  impeded  within  very  considerable  limits,  so  that  products 
differing  widely  in  physical  properties  may  be  obtained.  All  of  these, 
however,  have  the  common  property  of  fusibility  at  the  maximum  tem- 
perature prevailing  in  the  furnace,  and  therefore  bear  the  common  name 
of  cast-iron. 

The  result  of  dry  assay  shows  that  cast-iron  may  be  rapidly  produced 
from  the  ore  when  it  is  intimately  mixed  with  reducing  carbon  and  the 
necessary  fluxes,  and  heated  from  an  exterior  source.  This,  however,  is 
not  practicable  on  a  large  sclile,  where  the  heat,  produced  by  the  rapid 
oxidation  of  carbon  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  is  made  to  act  upon 
the  materials  or  burden  in  the  body  of  the  apparatus  by  passing  the 
highly  heated  gaseous  products  of  combustion  through  them.  This  sup- 
poses that  these  substances  shall  be  so  loosely  stacked  as  to  allow  a 
free  passage  for  the  gases,  while  there  is  practically  sufficient  surface 
for  the  exercise  of  their  reducing  action.  In  other  words,  the  ore  and 
flux  must  be  in  fragments  of  appropriate  size,  dust  ores  being  excluded 
as  choking  up  the  circulation  of  the  gases,  while  excessively  large  lumps 
may  pass  through  unreduced,  producing  ferriferous  slags  and  other  de- 
rangements in  the  furnace.  It  is  therefore  often  necessary  to  subject 
the  materials  to  a  preliminary  breaking,  and  more  generally  to  calcina- 
tion, and  as  these  operations  are  of  considerable  importance,  they  will 
be  considered  before  discussing  smelting  operations  proper. 

Preparation  of  Iron  Ore& 

Washing,  &c. — The  pisolitic  ores  of  Central  France,  and  to  some 
extent  those  of  South  Germany,  are  often  associated  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  clay  and  sand,  from  which  they  may  be  in  great  part  freed  by 
washing  in  a  current  of  water,  by  a  pug-mill,  or  by  some  analogous  con- 
trivance ;  the  rough  ore,  when  compact,  being  first  broken  by  suitable 
machinery  or  by  hammers.  Various  simple  contrivances  of  this  sort  will 
be  found  in  the  older  metallurgical  works.  At  the  present  time  the  prin- 
cipal apparatus  used  is  the  washing-drum  or  trommel.  This  is  a  cylinder 
ot  cone  of  wrought-iron  10  to  15  feet  long,  with  its  axis  inclined  about 
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15  degrees  from  the  horizontal  position,  which  receives  a  slow  motion  of 
rotation  bj  toothed  gearing.  Hie  stuff  is  fed  in  at  the  upper  end  and 
tiayels  alowly  down  the  inclined  surface,  while  a  jet  of  water  traverses 
it  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  carries  the  sand  and  lighter  waste 
oat  at  the  top,  the  cleaned  ore  being  delivered  below.  The  ore  remains 
about  ten  minutes  in  the  drum,  or  about  10  tons  of  stuff  are  washed  per 
hour.  A  six-horse  engine  is  sufficient  to  drive  it.  This  includes  the 
power  necessary  for  an  elevator  lifting  the  ore  about  30  feet 

In  order  to  attain  regularity  in  working,  it  is  desirable  that  the  charges 
of  ore  and  fluxes  should  be  reduced  to  fragments  of  nearly  uniform 
dimensions  The  size  of  these  should  be  regulated  in  accordance  with 
the  height  of  the  furnace  and  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  facility  with 
which  the  ore  is  capable  of  becoming  reduced.  In  the  haematite  districts 
of  Lancashire,  it  is  usual  to  break  both  ore  and  fluxes  to  the  size  of 
ordinary  road-metal;  and  in  Sweden  the  hard  magnetic  ores  of  the 
countiy  are,  after  roasting,  reduced  to  a  still  smaller  size  ;  the  ore  in  the 
Cleveland  district  is,  on  the  contrary,  charged  into  the  furnaces  in  blocks 
from  4  to  6  inches  cube.  These  large  masses  can,  however,  be  only  used 
in  furnaces  of  great  height,  in  which,  by  the  slow  descent  of  the  charges, 
soffident  time  is  allowed  for  the  complete  permeation  of  heat  through 
them,  while  their  size  allows  a  free  passage  for  the  upward  current  of 
gases.  Smaller  pieces,  although  exposing  a  larger  surface  to  the  action 
of  the  reducing  gases  of  the  furnace,  pack  more  closely  together,  and 
consequently  offer  greater  resistance  to  the  blast  The  ores  may  be 
broken  either  by  manual  labour  or  by  machinery,  but  there  are  now  but 
few  localities  where  the  older  methods  of  breaking  can  be  advantageously 
employed,  unless  hand-picking,  for  the  removal  of  siliceous  gangue  or 
of  some  injurious  associated  mineral,  is  at  the  same  time  resorted  to. 
Yanous  contrivances  are  employed  for  the  reduction  of  iron  ore  to  frag- 
ments of  a  size  suitable  for  the  blast-furnace,  but  of  these  the  well-known 
Blake's  stone-breaker  is  most  generally  used. 

A  machine  of  this  description,  with  crank-shaft  making  from  200  to 
250  revolutions  per  minute,  and  having  jaws  20  inches  in  depth  and 
from  9  to  10  inches  in  width,  will,  with  an  expenditure  of  15-horse 
power,  crush  from  10  to  12  tons  of  hard  red  hsematite  per  hour  into 
fxagments  containing,  on  an  average,  4  cubic  inche& 

The  comers  of  the  movable  jaw  are  liable  to  become  worn  or  broken 
off  by  use,  and  the  crushing-faces  are  therefore  so  made  as  to  admit  of 
being  readily  replaced  in  case  of  accident  or  when  worn  out  The  most 
serviceable  material  for  the  crushing-surfaces  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  a 
mixture  of  mottled  cast-iron  and  franklinite  spiegeleisen  cast  in  chills. 
Softer  ores  require  proportionately  less  power ;  from  3  to  4-horse  power 
is  sufficient  for  spathic  ores  and  limestone. 

At  £iBenerz  in  Styria,  crushing -rolls,  somewhat  simOar  to  those 
emj^ed  in  Cornwall  for  crushing  copper  ores,  are  used  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  ironstone  to  a  suitable  size  for  the  furnace.     These  are  chiefly 
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made  use  of  for  breaking  ores  which  have  been  previouBly  roasted,  and 
appear  to  be  very  efficient  for  this  purpose. 

A  pair  of  such  rolls,  set  at  a  distance  of  1^  inch  apart  and  provided 
with  springs  to  prevent  breakage^  in  case  of  hard  pieces  of  raw  ore 
being  introduced,  will,  with  an  expenditure  of  about  20-horBe  power, 
reduce  40  tons  per  hour  of  roasted  spathic  ores  to  a  size  suitable  for 
the  furnace.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  rolls  make  about  36  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  the  ore,  when  introduced  in  fragments  of  from  20  to 
30  cubic  inches,  is  delivered  at  a  maximum  size  of  from  4  to  5  cubic 
inches.  By  slightly  reducing  the  distance  between  the  rolls,  and  incrcas* 
ing  their  speed  to  42  revolutions  per  minute,  from  60  to  70  tons  of 
calcined  ore  may  be  broken  per  hour  with  an  expenditure  of  about 
24-hor8e  power. 

Tilt-hammers  and  stamps  are  used  for  breaking  and  crushing  magnetic 
ores  in  Sweden  and  in  the  Adirondack  district  in  Kew  York,  but  these 
are  mostly  survivals  of  antiquated  establishments. 

WsATHBRiNa  OF  Ibon  Orks. — The  argiUaceous  nodular  ironstones  of 
the  Coal-measures  is  oft^a  contaminated  with  fragments  of  adhering 
shale,  which,  when  first  raised,  are  not  readily  separated,  but  by  exposure 
to  atmospheric  influences  oxidation  and  exfoliation  are  induced,  and  the 
removal  of  the  associated  rock  becomes  easy.  Ores  also  which  contain 
sulphides,  such  as  iron  or  copper  pyrites,  when  exposed  to  air  and  mois- 
ture,  become  gradually  purified  by  the  formation  of  soluble  sulphates, 
which  are  finally,  to  a  great  extent,  removed  by  rain.  This  process  of 
weathering  iron  ores  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  sulphur  in  the 
form  of  sulphates  is  much  more  effective  when  applied  to  them  after 
roasting,  and  this  method  of  treatment  is  consequently  most  frequently 
adopted. 

When  spathic  ores  are  subjected  to  weathering  in  their  raw  state,  the 
oxidation  of  sulphides  and  the  removal  of  the  resulting  sulphates  is 
usually  accelerated,  during  dry  weather,  by  lixiviating  the  heaps  with 
water,  and  also  by  occasionally  turning  them  over  so  as  to  expose  fresh 
surfaces.  Hard  siliceous  ores  are,  ia  the  Harz,  subjected  to  this  treat- 
ment for  several  years  before  being  smelted,  but  it  is  evident  that  this 
could  only  be  carried  on  in  the  case  of  works  of  limited  capacity,  since, 
for  a  large  establishment,  the  amount  of  ground  which  would  be  thus 
occupied  would  be  so  great  as  to  render  the  operation  practically  impos- 
sible. 

Spathose  ores,  when  thus  treated,  experience  at  the  same  time  a  super- 
ficial transformation  into  brown  hematite,  and  the  same  change  takes 
place,  to  a  more  limited  extent,  with  nodules  of  clay  ironstone,  more 
particularly  when  carbonaceous  matter  is  not  present,  or  when  its  amount 
is  very  smalL 

It  is,  however,  important  that  care  should  be  taken  that  the  weather- 
ing of  the  ores  be  not  carried  too  far,  as  they  would  then  be  liable  to  fall 
into  powder,  and  become  unfitted  for  treatment  in  the  blast-furnace. 
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Ores  coDtaioing  much  calcium  carbonate  cannot  be  subjected  to  a  pro< 
longed  weathering  after  calcination,  since  the  slaking  of  the  lime  produced 
during  Uie  process  of  roasting  would  lead  to  the  disintegration  and 
crumbling  of  the  ore. 

In  some  of  the  smaller  iron- works  in  Germany  siliceous  hsmatites  and 
magnetites  containing  pyrites  are,  after  crushing  and  washing,  exposed 
to  the  air  for  a  period  of  from  two  to  three  years,  in  heaps  of  about  three 
feet  in  height,  and  are,  during  that  time,  repeatedly  washed  with  water. 
After  being  thus  treated,  they  are  again  passed  through  the  crusher,  and 
liziyiated  with  water  during  the  whole  of  the  following  summer.  At 
Altenau,  ores  of  this  class  are,  after  roasting,  exposed  for  one  year  to  the 
acti<ai  of  the  rain  and  air  before  smelting. 

Carbonate  of  calcium  in  such  ores  is,  however,  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
removal  of  the  sulphur  by  lixiviation  after  roasting,  since  the  caustic 
lime  fcHined  decomposes  the  soluble  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper,  causing 
those  metals  to  be  deposited  in  the  form  of  hydrated  oxides,  with  forma- 
tion of  calcium  sulphate  or  gypsum.  Calcium  sulphate,  although,  to  a 
certain  extent^  soluble  in  water,  is  much  less  so  than  the  ccnresponding 
salts  of  iron  or  copper,  and,  consequently,  the  sulphur  is  removed  with 
diffieulty;  under  these  circumstances  any  copper  which  may  be  present  is 
retained  by  the  roasted  ore. 

The  removal  of  phosphoric  acid  irem  roasted  ores  by  hydrochloric 
acid  has  been  attempted,  but  without  success ;  at  Kladno,  in  Bohemia, 
sulphurous  anhydride  was  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  and  tlie  results 
are  stated  to  have  been  satisfaotorjr ;  but  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Thomas  and  Gilchrist  process  snch  treatment  Jias  become  unnecessary. 

BoAsnsG  OB  Caixjikation  of  Ibon  iObbs. — All  iron  ores,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  varieties  of  magnetite  and  massive  red  hssmatites, 
are  usually  subjected  to  a  jarocess  of  roasting  or  calcination  before  being 
taken  to  the  smelting-fumace.  Bgr  this  treatment  w^d»r,  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, and  other  volatile  matters  are  expelled,  and,  as  the  fragments  of  ore 
retain  vexy  nearly  their  original  size  and  form,  they  thereby  acquire  a 
degree  of  porosity  which  materially  facilitates  the  changes  which  they 
snbseqnently  undergo  in  the  furnace.  The  roasting  of  iron  ores  has  also 
the  effect  of  decomposing  metallic  sulphides,  such  as  iron  pyrites,  the 
vhcde  of  the  sulphur  being  uHiinately  expelled,  if  the  temperature  be 
sufficiently  high ;  the  metal  remaining  as  an  oxide.  Ferrous  compounds, 
such  as  spathic  oresi  absorb  oxygen,  chiefly  with  production  of  magne* 
tic  oxide,  bat  when  magnetite  is  itself  sulg'ected  to  caldnation  it  often 
becomes  extemaliy  covered  with  a  coating  of  peroxide.  This  action  of 
oxygen,  althou^  resulting  in  a  greater  expenditure  of  fuel  for  the 
redueUon  (d  the  iron  to  the  metallic  state,  has  an  important  practical 
advantage^  since  ferric  oxide  is  much  more  indifferent  to  the  action  of 
silica  at  high  temperatures  than  is  ferrous  oxide ;  the  latter,  under  such 
coaditiona,  forming  with  it  a  highly  basic  slag,  from  which  metaUic  iron 
can  only  be  obtained  with  difficulty. 
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The  roasting  of  iron  ores  is  effected  either  in  damps  or  open  heaps,  in. 
heaps  within  walled  enclosures,  or  in  furnaces  or  kilns. 

lioasiing  in  Open  Heaps. — This  method  is  principally  resorted  to  in 
localities  in  which  fuel,  as  compared  with  the  price  of  labour,  is  cheap, 
but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  only  uselessly  consuming  a  large 
amount  of  wood  or  coal,  but^  from  the  imperfect  distribution  of  the  heat» 
the  interior  of  a  pile  is  often  fused  into  a  compact  mass  before  other 
portions  are  sufficiently  roasted. 

At  Konigshtitte,  in  the  Harz,  calcareous  iron  ores  are  roasted  during 
from  eight  to  fourteen  days  in  heaps  of  the  shape  of  a  truncated  pyramid, 
60  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  9  feet  in  height. 

The  floor  on  which  these  are  built  is  made  of  slag,  upon  which  is  laid 
a  bed  of  ironstone  6  inches  thick,  on  which  a  stratum  of  small  coal  of 
the  same  thickness  is  placed.  Alternate  layers  of  ironstone  and  coal  are 
then  added,  in  such  a  way  that  towards  the  top  the  thickness  of  the  layers 
of  ore  is  increased  to  10  inches,  while  that  of  the  coal  decreases  to  3 
inches.  One  cubic  foot  of  small  coal  is  required  to  roast  3  cubic  feet 
of  ironstone. 

Blackband  ores  are  generally  roasted  without  any  addition  of  fuel,  as 
they  usually  contain  a  sufficient  amount  of  combustible  matter  to  bum  by 
themselves  when  once  fairly  lighted.  Some  varieties  of  blackband  re* 
quire  a  small  addition  of  fuel,  but  in  the  case  of  such  ores  their  roasting 
is  much  facilitated  by  removing  the  smaller  fragments  by  screening. 

The  blackband  ores  of  Hasslinghausen,  in  Westphalia,  contain  from 
15  to  30  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  are  roasted,  without  addition  of  fuel,  in 
heaps  three  feet  in  height,  and  of  any  convenient  length  and  breadth.  At 
Heinrichshiitte  similar  ores  are  roasted  during  from  one  to  three  months, 
in  heaps  10  to  15  feet  in  height,  20  to  30  feet  in  breadth  at  the  base, 
and  of  varying  lengths.  Ores  containing  a  large  percentage  of  carbon 
are  calcined  in  larger  fragments  than  those  which  are  comparatively  poor 
in  combustible  matter. 

Ironstone  very  rich  in  carbon  should,  in  order  to  prevent  caking, 
be  calcined  in  heaps  not  exceeding  3  feet  in  height,  whilst  ores  poor 
in  coaly  matter  may  be  roasted  in  heaps  of  much  greater  height.  In 
order  to  ignite  these  heaps,  they  are  either  surrounded  by  a  channel  filled 
with  wood,  or  holes  are  left  in  them  at  regular  distances,  which  are  either 
filled  with  wood  or  with  glowing  iron  ore  from  a  heap  already  in  process 
of  calcination.  The  regulation  of  the  temperature  of  open  heaps  is  some- 
what difficult  to  manage,  and,  consequently,  a  partial  fusion  of  the  ore 
sometimes  takes  place,  whilst  at  others  the  roasting  is  not  complete  in 
certain  portions  of  the  pile. 

To  prevent  this  irregularity  in  the  results  obtained,  the  following 
arrangement  is  adopted  in  some  parts  of  Westphalia.  Heaps  120  feet 
long,  30  feet  broad,  and  4  feet  high  are  enclosed  between  walls  built  of 
the  larger  pieces  of  ore,  small  openings  being  left  at  intervals  of  about 
12  feet  along  the  sides.      These  draught-holes  communicate  with  pas* 
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sages  in  the  interior  of  the  heap,  filled  with  woocL  The  larger  blocks 
are  placed  along  these  passages,  whilst  the  finer  ore  is  piled  against  their 
sides  in  order  to  admit  the  flame  as  much  as  possible  into  the  interior  of 
the  heap.  After  the  pile  has  become  fully  ignited,  the  surrounding 
wall  of  ore  is  taken  down  and  thrown  upon  places  in  which  the  fire  may 
exhibit  a  tendency  to  come  too  quickly  to  the  surface.  A  heap  of  the 
aboTe  dimensions  will  contain  about  17,000  cubic  feet  of  ore,  and  usually 
takes  a  month  to  bum  completely  out 

Ores  containing  a  large  amount  of  coaly  matter  and  pyrites  are  very 
liable  to  become  so  highly  heated  that  the  fragments  near  the  middle  of 
the  heap  become  fus^  into  large  masses.  To  avoid  this  caking,  such 
ores  are,  in  Westphalia,  roasted  in  heaps  only  2  feet  in  height,  and, 
when  this  has  burned  out,  but  before  it  has  cooled,  a  similar  layer  is 
placed  npon  the  first ;  in  some  cases  a  third  is  added  after  the  second  has 
burned  cut. 

As  the  presence  of  reducing  gases  tends  to  prevent  the  complete 
oxidation  of  sulphur,  Grundmann  recommends  that  the  heaps,  when  they 
contain  much  pyrites,  should  be  covered  with  a  coating  of  small  ore  in 
order  to  condense  the  sulphur  volatilized  without  oxidation.  This  coating 
is  afterwards  carefully  taken  off ;  the  sulphates  remaining  in  the  heaps 
being  removed  by  long-continved  exposure  to  air  and  occasional  watering. 
He  also  recommends  piling  the  blocks  of  ironstone  with  their  planes  of 
stratification  in  a  vertical  position,  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  sulphur ; 
since  the  pyrites  contained  in  such  ores  is  usually  found  interlaminated 
between  the  divisional  planes. 

In  Sonth  Wales  and  Staffordshire  the  calcination  of  ironstone  in 
chunpe  is  generally  effected  as  follows  : — ^A  bed  of  coal,  a  few  inches  in 
thickness,  is  spread  upon  the  level  surface  of  the  ground,  and  covered 
with  a  layer  of  ore  about  1  foot  in  depth ;  this  is  followed  by  fresh  layers 
of  coal  and  ironstone,  nntil  the  height  of  the  pile  has  reached  f  rotn  4  to 
5  feet  It  is  then  lighted  at  bottom,  and  continues  to  bum  until  the 
whole  of  the  fuel  has  been  consumed.  Shoidd  the  fire  in  any  part  of 
the  heap  come  too  rapidly  to  the  surface,  it  must  be  damped  with  some 
ore  or  ashes,  in  order  to  prevent  a  partial  fusion  of  the  mass ;  the 
loss  in  weight  varies  from  28  to  33  per  cent.,  and  about  2  cwts.  of 
small  coal  and  ^  cwt.  of  large  coal  are  consumed  for  each  ton  of  ore 
roasted. 

In  Staffordshire  and  Scotland  blackband  ironstone  is  calcined  in  piles 
which  have  generally  a  trapezoidal  form,  and  vary  from  3  to  9  feet  in 
beighl  In  order  to  avoid  the  production  of  too  high  a  temperature  the 
smalier  heaps  are  to  be  preferred  for  ores  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  combustible  matter.  The  spathic  carbonates  of  South  Wales,  locally 
known  as  '^  coal  brasses,"  are  particularly  liable  to  become  fused  during 
the  process  of  calcination,  and  should  consequently  be  roasted  in  heaps  of 
very  moderate  dimensions. 

Socuiing    between   JFaUe. —  By  roasting  within  walled  areas^  the 
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draught,  and  consequently  the  temperature,  can  he  more  easily  regulated 
than  in  heaps  not  00  protected;  a  hetter  calcination  is  also  eifected 
\rith  a  smaller  expenditure  of  fuel.  The  expense  of  hoth  fuel  and 
lahour  is,  howeyer,  greater  than  in  kiln-roasting,  and  the  results  ob? 
tained  are  less  constant  and  unifonu.  Three  sides  of  a  square,  or  rect- 
angular area,  are  usually  enclosed  within  walls,  of  which  the  height  may 
vary  from  6  to  12  feet,  according  to  tlie  nature  of  the  ores  to  be  calcined, 
and  the  floor  is  in  such  cases  more  or  less  inclined.  Two  ranges  of 
draught-holes,  about  4  inches  square,  are  left  in  these  walU  at  regular 
intervals,  the  lower  series  being  close  to  the  ground  and  the  upper  row 
ahout  3  feet  above  them.  When  the  enclosed  area  is  very  large  it  is  pro* 
vided  with  air-shafts,  lidiich  are  made  by  building  up  large  masses  of  ore, 
80  as  to  form  chimneys  in  the  interior  of  the  heap,  to  which  air  has  access 
through  a  system  of  flues  formed  on  the  floor.  These  flues  are  sometimes 
replaced  by  a  layer  of  wood,  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  a  circulation  of  air 
to  the  chimneys.  This  method  of  roasting  is  not  employed  in  this  country, 
but  is  practised  to  some  extent  in  the  Harx,  where  clay  ironstone  is  cal- 
cdned  with  an  expenditure  of  from  6  to  8  per  cent  of  charcoal-dust  or 
breese. 

Roading  in  Furnaces  or  KttnB.-^Thx^  method  of  calcination  is  gene- 
rally to  be  preferred  to  the  ruder  processes  before  described,  since  it  is 
not  only  more  economical  as  regards  the  consumption  of  fuel,  but  the 
temperature  is  also  more  completely  under  control ;  the  product  obtained 
is  consequently  of  a  more  uniform  character.  The  furnaces  or  kihis  are 
generally  so  constructed  as  to  allow  of  the  operation  being  carried  on 
continuously,  the  raw  ironstone  being  introduced  at  the  top,  while  the 
calcined  ore  is  withdrawn  from  the  bottom.  The  construction  of  the 
kilns  employed  for  this  purpose  varies  considerably  in  different  districts, 
but  the  principle  of  working  is^  with  but  few  exceptions,  everywhere  the 
same.  A  layer  of  fuel  is  first  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  this  is  covered 
with  layers  of  ore  and  fuel  alternately,  until  the  internal  cavity  of  Uie 
apparatus  has  been  filled  to  the  top.  The  ore,  as  it  becomes  roasted,  is 
withdrawn  at  the  bottom,  where  air  is  admitted,  and  the  next  layer 
descends  to  take  its  place,  the  deficiency  being  made  good  by  fresh 
charges  of  ore  and  fuel  at  the  top.  In  exceptional  cases,  the  heat  is  sup- 
plied by  fuel  burned  in  side-gtates,  in  such  a  way  that  the  flame  and  heated 
gases  only  have  access  to  the  interior  of  the  kiln.  In  Sweden,  instead 
of  using  solid  fuel,  the  roasting  of  iron  ores  is  frequently  effected  by  heat 
developed  by 'the  combustion  of  waste  gases  from  the  blast-furnace* 

Kilns  of  moderate  si£e  are  usually  made  either  of  a  cylindrical  or 
conical  form,  but  very  large  ones  have  generally  either  a  flattened, 
elliptical,  or  rectangular  horizontal  section ;  the  comers  in  the  latter 
case  being  rounded  oC  In  large  kilns  with  a  circular  horizontal  section 
it  is  found  difficult  to  maintain  a  uniform  temperature,  and  the  ore  in 
the  centre  \b  consequently  liable  to  agglomerate  from  becoming  too  highly 
heated. 
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At  the  mines  of  GoUrath,  near  Mariuell,  St^ria,  the  oiee  chiefly 
ecauist  of  ondecompoBed  spathic  iioustone,  with  Btnall  quantitiea  of 
brown  tuematite,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  and  oxidation  of  car- 
bcBiate  of  iron.  The  calcination  of  these  ores  takes  plac«  in  con- 
tinnooelf  working  kilns,  in  which  coal-dust,  which  could  not  otherwise 
be  utiliied,  is  the  fuel  employed.  The  form  and  dimensions  of  the  fur 
nAC4S  employed  vary  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  ores  to  he 
tiestad,  lamp  ore  being  generally  roasted  in  round  kilns,  9  feet  in  dia- 
metei  sod  II  feet  in  height  The  finer  ores  are,  oa  the  contrary,  roasted 
in  a  large  famace,  80  feet  in  length  and  35  feet  in  width,  of  which  figs. 
38,  39,  and  40  represent  a  longitudinal,  horizontal,  and  transverse  section 
respectiTely. 
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The  complicated  system  of  air-holes  shown  in  the  drawings  ie  neces- 
nty  on  account  of  the  comparatively  fine  state  of  division  of  the  ores, 
which  interferes  with  the  draught,  and  tends  to  prevent  the  regular  colci- 
natioQ  of  the  ironstone.  This  apparatus  is  chafed  with  alternate  layers 
of  coal-dust  and  ore,  in  the  proportion  of  13  to  15  tnbs,  of  7|  cubic  feet 
each,  of  the  former,  to  about  500  cwts.  of  the  latter;  these  proportions 
an,  however,  more  or  less  varied  according  to  the  working  of  the  ore. 
The  mut^d  ironstone  is  withdrawn  from  the  kilns  every  six  hours,  care 
being  taken  not  to  remove  any  fragments  that  may  not  have  become 
thoroughly  red-hot.  The  calcined  ore  thus  raked  from  the  bottom  of  the 
kilns  is  slaked  on  the  drawing  tables,  a,  by  means  of  water  conveyed 
throngh  pipes  for  that  purpose,  and  issuing  from  perforated  roses,  b. 
The  excess  of  water  employed,  passing  through  gratings,  c,  escapes  by 
the  gntteiB,  d. 

After  being  thua  slaked,  the  ore  ia  weathered  during  from  four  to  six 
yetn,  and  is  periodically  watered  in  order  to  remove  the  soluble  salts 
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fonned.  The  average  espeodituTe  of  fuel  is  at  the  rate  of  0'23  of  a  bubio 
foot  of  coal-dust  per  cwt.  of  ore  roasted,  and  the  loss  of  weight  experienced 
amounts  to  about  22  per  cent. 

At  Altenbec^  eix  continuously  working  circuliir  kilns,  each  9  feet  in 
internal  diameter,  and  having  a  total  depth  of  10  feet  5  inches,  are  found 
RufGcient  to  supply  the  three  blast-furnaces  at  Neuberg.  These  kilos  are 
provided  with  step-giates,  as  shown  in  fig.  41,  which  represents  a  vertical 
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fection  of  one  of  them  bj  a  plane  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  grate. 
The  masonry,  a,  is  of  ordinary  rubble-work,  but  tho  interior  of  the  kiln 
is  provided  with  a  refractory  lining,  b;  the  grate,  e,  is  of  cast-iron,  and  the 
bottom,  d,  is  composed  of  plates  of  the  same  material 

The  ores  roasted  contain  from  5  to  6  per  cent  of  magnesia,  and  are 
exposed  for  several  years  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  without  iixivia- 
tioR.  From  23  to  24  per  cent,  of  their  weight  is  lost  in  roasting ;  about 
0'35  of  a  cubic  foot  of  charcoal-dust  is  employed  per  cwt.  of  ore  roasted. 

At  the  Dowlais  Iron-Works,  in  South  Wales,  the  kilns  used  have  a 
TMtangalar  form  with  rounded  ends ;  the  width  at  top  being  9  feet,  and  at 
bottom  2  feet;  their  length  is  20  feet,  and  their  height  18  feet.  Fig.  42iaa 
front  elevation,  fig.  43  n  longitudinal  section,  and  fig,  44  a  transverse  sec- 
tion of  one  of  these  kilns,  as  given  by  Truran.  The  floor  consists  of  cast- 
irun  plates  2  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  interior  is  lined  with  (ire-bricks ; 
in  front  are  twospbyedarchesextendingbackwards  to  the  refractory  lining 
of  tho  kiln,  and  in  each  of  these  are  two  rectangular  openings,  a,  on  tlie  floor- 
level,  through  which  the  calcined  ore  is  withdrawn  previous  to  being 
filled  into  barrows  or  waggons  for  conveyance  to  the  furnace.  Above 
these  openings  is  a  series  of  apertures,  b,  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
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Tegalating  the  draughi  The  top  edge  of  the  kiln  is  covered  bj-  a  flanged 
cast-iron  ring,  c,  which  protects  it  from  abrasion  during  the  proceM  of 
filling.  The  operation  of  calcining  in  these  kilns  is  conducted  in  the 
following  way : — Two  or  three  coal  fires  having  been  lit  on  the  floor, 
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Fig.  IB.— Boutlng-Elln.  DovUli ;  longitodinil  Hctian. 

raw  ironstone  is  placed  on  top  and  around  them,  until  the  whole  floor 
is  covored  with  ironstone  at  a  dull  red  heat ;  a  fcesh  layer  of  ironstone, 
about  9  inches  in  thickness,  is  then  added,  mixed  with  abont  5  per  ceiit. 
in  weight  of  small  coal,  and  as  soon  as  this  stratum  haa  become  heated  to 
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rednes  aDother  is  added.  This  addition  of  fresh  layers  of  raw  irouEtone 
and  small  coal  is  repeated  as  fast  as  the  previous  layers  become  heated  to 
th«  requisite  temperature.  In  this  way  the  kila  is  filled  to  the  top,  and 
by  the  time  this  has  been  done  the  lower  portions,  which  were  Rut 
ignited,  will  have  become  sufficiently  calcined  for  drawing;  fresh  charges 
an  thns  added  at  top,  so  as  to  occupy  the  space  left  by  the  sinking  of  the 
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man  on  the  inside,  caused  by  the  daily  vithdranal  of  calcined  ore  from 
the  bottom. 

The  capacity  of  a  kiln  of  the  dimensions  given  is  about  70  tons,  and 
the  amonnt  of  ore  calcined  weekly  amounts  to  146  tons ;  the  consumption 
of  small  coal  is  at  the  rate  of  1  cwt.  per  ton  of  ore  calcined,  whereas,  in 
clamps,  2  cwts.  of  small  and  J  cwt.  of  large  coal  are  required  to  do  the 
same  amount  of  work. 

Welsh  ai^llaceous  ores  generally  lose  27  per  cent,  of  their  weight  by 
calcination ;  blackbaud  ironstone  from  40  to  60  per  cent. ;  red  hematite 
about  6  per  cent. ;  and  Gomlsh,  Devonshire,  and  similar  brown  hiematites 
from  12  to  14  per  cent 

In  the  Cleveland  district  Gjers'  calcining- kilns  are  extensively  em- 
ployed. Fig.  45  is  in  pact  an  elevation  and  in  part  a  section  of  this  kiln, 
which  consista  of  a  body  or  shell  of  fire-bricks  only  14  inches  in  thick. 
ness,  cased  externally  with  wroughlriron  plates.  The  interior  diameter, 
at  top,  is,  in  the  older  kilns,  18  feet ;  at  the  boshes,  or  widest  part, 
forming  the  junction  of  the  two  truncated  cones,  20  feet ;  and  at  the 
bottom  14  feet;  the  horizontal  section  is  everywhere  circular.  The 
bottom  of  the  brickwork  rests  on  a  cast-iron  ring,  a,  4  inches  in  thick- 
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ncss,  which  is  supported  by  coat-iron  pillars,  b,  each  27  inches  in  height ; 
thns  leaving  an  open  space  between  the  bottooi  of  the  kiln  and  the  floor. 
The  floor  is  covered  by  iron  platea  c,  2^  inches  in  thickness,  cast  in  seg- 
mental, and  canying,  in  the  centre,  the  cone,  d,  8  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  8  feet  in  heights  The  total  depth  from  the  filling-gallery,  e,  to 
the  foundation-plate,  e,  is  24  feet,  and  its  internal  capacity  is  5,500  cubic 
feet  As  in  the  kilns  of  South  Wales,  the  amount  of  fuel  required 
amounts  to  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  ore  calcined.  The  roasted 
ore  is  drawn  through  the  openings  between  the  pillars,  and  is  directed  out- 
wards by  the  slope  of  the  centi-al  cone.     The  height  of  the  newer  kilns 
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of  this  description  is  33  feet,  the  diameter  24  feet,  and  the  cubic  capacity 
8,000  feet.  Such  a  kilu  is  capable  of  calcining  800  tons  of  iron  ore  per 
week,  and  will  bum  24  to  2o  tons  with  one  ton  of  small  coaL  Around 
llie  lower  tier  of  plates  are  a  number  of  openings,  /,  ordinarily  closed 
with  doors,  which  are  occasionally  useful  iu  case  of  the  atone  becom- 
ing agglomerated.  A  double  roadway  passes  over  all  the  kilns,  witli 
a  gangway  between  and  outside  the  two  roads. 
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Gas  C<dcin\ng'Kiljt8, — Tlie  use  of  the  waste  gases  of  the  blast-furnaco, 
instead  of  solid  fuel,  for  calcining  iron  ores,  is  restricted  to  a  very  few 
localities  in  Stjria  and  Sweden.  The  Styrian  kilns  are  of  two  kinds. 
Those  on  Fillafer's  principle,  intended  for  ore  in  lumps,  have  upright 
leetangular  stacks,  each  8f  feet  high,  4|  feet  long,  and  1|  feet  broad,  with 
a  capacity  of  70  cubic  feet  The  stack  is  covered  with  a  dome  and  chimney 
for  canying  ofif  the  volatile  products.  The  ore  is  charged  through  a  door 
near  the  top,  and  drawn  at  the  bottom  by  an  inclined  plane  faced  with 
cast-iion  plates.  The  gas  is  introduced  through  a  number  of  rectan- 
gular alits  in  the  wall  of  the  stack,  where  it  mixes  with  air  introduced 
through  other  apertures  of  the  same  kind.  Twelve  kilns  are  required 
for  one  blast-furnace.  They  are  built  in  series  of  six  back  to  back,  and 
ate  often  at  such  a  height  that  their  tops  are  level  with  that  of  the 
furnace.  About  40  tons  are  calcined  by  such  a  set  of  kilns  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Moser^s  kiln  for  calcining  small  and  wet  spathic  ores  has  a  bed  from 
4  to  5  feet  wide,  and  from  15  to  18  feet  long,  under  a  low  arched  roof 
inclined  about  20*  from  the  horizontal.  This  is  filled  with  flame  from 
a  series  of  gas-jets  in  the  roof  at  the  lower  end,  while  the  ore  is  intro- 
duced at  the  upper  end  of  the  bed,  whose  slope  is  just  sufficient  to  allow 
the  charge  to  rest,  except  when  calcined  ore  is  drawn  out  at  the  bottom. 
This  kiln  was  originally  intended  for  drying  the  ore  only,  but  has  been 
found  to  produce  perfect  calcination  when  properly  regulated.  About 
15  tons  of  ore  may  be  dried,  or  1\  tons  calcined,  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Westman's  gas-kiln,  which  is  used  extensively  in  Sweden  for  calcining 
magnetic  ores,  has  a  circular  stack,  somewhat  like  the  upper  part  of  a 
blast-fnmace,  built  of  fire-brick,  with  an  outer  casing  of  red  brick  hooped 
with  wiought-iron.  The  largest  size  is  about  18  feet  high,  6  feet  in 
diameter  above,  and  10  feet  below.  The  base  of  the  kiln  is  a  low 
pyramid  of  from  5  to  8  faces,  which  leads  the  calcined  ore  outwards  to 
the  drawing-arches,  which  are  faced  with  cast-iron  plates  and  closed  with 
iron  doors.  The  gas  is  introduced  from  a  ring  main  encircling  the  lower 
part  of  the  staqk,  through  a  series  of  passages  or  burners  of  which  the 
number  is  double  that  of  the  drawing-passages,  air  being  supplied  through 
paiallel  passages  above.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  two  rows  of 
Etoking-holes  in  the  stack  for  introducing  bars  in  case  of  the  charges 
hanging  in  the  furnace.  The  top  of  the  kiln  is  closed  with  iron  plates 
having  a  central  counterpoised  trap-door  for  charging.  The  volatile  pro- 
ducts are  carried  off  by  four  parallel  sheet-iron  chimneys  about  12  feet 
high.  The  descent  of  the  charge  is  regulated  by  the  removal  of  the  cal<^ 
ctned  ore,  which  is  drawn  at  short  intervals  from  each  passage  in  succes- 
sion. Unlike  the  ordinary  practice  of  working,  a  strong  clotting  heat  is 
used  in  order  to  decompose  any  iron  pyrites  included  in  the  ore.  The 
estimated  consumption  of  furnace  gas  is  about  10,000  cubic  feet,  corre- 
sponding to  160  or  180  lbs.  of  coal  per  ton  of  ore.  About  5  tons  of  ore 
are  drawn  from  each  passage  in  twenty-four  hours ;  it  is  at  a  strong  red 
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heat,  and  must  be  removed  in  iron  waggons.  In  some  instances  air 
tinder  pressure  from  the  blowing-engine  of  the  furnace  has  been  used  in 
these  kibis  as  well  as  steam,  to  promote  desulphurizing,  but  never  with 
very  marked  success. 

Calcining-kilns  may  also  be  heated  by  gas  prepared  in  special  pro- 
ducers, but  this  plan  is  obviously  disadvantageous  so  far  as  economy  of 
heat  is  concerned,  and  is  only  valuable  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  ore  free 
from  the  ash  of  the  fuel.  On  the  latter  account  it  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  construction  of  limekilns,  where  a  very  pure  product  is  required. 

The  calcination  of  iron  ores  is  now  almost  entirely  restricted  to  black- 
band,  spathic,  and  other  carbonates.  Limonite  and  other  hydrated  orea, 
although  they  contain  a  large  proportion  of  water,  are  generally  smelted 
as  such,  since  many  of  them  fall  to  powder  when  dehydrated,  while  such 
of  them  as  contain  sandstone  and  quartz  are  likely  to  form  fusible  silicates 
in  the  kiln,  and  under  either  condition  their  value  as  a  material  for  the 
smelter  is  considerably  lessened. 

Blast-Furnags  Slags. — ^The  essential  point  of  difference  between  the 
making  of  cast-iron  and  of  wrought-iron  at  one  operation  from  the  ore,  is 
the  substitution  of  oxides  of  some  one  or  more  metals  other  than  iron  for 
the  removal  of  the  siliceous  or  earthy  contents  of  the  charge  or  burden 
of  the  furnace.  These  waste  matters  are  for  the  most  part  c<Hitained  in 
the  ore,  but,  in  a  less  degree,  they  are  also  present  in  the  ash  of  the  fueL 
For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  use  some  oxide  which  is  not  reducible 
by  carbonic  oxide  alone,  and  the  only  oxides  practically  available  that 
satisfy  this  condition  are  those  of  manganese,  aluminium,  magnesium, 
and  calcium ;  the  latter,  in  the  form  of  caustic  lime  or  carbonate  of  lime, 
being  of  principal  importance.  The  required  oxide  may  be  obtained  by  a 
judicious  mixture  of  siliceous  with  calcareous  ores,  but  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  instances  limestone  is  added  under  the  name  of  fiux 
oxjluxing  stone. 

The  value  of  limestone  for  fluxing  purposes  depends  almost  entirely  on 
its  freedom  from  foreign  matters,  especially  silica,  refractory  silicates,  and 
metallic  sulphides,  as  its  chief  functions  are  the  removal  of  silica  and 
sulphur  from  the  ores.  Theoretically,  pure  carbonate  of  calcium  contains 
56  per  cent,  of  lime,  so  that  for  every  100  parts  of  lime  required  at  least 
179  parts  of  limestone  must  be  used.  This  fluxing  power  is  very  rapidly 
deteriorated  by  even  a  small  amount  of  silica.  Thus,  supposing  35  parts 
of  silica  to  require  100  of  limestone,  considered  as  pure  carbonate,  the 
equivalent  quantity  would  be  increased  to  121  parts,  supposing  the  stone 
to  contain  only  5  per  cent,  of  silica. 

Magnesia  when  present  in  limestone  in  the  form  of  dolomite  is  of 
value  in  special  cases  for  the  manufacture  of  foTge  and  manganiferous  pig, 
but  is  objectionable  for  smelting  foundry-iron.  The  use  of  dolomite  is 
therefore  generally  avoided,  even  when  the  works  are  favourably  situated 
for  obtaining  it,  and  pure  limestone  has  to  be  brought  from  a  distance. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  good  fluxing  limestones  are  common  in  many 
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geological  formationa  Among  these  the  most  important  are  the  Silurian 
limestones  of  Dadley  used  in  South  Staffordshire,  the  Carboniferous 
limestones  of  Northern  and  Central  England,  and  North  and  South 
Wales,  which  not  only  supply  the  furnaces  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, but  are  largely  exported  to  other  districts,  such  as  Cleveland 
and  Staffordshire. 

Shelly  oolitic  limestones  are  used  in  the  furnaces  of  Northamptonshire 
and  the  adjacent  counties,  and  chalk  in  those  of  Wiltsliire ;  Devonian 
limestone  in  the  Li^  district,  and  crystalline  limestone  from  the  older 
formations  in  Sweden  and  the  United  States.  In  strong  contrast  to  the 
latter  is  the  use  as  flux  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  of  oyster-shells,  which 
are  collected  from  the  New  York  eating-houses. 

Another  important  function  of  limestone  flux  is  the  removal  of 
snlphur,  contained  in  the  ore  or  fuel,  as  sulphide  of  calcium,  which  passes 
into  the  slag.  The  same  property  is  possessed  by  oxide  of  manganese, 
which  forms  an  irreducible  sulphide  of  manganese  in  the  slag.  Magnesia, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  no  power  of  absorbing  sulphur. 

In  the  less  frequent  condition  of  ores  that  contain  an  excess  of  earthy 
bases,  such  as  the  spathic  ores  of  Styria  and  the  oolitic  ores  of  Lincoln- 
shiiey  it  is  necessary,  when  siliceous  mixing  ores  cannot  be  got,  to  add 
silica  and  alumina  in  the  form  of  clay -slate  or  shale.  The  average 
composition  of  the  latter  is  :  — 
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Alumina  alone  may  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  bauxite  or  aluminous 
iron  ora  The  most  advantageous  manner  of  supplying  silica  to  calcareous 
oree  is  as  ferrous  silicate  in  the  form  of  forge-cinder,  the  iron  being  re- 
covered simultaneously.  This  is  now  done  in  Styria  instead  of  using 
schist  fluxes,  as  the  cinder  obtainable  is  very  pure. 

The  use  of  caustic  lime  instead  of  limestone  has  been  proposed  and 
tried  several  times,  but  the  saving  of  fuel  which  was  expected  by  relieving 
the  furnace  from  the  duty  of  decomposing  the  carbonate  has  not  been 
realized.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  circumstance  that,  under  particular 
conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure,  carbonic  acid  may  to  some  extent 
be  re-absorbed  by  the  caustic  lime  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  furnace,  and 
the  carbonate  so  formed  has  to  be  decomposed  with  a  fresh  expenditure 
of  heat  before  actual  fluxing  commencea 

The  use  of  fluxes  in  the  blast-furnace  is  regulated  by  several  con- 
ditions. Where  the  ores  are  of  high  quality  and  charcoal  is  used  as 
fuel,  the  additions  may  be  so  proportioned  as  to  give  a  minimum  of 
slag,  and  that  of  the  most  readily  fusible  composition,  so  as  to  economize 
faeL  Thi%  however,  can  only  be  realized  in  making  white  forge-iron 
with  a  minimum  of  silicon  and  graphitic  carbon,  and  is  usually  accom- 
panied with  the  scorification  of  some  of  the  metallic  contents  (iron  and 
manganese)  in  the  ore.  With  the  same  fuel,  therefore,  when  grey- 
ifon  is  required,  the  slag  must  not  only  be  made  more  refractory,  but  its 
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volume  must  be  increased  above  that  required  by  the  condition  of 
minimum  fluxing,  ia  order  that  the  reduced  iron  may  have  time  to  take 
up  the  necessary  metalloids  before  it  is  finally  melted  and  collected  in 
the  hearth.  With  mineral  fuel,  for  ores  of  equal  yield,  the  amount  of 
slag  is  further  increased  by  the  necessity  of  fluxing  a  larger  quantity  of 
nsh,  8  to  15  per  cent,  as  against  2  to  3  per  cent,  in  charcoal,  as  well  as 
by  that  of  preventing  the  sulphur  (about  0*5  to  0*8  per  cent.)  from  com- 
bining with  the  reduced  iron,  for  which  purpose  manganous  oxide  or 
lime,  preferably  the  latter,  must  be  present,  in  sufficient  quantity  above 
that  required  for  fluxing  silica,  to  form  MnS  or  CaS.  A  further  con- 
dition, however,  is  that  these  sulphides  must  not  amount  to  more  than 
a  small  proportion  (3  to  4  per  cent.)  of  the  total  weight  of  the  slags,  and 
they  must  also  be  kept  as  free  from  iron  as  possible.  The  rule  requiring 
the  slags  to  be  more  refractory  for  grey-  than  for  white-iron  applies  as  well 
to  smelting  with  coke  as  with  charcoal  From  the  above  considerations 
it  may  be  readily  understood  that  charcoal-furnace  slags  are  more  siliceous 
than  those  of  coke  furnaces  for  metal  of  the  same  quality,  and  that  the 
former  may  be  rendered  more  refractory  by  augmenting  the  proportion 
of  silica,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  bases. 

The  silicates  constituting  blastf  umace  slags  may  be  regarded  as  rang- 
ing between  the  limits  indicated  in  the  following  formulse  : — 

2R0.8SiOj|  or  bisilicates  with  about  60  per  cent.  SiO^. 
lORO.SSiOs  or  six -tenth  silioatee    „  30  „ 

The  nature  of  the  bases  is  not  considered ;  RO  including  both  protoxide 
and  sesquioxide  bases. 

The  greater  number  of  coke-furnace  slags  approximate  to  unisili- 
cates  (2RO.Si02),  with  the  oxygen  coefficient  ranging  from  about  0*85 
up  to  1  *25.  The  corresponding  variations  in  the  principal  constituents 
arc — 

SiOs  85-40,  AIsOs  10-20,  GaO  80-40,  MgO  0-7*5  per  cent 

Charcoal-furnace  slags  are  more  siliceous,  and  approximate  mainly  to 
bisilicates  (RCSiOj);  their  oxygen  coefficients  ranging  between  1*25  to 
2*25  ;  exceptionally  they  go  as  high  as  trisilicates  with  the  oxygen 
coefficient  2*75  to  3-25. 

The  heat  required  for  fusing  blast-furnace  slags  has  been  elaborately 
investigated  by  Akerman,  who  has  determined,  by  means  of  a  calorimeter, 
the  actual  amount  of  heat  retained  at  the  moment  of  solidification,  both 
in  ordinary  slags  and  in  mixtures  of  silicates  of  known  composition.  The 
average  thermal  requirement  for  fusion  in  74  slags  was  388  units ;  the 
extremes  being  340  units  for  the  most  fusible,  which  was  produced  from 
spathic  ore  at  Vordemberg  in  Styria,  and  463  for  the  most  refractory, 
a  very  magnesian  slag  smelted  from  titaniferous  ore  at  Lindefors  in 
Sweden.     The  complete  analysis  of  these  slags  is  as  follows  : — 
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0-77 
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The  melting-poiuts  of  slags  are  supposed  to  range  between  about 
1,100*  or  1,200*  C,  for  the  most  fusible,  to  1,500'  C,  for  the  most 
refractory ;  but  these  figures  are  only  approximations  deduced  from  cal- 
culations,  and  depend  upon  assumed  values  for  the  specific  heat. 

The  following  examples  of  mixtures  intended  to  produce  slags  of  de- 
finite properties  are  taken  from  De  Vathaire's  work  ;  ^  they  refer  to  fur- 
naces burning  coke  or  coal : — 

Fob  vkry  GRAPHmo  Iron. — No.  1  Foundry  or  Besseubr. 

1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  e.  7.  8.  9.  10. 

SiO,            39  38  37  36  36  36  36  37  38  38 

AlsOs         10  12  U  16  17  19  20  21  22  23 

CaO            51  50  49  48  47  44  45  42  40  39 

Xos*  1-3  are  ultra-calcaroous,  4-7  ultra-basic,  and  8-10  ultra- 
aluminous.  The  latter  will  give  the  most  siliceous  iron,  and  are  best 
suited  for  pure  ores  or  such  as  contain  fusible  earthy  matters. 
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40 
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MgO 
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10 

10 

10 
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No6.  1 1-20  are  similar  to  the  preceding  series,  ten  units  of  magnesia 
being  substituted  for  an  equal  amount  of  lime.  This  gives  greater 
fluidity,  while  allowing  the  amount  of  silica  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

For  No.  3  Foundry-Iron. 
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89 
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38 

88 
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39 
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These  being  intended  for  a  heavier  burden  than  the  preceding 
mixtuiea,  a  certain  amount  of  metallic  oxide  may  be  unreduced,  which 
promotes  fusibility.  One  unit  of  iron  or  manganese  allows  the  burden  to 
be  raised  6  or  8  per  cent,  with  the  production  of  mottled  iron.  Ko.  21 
gives  the  maximum  amount  of  lime  permissible  and  Ko.  28  that  >of 
alumina. 

Fusible  Mixture  for  White-Iron. 
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4 
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4 
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The  mixtures  in  the  first  part  of  the  above  table  give  better  carburized 
and  desulphurized  irons  than  the  more  aluminous  ores  at  the  end.  The 
tendency  of  alumina  to  promote  reduction  of  silica  may  be  corrected  by 
magnesia,  or  preferably  by  oxide  of  manganese. 

^  *  Oonstraotion  et  Condaite  dei  Hauta  FoarDeaoz/ 1885. 
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For  Manqaniferous  Ibons  (Spiboel  and  Ferro-Manoanesb). 


«8. 

89. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

4S. 

44. 

45. 

SiO, 

86 

36 

84 

33 

81 

29 

80 

81 

A1,0, 

10 

8 

12 

13 

8 

12 

14 

12 

CaO 

45 

38 

86 

86 

37 

85 

83 

42 

MgO 

•  ■  ■ 

10 

10 

10 

8 

8 

8 

•  ■  • 

MnO 

10 

8 

8 

8 

15 

15 

15 

15 

No&  38-41  are  for  spiegeleisen,  and  Nos.  42-45  for  ferro-manganese. 
Magnesia  is  used  to  diminish  the  proportion  of  silica  and  preserve  the 
fusibility,  and  to  save  manganese  oxide.  The  amount  of  the  latter  base 
in  the  slag  should  not  exceed  8  per  cent  for  high  (20  per  cent)  spiegcl; 
vrith  70  per  cent  ferro-manganese  it  may  be  about  15  per  cent,  and 
with  80  per  cent  as  much  as  20  per  cent  In  the  latter  case  the  coke 
burnt  is  50  cwts.  per  ton  of  metal. 

The  proportion  of  sulphur  in  slags  should  not  exceed  about  2  per 
cent,  corresponding  to  about  3*5  per  cent  of  sulphide  of  calcium* 
According  to  Bell,  about  94  per  cent  of  the  total  sulphur  contents  of  the 
burden  and  fuel  pass  into  the  slag,  and  the  remaining  6  per  cent  into  the 
metal.  Manganese  oxide  is  also  a  powerful  desulphurizer.  This  is  well 
seen  in  the  manufacture  of  basic  Bessemer  or  Thomas  metal  at  Usede,  in 
Hanover,  where  the  furnaces  are  burdened  to  produce  a  white-iron  with 
a  minimum  of  silicon  ;  but  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  manganese  in 
the  ore  it  is  practically  free  from  sulphur. 

The  slags  produced  on  the  large  scale  differ  from  those  given  in  the 
mixtures  by  the  addition  of  the  alkalies  in  the  charge,  which  are  not 
usually  taken  into  account  in  proportioning  the  ingredients.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  typical  examples  : — 


AyALYSES 

OF  Blast-Fcrnace  Slags. 

SiOj     . 

1. 

a. 

8. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

54-26 

35-80 

58-79 

46-37 

40-25 

38-48 

43  07 

39-52 

3876 

27-68 

AlsOs  . 

676 

4*20 

13-04 

4-30 

6-40 

1513 

14-85 

15  11 

14-48 

22-28 

CaO     . 

24-66 

214 

25-67 

38-64 

15-50 

32-82 

28-92 

82-52 

36-68 

40  12 

MgO    . 

0-28 

4-06 

0-67 

7-40 

13  00 

7-44 

5-87 

3-49 

6-84 

7-27 

FeO     . 

9-20 

21-16 

2-44 

0-95 

10-40 

0-76 

2-63 

2-02 

1-18 

0-80 

MnO    . 

4-80 

29-64 

2-20 

1-86 

11-67 

1-62 

1-37 

2-89 

0-23 

0-20 

CaS      . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

0031 

0  07 

2-22 

1-90 

216 

0-98 

2-00 

P2O5    . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

• » • 

trace 

•  •  • 

016 

•  •  « 

•  *  « 

»  •  • 

•  •  • 

AlkalieB 

•  •• 

«  ■  • 

•  •  • 

0-46 

*  •  • 

1-92 

1*84 

1-06* 

111' 

•  •  « 

99  86 

97-00 

97-71  100-00 

1 

99-29 

100-54 

100-35 

98-76 

99-26 

100-35 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  from  furnaces  fed  with  charcoal  Kos.  1  and 
2.  From  Bothau ;  Klasek.  3.  From  Eiibeland ;  green  and  glassy ;  fur- 
nace producing  mottled  iron ;  Rammelsberg.     4.  From  Edsken,  Sweden ; 

^  Sulphur.  s  Potash. 
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producing  Bessemer  pig;  UUgren.  5,  From  Eisenerz,  Styria;  furnace 
heavily  bnzdened  for  white-iron.  6.  From  Dowlais;  produced  when 
making  grey-iron ;  Kiley.  7.  From  Dowlais ;  produced  with  white-iron ; 
Riley.  8.  From  cold-blast  furnace,  working  with  coke,  at  Wednesbury 
Oak,  Tipton^  South  Staffordshire;  D.  Forbes.  9.  Hot-blast  furnace, 
working  with  coke,  near  Dudley ;  Percy.  10.  Clarence,  Durham ;  pro- 
duced from  Cleveland  ores ;  Bell. 

In  general  the  slags  produced  in  furnaces  working  with  a  light  burden 
are  either  white  or  grey.  This  is  caused  by  the  almost  complete  reduc- 
tion and  removal  of  the  iron ;  but  when  the  ores  contain  manganese  an 
amethystine  tint  may  frequently  be  observed.  This  is.  particularly  the 
case  in  charcoal  furnaces  smelting  non-aluminous  ores. 

A  heavy  burden  and  a  comparatively  reduced  temperature,  on  the 
other  handy  commonly  give  rise  to  black  or  very  dark-coloured  slags. 

The  fluidity  and  vitreous  character  of  slags,  are,  within  certain  limits, 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  silica  present  Opalescent  slags 
usually  indicate  the  presence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  alumina. 

Slags  containing  sulphides  of  calcium,  barium,  or  manganese,  such  as 
are  produced  when  sulphur  is  piesent  in  the  ore  or  fuel,  give  off  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  if  allowed  to  flow  over  damp  ground.  If  the  slag  be 
sufficiently  hot  to  cause  the  ignition  of  this  gas,  it  bums  with  the  forma- 
tion of  water  and  sulphurous  anhydride ;  if,  however,  on  the  contrary, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  should  escape  without  decomposition,  its  presence 
will  at  once  be  recognised  by  its  odour. 

li  a  laige  quantity  of  lime  be  present,  the  slag  has  usually  a  dull, 
stony  fracture,  and  when  the  amount  becomes  excessive,  the  cinder 
readily  faUs  to  pieces  on  exposure  to  a  damp  atmosphere.  If  ground  with 
one-fourth  their  weight  of  caustic  lime,  such  slags  form  an  excellent 
cement  or  mortar  for  building  purposes. 

When  a  furnace  is  working  with  a  light  burden,  the  slags  flow  con- 
tinuously and  steadily,  and  exhibit  a  somewhat  viscid  fluidity,  passing 
slowly  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state.  The  scouring  sUigs  from  a 
furnace  working  with  a  heavy  burden,  on  the  other  hand,  flow  as  freely 
as  water,  but  become  readily  solidified  without  passing  through  an  inter- 
mediate state  of  plasticity.  Hematites  containing  manganese  produce 
slags  exhibiting  the  usual  amethystine  tints  characteristic  of  the  presence 
ol  that  metal;  but  when  blown  into  bubbles  by  escaping  gases,  this 
colour  disappears,  and  they  assume  a  pearly-white  lustre,  and  pumice- 
like structure.  When  furnaces  treating  such  ores  are  burdened  so 
heavily  ss  to  afford  white-iron,  the  slags  become  dark-green  in  colour. 

In  addition  to  the  green  and  black  colours  resulting  from  the  presence 
of  ferrous  oxide,  the  amethystine  tints  produced  by  oxide  of  manganese 
and  the  yellow  and  brownish-green  colourations  due  to  sulphide  of  man- 
ganese, certain  others,  particularly  shades  of  blue,  are  common  in  blast- 
furnace slagSL  Among  these  a  light  sky-blue  tint,  frequently  seen  in 
Swediih  sl^;S|  has  been  variously  attributed  to  the  presence  of  vanadium 
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and  titanium,  but  the  nature  of  the  colouring  agent  in  such  cases  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  satisfactorily  determined.  Very  basic  aluminous 
slags  are  sometimes  speckled  with  blue  from  intermixed  spinel  crystals, 
which  though  very  minute  are  of  a  deep  sapphire  blue  colour. 

Various  cryst^lized  products  have  been  found  in  blast-furnace  slags, 
many  of  which  are  known  as  minerals,  while  others  have  not  as  yet  been 
found  in  nature.  Among  these  are  various  silicates  of  magnesium  and 
calcium,  such  as  enstatite  (MgSiOj),  wollastonite  (CaSiO,),  and  augite 
(Ga,Mg)SiOs.  When  the  magnesia  is  less  than  one-third  of  the 
mixed  bases  in  the  latter  formula,  a  hexagonal  lime  silicate,  not  known 
as  a  mineral,  is  found.  In  the  unisilicate  slags,  low  in  alumina,  sub- 
stances of  the  composition  of  olivine  (R2Si04)  are  common,  the  bases 
being  lime,  magnesia,  and  manganese  oxide,  the  first  predominating ; 
but  when  alumina  forms  a  suitable  proportion,  an  unnamed  tetragonal 
silicate,  somewhat  similar  to  idocrase,  is  produced.  The  most  charac- 
teristic mineral  of  English  slags  which  are  more  basic  than  unisilicates 
is  melilite  or  humboldtite  12(B.Mg)0.2Al,Os.9SiO,.  This  occurs  in 
square  tabular  or  columnar  crystals,  often  of  considerable  size,  in  almost 
every  iron-making  district,  the  best  examples  being  found  in  the  slags 
from  cold-blast  furnaces.  •  Another  tetragonal  silicate,  which  is  the  most 
basic  of  all,  is  gehlenite  (3RO.Al308.2SiOs),  found,  but  more  rarely,  in 
slags  produced  with  a  burden  containing  alumina  and  magnesia  in 
notable  quantity.  Under  the  latter  conditions  a  portion  of  these  bases  com- 
bine, forming  Spinel,  which  is  found  in  crystals  diffused  through  those 
of  melilite  or  gehlenite,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  about  one-half  of  the 
alumina  in  the  charge  may  be  so  combined  and  take  no  part  in  fluxing 
silica. 

Sulphides  of  calcium  and  manganese  are  found  mainly  as  proto- 
sulphides  diffused  through  the  mass  of  the  crystallized  silicates.  It  is 
not  quite  certain,  however,  whether  a  higher  sulphide  of  calcium  may  not 
sometimes  be  present 

.  Disposal  and  Utilization  of  Slags, — One  of  the  most  important  points 
in  blJEist-fumace  economy  is  getting  rid  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  slag 
produced,  for  which,  as  a  rule,  no  useful  application  can  be  found.  To 
some  extent  it  is  disposed  of  as  railway  ballast,  and  in  countries  defi- 
cient in  stone,  for  road  metaL  In  Belgium  and  Grermany  it  is  some- 
times slowly  cooled  in  large  masses,  so  as  to.  promote  the  formation  of 
crystals,  with  the  result  of  producing  a  porphyritic  substance  which  can 
be  dressed  up  into  paving  setts.  In  Styria  slags  are  often  granulated 
by  allowing  a  jet  of  water  to  impinge  upon  the  molten  stream  as  it 
issues  from  the  furnace.  This  produces  a  voluminous  spongy  sand, 
which  is  used  for  mixing  with  mortar,  and  lies  conveniently  in  valleys 
for  removal  by  the  spring  freshets  from  the  mountains.  In  Cleveland 
and  elsewhere  the  so-called  silicate  cotton  or  slag-wool  is  made  by  allow- 
ing steam  to  blow  through  the  liquid  cinder,  which  draws  it  out  like 
spun  glass.     This  has  been  used  to  some  extent  as  a  non-conducting 
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covering  for  boilers  aad  steam- i)i pes,  but  the  manufacture  is  nut 
increaaing.  Granulated  slag  may  also  be  made  into  ezcelleut  concrete 
•nd  bricks  with  Portland  cement,  or  with  proper  additions  of  lime,  it  may 
even  be  used  as  the  basis  of  the  cement.  For  all  uses,  however,  the 
amount  consumed  is  trifling,  and  tlierefore  the  bulk  of  the  cinder  pto- 
tlnced  has  to  be  tipped  to  waste,  the  usual  method  adopted  being  to  mould 
it  into  Tectangolai  blocks,  of  from  2  to  5  tons  weight,  upon  a  cinder- 
waggon  railway-truck,  placed  alongside  the  furnace,  which,  when  lilted, 
is  dra\rQ  away  by  a  locomotive,  and,  when  solidified,  thrown  upon  the 
waste  heap.  In  America  the  custom  of  pouring  the  liquid  cinder  out 
npon  the  ground  is  now  very  often  adopted.  At  the  Edgar-Thompson 
Works,  near  Pittsburg,  the  cinder  is  received  in  brick-lined  tank- 
waggons,  with  a  valve  in  the  side,  holding  10  tons.  These,  when  filled, 
are  drawn  to  a  waste  heap  about  half  a  mile  from  the  furnaces ;  the  valve 
is  opened,  and  the  liquid  cinder  runs  out  on  the  ground.  By  this 
arrangement  less  land  is  required  for  the  cinder  than  when  it  is  moulded 
into  blocks  before  tipping. 

The  BLABT-rURNACB  AKD  ITS  AcCSSSORIES. 

Blabt-Fubnaok. — The  blast-fumaee,  of  which  an  early  form  ie  re- 
presented in  fig.  46  in  vertical,  and  in  fig.  47  in  horizontal  section 
dirongh  the  hearth,  consists  of  a  ahaft  or  cavity  formed  of  two  truncated 


Kg.  U.— Blut-FanuM,  Plymouth  IroD-Torki;  Tsitkal  eecUon. 

conee  joined  together  at  their  bases.  The  upper  and  deeper  of  these  cones 
ii  known  as  the  ilack  or  body.  The  opening  at  the  top  of  the  furnace  is 
okUed  the  throai,  and  li  often  aufmounted  by  a  chimney,  in  which  there 
■re  one  oi  more  openings  for  the  convenience  of  charging.  The  lower 
cone  is  known  by  tho  name  of  the  bosJieg,    The  lowest  division  or  hearth 
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IB  the  straight-Bided  narrow  portion  below  the  bottom  of  the  boshes. 
The  broadost  part,  at  the  jnnctioD  of  the  stock  with  the  boshes,  is  known 
as  the  b^ly  of  the  furnace. 

The  hearth  in  the  older  forms  of  furnace  is  supported  on  a  mass  of 
masonry,  in  which  channels  are  left  open  for  tiie  escape  of  any  mois- 


Ttg.  47.— BUit-Fonuucs  Pljmwtii  Iron-Wdrka ;  borlioBU  hoUoil 

ture  wliich  may  be  expelled  from  the  brickwork ;  while,  to  keep  the 
whole  building  perfectly  dry,  the  foundations  are  traversed  by  arched 
galleries,  which  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles  beneath  the  axis  of 
the  internal  cavity  of  the  furnace.  In  new  furnaces  these  elaborate  sub- 
structures are  generally  abandoned,  and  the  hearth  bottom  rests  upon 
a  bed  of  concrete,  sunk  in  the  ground. 

Three  only  of  the  sides  of  the  hearth  are  continued  to  the  bottom 
the  fourth  being  merely  brought  to  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  base, 
where  it  is  supported  by  strong  bearers  of  cast-iron,  firmly  fixed  into  the 
masonry  of  the  walls,  and  on  which  rests  a  block  of  refractory  material 
called  the  tymp. 

At  a  short  distance  beneath  the  tymp,  and  a  little  in  advance  of  it,  is 
placed  the  dam-done,  which  has  a  prismatic  form,  and  is  securely  fixed  by 
a  strong  piece  of  cast-iron,  which  covers  its  outer  side,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  dam-plate. 

At  a  short  distance  above  the  ground-level,  passages  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  blast  are  perforated  through  the  walls  of  the  hearth ;  these 
are  known  as  the  tayer-hciUe,  and  usually  vary  in  number  from  two  to  six. 

The  stack  and  boshea  are  circular  in  section  throughout.  The  hearth, 
as  seen  in  fig.  47,  is  square,  but  this  construction  is  now  entirely  aban- 
doned in  favour  of  the  round  form. 

Materiaia  and  Construction. — The  difierent  parts  of  a  Uast-fumace 
are  of  very  unequal  durability  ;  the  hearth  and  boshes  being  subjected 
to  a  much  more  intense  beat  than  the  stack,  are  sooner  worn  out,  and 
it  is  therefore  necessaiy  to  build  the  furnace  so  that  these  lower  portions 
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can  be  replaced  without  destroying  the  upper  part.  This  is  done  by 
supporting  the  stack  upon  pillars  of  masonry  connected  by  arches,  as  in 
iigs.  46,  47,  or,  what  is  now  more  general,  upon  cast-  or  wrought-iron 
pillars  or  standards,  so  that  the  hearth  may  be  freely  approached  all 
round.  In  such  cases,  the  stack  rests  upon  a  heavy  cast-iron  ring,  carried 
on  the  top  of  the  pillars.  The  hearth  may  be  built  of  fire-brick,  or  of  any 
natural  refractory  material.  Although  the  former  is  now  more  common, 
the  latter  is  still  nsed  to  some  extent,  as,  for  instance,  in  Styria,  where 
the  hearths  of  furnaces  smelting  white  forge-iron  are  built  of  blocks  of 
serpentine,  set  with  a  mortar  of  fire-clay  and  magnesite.  In  Sweden  the 
hearth  and  boshes  are  often  lined  with  a  mixture  of  crushed  quartz  and 
fize-daj,  rammed  round  a  core,  giving  the  required  profile.  When  fire- 
bricks are  used,  they  are  made  as  large  as  can  be  conveniently  handled, 
the  individual  bricks  being  moulded  in  segments  of  the  proper  curvature 
of  the  ring.  The  thickness  of  the  hearth  wall  is  from  30  to  42  inches ; 
that  of  the  stack,  from  30  inches  at  the  bottom  to  2  feet  at  the  top. 

Fire-bricks  for  blast  furnaces  require  to  be  not  only  refractory,  but  to 
resist  corrosion  by  slags,  and  must  not  wear  too  rapidly  under  the 
abrading  action  of  the  descending  materials ;  these  requirements  are  best 
met  by  a  brick  that  is  not  too  fine  in  texture  nor  too  purely  siliceous. 
The  bricks  in  the  highest  repute  at  the  present  time  are  those  made  on 
the  Tyne,  and  in  the  West  of  Scotland  at  Garnkirk  and  Glenboig,  which 
are  now  largely  used  in  foreign  as  well  as  in  British  iron-works. 

For  the  hearth  bottom  blocks  of  strong  sandstone,  such  as  the  con- 
glomerates of  the  Millstone  Grit  or  New  Eed  Sandstone  formations,  are 
still  used  to  some  extent ;  but  generally  two  or  more  layers  of  heavy  fire- 
bricks, 2  to  3  feet  thick,  upon  a  bed  of  sand  are  preferred.  The  bricks 
are  laid  as  inverted  arches,  or  with  wedge-shaped  joints,  with  the  smaller 
ends  upwards,  so  that  they  may  not  be  lifted  in  the  event  of  molten  iron 
working  through  the  joints. 

In  an  old  furnace,  such  as  that  represented  in  figs.  46,  47,  a  heavy 
pyramid  of  masonry,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  stack  pillars,  encloses 
the  furnace  proper,  a  hollow  space  being  left  between  the  stack  and 
easing  walls,  which  is  filled  with  broken  bricks  or  slags  to  allow  for 
change  of  shape  by  expansion  in  the  inner  wall;  but  in  all  modem 
furnaces  the  circular  form  is  adopted,  and  the  amount  of  casing  to  the 
stack  proper  is  very  much  reduced.  The  progress  of  construction  in  this 
direction  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  figs.  50,  51,  52,  and  64.  The 
lighter  furnaces  are  known  as  cupola-furnaces.  They  are  either  strength- 
ened by  numerous  bands  of  wrought-iron,  as  in  the  woodcuts,  held 
together  by  collars  or  screw-bolts,  or  are  entirely  cased  with  a  jacket  of 
wrought  iron  plates  rivetted  together,  the  latter  construction  being  now 
very  generally  adopted.  In  all  the  examples  given  above,  the  casing 
waU  is  thickened  at  the  top  to  give  support  to  the  charging  platform  or 
gallery  at  the  throat  of  the  furnace,  but  in  the  iron-cased  forms  the 
overhanging  weight  is  carried  on  brackets  rivetted  to  the  shell-plates. 
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In  Biittgenbach's  furnace,  which  was  originally  constracted  at  Xeass  in 
Prussia,  and  has  since  been  adopted  to  some  extent  in  other  places, 
tubular  pillars  of  cast-  or  wrought-iron  are  used  to  support  the  furnace 
top,  so  that  the  stack  being  entirely  relieved  of  weight,  no  outer  wall 
})ecomes  necessary,  and  it  may  be  constructed,  of  a  single  thickness  of 
bricks.  Fig.  54  is  a  section  of  a  furnace  of  this  kind  erected  at  Anzin. 
The  tubes  that  support  the  tunnel-head  platform  serve  also  as  gas- 
collectors  or  down-comers. 

Protection  of  the  Hearth  and  Boshes, — In  modern  blast-furnaces  blown 
with  highly  heated  air,  the  corrosive  action  of  the  fluxes  and  cinder 
upon  the  bricks  is  so  considerable  that  special  means  are  required  to  pro- 
tect the  lower  part  of  the  furnace.  This  is  done  by  building  into  the 
brickwork  of  the  hearth,  at  several  levels,  hollow  cast-  or  wrought-iron 
boxes  of  the  shape  of  the  bricks,  which  are  connected  with  each  other, 
and  with  a  water  main,  so  that  a  current  of  cold  water  may  be  maintained 
through  them.  This  chills  a  thin  layer  of  slag  upon  the  wall,  and  so 
protects  it  from  being  fluxed  by  the  lime  in  descending.  This  class  of 
construction  is  mainly  used  in  furnaces  smelting  manganiferous  ores.  In 
America  a  complete  water- casing  or  jacket  is  used  in  some  cases  to  a 
height  of  8  or  10  feet  above  the  hearth  bottom.  The  same  efiect  is  often 
obtained  by  keeping  water  flowing  over  the  outside  of  the  hearth  wall, 
and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  now  customary  to  use  much  thinner  walls 
than  formerly,  two  feet  being  considered  a  sufiicient  thickness  for  the 
hearth  brickwork. 

The  points  of  most  active  combustion,  namely,  those  where  the  blast 
is  introduced,  are  protected  by  the  use  of  so-called  water-tuyers,  which 
are  cooled  by  a  continuous  circulation  of  water.     Figs.  48,  49,  are  an 


Fig.  48.— Watex^Tuyer ;  longitadinal  seotion. 


Fig.  49.— Watei-Tuyor  ;  side  view. 

example  of  a  water-tuyer  used  in  Staflbrdshire ;  it  may  be  made  of 
wrought-  or  cast-iron,  copper,  or  bronze.    In  ScotLind  the  cooling-water 
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is  sapplied  by  a  wrought-iron  pipe  coiled  round  a  conical  mandrel,  and 
enclosed  in  a  mass  of  cast-iron.  Lloyd's  spray-tuyer  differs  from  the 
older  forms  in  being  open  at  the  back,  and  the  cooling- water  is  driven 
in  the  form  of  spray  from  the  end  of  a  perforated  pipe  against  the  port 
of  the  tayer.  This  has  the  advantage  over  the  closed  tuyer  of  not  being 
liable  to  block  np  with  deposit  when  using  water  containing  lime  or 
much  suspended  matter. 

The  tayers,  which  are  placed  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  vary  in 
number,  according  to  the  size  of  the  furnace,  from  one  or  two  in  small 
charcoal  stacks  up  to  six  or  seven  in  the  largest  coke  furnaces.  When 
the  nnmber  is  large,  they  are  usually  laid  with  their  axes  pointing  a  little 
away  from  the  centre  line  of  the  hearth.  As  a  rule,  they  are  horizontal, 
an  inclined  or  plunging  position  being  only  adopted  in  the  Styrian  fur- 
nace, making  white  forge-pig  with  a  minimum  of  carbon. 

When  working  with  very  refractory  slags,  as  in  smelting  ferro-manga- 
the  hearth  bottom  sometimes  rises  by  the  accretion  of  infusible 
below  the  tuyers,  and  the  life  of  the  furnace  may  be  jeopardized  if 
means  are  not  provided  for  blowing  at  a  higher  level.  In  such  cases, 
therefore,  a  row  of  blank  tuyer-openings  are  built  into  the  furnace  above 
those  ordinarily  used,  so  tliat,  when  necessary,  the  wall  may  be  broken 
throng  and  blast-nozzles  introduced.  These  are  generally  known  in 
England  by  the  name  of  monkey-tuyers. 

The  under  side  of  the  arch,  covering  the  fore-hearth,  is  sometimes 
protected  by  a  water-cooled  casing  which  is  known  as  the  tymp. 

This  covering  of  the  fore-hearth,  which  is  bounded  in  front  by  the 
dam,  is  called  the  tymp-arch^  and  is,  in  large  furnaces,  protected  by  a 
casting,  having  within  it  a  wrought-iron  pipe  through  which  a  current  of 
cold  water  is  conducted,  in  order  to  protect  the  brickwork  from  intense 
heat  and  from  the  corrosive  action  of  molten  slag. 

A  semicircular  depression  on  the  top  edge  of  the  dam,  known  as  the 
dnder-noich^  forms  a  passage  for  the  slags,  which  are  often  moulded  into 
large  blocks  by  being  run  into  a  shallow  iron  truck,  provided  with 
movable  sides.  When  this  cinder-tub  has  become  full,  it  is  removed  and 
replaced  by  an  empty  one ;  as  soon  as  it  has  sufficiently  cooled  to  become 
solidified,  the  block  of  slag,  which,  in  some  cases,  weighs  several  tons, 
is  lifted  from  the  waggon  and  thrown  on  the  cinder-heap.  '  In  small 
fomaces,  and  particularly  in  those  in  which  charcoal  is  the  fuel  em- 
ployed, the  front  of  the  dam  is  formed  into  an  inclined  plane,  or  cinder- 
faU^  on  which  the  slag  solidifies  in  thin  layers,  and  may  be  readily 
removed  by  manual  labour.  In  Staffordshire,  slags  are  allowed  to  collect 
in  a  basin  in  the  floor  of  the  casting-house,  called  the  roughing-hole^  and 
wh^i  sufficiently  consolidated  are  lifted,  by  means  of  a  crane,  upon  a 
waggon  and  carried  to  the  cinder-tip. 

The  tap-^hole  for  withdrawing  the  molten  iron  from  the  furnace  is  in 
the  form  of  a  nairow  vertical  slot  passing  through  the  dam  and  dam-plate, 
and  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the  hearth  to  a  height  of  about  eighteen 
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inches  above  it  This  is  easily  stopped  by  a  packing  of  sand  tightlj 
rammed  into  it,  and  remains  closed  during  the  filling  of  the  hearth,  bat  is 
readily  penetrated  by  a  pointed  iron  bar  at  the  time  of  casting. 

The  space  between  the  top  of  the  dam  and  the  tymp-arch  is  also 
'dosed  either  by  sand  or  by  a  temporary  wall  of  fire-brick  and  clay,  a 
small  passage  for  the  escape  of  slag  being  alone  left  open.  Sometimes 
the  level  of  the  dam  is  raised  above  that  of  the  bottom  of  the  tymp, 
causing  the  metal  in  the  hearth  to  be  covered  by  a  bath  of  molten 
slag,  from  which  a  stream  flows  continuously,  as  the  fore-hearth  is  not 
stopped. 

In  many  modem  furnaces  the  open  fore-hearth  and  dam  are  dispensed 
with,  the  hearth  being  closed  all  round,  and  a  special  tuyer  provided  for 
the  removal  of  the  slag.  This,  known  as  Lurman's  slag-tuyer,  is  a  water- 
tuyer  of  peculiar  shape,  with  an  aperture  of  about  2  inches  diameter. 

On  either  side  of  the  tymp^  cast-iron  plates  with  vertical  notches  are 
frequently  placed  for  the  purpose  of  affording  support  to  the  heavy  tools 
employed  in  clearing  the  hearth,  and  for  other  operations  connected  with 
the  routine  of  working  the  furnace. 

When  the  gases  are  allowed  to  bum  freely  at  the  throat  of  the  furnace, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  a  chimney  to  carry  the  flame  dear  of  the 
chaiging  place.  This,  called  the  tunnel^headf  consists  of  a  cylinder  of 
brickwork  from  8  to  12  feet  in  height,  varying  in  diameter  with  the 
size  of  the  furnace ;  it  rests  on  the  platform,  and  is  strongly  bound  with 
wrought-iron.  When  the  gases  are  collected  for  the  purpose  of  being 
employed  as  fuel,  the  arrangements  of  the  head  of  the  furnace  axe  of  a 
more  complicated  nature.  Some  of  these  will  be  described  when  treating 
of  the  employment  of  waste  gases. 

Figs.  50-54  will  serve  to  show  the  nature  of  the  progressive  changes 
which  have,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  taken  place  in  the  construction 
of  the  blast-fumace  in  this  country.  Fig.  50  is  a  vertical  section  of  a 
blast-fumaco  at  Oldbury,  built  about  1853,  blown  with  six  tuyers. 
Fig.  51  is  one  of  the  older  furnaces  at  the  Stockton  Iron- Works ; 
and  fig.  52,  one  of  a  pair  erected  at  Ditton  Brook,  near  Warrington, 
in  1872,  which  have  closed  tops,  and  from  which  the  waste  gases  are 
drawn  off  to  be  used  as  fuel.  Fig.  53  is  a  horizontal  section  of  this  fur- 
nace immediately  below  the  levd  of  the  tuyers.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
body  of  the  masonry  is  supported  by  five  brickwork  pillars^  a.  Hot-blast 
is  employed,  heated  by  the  waste  gases,  and  introduced  into  the  furnace 
through  four  tuyers. 

When  furnaces  are  slightly  built  and  are  closdy  hooped  or  entirely 
cased  with  iron,  the  superstmcture  is  frequently  supported  on  cast- 
iron  standards,  and  they  are  entirely  encased  with  boiler-plate  to  the 
throat. 

In  order  that  moisture  may  readily  escape,  and  the  brickwork  be 
prevented  from  splitting,  through  the  pressure  of  confined  vapour,  the 
masonry  constituting  the  exterior  casing  of  the  older  furnaces  is  often 


tnTaraed  b;  nuraeroue  small  channels,  by  whicb  tlie  drying  of  the  mass 
is  Volitated.  The  work  is  strongly  bound  t<%ether,  on  the  outside,  by 
iron  bands,  which  are  made  to  bind  tightly  either  by  keys  or  by  screws 
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and  nuts.  When  the  furnace  ia  rectangular  those  bands  are  held  together 
by  long  vertical  haw,  to  which  they  are  attached  by  loop-ejes  or  strong 
screw-bolts,  and  by  this  means  great  strength  and  solidity  are  coromnni- 


Fl(.  (1.— BlutFunuM,  Btodcton ;  Ttrtlotl  MctlDO. 


csted  to  the  Etracture.  The  dimensions  of  blast-fumaces  difTer  very  nrnch, 
■ccording  to  the  period  at  vhlch  they  were  erected  and  the  nature  of  the 
ORB  operated  on.    The  height  is  eztremefy  variable,  some  furnaces  being 
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oalj  aboat  30  feet  high,  including  the  chimney,  whilst  othets  reach  an 
elevation  of  ovei  90  feet 

The  most  common  height  is,  hovever,  from  50  to  70  feet,  exclusive 
of  the  chimney,  which,  when  present,  ia  from  8  to  12  feet  in  length,  and 
is  formed  of  radial  bricks,  bound  by  etout  iron  rings  and  girders ;  door- 
ways are  left  in  the  sidee  for  the  introduction  of  ore  and  fuel    The 


fig.  n,— Blut-Furumce,  Dlttfln  Brook  ;  Motion  through  hMUth. 

throat  is  protected  hy  a  large  annnlar  plate  of  cast-iron,  and  on  this  rest 
the  foundations  of  the  chimney. 

In  building  blast-furnaces  it  is  now  usual  to  avoid  abruptly  varjing 
slopes,  and  the  diameter  is  sometimes  continuously  increased  from  the 
throat  to  the  boshes,  and  is  thonce  contracted  downward  to  the  hearth 
bottom  in  a  somewhat  similar  way.  In  Scotland  this  form  of  furnace  is 
employed,  with  the  addition  of  a  wide  cylindrical  hearth.  Slightly  curved 
stacks,  with  conical  boshes  and  cylindrical  hearths,  are  almost  universal 
in  the  Oloveland  district,  but  in  South  Wales  the  boshes  are  often 
conical,  while  the  stack,  which  is  for  a  certain  distance  cylindrical,  is 
terminated  by  «  species  of  dome.  The  angle  of  the  boshes  is  now  made 
much  steeper  than  formerly,  following  the  practice  of  charcoal  furnaces. 
In  America,  a  bosh  angle  of  78°  hi  82*  is  now  (1885)  commonly  adopted. 

In  French  and  German  furnaces  curved  outlines  are  less  common 
than  in  this  country,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  their  hearths  are 
proportionately  smaller  than  in  ours.  Swedish  charcoal  fnmaces  are  of 
considerable  height  as  compared  with  their  diameter,  and  the  hearth  and 
boshes  form  part  of  the  same  cone,  which  is  usually  very  acute.  The 
stack  is  commonly  cylindrical     Fig.  56,  from  Percy,  is  a  vertical  section 
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of  a  fam&ce  erected  in  18S7  at  Sten,  near  Fimpong.  In  all  essential 
ra^wcta  this  fnrnace  ia  similar  to  those  construcled  in  England,  and  coq- 
uia  of  an  inner  lining  of  fire-brick  and  an  outer  shell  of  less  refractory 
matetiaL     The  hot-blaat  stove  is  heated  hj  the  waste  gases  withdrawn 
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from  the  opening,  a,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  farnac«,  and  the  aii-pipea 
are  so  arranged  that,  when  necessary,  the  blast  may  enter  the  funiac« 
without  being  heated  by  first  passing  through  the  stove.  Nearly  opposite 
the  opening,  a,  is  another,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  gas  is  dramt  off  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  fuel  to  the  kiln  in  which  the  calcination  of  the 
ores  is  effected ;  the  month  of  this  furnace  always  remains  open. 

The  heiglit  and  other  dimensions  of  blast-furnaces  differ  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ore  treated  and  of  the  fuel  employed,  and  no  general 
rules  can  be  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  form  best  suited  for  any  parti- 
cular class  of  OTO.  The  most  useful  guide  in  the  construction  of  a  blast- 
furnace is  afforded  by  the  condition  of  other  furnaces  when  they  are 
blown  out  after  working  the  same  kind  of  ore  under  similar  conditions. 


ObivciM]  Funucfl ;  i 


It  is  evident  tlint,  by  constructing  the  Tarious  parts  in  accordance  witli 
the  indications  thus  obtained,  not  only  a  certain  amount  of  fuel  may  be 
economized,  but  the  apparatus  may  be  brought  to  its  beat  working  con- 
dition more  quickly  than  in  the  case  of  the  most  suitable  form  having  to 
be  obtained  by  the  erosive  action  of  the  slags. 
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An  increased  production  of  iron  from  a  given  burden  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  augmenting  the  smelting  power  of  the  furnace  in  which  it  is 
treated,  since  it  is  manifest  that  fresh  charges  can  be  introduced  only  in 
proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  those  which  have  preceded  them 
are  remoYed.  The  power  of  fusion  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  rapidity 
with  which  fuel  is  consumed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  blast ;  and  as  the  com- 
bustion of  fuel  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  region  of  the  tuyers,  it  follows 
that  by  augmenting  the  diameter  of  the  hearth  an  enlarged  area  of  active 
combustion  is  obtained. 

The  height  of  a  blast-furnace  should  be  mainly  regulated  by  the 
character  of  the  fuel  employed,  as  regards  its  power  of  resisting  the 
crushing  action  of  a  large  number  of  charges  forming  a  high  column  of 
materials ;  very  high  furnaces  are  consequently  not  used  with  tender  fuel, 
and  the  favourable  results  obtained  from  the  tall  furnaces  in  the  Cleve- 
land district  are,  to  a  great  extent,  due  to  the  exceedingly  resistant  nature 
of  the  coke  employed  as  fuel.  The  height  of  furnaces  in  which  anthracite 
is  employed  is  not  generally  great,  since  the  fuel  is  liable,  by  decrepi- 
tating, to  cause  obstructions,  which  are  only  to  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  a 
mote  than  usually  powerfid  blast.  Such  furnaces  are,  therefore,  generally 
low,  wide,  and  blown  by  a  considerable  number  of  tuyers.  It  is  of  great 
importance  that  the  dimensions  of  a  furnace  should  be  so  regulated  that 
the  reduction  of  the  ore  may  take  place  at  a  low  temperature,  as  otherwise 
silicates  of  iron  will  result,  with  the  formation  of  scouring  slags  and  the 
production  of  white  cast-iron.  The  harder  a  furnace  is  driven,  all  other 
conditions  being  the  same,  the  greater  will  be  the  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  the  metal  produced,  caused  by  the  more  rapid  descent  of  the 
chaigea ;  it  consequently  follows  that  to  manufacture  an  increased 
quantity  of  iron,  without  iiyury  to  its  quality,  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
a  larger  furnace. 

The  following  table,  published  by  Mr.  Gjers,  in  the  '  Journal  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,'  shows  the  progressive  increase  in  size,  during 
twenty  years,  of  Cleveland  blast-furnaces,  giving  their  dimensions  and 
capacity  in  the  order  of  their  respective  dates. 
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DiMiENsiONS  or  Blabt-Fubnaoeb. 


Data. 

Name  of  Firm. 

Furnaces. 

Heiffht 

Width  of 

Capacity. 

No. 

Feet 

Feet 

Cubic  feet 

1851 

Bolckow  ft  Vanghan 

3 

42 

15 

4,566 

1858 

Bell  Brothers 

6 

47J 

16i 

fi,174 

n 

Gilkes,  Wilflon,  Pease  ft  Co. 

2 

454 

144 

6,100 

ft 

Bolckow  ft  Vanghan     . 

6 

54 

16 

7,166 

1854 

Cochrane  ft  Co. 

4 

55 

16 

7,175 

If 

B.  Samuelson  ft  Ca 

3 

50 

14 

6.050 

If 

Bolckow  ft  Vaughan 

3 

54 

16 

7.116 

ff 

Gilkes,  Wilson,  Pease  ft  Co. 

2 

55 

14i 

6,800 

1856 

Stockton  Furnace  Compauj  . 

8 

50 

16 

6,341 

>» 

Norton  Iron  Company  . 

8 

50 

15 

6,000 

1858 

Thomas  Vaughan  . 

6 

56i 

16 

7,000 

tf 

Hopkins,  Gilkes  ft  Co. . 

2 

56 

16 

7,200 

ft 

Jones,  Dunning  ft  Ca  . 

2 

58 

17 

8,000 

•t 

Bolckow  ft  Vaughan 

1 

61 

m 

7.960 

1861 

Gilkes,  Wilson,  Pease  ft  Co. 

1 

55 

16 

7,700 

ft 

WhitwellftCo.     . 

8 

60 

20 

12,778 

1862 

Bolckow  ft  Vanghao 

2 

75 

16J 

11.985 

1864 

B.  Samuelson  ft  Co. 

4 

69 

20 

15,500 

ft 

Thomas  Vaughan 

8 

70 

18 

12,000 

ft 

Lloyd  ft  Co.  . 

4 

67 

20 

15,000 

tf 

Thomas  Vaughan . 

6 

81 

19 

16,000 

tt 

Stevenson,  Jacques  ft  Ca 

8 

70 

22i 

17.000 

1865 

Gilkes,  Wilson,  Pease  ft  Ca  . 

2 

75 

21 

17.700 

It 

Bell  Brothers 

2 

80 

20i 

16,600 

ft 

Bolckow  ft  Vaughan 

2 

95i 

16 

16,050 

1866 

Bolckow  ft  Vaughan 

1 

76 

20 

12,972 

ft 

Hopkins,  Gflkes  ft  Ca  . 

2 

76 

24 

20,000 

ft 

Swan,  Coates  ft  Ca 

2 

75 

20 

16,090 

If 

Bell  Brothers 

2 

80 

17 

11,600 

1867 

Norton  Iron  Company  . 

2 

85 

25 

26,000 

ft 

Cochrane  ft  Co.     . 

2 

76 

28 

20,624 

1868 

Gilkes,  Wilson,  Pease  ft  Ca 

1 

76 

24 

22.500 

tf 

Stevenson,  Jacques  ft  Ca 

1 

70 

284 

18,000 

ft 

B.  Samuelson  ft  Co. 

1 

69 

214 

16,000 

tf 

Lloyd  ft  Ca  . 

2 

80 

214 

18,000 

ft 

Jones,  Dunning,  ft  Ca  . 

a 

78 

18 

12.000 

ft 

Bolckow,  Vaughan  ft  Ca 

2 

95i 

22 

25,940 

ft 

Bolckow,  Vaughan  ft  Co. 

1 

951 

23 

28,800 

1869 

Thomas  Vaughan . 

8 

85 

25 

26.000 

1870 

Bell  Brothers 

4 

80 

25 

25,000 

ft 

Stockton  Furnace  Company 

2 

80 

24 

24,613 

t* 

Swan,  Coates  ft  Ca 

1 

75 

28! 

22,229 

,f      '  Cochrane  ft  Go. 

2 

90 

80 

41,149 

tf 

Gilkes,  Wilson,  Pease  ft  Ca 

2 

85 

27 

82,000 

(t 

B.  Samuelson  ft  Co. 

2 

85 

28 

30,000 

1871 

Gjers,  Mills  ft  Co. 

2 

85 

25 

26,000 

»f 

Lackenby  Iron  Company 

2 

85i 

254 

26,676 

ft 

Bolckow,  Vaughan  ft  Ca 

2 

95^ 

1 

24 

28,950 

Blowing-Machinery. — ^The  blowing-machine  ordinarily  employed, 
fig.  56,  consists  of  a  large  cast-iron  cylinder,  A,  accurately  turned  on  the 
inside,  and  provided  with  a  piston,  P,  made  air-tight  by  a  packing  often 
consisting  of  tressed  hemp.  The  cylinder  is  closed  at  both  extremities 
bj  iron  ends,  and  on  the  cover  is  a  stuffing-box,  through  which  passes 
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the  rod,  R,  connected  with  the  piston.  The  cover  of  the  cylinder  is  pro- 
vided with  openings  communicating  with  the  outer  air,  and  furnished 
with  Talvea,  v,  opening  towards  the  inside.  Another  valve,  v\  on  the 
oantiazy,  opens  outwards,  and  communicates  with  a  lateral  chamber,  B, 
also  of  cast-iron.  The  lower  end  of  the  cylinder  is  provided  with  similar 
apeitares  and  valves,  those  marked  r,  which  establish  a  communication 
be^een  the  external  air  and  the  space  beneath  the  piston,  open  inwards, 
whilst  the  opening  communicating  with  the  lateral  chamber  is  closed  by 
a  valve,  xfy  shutting  in  an  opposite  direction. 


Fig.  M.— Blatt-CjUnder,  Dowlais ;  ▼ertical  section. 

The  better  to  understand  the  action  of  this  apparatus,  let  us  suppose 
thai  the  piston  has  been  raised  to  its  full  height  in  the  cylinder,  and  has 
begun  to  be  again  forced  down.  If  the  valves  v  are  closed,  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  gradually  becomes  more  and  more 
xanfied,  and  the  difference  of  density  between  the  air  in  this  part  of  the 
ejiinder,  and  that  of  the  blast  in  the  chamber,  B,  will  cause  the  valve  v' 
to  apply  itself  firmly  against  the  metallic  surface  before  which  it  is  hung. 
The  valves  9,  on  the  contrary,  which  open  inwards,  will  be  lifted  as  soon 
■a  the  difference  between  the  density  of  the  enclosed  air  and  that  of  the 
ataosphere  is  sufficiently  great  to  overcome  the  resistance  caused  by  their 
mechanieal  adjustments ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  piston  descends,  the 
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space  behind  it  will  be  occupied  by  a  supply  of  atmospheric  air  arriving* 
from  without. 

The  motion  which  causes  the  air  above  the  piston  to  dilate,  will 
evidently  at  the  same  time  compress  that  which  is  beneath,  in  proportion 
as  it  approaches  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  cause  the  lower  valves  v, 
opening  inwards,  to  close  firmly  against  the  polished  metal  surfaces  to 
which  they  are  attached  ;  whilst  that  marked  v\  hung  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, will  open  and  allow  the  air  to  pass  into  the  chamber,  B,  whence 
it  escapes,  through  the  aperture,  O,  to  the  pipes  connected  with  the. 
tuyers  of  the  furnaces.  In  this  way  the  upper  portion  of  the  cylinder 
draws  the  air  from  without  during  the  descent  of  the  piston,  and  forces 
that  which  is  beneath  it  through  the  chamber  into  the  pipes  with  which 
it  is  connected.  When  the  piston  is  raised,  the  reverse  of  this  takes 
place :  the  lower  portion  receives  air  from  without,  whilst  the  upper  dis- 
charges that  which  it  contains  through  the  pipes  leading  to  the  tuyers. 
The  machine  is  by  this  means  made  to  throw  into  the  furnace  a  nearly 
continuous  flow  of  air ;  the  only  time  at  which  the  current  is  interrupted 
being  that  at  which  the  piston  has  reached  the  fuU  extent  of  its  stroke, 
and  before  it  has  begun  to  move  in  a  contrary  direction. 

As,  however,  it  is  of  importance  that  the  regularity  of  the  blast  should 
be  maintained,  the  pipe,  O,  leading  from  the  chamber,  B,  is  made  to  com- 
municate with  a  closed  reservoir  of  wrought-iron,  where  the  variations 
referred  to  are  lost  through  the  elasticity  of  the  air  itself.  The  piston  of 
the  blowing  machine  is  now  almost  invariably  worked  by  steam  power, 
being  often  attached  by  a  parallel  adjustment  to  the  oscillating  beam  of 
an  engine.  In  some  cases  each  machine  is  provided  with  two  blowing 
cylinders  acting  alternately  at  each  stroke  made  by  the  beam,  by  which 
the  motion  is  communicated.  The  power  required  to  work  an  apparatus 
of  this  kind  necessarily  depends  on  its  size,  and  also  on  that  of  the 
furnace  or  series  of  furnaces  which  it  supplies. 

Blomng-Engine  at  Dowlaia  Iron-Worlcs. — The  large  blowing-engine 
at  the  Dowlais  Iron- Works,  a  section  of  the  air  cylinder  of  which  is 
given  ^g,  56,  was  erected  in  1851  by  Mr.  Truran,  and  has  been  described 
by  Mr.  Menelaus  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Institute  of  Mechanical 
Engineers.'  Fig.  57  is  a  side  elevation  of  this  engine.  The  blowing- 
cylinder,  A,  is  144  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  stroke  of  12  feet,  making 
20  double-strokes  per  minute,  the  pressure  of  the  blast  being  3^  lbs.  per 
square  inch. 

The  discharge-pipe,  O,  is  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  140  yards  in 
length;  thus  answering  the  purpose  of  a  regulator.  The  area  of  the 
entrance  air-valves  is  56  square  feet.  The  amount  of  air  discharged  per 
minute,  at  the  above  pressure,  is  about  44,000  cubic  feet. 

The  steam-cylinder,  C,  is  55  inches  in  diameter,  has  a  stroke  of  IS 
feet,  with  a  steam  pressure  of  60  lbs.  on  the  square^  inch,  and  works  up 
to  650-horse  power.  Steam  is  cut  off  when  the  piston  has  made  one- 
third  of  its  course.     There  is  also  on  one  side  of  the  steam-nozzle  a  small 
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Mparate  slide-Tslre  for  moving  the  engine  by  hand  when  starting.  The 
cylinder  porta  are  24  inches  wide  bj  6  inches  in  depth,  and  the  slide- 
Tklve  hss  a  etroke  of  1 1  inches  with  a  lap  of  half  an  inch.  This  engine 
is  aon-condensing,  and  the  exhaust-steam  is  discharged  into  a  cylindrical 
heating-tank  7  feet  in  diameter  and  36  feet  in  length,  containing  the 
water  employed  for  feeding  the  boilers  ;  beneath  the  steam-cylinder 
there  are  about  75  tons  of  cast-iron  framing,  and  10,000  cubic  feet  of 

D  two  parts,  each  weighing  about  16|  tons,  the  total 
weight  upon  the  gudgeons  being  44  tons.  It  is  40  feet  1  inch  fiom 
outside  centre  to  outside  centre,  and  is  connected  to  the  crank  on  the 
8j-wheel  shaft  by  an  oak  sweep-rod,  strengthened  from  end  to  end  by 


Fix-  (7.— BICFWlng-ltiiginB,  DowUli. 

wrongbt-iron  straps.  The  fiy-wheel,  D,  ia  22  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighs 
35  tons.  Steam  is  suppHed  by  eight  Cornish  boilers,  each  42  feet  long 
and  7  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  single  internal  flue,  4  feet  in  diameter,  in 
which  there  is  a  fire-place  9  feet  long. 

For  some  time  this  engine  supplied  blast  to  eight  large  furnaces, 
Tsiying  in  diameter  from  16  to  18  feet  at  the  boshes  ;  it  is  now,  in  con- 
junction with  three  other  engines  of  smaller  sik,  blowing  twelve  fur- 
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naces,  eome  of  which  moke  upwards  of  235  tons  of  good  foi^  pig-iron 
per  week ;  the  weekly  make  of  the  twelve  furnaces  is  about  2,000  tons 
of  forge-pig. 

With  the  exception  of  the  cylindera,  which  wera  made  and  fitted  at 
the  Perran  Foundry,  Cornwall,  the  engine  and  boilers  were  made  at  the 
Dowlais  Works,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Compaay'a  engineer. 

Btoming-Engintt  in  the  North  of  England. — The  hlo  wing -engines 
employed, in  the  North  of  England  are  often. of  vertical  construction,  and 
are  sometimes  coupled  in  paira,  having  a  fly-wheel  between  them,  with 
cranks  at  rigltt  angles,  as  in  fig.  58,  which  represents  the  arraogement 


employed  at  Newport,  near  Middlesborough,  described  by  Sir  B.  Samuel- 
son  (May  1871),  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers. 
The  substitution  of  slide-valves  driven  by  eccentrics  for  clack-valves. 
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for  the  admission  and  discharge  of  the  air  from  blast-cylinderS|  has  been 
tried  at  dififerent  times ;  bat  sach  engines  have  not  been  found  advan- 
tageona,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  friction  on  the  valve-surfaces,  and 
the  great  wear  and  tear  to  which,  from  the  rapid  motion,  the  machinery 
is  subjected. 

In  Austria  small  direct-acting  blast-engines,  having  the  steam-cylinder 
uppermost^  are  much  used  for  charcoal  furnaces ;  they  are  generally  of 
small  dimensions,  averaging  from  25-  to  30-horse  power,  and  deliver  from 
2,300  to  2,500  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute. 

Horizontal  blast-engines  are  often  preferred  in  Ehenish  Prussia ;  the 
cylinders  are  placed  on  the  same  line,  and  the  rod  which  carries  the 
piston  passes  through  both  covers  of  the  blast-cylinder,  and  runs  in  guides 
on  either  side.  Two  engines  of  this  description  are  not  unfrequenUy 
coupled,  but  they  are  so  constructed  that  one  of  them  may  be  readily 
thrown  off  in  case  it  should  not  be  required.  An  engine  of  from  30-  to 
40-horse  power  is  sufficient  for  blowing  an  ordinary  charcoal  furnace,  but 
a  single  furnace  working  with  coke  requires  a  blowing-engine  of  from 
90-  to  lOO-horse  power. 

The  pressure  of  the  blast  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  fuel  employed 
and  the  burden  of  the  furnace.  In  some  parts  of  Europe  the  pressure  of 
air  employed  for  charcoal  furnaces  does  not  exceed  f  inch  of  mercury, 
while  in  American  anthracite  furnaces  a  pressure  of  15  inches,  corre- 
sponding to  7^  lbs.  per  square  inch,  is  often  used.  In  this  country, 
witii  tender  fuel,  a  pressure  of  from  2^  to  3  lbs.  is  employed,  but  with 
hard  coke  it  ranges  from  3^  to  5  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  practice  of  blowing  several  furnaces  with  one  engine,  although 
mechanically  economical,  is  attended  with  considerable  risk  should  any 
break-down  of  the  machinery  take  place.  It  is,  therefore,  always  desirable 
that  there  should  be  a  reserve  of  blowing  power,  and  that  the  work  should 
be  so  distributed  between  two  or  more  machines,  that  in  case  of  an  acci- 
dent to  one  of  them  the  blast  may  still  be  efficiently  kept  up.  When  there 
is  but  one  furnace,  a  pair  of  coupled  engines,  capable  of  being  worked 
independently  of  each  other,  may  be  employed  with  advantage. 

The  steam  power  required  for  furnishing  the  blast  to  a  modem 
furnace  of  laige  size  is  estimated  at  2|-horse  power  per  ton  of  coke  burnt 
per  twenty-four  hours.  Thus  a  furnace  making  90  tons  daily  with  a  coke 
consumption  of  21  cwts.  requires  2*5  x  1-05  x  90  =  236J-horse  power.  The 
iar^e  American  furnaces,  making  200  tons  and  upwards  per  day,  take  as 
much  as  500-hor3e  power  to  blow  them)  which  is  usually  distributed  over 
several  small  engines. 

On  account  of  the  variations  of  pressure  at  the  different  parts  of  the 
stroke  and  the  pulsations  caused  by  the  reciprocating  action  of  the  piston, 
toe  blast  issues  from  the  blowing-cylinder  with  a  somewhat  irregular  flow. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  a  steady  blast  from  the  various  nozzles,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  employ  some  means  for  rendering  the  pressure 
constant     This  may  be  effected  either  by  receiving  the  blast  in  a  reservoir 
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haying  a  capacity  several  times  greater  than  that  of  the  blowing-cylinder, 
or  by  delivering  it  into  a  second  cylinder  provided  with  a  loaded  piston, 
which  rises  when  the  amount  of  blast  increases,  but  falls  and  exercises  a 
compressing  action  when  the  supply  of  air  is  temporarily  diminished. 

The  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  loaded  bell  floating; 
like  a  gas-holder,  in  water ;  but  fixed  reservoirs  of  sufficient  capacity  are  '*■ 
equally  efficient,  and  are  now  generally  preferred.  These  are  usually 
made  of  sheet-iron,  and  had  formerly  a  spherical  or  dome-like  form,  but 
they  are  now  more  frequently  cylindrical,  and  should  have  a  capacity 
from  forty  to  fifty  times  greater  than  the  volume  of  air  delivered  per 
second  by  the  blowing-engine.  When,  however,  the  blast-main  is  long 
and  of  considerable  diameter,  with  two  or  more  engines  blowing  into  it 
at  the  same  time,  it  frequently  happens  that  sufficient  uniformity  of 
pressure  can  be  obtained  without  the  use  of  a  special  regulator.  In  some 
of  the  old  iron-works  a  brickwork  chamber,  lined  with  cement,  was  used 
as  a  regulator  for  the  blast. 

Hot-Blast. — A  patent  was  granted  in  1828  to  Mr.  James  Beaumont 
Neilson  entitled  '  Improved  Application  of  Air  to  produce  Heat  in  Fires, 
Forges,  and  Furnaces,  where  Bellows  or  other  blowing  Apparatus  are 
required.'  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  patentee  had  originally  no 
just  conception  of  the  great  value  of  his  invention,  or  of  the  important 
influence  it  was  destined  to  exert  on  the  manufacture  of  iron.  The  par- 
ticular reference  made  by  him  in  his  specification  to  smiths'  fires  and 
iron-founders'  cupolas,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  regarded  his  inven- 
tion as  being  more  particularly  applicable  to  such  purposes  than  to  the 
blast-furnace. 

Mr.  Neilson,  and  others  with  whom  he  had  entered  into  partnership, 
granted  a  license  in  1832  to  Messrs.  Baird,  the  proprietors  of  the  Gart- 
sherrie  Iron-Works,  Scotland,  in  consideration  of  receiving  one  shilling 
per  ton  on  the  iron  produced  at  their  establishment.  This  payment  was 
subsequently  disputed  by  the  licensees,  principally  on  the  ground  of 
insufficient  description  and  want  of  novelty,  but  they  further  contended 
that  cold-blast  was  practically  more  economical  The  trial  took  place  at 
Edinburgh  in  1843,  when  the  jury  awarded  the  patentees  damages  to 
the  amount  of  £11,867,  16s.  The  value  of  this  invention,  which,  at  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  was  thus  disputed,  is  now  universally  admitted, 
and  the  employment  of  the  hot-blast  has  been  proved  not  only  to  be 
attended  with  a  great  economy  of  fuel,  but  at  the  same  time  has  been 
found  to  increase  the  productive  power  of  the  furnace.  Heated  air  is 
consequently  at  the  present  time  employed  to  the  almost  total  exclusion 
of  cold-blast,  in  all  the  principal  iron-producing  districts  of  the  world ; 
cold-blast  being  retained  only  for  the  production  of  certain  special  brands 
of  cast-iron  which  command  a  high  price,  and  may  therefore  be  manu- 
factured at  a  correspondingly  enhanced  cost. 

The  temperature  to  which  the  blast  may  be  advantageously  raised 
appears  to  be  limited  only  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  apparatus  and  by 
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the  difficulty  of  keeping  it  tight  when  the  air  is  very  atrongly  heated. 
The  blast  is  not  generally  heated  beyond  350*  or  400°  C,  hut  it  is  found 
that  by  using  air  heated  to  650°  instead  of  400*  C,  a  saving  of  5  cwta.  of 
coke  per  ton  of  iron  made  can  be  effected.  In  some  cases  the  blast  is 
nov  used  at  a  visibly  red  heat,  or  about  600°  C,  but  when  such  extreme 
temperatDies  are  employed  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  metallic  pipes 
of  the  stove  renders  a  special  construction  of  the  heating  apparatus 
necesnry. 


Conunon  Slave. — An  apparatus  commonly  employed  for  producing 
hot-blast  of  comparatively  low  temperature  consists  of  a  series  of  parallel 
tubes,  arranged  in  a  fire-brick  chamber,  where  they  are  heated  externally, 
ridier  by  the  combuslion  of  solid  fuel,  or  by  that  of  the  waste  gases  from 
the  furnace.  One  end  of  these  tubes  is  in  communication  With  a  main, 
which  supplies  cold  air  from  the  blowing-engine,  while  the  other  is  con- 
nected with  that  which  conveys  heated  air  to  the  tuyers.     In  the  older 
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stoves  the  fire-place  is  rectangular,  and  two  mains,  which  are  parallel  to 
the  longer  sides  and  circular  in  section,  are  provided  with  a  number  of 
sockets  into  which  the  ends  of  the  heating-pipes  are  cemented. 

These  pipes,  similar  in  section,  and  having  the  form  of  a  syphon 
or  arch,  are  placed  in  the  position  shown  in  fig.  59,  which  represents  a 
transverse  section  of  a  hot-blast  stove ;  their  extremities  are  severally 
attached  to  the  mains,  a  and  6,  by  cement  joints.  The .  grate,  c,  ex- 
tends along  the  whole  length  of  tlie  apparatus,  and  the  ilame  an^l 
heated  gases,  after  playing  against  the  under  sides  of  the  tubes,  pass 
around  and  between  them,  finally  escaping  to  a  chimney  provided  for 
that  purpose.  The  cold  air  from  the  blast-engine,  entering  by  the  main, 
a,  on  one  side,  flows  continuously  through  the  arched  pipes,  where  it 
becomes  heated,  and  passes  off  to  the  tuyers  by  the  opposite  main,  6. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  larger  amount  of  heating  surface,  the  arched  or 
horse-shoe  pipes  are  usually  made  with  a  flattened  elliptical  section 
instead  of  a  circular  one,  and  inverted  V-shaped  pipes  are  frequently  em- 
ployed instead  of  those  of  the  arched  form  shown  in  the  engraving.  The 
heating  power  of  the  apparatus  has  also  been  augmented  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  stops  in  the  mains,  by  which  the  air  is  compelled  to  pass  alternately 
backwards  and  forwards  through  the  vertical  pipes  before  being  con- 
ducted to  the  furnaces.  In  all  cases  the  cold  air  is  introduced  at  one 
end  of  the  stove,  and  passes  off  to  the  tuyers  from  the  other  extremity. 
The  arched  pipes  of  hot-blast  stoves  are  liable  to  become  broken  by 
the  expansion  and  contraction  caused  by  variations  of  temperature,  unless 
they  are  allowed  a  certain  freedom  of  motion  ;  this  is  provided  for  by 
supporting  one  of  the  mains  on  rollers  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  of  its 
moving  inwards  or  outwards,  according  as  the  pipes  either  contract  or 
expand. 

Circular  Stove. — Round  stoves  are  sometimes  employed  in  place 
of  the  rectangular  stove  above  described,  and,  in  such  cases,  the  air- 
mains  are  replaced  by  an  annular  cast-iron  box,  having  a  square  or 
trapezoidal  section  ;  this  is  divided  by  a  central  partition  into  two  hollow 
rings,  one  of  which  corresponds  to  the  cold  and  the  other  to  the  hot-air 
main  of  the  ordinary  stove.  The  vertical  pipes,  instead  of  being  arched, 
are  connected  at  top  by  a  short  horizontal  connecting-piece.  Fig.  60 
represents  a  vertical  section  through  the  centre  of  a  stove  of  this  kind. 
Fig.  61  is  a  horizontal  section  through  the  air-box. 

The  cold  air  first  enters  the  outer  ring,  a,  where  it  is  interrupted  by 
a  stop,  fig.  61,  and  then  reaches  the  inner  ring,  5,  by  ascending  a  number 
of  the  outer  vertical  pipes  and  descending  an  equal  number  of  those  of 
the  inside  series.  A  stop  in  the  inner  ring  causes  the  air  to  again  pass 
through  an  equal  number  of  the  vertical  tubes  into  the  outer  one,  by 
which  its  temperature  is  still  further  augmented. 

Pistol-Pipe  Stove. — Another  modification,  known  as  the  "  pistol-pipe 
stove,''  is  made  use  of  in  some  districts  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in 
France,  Germany,  and  other  pai-ts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
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In  this  case  the  two  vertical  pipes  nr  Hmbs  are  replaced  by  a  single 
one  divided  longitudinally  by  a  division  reaching  nearly  to  tlie  top,  whick 
is  closed,  enlarged,  and  bent  over  in  the  form  of  a  pistol-stock.     These 


fig.  02.— Flitol-np*  Stan ;  tiuunn*  Motion. 

pipes  are  arranged  on  either  side  of  a  fire-place,  as  shown,  fig.  62,  and 
the  cold  air  which  enters  one  division  descends  through  the  other,  and 
after  becoming  heated  by  the  furnace,  finally  passes  off  to  the  tuyers. 

Stove  used  at  Neustadt. — At  the  Neustadt  Iron-Works,  Hanover,  a 
form  of  stove  is  employed  of  which  fig.  63  represents  a  vertical  section. 
The  heating  coil  consists  of  four  cast-iron  pipes  united  by  semicircnlar 
bends,  and  three  such  series  are  so  connected  by  branch  pipes  that  the 
whole  apparatus  consists  of  twelve  tubes.  The  cold  air  enters  at  a,  and 
passing  downwards,  finally  passes  off  in  a,  heated  state  at  b;  the  fuel 
employed  is  waste  gas  from  the  falast-fumace,  which  arrives  through 
the  large  wrought-iron  main,  c,  and  is  supplied  to  the  furnace  through 
jet-pipes,  d.  The  jets,  rf,  are  provided  with  a  central  tube,  through 
which  air  is  admitted  at  e,  in  order  to  effect  the  combustion  of  the  gas. 

The  pipe,  /,  is  one  of  a  series  employed  for  superheating  st«ani. 
This  type  of  stove  has  been  much  used  in  Korth  Germany,  where  it  is 
known  as  the  Westpholian  jiattern.     The  pipes  generally  used  an  of  a 


Sntteneil  elliptical  section,  placed  with  the  loDger  axes  nprjglit ;  the  coil 
i*  sometimee  10  or  12  pipes  high,  and  the  beiids,  tliough  not  heated,  are 
iincloeed  between  walls.     Another  form,  known  as  the  Lorraine  stove,  has 


nt.  SB.  — Hat-Bl>>t  StoTt,  NmuUdt :  tutUchI  moUod. 

tile  bends  on  one  side  only,  the  pipes  being  closed  at  the  back  and 
iliTided  by  a  mid-feather,  as  in  the  pistol-pipe  stove. 

Courper'e  Stove. — When  it  is  desired  to  heat  the  blast  above  a  visibly 
red  beat  (about  1,100°  F.),  stoves  containing  large  masses  of  fire-brick, 
which  are  worked  intermittently  on  Siemens'  regenerative  principh 
»n  substituted  for  those  with  east-iron  pipes.  This  important  improve- 
luent  in  blast-fumace  practice  was  invented  by  Mr.  £.  A.  Cowper, 
whose  stove  is  represented  with  its  newest  modifications  in  ^gs. 
6<,  65,  66.  It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  tower  with  a  domed  top,  £, 
40  to  65  feet  high,  and  26  to  28  feet  in  diameter,  built  of  fire-brick, 
with  an  iron  casing,  I.  A  tube  or  flame-Sue,  F,  placed  eccentrically 
within  the  stove,  extends  from  the  bottom  to  tlie  spring  of  tlie  dome, 
while  the  remaining  space  being  filled  with  fire-bricks  forms  the  regene- 
rator, R.    The  bricks  are  carried  upon  grids,  supported  by  girders,  I', 
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80  AS  to  leave  a  clear  space  at  the  bottom,  which  U  acoesaible  by  the 
nutuholes,  M.  The  gas  from  the  furnace,  introduced  by  the  gaa-valve,  G, 
to  the  bumew,  N,  is  burnt  by  ait  supplied  through  the  air-valve.  A,  form- 
ing a  body  of  flame  in  F,  which  descends  through  the  pa^sai^  of  the 


Flff.  «.— Oowptr'iSeoT*;  Tortloal  aMttan. 

regenerator  oud  passes  out  by  the  chimney  valve,  V.  The  brickwork  of 
the  regenerator  absorbs  heat  continuously  from  the  flame  until  it  reaches 
a  maximum  temperature  at  the  top,  when  the  pile  is  visibly  red  hot  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  bottom.  The  gas  ie  then  shut  ofi',  and  cold- 
blast,  admitted  by  the  valve,  C,  is  passed  through  in  the  reverse  direc- 
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tion,  vhicb  becoming  heated  in  its  passage,  cools  down  the  brickwork 
in  *  conesponding  degree,  and  ie  delivered  ae  hot-blast  by  the  valve,  H. 
When  the  brickwoik  is  cooled  below  s,  red  heat  for  about  three^uartere 
of  its  height,  the  blast  is  stopped  and  gas  is  turned  on  to  re-heat  it,  and 
M  on.     Two  stoves 
at  least  are  provided 
for  each  {nmace,  one 
of  which  is  on  gas 
while  the  other  is  on 
blast.      The    regene- 
rator  is   filled   with  . 
Cowper's  honeycomb 
bricks,  fig.  66.    These  ' 
are  hexagonal  tubular 
bricks     two     inches 
thick  with  ladialspurs 
at  the  angles,  which 

when    piled   in   the  pig.»,_cowi«r'.Bto«;bori™t.i«ti™. 

stove,  aa  in  fig.   64, 

^re  a  series  of  six-sided  flues  with  walls  nnifomily  two  inches  thick. 
The  top  course  is  made  with  a  sharp  edge  to  check  the  lodging  of  any  dust. 
The  ordinary  way  of  cleaning  the  stoves  from  dust  that  may  have  hung 
against  the  sides  of  the  passages  is  to  fill  it  with  blast  at  the  maximum 
pressure,  and  suddenly  to  blow  it  out  by  opening  the  throttle-valve,  T,ot 
by  firing  a  gun  in  the  space  below  the 
fnrdera.     When   cold,  the   flues   may  be 
bnuhed  down  from  above  from  the  space 
under  the  dome,  which  is  accessible  from 
the  gallery  and  cleaning- doors  at  the  top. 
The  internal  angles  of  the  honeycomb  are 
rounded,  afibrding  a  passage  which  is  found 
to  be  less  liable  to  clioke  from  deposit 
than  that  formed  of  the  thin  bricks  placed 
OD  edge,  formerly  used.    At  the  present  time 
■bout  370  of  these  stoves  are  used  in  the 
different    iron -making   countries   of    the 
world ;  the  maximum  temperature  of  blast 
obtained  being  from  1,A00°  to  1,600°  F.>     rig.  b<,— cowpariscovai  dstniiiof 
The   average   saving  of    fuel   over  pipe-  brickwork, 

ttovce  is  about  5  cwts.  per  ton  of  iron  made,  while  the  make  is  increased 
ibont  20  per  cent     The  consumption  of  coke  has  been  brought  down  to 

■  The  Cowpar  ttorei  nt  Kewport  Tron-Worlu,  HiddlHbaroaf{h,  euh  of  18,610  onbio 
(wt  npuitr,  of  wbioh  8,406  cubio  fMt  ara  occupied  by  briokwork,  leaTiag  ]0,S04  oubia 
f«t  tor  fn*- uiii  alr-pungBa.  giTiugm  benting  (nrfaceot  42,860  iqunrc  feet,  furniih  bliut 
u  1,414'  F.  for  k  furakc*  86  bj  27  feat,  mnking  461  toni  of  pig-iron  per  ir«k  from  38 
ptreoit.  on.  with  ■  ooniamption  of  3I'8<>wU.  of  oobs  per  ton  of  iron;  or2t  owt*.  Isu 
tbn  vbaa  iron-pip*  itorw,  giving  ■  baat  ol  990*  F.,  vera  nied. 


^Hk 
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17  cwts.  pet  ton  of  hamatite-pig,  19  cnte.  per  ton  of  Cleveland  pig,  and 
with  law  coal  to  29  cwts.  per  ton  of  foi^e-pig,  and  31  cwta.  per  Ion  of 
Na  1  pig, 

WhifjeeWa  Stove. — A  modiiication  of  the  regenerative  stove  intro- 
duced by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Whitwell  in  1865  is  shown  in  its  original 
form  in  figs.  67,  68,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  eesentially  a  repro- 
duction in  fire-brick  of  the  serpentine  pipe-stove,  with  the  coil  placed 


Fig.  «T  — WhltwoU'l  Bton  :  Tartlol  Motion 


Flj.  BS.— Whltireir*  3to«  ;  bartnnul  nctlon 


vertically  instead  of  horizontally.  The  gas  admitted  at  A  is  burnt  by 
air  admitted  through  the  feed  passages,  a ,-  the  flame  passing  up  and  down 
by  the  serpentine  passages  between  the  numerous  dividing  walls,  gives 
up  its  heat  to  the  latter,  which  consist  of  7-inch  brickwork,  and  escapes 
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to  the  chimney  by  the  passage  C.  When  the  stove  is  heated,  cold-blast  is 
admitted  at  D  and  passes  out  heated  at  B.  The  progress  of  the  cooling 
is  watched  by  sight-holes,  6,  the  walls  of  the  first  two  passages  not  being 
allowed  to  go  below  a  red  heat  The  crowns  of  the  arches  at  the  ends/ 
are  removable,  so  that  by  opening  the  covers,  e,  the  passages  are  made 
accessible  for  sweeping  down  or  scraping  the  sides.  The  dust  removed 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  stove,  and  is  withdrawn  through  the  side  doors,  g. 
The  dimensions  of  the  stove  shown  in  figs.  67,  68,  are  22  feet  in  diameter 
and  25  feet  high,  which  size  was  used  at  the  Consett  Iron-Works  in  1869. 
The  flame  passes  twelve  times  through  the  entire  height  of  the  stove,  the 
passages  having  a  total  length  of  240  feet  and  a  heating  surface  of  9,000 
square  feet.  Subsequently  the  height  has  been  greatly  increased  and 
the  number  of  reversals  of  the  flame  correspondingly  diminished,  so  that 
at  present  it  is  customary  to  build  them  of  a  height  equal  to  or  greater 
than  that  of  the  furnaces  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  largest  size 
adopted  is  70  feet  high  and  25  feet  in  diameter,  with  35,000  square 
feet  of  heating  surface,  the  gas  passing  only  four  times  through  the  stove. 
The  thickness  of  the  walls  is  also  reduced  to  5  inches,  and  a  large 
number  of  thin  walls  are  adopted,  dividing  the  interior  into  numerous 
rectangular  passages  from  5  to  6  inches  square.  A  domed  top  is  also 
now  used  instead  of  the  flat  one  shown  in  fig.  67. 

A  modification  of  the  Whitwell  stove  known  as  the  Gordon-Whitwell- 
Cowper  stove  has  lately  been  introduced  in  America,  in  which  the  number 
of  passages  for  the  flames  is  reduced  to  three,  and  the  exit  of  the  spent 
gases  is  at  the  top  under  the  dome,  so  that  each  stove  can  have  its  own 
diimney,  and  dispense  with  the  long  underground  flues  and  tall  stacks 
required  when  the  gases  pass  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  stove. 

The  Massick  and  Crooke  fire-brick  stoves,  which  have  been  introduced 
at  some  Cumberland  and  Scotch  furnaces,  have  a  central  combustion 
chamber  with  a  number  of  narrow  rectangular  passages  forming  the  heat- 
absorbing  surface  arranged  concentrically  around  it.  \  A  central  heating- 
tube  or  gas-burner  was  adopted  in  the  early  form  of  Cowper's  stoves, 
as  figured  in  the  last  edition  of  this  work,  but  it  was  subsequently  aban- 
doned for  an  eccentric  position,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  equally 
distributing  the  gas  through  the  whole  of  the  regenerative  passages. 

Bl€ut'Pipe»  and  Nozzles, — The  blast  issuing  from  the  stoves  is  carried 
roand  the  furnace  in  a  circular  main,  which,  in  the  older  ones,  enclosed 
in  a  square  casing  of  masonry,  passes  through  the  arched  openings 
traversing  the  pillars  supporting  the  stack,  but  in  the  newer  form  of 
furnaces  is,  at  a  certain  height  above  the  ground,  secured  to  the  columns 
enclosing  the  hearth*  When  the  blast  is  at  or  above  a  red  heat,  the  main 
is  internally  lined  with  firebrick.  Opposite  each  tuyer  a  branch-pipe  is 
brought  down  to  the  proper  level ;  these  are  turned  at  right  angles,  and 
connected  with  the  blast-nozzles.  A  throttle-  or  slide-valve  is  attached 
to  each  branch  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  or  cutting  off  the  blast, 
while  a  similar  valve  of  larger  dimensions  is  fitted  to  the  main  between 
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the  stove  and  furnace.  A  self-acting  stop-valve  is  often  used  in  the 
tuyer-pipe.  This  consists  of  a  heavy  flap-valve  which  opens  outwania 
by  the  pressure  of  the  blast,  but  falls  back  against  its  seat  when  the 
blast  is  stopped,  and  so  prevents  the  penetration  of  furnace  gas  into  the 
blast-main. 

When  cold-blast  is  employed,  a  conical  nozzle  is  attached  to  the 
blast-pipe  by  a  short  leather  tube,  but  when  hot-blast  is  made  use  of,  it 
is  necessary  that  all  the  fittings  shoidd  be  of  metal,  and  means  are  con- 
sequently provided  for  adjusting  the  nozzles  by  the  aid  of  ball-and-socket 
joints  and  telescope  tubes.  Water-tuyers  are  made  either  of  wrought  or 
cast-iron,  of  a  combination  of  both,  or  of  copper  or  bronze ;  the  latter 
are  said  to  possess  the  advantage  of  not  being  readily  destroyed  hy 
"  ironing ; "  that  is,  of  being  attacked  by  the  imperfectly  fused  masses 
of  iron  which  sometimes  adhere  to  them  when  the  furnace  is  not  in  good 
working  order. 

The  number  of  tuyers  and  the  method  of  their  arrangement  vary  ia 
accordance  with  the  size  of  the  furnace  and  the  nature  of  the  fuel 
employed.  Small  charcoal  furnaces  have  frequently  only  two  tuyers 
placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  hearth  ;  three  is,  however,  a  more  usual 
number,  one  being  placed  opposite  the  tymp,  and  the  two  others  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  hearth.  In  the  case  of  very  large  furnaces,  the 
tuyers  are  sometimes  arranged  in  series,  two  being  placed  on  either  side 
of  the  hearth,  and  the  same  number  at  the  back,  or  three  at  the  sides  and 
either  one  or  two  at  the  ,back.  Sometimes  a  special  tuyer  is  added  on 
the  tymp  side  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  obstruction  caused  by 
local  cooling,  and  is  only  used  in  case  of  the  hearth  becoming  obstructed 
by  accumulations  of  imperfectly  fused  matter. 

Utiuzation  of  Wastb  Gases. — Shortly  after  the  application  of  hot- 
blast  to  iron-making,  various  attempts  were  made  to  employ  the  waste 
heat  escaping  from  the  throat  of  the  furnace  for  the  purpose  of  heating 
the  air  with  which  it  is  supplied. 

One  of  the  methods  formerly  employed  for  attaining  this  object  con- 
sisted in  ranging  a  series  of  iron  pipes  round  the  tunnel-head,  in  which 
the  blast  was  heated  by  the  flame  passing  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace.  In  other  instances  the  pipes  wore  either  coiled  around  the 
interior  of  the  upper  part  of  the  stack,  so  as  to  be  heated  by  direct 
contact  with  the  ignited  material  which  it  contained,  or  were  so  en- 
closed in  brickwork  as  to  become  heated  by  transmission.  All  these 
contrivances  have,  however,  been  successively  abandoned,  since  from  their 
inefficiency  and  the  difficulty  attending  their  repair  when  they  got  out 
of  order,  their  use  was  not  found  advantageous. 

An  improvement  on  this  plan  was  invented  by  Mr.  James  Palmer 
Budd,  of  the  Ystalyfera  Iron- Works  in  South  Wales.  Instead  of  making 
the  heating  apparatus  an  integral  part  of  the  furnace,  the  stoves  were  in 
this  case  so  arranged  as  to  allow  of  their  being  repaired  without  inter- 
fering with  the  action  of  the  furnaces  with  which  they  were  connected. 
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toves  were  bnilt  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  throat  of  the  furnace 
I  they  supplied  with  hot  air,  and  a  chimney,  25  feet  higher  than 
op  of  the  platform,  afforded  the  meana  of  drawing  into  them 
ich  of  the  heated  gases  and  flame  as  might  be  required.  These 
carried  from  the  furnace  by  a.  series  of  iluea  about  three  feet 
the  top,  communicating  with  the  hot-air  chamber  in  which 
placed  arched  pipes  heated  by  the  gases  issuing  from  the  furnace. 
:hinmey  and  its  damper  regulated  the  heat  of  the  stove ;  cross- 
connected  the  upriglit-pipes,  and  side-pipes  conveyed  the  ait 
ng  by  mains  to  various  cross-pipes.  The  lieated  air  was  after- 
:  conveyed  to  the  tuyers  by  downcast-pipes.  A  door  was  placed  in 
rickwork  of  the  building  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  the  apparatus 

I  entering  to  make  repairs. 

II  these  contrivances  have,  however,  given  place  to  various  systems 
inveying  the  combustible  waste  gases  in  pipes  or  culverts  to  the 
I  where  they  are  required  to  be  burnt  as  fuel.  In  addition  to  the 
lie  heat  which  the  gases  are  capable  of  directly  communicating  to 
■ody  with  which  they  may  be  brought  in  contact,  the  whole  of  tho 
IS  column  issuing  from  the  throat  of  a  blast-furnace  is  inflammable, 
after  its  temperature  has  been  reduced  to  that  of  the  surrounding 
phere.  The  combustion  of  these  gases,  therefore,  affords  a  new  and 
ly  distinct  source  of  heat.  Various  patents  have  at  different  times 
taken  out  for  methods  by  which  the  heat  thus  lost  has  been 
t  to  be  usefully  applied,  bnt  the  diflicnltieB  attending  the  conihus- 
if  waste  gases,  added  to  the  compiirative  cheapness  of  fuel,  for  a  long 
prevented  their  being  exteitstvely  used  in  this  country.  On  tho 
neat  of  Europe,  where  fuel  is  more  expensive,  the  utilization  of 

gases  was  much  earlier  introduced,  but  at  the  present  time 
employment  has  become  almost  nniversal  in  all  iron-producing 
:ts. 

1  many  small  charcoal  furnaces,  in  which  the  throat  remains  open, 
;ases  are  taken  off  by  iron  pipes  which  perforate .  the  brickwork 
10  to  12  feet  below  the  top.  In  Sweden  this  plan  is  generally 
ed,  bnt  it  can  be  applied  on  only  a  limited  scale,  and  the  supply  is 
I  to  be  somewhat  irregular  from  the  occasional  partial  stopple  of 
peninga  by  the  descending  charges. 

nether  method  for  collecting  the  gases  is  by  partially  closing  the 
h  of  the  furnace,  so  as  to  cause  a  slight  impediment  to  the  escape  of 
iseous  products,  and  then  drawing  them  ofT  by  proper  Sues  and 

to  where  it  is  intended  they  shall  be  consumed. 
a  order  to  do  this,  a  cylinder  of  cast-iron,  of  a  smaller  diameter  than 
:hroBt  of  the  furnace,  and  having  a  depth  equal  to  its  width,  is 
times  used.  This  is  suspended  by  a  strong  flange  within  the  tunnel- 
,  and  as  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  is  constantly  kept  charged  with 
ral  and  fuel,  while  a  clear  annular  space  remains  between  the  iron 
r  and  the  lining,  it  is  evident  that  this  roust  be  filled  with  gases 
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issuing  from  tbe  apparatus,  which  may  he  readily  conducted  by  flues 
OT  pipes  to  any  situation  where  they  may  be  required  for  combustion. 
In  furnaces  built  especially  with  a  view  to  economizing  the  heat  to  be 
obtained  by  burning  the  unconsuraed  gases,  the  internal  iron  liniDg  is 
sometimes  replaced  by  an  annular  flue  made  in  the  brickwork  a  few  feet 
below  the  throat.  This  is  connected  by  several  openings  with  the  interior 
of  the  stack,  and  as  the  charges  thrown  into  the  furnace  above  this  point 
naturally  offer  a  certain  resistance  to  the  exit  of  the  escaping  gases,  they 
find  their  way  into  the  annular  flue  before  described,  whence  they  are 
readily  drown  off  in  any  direction  in  which  they  are  required,  and  may 
be  conducted  to  a  distance  of  several  hundred  feet. 

Method  of  Colleeling  Gases  at  Darleuton. — Fig.  69  is  a  vertical  sec- 
tion of  the  top  of  a  furnace  at  Darlaston,  where  this  system  of  collecting 
waste  gases  waft  introduced  by  Mr.  G.  Addenbroke.     There  are  fifteen 


ng.  fl>.— Top  of  Furniiu,  Dirluton  ;  vcrtlol  nctlon. 

gos-openings,  a,  around  tho  neck  of  the  furnace,  each  23^  inches  wide  and 
11^  inches  high,  and  consequently  presenting  an  aperture  of  270  square 
inches,  making  a  total  area  of  4,050  square  inches  for  drawing  off  tbo 
gases.  The  large  gas-flue,  b,  surrounding  the  neck  of  the  fumace  is 
lined  with  fire-brick,  and  is  4  feet  3  inches  high  to  the  crown  of  the  arcb. 
having  a  mean  width  of  3  feet  The  outside  of  the  furnace  from  a  little 
below  the  bottom  of  the  flue  upwards  is  cased  with  wrought-iron  plates, 
to  which  is  fastened  a  light  iron  gallery,  c,  for  the  convenience  of  clean- 
ing the  flue,  b.  A  series  of  openings,  e,  is  made  all  round  the  outer  side 
of  the  flue,  and  these  are  closed  by  pieces  of  boiler-plate  luted  with  fire- 
clay, and  held  in  their  places  by  cross-bura  and  wedges  ;  by  means  of 
these  the  whole  of  the  flue  may  be  cleaned  out  in  tlie  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  at  any  time  when  the  blast  is  off  the  fumace.  The  bottom  of 
the  flue  is  at  a  lower  level  than  tlie  edge  of  the  openings,  a,  iu  order 
that  the  dust  carried  over  may  accumulate  for  some  time  before  iu- 
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ierfering  with  the  exit  of  the  gases.  The  gas-mains  are  5  feet  in  diameter, 
and,  in  case  of  the  top  of  the  materials  sinking  helow  the  gas-openings, 
any  damage  is  prevented  by  shutting  the  valve,  ^,  when  the  whole  of  the 
gas  will  bam  at  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  without  injury  resulting  to  the 
apparatus. 

LangerCs  ApparcUua. — When  it  is  desired  to  utilize  all  the  gases  issuing 
from  a  furnace  it  becomes  necessary  to  close  the  throat  At  Siegburg, 
an  the  Rhine,  Langen's  apparatus  for  the  collection  of  waste  gases  is  em- 
ployed ;  the  furnace  mouth  being  closed  by  a  lid,  in  the  form  of  a  bell- 
shaped  tube,  resting  in  an  inverted  conical  ring.  This  tube  may  be 
raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  a  lever,  for  the  purpose  of  charging,  and 
is  at  its  extremity  provided  with  a  lip,  which  dips  into  a  water-trough  in 
the  gas-main,  forming  a  perfectly  air-tight  joint.  At  the  time  of  charg- 
ing, the  bell  is  lifted,  and,  sliding  in  the  water-joint  on  the  gas-tube, 
allows  the  charge  in  the  cup-shaped  ring  to  fall  into  the  furnace.  To  pre- 
vent any  accident  from  explosion,  a  safety-valve  is  placed  on  the  top  of 
^e  conical  tube,  and  another  on  the  gas-tube. 

At  Horde,  Langen's  apparatus  has  been  modified  as  follows : — The 
month  of  the  furnace,  9  feet  in  diameter,  is  closed  by  a  flat  lid  of  cast- 
iron,  which,  although  it  cannot  be  raised,  may  be  readily  turned  on  rollers, 
and  is  kept  air-tight  by  a  water-joint ;  a  gas-pipe,  3  feet  in  diameter, 
is  placed  on  this  lid  and  is  kept  tight  in  the  same  way.  This  cover 
is  provided,  on  its  circumference,  with  four  apertures  closed  by  valves 
kept  tight  by  water,  through  which,  in  quick  succession,  the  charging  of 
the  fnmace  is  effected  Before  re-charging,  the  movable  lid  is  made  to 
traverse  one-eighth  of  a  revolution,  thus  uniformly  distributing  the 
materials  round  the  circumference  of  the  furnace. 

Cup  and  Cone, — The  simplest  method  of  closing  the  throat  of  the 
furnace,  and  that  which  is  most  generally  used,  is  the  ^  cup  and  cone  "  or 
'•  bell  and  hopper,"  fig.  70,  first  applied  by  Mr.  Parry  at  the  Ebbw  Vale 
Iron- Works.  It  consists  of  an  inverted  cast-iron  cone,  a,  fixed  to  the 
top  of  the  furnace,  of  which  the  lower  aperture  is  about  one-half  the 
diameter  of  the  throat.  A  cast-iron  cone,  6,  is  placed  in  the  furnace 
below  this  cup  or  funnel,  and  suspended  by  a  chain,  c,  to  an  arch-headed 
lever,  d,  carrying  a  counter-balance  at  the  opposite  end.  The  raising  or 
lowering  of  this  cone  is  often  effected  by  a  pinion  on  the  shaft  of  a 
hand-wheel,  0,  gearing  into  a  segmental  rack  attached  to  the  lever.  When 
the  cone  is  raised,  it  bears  against  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  and  forms  a 
•topper,  which  prevents  the  escape  of  gas  from  the  top  of  the  furnace. 
Thus  prevented  from  escaping  by  the  throat,  the  gaseous  fuel  is  conducted 
throngh  an  orifice  made  in  the  wall  of  the  furnace,  above  the  level  of 
the  charges,  and  is  conveyed,  by  iron  pipes,  to  any  part  of  the  works 
where  its  combustion  is  to  be  effected. 

In  V.  Hoff's  modification  of  the  cup  and  cone,  which  is  largely 
used  in  Germany,  the  cone  is  surmounted  by  a  cylinder  which  slides 
telescopically  upon  a  fixed  central  tube  like  that  of  fig.  71,  the  union 
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being  made  gas-tight  by  a  water-joiat.     Tiiia  combines  the  advantages  of 
the  central  gas  discharge  and  of  the  distributing  cone. 

Method  Employed  at  OroimonL — At  Grosmont,  Torkebire,  and  Barrow- 
iu-Furaess,  Lancashire,  the  waste  gas  is  taken  off  in  a  wrougbt-iron 
tube,  a,  fig,  71,  about  5  feet  in  diameter,  which  extends  5  feet  down 


Fig.  TO.— Cnpuid  Colli;  Tartlcal  hcUod. 

the  throat  of  the  furnace,  and  is  lined  on  the  inside  and  cased  outside 
with  rofractoTj  brick.  This  tube  is  supported  by  a  brickwork  dome,  i\ 
built  in  the  throat  of  the  furnace,  supported  by  buttresses  of  the 
same  material.  This  dome  has  six  openings,  c,  at  the  sides,  for  charging 
purposes,  and  another  in  the  ceutre,  corresponding  with  the  tube,   a. 


Fig.  Tl.  -Top  of  Funuca,  Gnumoot ;  nrtioil  hcUod. 

The  famacn  is  provided  with  the  usual  brick  chimney  at  top,  which  has 
wrought-iron  swing  doors  corresponding  with  the  openings  in  the  crown. 
Espausion-boxes  are  fixed  at  intervals  along  tlia  tube  by  which  the  gas 
is  conducted  to  the  boilers  and  hot-blast  stoves,  and  a  flup-valve,  d,  op>cn- 
ing  outwards,  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  tube  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
iti  and,  if  necessary,  to  act  as  a  safety-valve.     This  form  of  gas-collecting 
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bja  central  syphon  tube  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Darby,  and  is  still  used  to 
some  extent ;  but  the  supporting  arches  in  the  furnace  are  replaced  by  a 
girder-f laming  above  the  furnace  top,  from  which  the  tube  is  suspended. 

In  some  of  the  charcoal  furnaces  of  America  the  charging  is  effected 
by  barrows,  which  are  constructed  exactly  on  the  principle  of  the  cup 
and  cone;  and  at  Rhonitz,  in  Hungary,  cylindrical  charging  barrows 
are  employed,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  material  is  dropped  in  the 
centre  of  the  furnace  whilst  the  remainder  is  distributed  in  a  circle  next 
the  brickwork. 

Composition  of  Wastb  Gasbs. — The  composition  of  the  gases  of  the 
blast-furnace  at  various  heights  has  at  different  times  been  investigated 
by  Bansen,  Playfair,  Ebelmen,  Scheerer,  Tunner,  and  others.  The 
results  arrived  at  by  these  chemists  have,  after  making  due  allowance  for 
the  different  characteristics  of  the  fuels  employed,  generally  agreed  very 
eloeely,  and  have  afforded  much  valuable  information  relative  to  the 
chemical  reactions  which  successively  take  place.  The  gases  issuing  from 
the  throat  of  a  furnace  practically  contain  the  whole  of  the  carbon  of  the 
fuel  consumed,  with  the  exception  of  the  comparatively  small  amount 
which  has  become  fixed  by  the  carburization  of  the  metal.  ^  This  escaping 
carbon  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  carbonic  oxide 
gases,  the  oxygen  of  which  has  been  principally  derived  from  the  air  of 
the  blast,  but  is  to  a  less  extent  due  to  the  reduction  of  oxide  of  iron. 
The  whole  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  blown  in  will  also  be  present^ 
together  with  small  quantities  of  hydrogen  and  of  hydrocarbons,  which 
are  to  a  great  extent  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  watery  vapour. 

The  following  analyses  give  tlie  composition  of  the  gases  issuing  from 
various  blast-furuaces : — 
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1.  Yeckerhagen,  Hesse  Cassel ;  Bunsen ;  fuel,  charcoal. 

2.  Clerval,  France ;  Ebelmeu ;  charge  of  brown  hematite,  limestone, 
and  charcoal 

3.  Audincourt,  France ;  Ebelmen ;  charged  with  brown  haematite, 
foige-cinder,  limestone,  M'ood,  and  charcoal. 

L  Seraing,  Belgium ;  Ebelmen ;  charge,  brown  haematite,  mill-cinder, 
limestone,  and  coke. 

5.  Alfreton,  Derbyshire;  Bunsen  and  Flayfair;  charge  composed  of 
calcined  argillaceous  ores,  limestone,  and  raw  coal. 

^  A  oertaia  amount  of  potaniam  cyanide  is  aUo  prodaced  in  blast*farnacei. 
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6.  Ormesbj ;  smelting  Cleveland  ore  with  coke ;  temperatare  of  blast 
1,507  *F. ;  furnace  35,013  cubic  feet  capacity. 

7.  Average  range  of  gases  from  Scotch  blast-furnaces  fed  with  splint- 
coal. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  blast,  which  has  passed 
through  the  furnace  without  taking  any  important  part  in  the  re- 
actions which  are  continually  going  on,  in  each  case  constitutes  more 
than  one-half  the  entire  volume  of  the  gases  evolved.  The  proportion 
of  the  nitrogen  as  compared  with  that  of  oxygen  is,  however,  less  than 
in  atmospheric  air,  and  as  no  appreciable  absorption  of  this  gas  takes 
place  in  the  furnace,  it  follows  that  the  increase  of  from  12  to  18 
per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  must  be  derived  from  the  solid 
materials  of  the  charge.  This  increase  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  is 
chiefly  the  result  of  the  reduction  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  of  the  elimina- 
tion  of  CO2  from  the  limestone  employed  as  flux.  In  certain  cases,  and 
particularly  in  that  of  hot-blast  furnaces  working  on  siliceous  ores,  a 
further  but  very  small  addition  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  may  be  derived 
from  the  reduction  of  silica. 

When  furnaces  are  worked  with  raw  coal,  the  gases  evolved  from 
them  contain,  in  addition  to  the  products  of  combustion,  small  quantities 
of  various  condensable  vapours,  especially  tarry  matter  and  ammonia. 
The  recovery  of  these  substances  has  latterly  been  commenced  upon 
the  large  scale  in  the  West  of  Scotland.  At  Gartsherrie  the  gases  of 
eight  furnaces,  50  x  15  feet,  each  consuming  from  60  to  65  tons  of  coal 
in  twenty-four  hours,  are  led  from  the  furnace  top  through  a  dust-catcher 
into  an  atmospheric  condenser,  like  that  of  a  gas-works,  having  200  tubes 
2i  feet  in  diameter  and  40  feet  high ;  this  is  followed  by  a  water-con- 
denser with  2,700  3-inch  tubes  45  feet  high,  a  first  scrubber  80  x  25  feet, 
and  a  second  scrubber  60  x  20  feet.  The  current  through  the  different 
condensers  is  maintained  by  three  sets  of  Root's  blowers  6  feet  in 
diameter,  making  100  revolutions  per  minute.  The  products  condensed 
are  about  40  gallons  of  crude  or  16  of  boiled  tar,  and  22  to  23  lbs.  of 
sulphate  of  ammonium  per  ton  of  coal  consumed.  The  actual  amount 
of  ammonia  contained  in  the  gases  is  from  5  to  7^  lb&  per  ton  of 
coal,  and  is  diffused  through  a  volume  of  125,000  cubic  feet  of  gas. 
The  amount  of  ammonia  escaping  the  final  condenser  is  estimated 
not  to  exceed  2  to  3  oz.  of  ammonium  sulphate  per  ton  of  coal.  The 
gases,  when  deprived  of  their  condensable  products,  are  distributed 
to  the  heating-stoves  and  boilers,  and  burnt  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  above  is  known  as  the  Gartsherrie  or  Alexander  &  M ^Cosh's 
process. 

Dempster's  process,  another  variety  of  the  atmospheric  method  of 
condensing,  has  been  established  at  Stoke-upon-Trent. 

In  Neilson's  process  the  ammonia  of  the  gases,  after  a  preliminary 
cooling,  is  absorbed  by  subjecting  it  to  a  shower  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
in  a  lead-lined  scrubber. 
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In  Addie*8  process,  used  at  Langloan,  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  passed 
into  the  forDace  gases  in  sufficient  quantity  to  combine  with  the  ammonia, 
which  is  collected  as  a  mixture  of  hyposulphite,  bisulphite,  and  sulphate 
of  ammonium.  This,  when  concentrated,  is  decomposed  with  lime,  in 
order  to  TecoYer  the  ammonia,  which  is  then  saturated  with  sulphuric 
acid  to  form  sxdphate.  The  sulphurous  acid  used  is  obtained  by  burning 
nodular  pyrites  (brasses)  with  some  pyritic  ironstone  in  a  peculiar  burner, 
which  works  with  a  minimum  admission  of  free  air.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  5,500  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonium  will  be  obtained  from  the 
existing  plant  of  the  Scotch  blast-furnaces  in  the  year  1886. 

The  gases  of  blast-furnaces  carry  over  with  them  notable  quantities 
of  solid  matter  in  the  form  of  dust,  which,  accumulating  in  the  flues  and 
gas-mains,  requires  to  be  occasionally  removed.  This  principally  consists 
of  silica,  alumina,  ferric  oxide,  lime,  and  sulphate  of  calcium. 

The  use  of  dust-catchers  is  beneficial,  as  the  heating  power  of  the  gases 
is  sensibly  improved  by  depriving  them  of  suspended  solid  matter.  When 
the  ores  contain  zinc,  the  oxide  of  that  metal  accumulates  in  the  throat- 
flues  and  under  the  bell,  and  must  be  cleared  out  from  time  to  time.  It 
also  forms  considerable  deposits  in  the  stoves  and  boilers.  Zinc  oxide 
is  especially  objectionable  when  fire-brick  stoves  are  used. 

Lirra  OB  Hoists. — When  blast-faniaces  are  situated  in  the  deep 
valleys  of  a  mountainous  country,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  all 
the  materials  necessary  for  working  them  may  be  delivered  by  means  of 
a  bridge  at  the  top  without  the  aid  of  machinery.  When,  however,  the 
conntzj  is  flat,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  mechanical  lifts 
iot  laismg  the  charges. 

In  the  older  iron-works,  when  erected  on  level  ground,  inclined  planes 
are  often  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  are  usually  made  with  a  double 
liae  of  railway  carried  on  trestle-work,  or  with  a  single  line  and  crossings 
for  the  return  trucks.  The  inclination  given  to  these  does  not  generally 
exceed  25*  or  30"*,  and  the  motive  power  employed  is  usually  a  steam- 
engine,  giving  motion  to  a  windmg-drum.  The  truck  in  most  cases  con- 
sists of  a  triangular  framework  with  two  pairs  of  wheels,  of  unequal 
diameters,  supporting  a  platform  on  which  are  placed  the  iron  wheel- 
barrows used  in  charging.  Chains  or  wire-ropes  are  used  for  raising  the 
load.  Where  large  quantities  of  material  have  to  be  elevated  to  a  con- 
mdeiable  height,  it  is  now  more  usual  to  employ  a  perpendicular  lift,  by 
which  the  charges  are  raised  by  means  of  cages  moving  between  vertical 
guides. 

Lift  at  Newport, — The  mode  of  arrangement  and  the  nature  of  the 
power  employed  vary  in  different  establishments,  but  the  woodcut,  ^g.  72, 
page  242,  copied  from  a  paper  read  by  Sir  B.  Samuelson  before  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  represents  an  elevation  of  the  furnace- 
hoist  used  at  the  Newport  Iron- Works,  near  Middlesborough. 

The  entire  lift  to  the  charging  platform  of  the  furnaces  is  92  feet, 
and  the  motive  power,  instead  of  being  below,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
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Fig.  7S.-<-FaTnae(t-Ho!«t»  Newport;  elerafioii. 
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k  placed  overhead,  and  consists  of  a  double-cylinder  engine,  a,  provided 
vith  link  motions.  The  diameter  of  the  cylinders  is  8  inches,  and  the 
length  of  stroke  12  inches.  On  the  crank-shaft  are  two  pinions  working 
into  wheels  on  an  intermediate  shaft.  On  the  middle  of  the  latter  is 
keyed  a  larger  pinion,  gearing  into  the  main  spur  wheel,  b  (represented 
by  a  dotted  line),  12  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  flanked  on  either  side 
by  a  deeply  grooved  pulley  carrying  a  steel  rope,  1^^  inch  in  diameter. 
These  ropes  fit  the  grooves  with  a  considerable  degree  of  exactitude,  and 
only  pass  half  round  their  respective  pulleys,  the  ends  being  attached,  in 
pairs,  to  the  two  cages,  c.  By  this  arrangement,  while  one  of  the  cages 
is  ascending,  the  other  is  going  down,  the  work  being  accomplished  by 
the  friction  of  the  ropes  in  their  respective  grooves. 

In  order  to  secure  equal  tension  on  both  ropes,  their  attachment  to 
the  cage  is  effected  by  a  double  lever,  which  immediately  yields  to 
any  unequal  stretching  of  the  ropes.  The  cages  are  steadied  in  their 
upward  and  downward  course  by  guides  fastened  to  the  columns  which 
support  the  platform.  The  weight  raised  at  each  journey  is  about  two 
tons,  although  a  much  heavier  load  can  be  lifted  without  any  slipping  of 
the  ropes. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  moment  the  descending  cage  touches  the 
ground  the  strain  on  the  ropes  is  relieved,  so  tliat  they  will  no  longer 
hold  sufficiently  in  the  grooves  to  enable  the  ascending  cage  to  be 
raised  any  higher;  this  slipping  of  the  ropes  renders  over-winding 
impossible.  The  great  length  of  steam-pipe  required  for  working  the 
engines  at  this  elevation  is  not  found,  practically,  to  be  objectionable. 
The  engines  usually  make  about  1.50  strokes  per  minute,  and,  calcu- 
lating for  loading  and  unloading  the  cages,  they  are  capable  of  making 
one  lift  per  minute,  or  of  raising  120  tons  of  material  per  hour. 

Water-Balance, — The  old  water-balance  lift  consists  of  two  cages 
moving  vertically,  aud  guided  in  the  usual  way,  united  by  a  rope  or  chain 
passing  over  a  pulley.  Below  the  floor  of  each  cage  is  a  water-tight  box, 
provided  at  bottom  with  a  discharge- valve.  When  the  cage  with  the 
empty  box  is  at  the  top  of  its  course,  water  is  run  into  it  until  its  weight 
becomes  sufficient  to  overbalance  the  other  cage  with  its  load,  the  speed 
of  its  descent  being  regulated  by  a  brake  on  the  pulley  around  which  the 
rope  or  chain  passes.  As  soon  as  the  descending  cage  reaches  the  ground, 
a  projecting  spindle  in  the  discharge-valve  is  forced  upwards  and  allows 
the  water  to  escape,  leaving  the  cage  ready  for  another  ascent  as  soon  as 
it  is  loaded.  The  principle  objection  to  this  arrangement  is  the  difficulty 
of  preventing  leakage  from  the  tanks,  by  which  the  lift-house  is  constantly 
kept  in  an  untidy  state. 

Lifts  are  also  sometimes  constructed  upon  the  system  of  Sir  W.  Arm- 
strong, where  the  cage  is  lifted  by  the  action  of  a  hydraulic  ram,  of  which 
the  course  is  multiplied  by  a  chain  passing  over  a  system  of  compound 
pmlleys.  Pneumatic  lifts  are  extremely  convenient,  and  are  much  used 
in  the  iron-works  of  this  country. 
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Furnace-Hoist,  Ayretnme. — KgB.  73  and  74  represent  a  fumAce-hoiet 
on  the  [jneuroatic  principle  erected  by  Mr.  Gjere  at  the  Ayresonio  Iron- 
Works,  Middlesborough,  which  conslBtB  of  a  36-inch  cjlinder,  o,  the 
whole  height  of  the  furnace,  made  up  of  flanged  cast-iroo  tubes,  lipped. 


Hg.  "S.— Punuitn-Hotat,  Ajrawnn  Iron-Worki ;  cIitiUud. 

bolted  together,  and  accurately  bored  throughout.  In  this  cylinder 
works  a  heavy  jiiston,  lightly  packed  with  a  cotton  jacket,  which  alao 
furms  a  balance -weight,  atid  is  sufficiently  heavy  to  balance  the  table, 
with  four  empty  barrows,  and  a  portion  of  the  load.  From  this  piston 
four  wire  ropes  pass  over  four  pulleys,  b,  overhead,  down   to  each 
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comer  of  the  table,  which  is  15  feet  square,  surrounds  the  cylinder,  and 
is  guided  by  four  shoes  on  the  table,  working  in  wooden  guides  on  the 
cylinder.  This  leaves  plenty  of  room  for  four  barrows  being  placed 
round  the  cylinder,  the  table  having  a  palisading  around  with  openings 
on  two  opposite  sides,  so  that  the  barrows  are  run  on  at  one  side  at  the 
bottom,  and  run  off  on  the  opposite  side  at  the  top.  The  bottom  of 
the  cylinder  is  connected  with  a  pair  of  single-acting  air-pumps  worked 
by  a  pair  of  steam-cylinders  at  an  angle  of  45"*.  Between  the  pumps 
and  cylinder  is  a  reversing-slide,  so  arranged  that,  by  moving  it  in  one 
direction,  the  delivery  of  air  is  put  in  connection  with  the  cylinder,  and 
the  exhaust  with  the  atmosphere ;  by  moving  it  the  reverse  way,  the 
exhaust  is  in  connection  with  the  cylinder  and  the  delivery  with  the 
atmosphere.  The  table  and  empty  barrows  being  at  the  top,  the  piston 
will  be  at  the  bottom ;  the  engine  being  started,  air  is  forced  into  the 


Fig.  74. — Fumaoe-HoiBt,  Ayreaome  Iron-Works ;  plan. 

cylinder  under  the  piston,  and  about  2  lbs.  pressure  will  lift  the  piston 
and  bring  the  table  down.  When  the  engine  is  stopped,  the  full  barrow 
having  been  put  on  the  table,  the  slide  is  reversed ;  the  piston  being  now 
at  the  top  and  the  engine  started,  air  is  removed  from  under  the  piston 
and  a  partial  vacuum  produced ;  the  atmospheric  pressure  acting  on  the 
top  of  the  piston  now  brings  it  down  and  the  table  up,  till,  arriving  at 
the  top,  the  engine  is  again  stopped.  Heavy  ironstone  barrows,  carrying 
about  50  cwts.  of  stone,  leaving  about  40  cwts.  unbalanced,  require  a 
vacuum  of  about  4  lbs.  to  bring  the  piston  down ;  whereas  coke  weighing 
only  20  cwta,  with  about  10  cwts.  unbalanced,  is  brought  up  with  a 
vacuum  of  about  1  lb.  The  engine  is  worked,  stopped,  and  started  like 
a  winding-engine,  the  speed  at  which  the  table  is  brought  up  or  down 
depending  upon  the  speed  at  which  the  engine  is  run. 

The  cylinder  being  open  at  the  top,  the  rope,  shackles,  and  piston- 
packing  are  always  accessible.  The  air-pumps  are  simply  a  pair  of  small 
fldngle-acting  blowing-engines,  exhausting  air  by  one  pipe  and  delivering 
it  by  another,  the  suction-flaps  being  on  one  side  and  the  delivery-flaps 
on  the  other. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  table  being  connected  with  the  piston  bj 
four  ropes,  no  serious  accident  could  happen  unless  all  were  to  break  at 
the  same  time.  No  run-away  is  likely  to  take  place,  as  the  piston  can 
neither  go  up  nor  down  faster  than  air  is  introduced  or  removed  from 
below  it.  The  pull  on  the  ropes  being  through  the  elastic  medium  of 
the  air,  much  less  strain  is  thrown  upon  them  than  is  the  case  with  direct 
winding. 

EUfP-Hoisty  Ayresome. — Figs.  75  and  76  are  front  and  side  eleva- 
tions of  a  hoist  employed  at  the  same  works  for  lifting  large  railway 
trucks  upon  the  depots  and  kilns ;  this  is  also  a  pneumatic  lift,  working 
exactly  on  the  same  principle  as  that  just  described,  but  is  arranged  with 
two  cylinders,  a^  each  of  48  inches  diameter,  with  the  table  between  them. 
From  each  piston  wire  ropes,  b,  pass  over  pulleys  overhead,  lap  once 
round,  and  down  to  the  table  comers.  The  opposite  pulleys  are  keyed 
on  shafts,  c,  as  shown,  so  as  to  maintain  parallelism.  There  is  also  a 
safety  chain,  dy  on  each  side,  which  ordinarily  does  not  take  any  weight, 
but  comes  into  play  in  case  of  the  breakage  of  a  rope.  The  weight  to  be 
lifted  is  from  15  to  16  tons,  and  it  requires  a  vacuum  of  about  6  lbs.  to 
bring  the  pistons  down  and  the  table  up,  the  balance  being  such  that  it 
requires  a  pressure  of  4  lbs.  to  bring  the  empty  table  down.  The  engine 
to  work  this  lift  is  precisely  similar  to  that  for  the  furnace-lift,  but  is 
worked  at  a  much  slower  speed.  The  height  to  which  the  trucks  are 
lifted  is  35  feet,  and  with  four  furnaces  it  will  be  required  to  lift  at  least 
6,000  tons  per  week,  including  the  weight  of  the  trucks. 

An  empty-waggon  drop  is  also  employed  at  the  Ayresome  Works, 
which  acts  on  the  pneumatic  principle,  and  is  constructed  similarly  to 
the  lift,  with  this  difference,  that  the  cylmders  are  only  36  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  ropes,  table,  &c.,  lighter.  Instead  of  the  lift-pistons 
having  a  space  beneath  them,  and  being  connected  with  an  engine,  a 
bottom  is  put  into  each  cylinder  on  which  the  pistons  come  down.  Close 
above  this  bottom,  on  each  cylinder  are  valves,  one  set  communicating 
with  the  atmosphere,  and  the  other  through  a  pipe  Mrith  the  general  blast- 
main,  both  sets  being  actuated  by  handles  on  the  top  of  the  depdts.  The 
table  being  at  the  top  and  the  pistons  at  the  bottom,  and  both  sets  of 
valves  being  closed,  the  empty  truck  is  run  on ;  the  balance  of  the  pistons 
being  such  that  the  table,  with  truck  on,  is  somewhat  heaviest.  As  long 
as  the  valves  at  the  bottom  are  shut,  however,  the  table  cannot  raise  the 
pistons,  as  immediately  they  move  a  partial  vacuum  is  formed  below 
them ;  the  moment,  however,  the  valve  communicating  with  the  atmos- 
phere is  opened,  the  extra  weight  of  the  table  pulls  the  pistons  up,  draw- 
ing air  after  them  through  the  valves.  This  constitutes  an  air-brake, 
and  is  entirely  under  control ;  the  descent  can  be  stopped  at  any  time  by 
shutting  the  valves,  and  the  speed  of  the  fall  regulated  at  pleasure.  On 
the  table  arriving  at  the  bottom  the  truck  is  run  off,  but  before  doing 
so,  the  attendant  changes  the  handles  at  the  top — that  is,  shuts  the 
valves  to  the  atmosphere,  and  opens  the  set  communicating  with  the 
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blast-tubing,  thus  producing  a  pressure  under  the  piston  of  4  lbs.  This 
is  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  heavy  pistons  when  the  truck  is 
mn  off;  but  it  also  has  an  ulterior  object,  as  the  balanced  weight  of  the 
pistons  is  such  that  they  will  descend  against  the  4  lbs.  pressure,  thus 
forcing  the  two  cylindersf ul  of  air  into  the  blast-tubing.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  for  every  empty  truck  which  descends  this  drop  a  certain 
amount  of  air  is  forced  into  the  blast-main.  Direct-acting  steam-hoists 
are  also  frequently  employed  in  the  North  of  England  for  lifting  trucks 
to  the  depots  or  kilns. 

Smelting. 

Fud  used  in  the  Blast-Furnace. — The  fuel  used  in  the  blast-furnace 
is  usually  either  charcoal  or  coke,  but  both  raw  coal  and  anthracite  are 
likewise  extensively  employed.  Owing  to  its  freedom  from  sulphur 
and  other  impurities,  charcoal  yields  pig-iron  of  superior  quality  to  that 
smelted  from  the  same  ores  with  coke,  but  the  immense  consumption 
of  wood  entailed,  renders  the  manufacture  of  charcoal  iron  difficult  in 
any  but  thickly  wooded  districts,  or  such  as  have  cheap  communica- 
tion with  similar  districts  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  England  char- 
coal furnaces  are  entirely  abandoned,  and  their  number  is  constantly 
diminishing  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  In  the  Styrian  Alps  the  local 
supply  of  charcoal  is  supplemented  by  importations  from  the  Lower 
Danube,  involving  a  railway  journey  of  several  hundred  miles.  Peat 
and  dried  wood  have  occasionally  been  used  in  admixture  with  charcoal, 
but  the  experiment  has  never  proved  to  be  permanently  satisfactory.  In 
the  United  States  the  production  of  charcoal-pig  is  still  cbmparatively 
large,  though  less  than  it  was  formerly. 

Coke  for  blast-furnace  use  is  valued  in  proportion  to  its  freedom  from 
ash  and  sulphur.  The  former  may  range  from  5  to  15  per  cent.,  and  the 
latter  from  0*3  to  I'O  per  cent.  Its  physical  structure  is  also  of  import- 
ance ;  the  hard  silvery  columnar  varieties,  produced  at  the  highest  heat, 
being  preferred  to  the  dark,  dull  kinds  produced  at  lower  temperatures. 
Formerly  it  was  considered  that  the  coke  from  whole  coal  was  stronger 
than  that  made  from  slack,  but  opinion  has  changed  upon  this  point,  and 
it  is  now  common  to  grind  caking  coal  as  a  preliminary  to  coking.  It  is 
stiU  matter  of  opinion  whether  extremely  dense  coke  is  the  most  econo- 
micaL  What  is  most  required  is  that  it  should  resist  oxidation  by  heated 
carbonic  acid  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  furnace  (to  avoid  an  unneces- 
sary production  of  carbonic  oxide),  but  burn  freely  when  brought  under 
the  influence  of  the  blast  from  the  tuyers.  A  hard  and  at  the  same 
time  somewhat  cocusely  vesicular  fuel  seems  to  be  the  best.  Sir  L  L. 
Bell  has  found  the  smelting  value  of  coke  made  in  ovens  utilizing  the  bye- 
products  of  the  gases  to  be  about  10  per  cent  below  that  made  in  the 
oidinaxy  beehive  oven.  Anthracite,  although  one  of  the  purest  of  mineral 
iuels^  is  from  its  great  density  and  impermeability  less  advantageous  to 
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the  iron-smelter  than  might  he  expected.  In  South  Wales  a  further  dis- 
advantage is  experienced  from  the  tendency  to  decrepitation,  which  makes 
it  necessary  to  work  with  an  open  tymp,  so  as  to  he  ahle  to  clear  out  the 
small  particles  of  anthracite  that  have  escaped  comhustion  and  accumu* 
lated  in  the  hearth.  The  anthracite  of  Pennsylvania  does  not  decrepitate 
to  the  same  extent  when  heated,  and  is  therefore  hetter  suited  for  hlast- 
furnaces  than  that  of  South  Wales.  It  is  much  used  in  the  North- 
Eastern  States,  especially  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  hut  even  there 
it  is  heing  largely  replaced  hy  coke. 

Haw  coal  for  hlast-fumaces  must  he  of  a  non-caking  kind,  and  when 
of  a  suitable  quality  it  is  perhaps  the  most  advantageous  fueL  The 
principal  localities  in  which  it  is  used  are  the  West  of  Scotland  and 
North  Staffordshire,  South  Staffordshire,  and  Derhyshire.  It  is  used  to 
some  extent  in  admixture  with  coke.  In  the  United  States  the  so-called 
hlock  coal,  which  resembles  the  splint  coal  of  Scotland,  is  used  in  the 
blast-furnaces  of  Indiana 

Biowing-in. — The  blowing-in  of  a  blast-furnace  is  an  operation  neces- 
sitating considerable  care,  since  if  too  hastily  effected  great  injury  to  the 
masonry  would  result  When  a  furnace  has  heen  made  ready  for 
hlowing-in  hy  building  up  the  tuyer-holes,  &c.,  a  quantity  of  rough  dry 
timber  is  placed  in  the  hearth,  filling  it  to  the  height  of  from  5  to  6  feet ; 
on  this  is  piled  coke  until  it  reaches  and  fills  the  boshes.  Fire  is  now 
applied  to  the  timber,  which  quickly  communicates  it  to  the  coke  above, 
and  regular  charges  of  calcined  ironstone,  limestone,  and  coke  are  added 
until  the  materials  reach  the  throat  of  the  furnace.  The  relative  amounts 
of  ironstone,  limestone,  and  coke  employed  vary  in  different  localities ; 
but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  in  South  Wales,  they  are, 
according  to  Truran,  often  in  the  proportions  of  5^  cwts.  calcined  iron- 
stone, If  cwt  limestone,  and  4  cwts.  of  coke. 

The  furnace  having  been  in  this  way  gradually  filled  to  the  throat, 
the  blast  is  turned  on  to  the  extent  of  ahout  one-fifth  of  the  volume 
usually  employed.  For  a  furnace  intended  to  be  blown  with  4-inch 
nozzles,  the  first  set  should  have  a  diameter  of  If  inch;  after  hlowing 
about  thirty  hours,  these  may  be  replaced  by  others  2^  inches  in  diameter ; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  three  days  these  may  be  exchanged  for  3^-inch 
pipes.  By  the  close  of  the  third  week  the  size  may  be  increased  to  3f 
inches,  and  in  four  or  five  weeks  after  blowing-in,  full-sized  pipes  may 
be  used. 

Shortly  after  the  admission  of  the  blast,  the  workmen  commence 
clearing  the  hearth  below  the  tuyera  for  the  reception  of  slags,  which 
Wgin  to  make  their  appearance  about  twelve  hours  after  beginning  to 
blow.  In  twenty-four  hours  these  will  have  filled  the  bottom  of  the 
hearth. 

The  metal,  which  usually  makes  its  appearance  about  twelve  hours 
after  the  cinders,  wiU,  in  a  furnace  of  a  capacity  of  7,500  cubic  feet, 
accumulate  to  the  amount  of  from  3  to  4  tons  at  the  expiration  of 
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Bxxfej  faoTUS  after  the  admission  of  the  blast.  Eighteen  hours  later, 
another  casting  of  2  tons  of  metal  may  he  made,  and  thenceforward  the 
eastiiigs  may  he  performed  at  the  usual  fixed  periods.  The  old  method 
of  supporting  the  charges  of  a  furnace  on  a  ** scaffold"  during  the 
process  of  hlowing-in  is  now  seldom  resorted  to.  When  this  system 
is  adopted,  a  grate  of  iron  bars  is  made  across  the  hearth  on  a  level  with 
the  top  of  the  dam-plate,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  charge  of  ironstone 
leaches  this  point,  the  bars  are  withdrawn  and  the  blast  turned  on. 

Descent  of  Charges, — The  respective  amounts  of  ironstone,  flux,  and 
fuel  required  for  the  production  of  iron  of  a  given  quality  having  been 
detemiined,  it  is  important  that  their  relative  proportions  should  be 
znaintamed  unaltered  in  the  consecutive  charges  by  the  workmen  engaged 
in  filling,  and,  for  their  guidance  in  this  respect,  weighing-machines  are 
placed  in  the  various  barrow-roads  over  which  the  charges  are  transported 
In  small  charcoal  furnaces,  the  different  ores  and  fluxes  are  usually  made 
up  in  suitable  proportions  in  alternate  layers  one  above  the  other,  and 
the  mixture  obtained  by  making  a  vertical  section  of  the  heap  is  charged 
into  the  furnace.  In  coke  furnaces,  the  ore  and  limestone  are  charged 
separately,  or  they  may  be  placed  in  the  charging-barrows  in  distinct 


In  order  to  obtain  regularity  in  the  action  of  a  furnace,  the  column 
of  descending  materials  should  be  uniformly  heated  by  the  ascending 
current  of  hot  gases.  There  is,  however,  in  practice,  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  attaining  this  result,  since  the  upward  gaseous  current  follows 
the  sides  of  the  furnace,  whereas  the  flow  in  the  centre  of  the  mass  is 
comparatively  insignificant.  The  descent  of  the  solid  charges,  on  the 
other  hand,  takes  place  under  very  different  conditions,  because  the  frag- 
ments of  which  they  are  composed  are  sensibly  retarded  by  friction 
against  the  masonry  of  the  furnace.  The  central  portions  are  not  thus 
affected,  and,  descending  more  rapidly,  they  have  a  tendency  to  become 
less  heated  than  portions  of  the  mixture  occupying  a  position  in  which 
the  motion  is  less  gradual,  and  where  a  more  elevated  temperature 
prevails. 

Fmm  this  cause  the  central  portions  of  the  successive  charges,  de- 
posited in  the  throat  of  the  furnace  in  approximately  parallel  layers,  over- 
take the  sides  of  those  which  precede  them  in  the  series,  and  thus,  at 
a  certain  depth  below  the  mouth,  the  contents  of  the  furnace  become 
intimately  mixed,  a  nearly  uniform  heat  being  the  result. 

The  distribution  of  the  materials  in  a  furnace  is  also  materially 
affected  by  the  arrangements  adopted  for  charging,  which  may  leave  the 
upper  surface  of  the  column  either  horizontal,  as  an  upright,  or  an 
inverted  cone,  or  as  a  combination  of  the  two,  resulting  in  a  conical  heap 
with  a  funnel-shaped  depression  in  its  centre.  When  the  upper  surface 
of  the  charge  assumes  the  form  of  a  cone,  the  fragments  of  ore  and  fuel 
dropped  upon  it  from  above  take  up  positions  in  conformity  with  their 
differences  of  form  and  density.    A  lar^e  proportion  of  the  ironstone 
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will  remain  where  it  £rst  falls,  while  the  lighter  fuel,  which  is  nsuallj  In 
larger  fragments,  rolls  down  the  elope  and  arranges  itself  around  the 
periphery  of  the  base,  thus  establishing  the  worst  possible  combiuatiua 
of  circumstances  by  allowing  a  free  passage  to  the  gases  around  the 
sides,  while  a  dense  core  of  almost  impermeable  ore  accumulates  in  the 

^Vhen  the  charges  are  distributed  around  the  circumference  of  the 
throat,  the  surface  forms  a  conical  cup,  the  lighter  fragments  rolling 
inwards  towards  the  centre,  while  the  ore  accumulates  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  walls.  This  tendency  of  the  fuel  and  larger  masses  of  ore  to  settle 
in  the  middle,  forming  a  central,  readily  permeable  column,  results  in  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  the  draught  over  the  entire  horizontal  section, 
while  the  bulk  of  the  ore  descends  slowly  through  the  region  most  highly 
heated  by  the  current  of  ascending  gases.  These  conditions  are  favour- 
able to  uniform  and  economical  working,  but  in  the  case  of  furnaces 
having  wide  throats,  the  central  draught  may  sometimes  become  so  active 
as  to  result  in  an  nndue  consumption  of  fuel,  and  the  constant  contact 
with  ironstone  is  liable  to  produce  an  erosive  action  on  the  brickwork  of 
the  lining. 

Tapping. — The  removal  of  the  liquid  metal  is  called  tapping,  and  is 
effected  by  piercing,  with  a  long  bar,  a  plug  of  eand  and  clay  with  which, 
during  the  previous  operation,  a  hole  com- 
municating with  the  bottom  of  the  hearth  has 
been  closed.     Before  proceeding  to  tap,  the 
workmen  prepare  the  moulds  or  pig-bed,  Rg. 
77,     This  consists  of  a  series  of  paiallel  de- 
pressions of  the  shape  of  the  pig  required, 
which  are  connected  by  feeders,  6,  with  the 
mun  channel,  a,  communicating  with  the  tap- 
hde.     The  blast  is  now  shut  off,  the  tore  part 
of  the  hearth  is  opened,  and  the  plug  of  re- 
fractory  material   removed;  this  allows  the 
,      melted  iron  to  flow  into  the  lowest  line  of 
i      moulds,  and  when  these  are  filled  the  current 
j      is  stopped  by  a  dam  of  sand  at  d,  which  allows 
_pj  ]j^  the  next  row  to  fill,  and  so  on  until  the  hearth 

is  emptied.  The  pig-beds,  as  a  rule,  are  made 
of  ordinary  siliceous  sand,  but  sometimes  granulated  slag  ia  preferred. 
For  forge  purposes  and  in  making  manganife[ous  metal,  heavy  chill- 
moulds  of  cast-iron  are  used. 

The  semi-cylindrical  bars  or  pigs  are  united  by  one  of  the  shape  of 
the  channels  b,  called  asow,  from  which  they  are  easily  separated  by  being 
broken  off  at  the  point  of  connection.  When  the  whole  of  the  metal  has 
been  drawn  off,  the  blast  is  again  admitted  into  the  furnace,  and  smelting 
operations  are  repeated  as  above  described,  until,  from  the  quantity  of 
metal  accumulated,  a  second  tapping  becomes  necessary.. 
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JBloicing-out. — ^Whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  put  a  furnace  out 
of  blasts  for  the  purpose  of  repairs  or  for  any  other  reason,  the  burden  is 
for  some  time  reduced,  in  order  that  the  temperature  of  the  hearth  may 
be  increased,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  obstructions  only  fusible  at  a 
high  heat. 

The  gas-tubes  and  other  metallic  fittings  of  the  throat  are  next 
Temoved,  and  charging  having  been  suspended,  the  contents  of  the 
furnace  are  allowed  to  burn  down ;  the  last  tapping  is  made  from  a  point 
as  low  down  as  possible  in  the  hearth. 

The  hearth  is  frequently  found  to  be  more  or  less  obstructed  by  im- 
perfectly agglomerated  masses  of  malleable  iron ;  and  detached  crystals, 
or  even  lumps,  of  considerable  size,  of  a  copper-coloured  substance, 
TisCX4,  which  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  metallic  titanium,  are  found 
adhering  to  the  brickwork. 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  either  through  want  of  material,  or  by 
some  accident  to  the  machinery,  it  becomes  necessary  to  suspend  the 
operations  of  a  furnace  during  several  successive  days.  This  may  often 
be  done  by  hermetically  closing  the  throat  and  tuyer-holes  with  sand 
or  clay;  but  should  tlie  interruption  extend  over  a  period  of  more 
than  a  week,  cooling  takes  place  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  agglomera- 
tions liable  to  render  the  abandonment  of  the  furnace  necessary. 

Yabisttes  of  Pig-iron. — The  metal  produced  in  the  blast-furnace 
is  known  by  the  general  names  of  pig-iron,  pig-metal,  or  cagt-iron;  in 
French  fantej  and  in  German  RoheiseTL     Apart  from  the  more  manganic 
ferous  varieties,  for  which  special  names  are  adopted,  the  classification 
employed  is  a  numerical  one,  depending  upon  the  greyness  of  the  frac- 
tnre.    The  most  coarsely  crystalline  and  darkest,  or  most  graphitic  metal, 
is  rated  as  No.  I.,  while  No.  II.  is  of  a  smaller  crystalline  texture,  and 
^  on,  the  fracture  becoming  finer-grained  and  more  uniform  up  to  Nos. 
IV«  or  v.,  at  which  point  the  limit  of  mottled-iron  is  reached.     The  frac- 
ture showing  alternations  of  grey  patches  in  a  white  base  or  the  reverse, 
gives  rise  to  qualities  known  as  strong-  and  weakrmottled  respectively. 
When  the  granular  grey  patches  are  entirely  absent,  the  fracture  becomes 
nearly  uniform,  with  a  dull  silvery  lustre,  or  that  of  white-iron. 

The  difference  between  white  and  grey  pig-metal  depends  chiefly  upon 
differences  in  the  amount  of  graphitic  carbon  present,  which  is  almost 
entirely  absent  in  the  former  and  reaches  a  maximum  in  the  latter.  The 
separation  of  graphite  is,  however,  promoted  by  the  presence  of  silicon,  and 
therefore  the  higher  or  "richer"  classes  of  grey-metal,  Nos.  I  and  II., 
nsoally  contain  a  notable  proportion  of  that  element.  These  are  especially 
rainable  for  mixing  purposes  in  foundries,  although  not  fitted  for  the 
production  of  castings  alone.  The  standard  number  for  general  foundry 
work  is  Na  III,  and  it  is  this  quality  which  it  is  sought  to  produce 
on  a  large  scale  in  Cleveland,  the  higher  numbers  requiring  a  larger 
consumption  of  coke. 

The  special  qualities  known  as  Noa  L  and  II.  Bessemer  pig  differ 
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from  the  eame  No&  of  foundry  iron  by  their  freedom  from  phosphonis. 
They  are  smelted  from  magnetite,  haematite,  or  other  of  the  purer  kinds 
of  ore,  and  may  contain  a  large  amount  of  silicon  with  advantage. 

Grey  pig-irons  low  in  silicon,  such  as  are  smelted  from  ores  contain- 
ing a  small  proportion  of  manganese  with  charcoal,  or,  as  is  still  done  to 
a  small  extent,  with  coke  and  cold-blast,  are  known  as  strong  foundry 
iron&  These  are  specially  adapted  for  the  production  of  objects  with 
hardened  or  chilled  surfaces  by  casting  in  metal  or  chilled  moulds,  such 
as  rolls  for  forges,  paper-,  flour-mills,  and  railway  wheels.  The  car-whoel 
iron  of  America  and  the  Staffordshire  cold-blast  pigs  are  examples  of 
this  kind  of  metal,  which  is  also  applied  in  the  production  of  malleable 
castings  and  many  small  objects  of  cast-iron  which  are  superficially  con- 
verted into  wrought-iron  by  heating  them  in  powdered  haematite.  For 
this  purpose  almost  entire  freedom  from  manganese  is  necessary.  Tbo 
type  of  this  class  of  metal  is  the  Lome  pig-iron,  formerly  smelted  with 
charcoal  from  Cumberland  haematite. 

White  pig-metal  being  principally  used  for  conversion  into  malleable 
iron,  should  contain  a  minimum  of  carbon,  and  as  little  silicon,  phosphorus^ 
and  sulphur  as  possible.  These  conditions,  however,  can  only  be  realized  in 
smelting  very  pure  ores,  such  as  the  spathic  ores  of  Styria  or  the  Swedish 
magnetites,  with  charcoal,  when  the  metal  obtained  is  cJmost  entirely  free 
from  silicon  and  sulphur.  When  mineral  fuel  is  used,  it  is  difficult  to 
prevent  the  metal  taking  up  sulphur  unless  the  ore  contains  manganese, 
as  the  use  of  sufficient  limestone  flux  for  complete  desulphurization  is 
excluded  by  the  necessity  of  producing  a  moderately  fusible  slag,  other- 
wise the  metal  will  take  up  silicon  and  become  grey.  The  necessary 
fusibility  in  such  cases  is  contributed  by  other  bases,  such  as  the  oxides 
of  iron  and  manganese,  producing  a  dense,  dark-coloured  slag,  which 
is  excessively  corrosive  or  scouring  in  its  action  on  the  furnace. 
White-iron  is  essentially  the  product  of  a  heavily  burdened  furnace 
working  with  rich  and  easily  fusible  materials,  such  as  haematite  and  forge- 
cinders,  and  consuming  a  minimum  of  fuel  per  ton  of  metal  produced.  It 
was  at  one  time  largely  made  in  South  Wales  for  rail-making,  but  since 
the  use  of  steel  for  this  purpose  has  become  general,  its  importance  has 
considerably  diminished. 

When  white-iron  is  produced  by  furnaces  that  are  burdened  for  grey- 
metal,  it  indicates  some  derangement  in  the  working  conditions,  which 
must  be  corrected  by  modifying  the  fluxes  and  increasing  the  relative 
proportions  of  fuel  to  burden. 

Manganifercma  Pig-Metal, — The  presence  of  manganese  in  pig-iron 
is  advantageous,  except  in  the  case  of  metal  intended  for  making  malle- 
able castings,  or  when  a  high  proportion  of  silicon  is  desired.  The 
reduction  of  manganese  oxide  can  only  be  effected  by  contact  with  solid 
carbon  at  a  temperature  considerably  above  that  at  which  manganese 
silicate  is  formed  by  the  contact  of  manganous  oxide  and  silica,  and 
this  silicate,  when  once  formed,  can  scarcely  be  reduced.     The  loss  of  a 
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coBsideiable  portion  of  tlie  metal  in  the  slags  is  therefore  a  necessity  in 
smelting  manganiferous  ore&  Manganese  takes  up  twice  as  much  carbon 
as  iioD,  but  retains  it  in  the  combined  condition  up  to  about  6  per  cent, 
giving  a  vrhite  metal  with  a  more  or  less  platy  crystalline  structure. 
When  the  plates  are  small,  so  that  the  fracture  has  a  radiated  fibrous  or 
finely  colxunnar  structure,  the  metal  is  known  as  Weissstrahl  in  Germany, 
01  fante-ruhanei  in  France.^  This  contains  up  to  about  4  per  cent:  of 
manganese  and  combined  carbon,  and  is  the  principal  product  of  furnaces 
smelting  spathic  ores  with  coke  for  forge  purposes,  being  easily  made, 
and  Yaluable  as  a  material  for  conversion  into  wrought-iron  and  puddled 
steeL  When  the  proportion  of  manganese  amounts  to  8  or  10  per  cent., 
the  metal  has  a  large,  platy,  crystalline  fracture,  the  separate  plates  being 
often  more  than  an  inch  broad,  giving  the  structure  characteristic  of  Spiegel- 
eiten  (mirror  iron),  which  term,  in  the  contracted  form  of  "  spiegel,^^ 
is  now  in  general  use  in  every  iron-making  country.  The  characteristic 
spi^l  structure  is  apparent  in  metal  containing  20  to  25  per  cent. 
of  manganese,  but  with  higher  proportions  of  the  latter  the  fracture  be- 
comes fine-grained,  generally  resembling  that  of  a  hard  white  bronze,  and 
the  metal  is  no  longer  magnetic.  With  still  higher  proportions  of  man- 
ganese, 50  per  cent,  and  upwards,  an  acicular  crystalline  structure  is 
developed,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  sulphide  of  antimony.  These 
higher  manganese  iron  alloys,  known  sls  ferro-manganese^  have  been  made 
np  to  a  maximum  content  of  about  88  per  cent,  of  manganese  and  7  per 
cent,  of  carbon*  They  are  exclusively  used  as  additions  in  the  final 
operations  of  stee^makiug  by  the  open-hearth  and  Bessemer  processes. 

As  manganese  oxidizes  very  readily,  the  characteristic  colour  of  a 
manganiferous  pig  can  only  be  seen  on  a  freshly  fractured  surface.  The 
surfaces  of  spiegeleisen  are,  when  well  crystallized,  generally  tarnished 
vith  a  steel-blue  iris,  and  the  richest  ferro-manganese  oxidizes  and  disin- 
tegrates when  exposed  to  the  air  for  any  length  of  time.  From  the  ana- 
lyses of  different  samples  of  ferro-manganese  given  on  p.  257,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  amount  of  silicon  and  phosphorus  increases  with  that  of 
manganese. 

SUiciferouB  Pig-Metal. — Pig-iron  in  which  the  proportion  of  silicon 
notably  exceeds  that  of  carbon,  while  retaining  the  characteristic  struc- 
tare  of  the  higher  foundry  Kos.,  is  lighter  in  colour.  This  so-called 
"  glazed-"  or  "  glazy-iron  "  is  produced  when  the  furnace  is  in  the  highest 
vorking  condition,  ie.,  when  lightly  burdened  and  developing  a  maxi- 
mum temperature  in  the  hearth,  with  highly  heated  blj3t.  According 
to  M.  Athaire,  the  use  of  aluminous  fluxes  as  a  means  of  rendering  the 
slags  refractory,  also  favours  an  excessive  reduction  of  silicon  in  furnaces 
burdened  for  grey-iron.  To  a  very  limited  extent  glazy-iron  may  be 
tised  in  foundry  mixtures ;  but  as  it  is  too  weak  to  be  made  into  castings 
slone,  and  cannot  be  converted  into  malleable  iron  on  account  of  the 

^  Lttcrallj  white-ntyed  and  ribboned-iuetal.    There  is  no  F-ngliah  equivalent  term, 
ti  it  it  not  made,  aa  a  rale,  iu  this  bountry. 
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enonnous  waste  of  fettling  in  the  puddling-famace ;  it  is  rarely  made 
except  by  accident.  A  tendency  to  over-reduction  of  silicon  is  corrected 
l>y  lowering  the  blast  temperature  and  increasing,  for  a  time,  the  oFe 
burden  in  the  furnace. 

The  richer  kinds  of  manganiferous  metal  may  be  made  to  take  up  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  silicon  than  ordinary  pig-iron,  and  alloys  of 
this  kind,  with  10  per  cent,  and  upwards  of  silicon,  known  as  ferra- 
silicon  ^  or  aUiciie,  are  now  made  for  use  in  the  production  of  mild  steel 
castings.  A  small  addition  made  to  the  metal  in  the  ladle  prevents  the 
formation  of  blow-holes  in  the  finished  casting. 

Phosphorus  Pig- Metal, — The  method  of  dephosphorizing  in  the 
converter  introduced  by  Thomas  and  Gilchrist  has  created  a  demand 
for  a  special  variety  of  pig-iron,  containing  a  maximum  of  phosphorus 
and  a  minimum  of  silicon ;  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  was  required 
in  the  Bessemer  process,  as  originally  carried  out.  Other  essentials  are  the 
presence  of  a  notable  quantity  of  manganese  and  freedom  from  sulphur. 
This  iron  is  produced  in  large  quantities  from  the  manganiferous  brown 
iron  ores,  of  Ilsede  in  Hanover  containing  phosphorite,  with  the  addition 
of  puddling-fumace  cinder.  It  resembles  ordinary  white-iron  or  low 
spiegeleisen,  and  contains  from  3|  to  5|^  per  cent,  of  manganese,  and  from 
2  to  3  per  cent,  of  phosphorus.  At  Seaton-Garew^  Durham,  similar 
so-called  Thomas  pig-iron  is  made  with  as  much  as  7  per  cent  of 
phosphorus. 

The  power  of  resistance  of  ca.st-iron  to  strains  variously  applied  differs 
in  accordance  with  the  quality  and  composition  of  the  metal  No.  1  pig 
is  soft  and  deficient  in  strength,  as  compared  with  lower  qualities  made 
from  the  same  ores,  and,  consequently,  for  foundry  purposes  it  is  customary 
to  so  blend  the  different  kinds  of  metal  as  to  obtain  a  mixture  suitable 
for  the  casting  to  be  produced.  Silicon  is  believed  to  prejudicially  affect 
the  strength  of  cast-iron,  and  it  may  be  from  the  presence  of  a  larger 
amount  of  this  element  in  hot-blast  metal  that  its  strength  is  inferior  to 
that  smelted  by  the  cold-blast 

The  maximum  and  minimum  limits  of  strength  of  British  pig-iron, 
as  deduced  from  experiments  mndo  at  the  Woolwich  Arsenal  (1856-59), 
are  as  follow : — 

Minimum. 
Specific  gravity 6*886 

Tensile       strength  per  square  inch  .     4 '85  tons 
Transverse      „         „           „  1*37   „ 

Torsional         „         „  „  .     1*74    „ 

Crushing         „         „  „  .  22*54   „ 

Tensile  strength  was  determined  by  tearing  asunder  short  columns  of 
1  '3  inch  in  smallest  diameter.  Transverse  strength  was  determined  by 
taking  the  mean  of  a  number  of  values  derived  from  breaking  bars  2& 

1  SUico-ferro-manffanete  would  be  a  more  exact  description. 


Maximum. 

7-289 

14*05  tons. 

4-47    .. 

3-44    „ 

58-42    „ 
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inches  long  and  2  inches  square.  Torsional  strength  was  determined  on 
Tound  bars  8  inches  long  between  the  points  at  which  the  twisting  force 
"was  applied.  The  crashing  strains  were  deduced  from  cylinders  1  *3  inch 
high  and  0*6  inch  in  diameter. 

The  lowest  values  were  obtained  from  iron  made  from  sandy  brown 
ores,  and  the  beat  from  hiematite  and  from  argillaceous  carbonates, 
smelted  either  together  or  separately  with  cold-blast. 

Composition  of  Piq-Irons. 


C.I 

Si. 

P. 

8. 

Mn. 

Pe. 

Orep'Irant. 

a. 

6. 

e. 

L  Cciltiieaa,  Ko.  I.  Fonndrr 

830 

0-20 

•  •  • 

3-60 

0-98 

0-02 

1-58 

•  ■• 

2.  Lugloan,  No.  U.    „                .        . 

*  •  • 

«  •  • 

3-22 

2-34 

051 

«•■ 

1-21 

■  •• 

3L  CUienoe,  No.  III.     „ 

216 

0-65 

•  •• 

179 

1-80 

0-10 

0-56 

•  •• 

4^  Workingion,  No.  I.  Bessemer . 

3*86 

0-24 

•  •• 

2-20 

0*10 

0-05 

1-15 

•  •  V 

5.  Hdrde  Mutganiferous     ,, 

8  20 

0-86 

■  •  • 

2-20 

0*30 

008 

6-70 

aa  • 

Sironff  Foundry  Irom. 

6.  LerlMMsh,CharooalCold-blm8t,No.II. 

3-85 

0*48 

f  •• 

0-79 

1*22 

0-02 

... 

«•• 

7.  BowUng,  Cold-blart,Na  I.      . 

•  ■ « 

•  •• 

2-99 

0-97 

0-50 

0-05 

... 

'  ... 

&  Onsabrooks,  Cold-bUst,  No.  I. 

307 

•  •  ■ 

•  •• 

1*48 

0  43 

003 

0-96 

...   ' 

9.  Finspong,  Gun-foundry  Iron    . 

2-17 

176 

•  •• 

0-97 

0-05 

0-12 

019 

... 

Forffe  Fiff-Irom, 

10.  dereland,  mottled* .. 

•  «  • 

•  •• 

3-66 

0-66 

1^ 

0-85 

0-79 

93-95 

11    DowIau 

•  •• 

•  •* 

2-96 

1-96 

0-63 

0-28 

023 

•  •• 

12.  CleTolaad^  white      .... 

•  •• 

■  •• 

8-20 

0-64 

1-32 

0-20 

060 

«•  ■ 

13.  Dowlus        „           •        .        .,       . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

2-84 

1-21 

0-64 

0-46 

014 

•  •• 

14.  lAzemburg  „           .        .•.-'' 

110 

0-47 

•  •• 

0*40 

1^2 

0*30 

0*44 

•  •» 

15.  Itfome,  (%«Vco«l,  whit«    . 

•  t  • 

•  •■ 

3-69 

0-28 

•  ■  • 

0-01 

0*06 

•  •• 

SOieon  and  PhotphoruiPiff- Irons, 

16L  Glasy-IroDy  Clarence        . 

2-59 

0-79 

•  •  • 

6*18 

112 

017 

077 

88-18 

17.  St  Lonia.  Silicon-Pig       . 

3-44 

0-21 

■  •  • 

4*89 

0-06 

«  •  ■ 

0-84 

■  *• 

1&  Iked*,  Banc-Pig      .... 

•  •• 

■  •• 

2-68 

0*11 

3-29 

0-04 

384 

•  •• 

• 

Manganiferous  Pig-Metai, 

19]  BiMD«rs  Weinatahl 

•  ■  • 

•  •  ■ 

8'40 

0*09 

0-02 

077 

•  «• 

•  •  ■ 

20.  Wiasen  Spiegeleben 

•  •  • 

410 

■  •  • 

0-25 

0*03 

0*06 

11-10 

•  •  • 

31.  French           ^y                   ... 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

6-25 

0-46 

0-08 

•  •• 

20*60 

75*86 

22.       „         Ferro-manganeae, 

•  •• 

t  •• 

6-00 

0-46 

0*13 

•  ■■ 

51*80 

41*70 

<•• 

^KV              yf                                        yy                                          •               . 

■  %  • 

•  •  • 

5-40 

2*78 

0-24 

•  •  • 

74-00 

18*20 

«5l         tt                        »«                    •      •         . 

•  •• 

•  •• 

6-50 

1-49 

0-29 

• 

87-90 

6-73 

25u       y,         Ferro-ailioon 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

2-65 

10-20 

0*18 

•  « t 

20  50 

8675 

Production  op  Blast-Furnages. — ^The  greatly  increased  production 
of  the  modem  blast-furnace,  as  compared  with  those  of  older  date,  is 
parUj  due  to  its  larger  size,  and  partly  also  to  the  proportionately  large 
amonnt  of  blast  with  which  it  is  now  supplied.  The  time  necessary 
for  the  complete  reduction  of  the  ore,  previously  to  actual  fusion,  is 
dependent  on  many  variable  elements,  sych  as  its  richness,  composi^ 
tion,  porosity,  and  density,  the  nature  of  the  fuel,  &c  It  is  therefore 
seoessary,  in  order  to  obtain  any  given  result,  with  regard  to  either 

^  Of  the  three  eolumns  under  C.  the  first,  a,  givei  the  amount  of  graphitic  carbon; 
ttie  Moond,  6,  that  of  combined  carbon,  and  the  third,  e,  the  total  amount  of  tha| 
dcnicnt  preient. 
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quality  or  piroduce,  to  ascertain  by  actual  experiment,  for  each  parti- 
cular furnace,  the  amount  of  blast,  burden  of  ore,  and  admixture  of 
fluxes  which  should  be  employed.  The  more  completely  the  materials 
are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  ascending  gaseous  current,  all  other 
conditions  being  the  same,  the  shorter  will  be  the  time  necessary  for 
reduction,  and  it  is  consequently  important  that^  by  the  use  of  suitable 
charging  and  gas-collecting  apparatus,  the  flow  of  gases  through  the 
mass  should  be  rendered,  as  far  as  possible,  uniform.  The  free  escape 
of  gases  from  the  top  of  the  furnace  must  specially  be  provided  for,  and 
on  this  account  methods  based  upon  their  collection  above  the  surface 
of  the  charges  are  to  be  preferred  to  those  in  which  lateral  flues  pene- 
trating the  walls  below  the  level  of  the  throat  are  made  use  ol  If  the 
pressure  of  the  blast  delivered  to  a  furnace  be  kept  constant^  while  the 
volume  is  increased,  a  tendency  to  produce  white-iron  will  be  developed. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  increasing  both  pressure  and  temperature,  espe- 
cially if  the  ores  be  of  a  refractory  character,  the  production  of  mottled 
or  grey-iron  ia  likely  to  be  the  result. 

Cfiarcoal  Furnaces, — The  Styrian  furnaces,  which  are  remarkable 
for  their  large  production  as  compared  with  their  small  volume,  consist 
of  two  truncated  cones  united  by  their  bases ;  the  throat  is  very  narrow, 
and  they  differ  from  other  blast-furnaces  in  being  without  a  fore-hearth. 
The  metal  and  slag  are  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  hearth,  whence  they 
are  removed  by  frequent  tappings,  as  many  as  sixteen  casts  being  some* 
times  made  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  ores  treated  are 
chiefly  spathic  carbonates,  poor  in  manganese,  and  more  or  less  changed 
by  oxidation  and  loss  of  carbonic  anhydride  into  brown  hematite.  In 
order  to  free  the  ironstone  as  completely  as  possible  from  sulphur,  it  is, 
after  roasting,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather  for  a  period  of  from 
two  to  three  years.  The  ores  treated  contain  from  35  to  55  per  cent  of 
metal,  and  the  object  sought  is  the  production  of  wliite-pigfor  the  manu- 
facture of  bar^iron  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  charcoal.  In  order 
to  attain  this  end  the  furnaces  are  worked  with  a  very  heavy  burden,  care 
being  taken  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  form  obstructions  by  intro- 
ducing at  regular  intervals  charges  of  fuel  without  ore.  Some  of  the 
ores  treated  are  so  constituted  as  not  to  require  the  addition  of  fluxes,  but 
they  generally  contain  so  large  a  proportion  of  lime  as  to  render  a  mixture 
of  siliceous  and  argillaceous  materials  necessary. 

Yon  Fischer's  furnace,  Yordemberg,  is  one  of  the  smallest  in  the 
world,  its  total  height  being  28  feet,  its  width  at  the  boshes  6  feet,  and 
its  cubic  capacity  452  feet  The  usual  charge  of  this  furnace  consists  of 
223  lbs.  roasted  ore,  15  lbs.  clay,  and  4  lbs.  of  the  granulated  pig-iron 
recovered  by  stamping  and  washing  the  slags ;  to  this  are  added  95  lbs. 
charcoal  This  furnace  is  tapped  at  intervals  of  ninety  minutes,  fourteen 
charges,  including  a  blank  one  of  fuel  without  burden,  being  made  during 
the  same  period ;  the  daily  production  of  pig-iron  \&T\  tons. 

Yon  Fridau's  furnace,  in  the  same  district|  is  somewhat  larger  than 
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the  above ;  its  height  is  42  feet,  its  diameter  at  tlie  boshes  is  7  j-  feet,  and 
its  capacity  1,052  cubic  feet     The  full  charge  consists  of  6  cwts.  of 
roasted  ore,  to  irhich  are  added  10  per  cent,  of  clay,  and  about  10  lbs.  of 
grmnulated  metal  from  the  slags.    Fifteen  and  a  half  cubic  feet  of  soft  pine- 
chaicoal,  weighing  101  lbs.,  are  employed  with  each  charge,  and  the 
burden  of  ore  is  gradually  raised  from  3  to  6  cwts.  per  charge,  and  after- 
wards successively  diminished  in  a  similar  way ;  a  blank  charge  of  fuel 
without  ore  being  introduced  at  each  change  from  an  increasing  to  a  de- 
cieaaiDg  burden.     The  production  of  this  furnace  varies  from  18^  to  20 
tons  daily,  and  the  tuyers,  which  incline  at  an  angle  of  5**,  cause  the 
hearth,  to  some  extent,  to  act  as  a  refinery. 

The  largest  Styrian  charcoal  furnace  at  Trofaiach,  52  feet  high,  9| 
feet  diameter  of  boshes,  and  of  about  2,050  cubic  feet  capacity,  smelts 
from  90  to  125  charges  daily,  producing  from  30  to  40  tons  of  metal 
The  spathic  ore,  46  per  cent,  produce,  is  used  in  the  proportion  of 
^  roasted  to  |  raw,  together  with  siliceous  clay  or  puddling-f umace  cinder 
as  flux.  When  the  latter  is  in  more  than  fluxing  proportions,  a  corre- 
sponding addition  of  caustic  lime  is  added.  The  consumption  of  charcoal 
is  13}  cwta  per  ton  of  white  forge-iron,  with  blast  at  about  350*  C. 

llie  blast-furnaces  employed  in  Sweden  are,  in  many  respects,  similar 
to  those  of  Styria,  but  they  are  provided  with  a  small  and  narrow  fore- 
hearth.  Their  capacity  is  usually  inconsiderable,  varying  from  600  to 
2,500  cubic  feet  The  best  varieties  of  Swedish  ores  are  known  as  *' self- 
fluxing,''  and  contain  earthy  materials  in  such  proportions  as  to  afford 
fusible  slags  without  further  addition.  The  ores  of  Dannemora,  Lang- 
banshytta,  and  Langshytta  are  of  this  description,  and  contain  from  50 
to  60  per  cent,  of  iron.  At  the  last-named  locality  the  charges,  even 
after  the  addition  of  from  3  to  5  per  cent  of  limestone,  sometimes  con- 
tain above  60  per  cent  of  iron.  The  more  siliceous  hssmatites  and 
micaoeous  ores  are  mixed  with  calcareous  magnetites,  and  fluxed  with 
dolomitic  limestone ;  the  average  amount  of  iron  in  the  charges  varies 
from  35  to  50  per  cent 

The  siliceous  itabirite  of  Nora  requires  an  admixture  of  25  per  cent 
of  limestone,  and  at  Taberg,  where  the  ore  smelted  consists  of  magnetite 
disseminated  in  an  eruptive  greenstone,  the  charges  contain  only  about 
20  per  cent  of  iron.  At  Dannemora,  the  blast  is  heated  to  from  80**  to 
100*  C,  and  throughout  Sweden  the  temperature  does  not  usually  exceed 
200*  G.  The  waste  gases  are  withdrawn  through  an  aperture  in  the  side 
of  the  furnace  12  to  15  feet  below  the  throat,  and  are  employed  both  for 
heating  the  blast  and  for  the  calcination  of  ores.  Cold-blast  is  used  at 
Finspong  for  the  production  of  gun-foundry  iron. 

The  average  weekly  production  of  the  Swedish  furnaces  ranges  from 
30  to  60  tons  of  pig-iron,  but  at  Langshytta  the  weekly  make  is  117  tons, 
at  Sandviken  104  tons,  and  at  Langbanshytta  75  tons  per  furnace.  In 
1882  the  average  number  of  days  that  a  furnace  was  in  blast  in  Sweden 
was  230|  and  the  make  2,112  tons,  or  about  9  tons  daily. 
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The  consumption  of  charcoal  varies  from  16  to  17  cwta  per  ton  for 
white  and  mottled  pig-iron  produced,  and  from  21  to  22  cwts.  per  ton  for 
grey-metal  suitable  for  foundry  purposes,  or  the  preparation  of  Bessemer 
steel ;  the  poor  magnetic  ores  of  Taberg  require  as  much  as  50  to  60 
cwts.  of  charcoal  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig-iron. 

At  the  well  known  iron-works  at  Finspong,  Ostgothland,  the  pig-iron 
intended  for  making  cannon  is  run  directly  from  the  furnace  into  the 
moulds ;  whereas  in  other  foundries  it  is  usual  to  re-melt  the  pig-iron  in 
reverberatory  furnaces.  The  charge  in  1857  was,  according  to  Tunner, 
composed  as  follows  :-^ 


Ferola  oree 
Jema     „ 
Petang   „ 
Stenbo    ,. 
Scrap  cast-iron 
Iron-boringi    • 
Limestone 

• 

Charcoal.        « 

LUpimdB.i 

Llspnnds. 

Lb*.  AToirdupoia. 

29*8     ) 
6-4     f 

4-1  r 

2*7    ) 

••  • 
••  • 

••  • 

••• 

42*0 

•  •  • 
••• 
••• 

Tannas. 
9 

• 

625*80 

22-85 
22*85 
96*85 

767-85 

Imperial  btiahels. 
86 

The  Ferola  ores  chiefly  consist  of  granular  magnetite  and  quartz,  with 
a  little  oligoclase,  hornblende,  and  iron  pyrites;  the  Jema  ore  is  a  richer, 
and  less  compact  magnetite,  associated  with  the  same  minerals  as  those 
from  Ferola.  The  Petang  ores  are  similar,  but  are  more  finely  granular, 
and  contain  a  considerable  percentage  of  manganese  ;  the  Stenbo  ore  is  a 
mixture  of  magnetite  and  spathic  carbonate  of  iron.  These  ores  yield 
from  48  to  52  per  cent,  of  pig-iron  of  great  strength,  but  contain  a 
notable  quantity  of  sulphur ;  this,  instead  of  impairing  the  quality  of  the 
metal,  is  believed  to  increase  its  strength.^ 

At  Marquette,  Lake  Superior,  the  ores  smelted  are  a  brown  haematite 
containing,  on  an  average,  40  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  a  specular  schist 
yielding  60  per  cent,  of  that  metal.  These  ores  are  mixed  iji  such  pro- 
portions as  to  yield  55  per  cent  of  pig-iron,  and  are  treated  in  a  furnace 
40  feet  in  height,  11  feet  in  the  boshes,  and  4  feet  at  the  throat;  the 

1  Ertoh  of  14*9  lbs.  avoirdapoii. 

9  With  respect  to  the  influence  of  sulphur  on  the  quality  of  iron,  Dr.  Percy 
remarks:  *'I  have  particularly  interrogated  the  intelligent  managers  of  iron- works, 
from  every  part  of  England,  ns  to  their  opinion  oonoeming  the  influence  of  sulphur, 
in  certain  proportions,  even  on  bar-iron,  and  they  have,  without  exception,  expressed 
the  opioion  that  it  is  not  unfavourable  to  strength,  however  it  may  interfere  with  the 
finish  on  the  surface  of  the  metal."— /nm  and  Steel,  p.  654. 
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gases  are  collected  in  an  annular  flue  enclosed  by  an  iron  cylinder.  The 
blast  IB  introduced  at  a  temperature  of  330"  C,  and  at  a  pressure  of 
about  2  lbs.  per  square  inch,  through  two  tuyers,  each  3|-  inches  in 
tiiameter,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  hearth.  A  crystalline  limestone  is 
used  as  flux,  to  the  amount  of  about  10  per  cent,  and  the  consumption 
of  charcoal  is  approximately  25  cwts.  per  ton  of  pig-iron.  The  weekly 
production  is  from  125  to  130  tons  of  fine-grained  dark-grey  pig,  suitable 
either  for  foundry  work  or  for  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steeL 

The  newer  American  charcoal  furnaces  are  from  50  to  60  feet  high, 
9  to  12  feet  in  the  boshes,  and  from  2,400  to  3,000  feet  cubic  capacity, 
with  very  steep  boshes  (from  73''  to  81*").  The  make  is  from  300  to 
3M)  tons  weekly.  The  Martel  furnace  at  St.  Ignace,  Michigan,  52  feet 
high,  with  10  ft.  6  in.  boshes,  7  feet  throaty  5|  feet  hearth,  and  2,800 
cubic  feet  capacity,  has  made  up  to  420  tons  per  week,  smelting  specular 
luematite  of  60  per  cent  produce  with  13^  cwts.  of  charcoal  per  ton. 
The  ores  are  very  pure,  requiring  only  4  cwts.  of  dolomitic  flux,  which 
produces  only  about  5  cwts.  of  cinder  per  ton.  The  blast  is  heated  by 
two  Whitwell  stoves,  59  x  14}  feet,  to  800'  C.  In  1884  seventy-eight 
charcoal  furnaces  were  blowing  in  the  United  States,  and  made  408,400 
tons  of  pig-iron,  with  a  consumption  of  452,600  tons  of  charcoal  In 
Michigan  153,500  tons  of  pig-iron  were  made  with  132,800  tons  of 
charooaL 

Ckjke  Furnaces. — The  ores  smelted  in  the  Siegen  district  are  princi- 
pally spathic  carbonates  and  brown  hssmatites ;  the  former  contain  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  manganese.  The  spathose  ores  are,  for  the  most 
partk  obtained  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  hematite  is  brought  from  Nassau  and  elsewhere.  Both  white  and 
grey  pig-iron  of  good  quality  are  produced,  as  well  as  spiegeleisen ;  the 
first  being  employed  for  the  production  of  steel  in  the  puddling-fumace 
and  open  hearth,  and  the  two  last  in  the  Bessemer  process.  The  older 
furnaces  were  generally  very  small,  and  were  worked  exclusively  with 
charcoal,  but  since  the  establishment  of  railway  communication  with  the 
coal-fields  of  the  Buhr  basin,  these  have  been  generally  superseded  by  fur- 
naces of  larger  capacity,  in  which  coke  and  the  hot-blast  are  employed. 
This  has  resulted  in  greater  regularity  both  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  metal  produced,  in  addition  to  which  the  high  temperature 
in  the  region  of  the  hearth,  resulting  from  the  hot-blast,  is  found  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  manganese  reduced. 

The  state  of  oxidation  in  which  manganese  exists  in  the  ore  also  exer- 
dses  considerable  influence  on  the  amount  of  that  metal  contained  in  the 
pig-iron  made ;  when  spathose  ores  are  employed,  the  resulting  pig-metal 
is  more  highly  manganiferous  than  when  luBmatites  containing  manganese 
are  made  use  of. 

At  CharlottenhtLtte  the  charges  for  spiegeleisen  have  the  following 
oompocitlon :— 
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Owrta. 
Roasted  spathic  ores    .        .  28  *8  )  yielding  44  to  45  per  cent,  of 
Raw  brown  hsmatite  .  7*2  (  .  pig-iron. 

,1    limestone     •        .        .     9'0 

Total        .        .        .  450 
Coke         .        .        .20*0 

The  coke  contains  8  per  cent  of  ash ;  number  of  chaiges  dailj. 
36;  produce,  30  tons;  consumption  of  coke  per  ton  of  metal,  22  to 
23  cwts. ;  number  of  tuyers,  3 ;  back  3  inches,  and  sides  3|  inches, 
diameter.  Temperature  of  blast,  280"*  to  300"*  C. ;  pressure,  3|  lbs.  per 
square  inch. 

In  the  Miisen  district,  spiegeleisen  was  formerly  produced  from  the 
Stahlberg  spathic  ores  without  the  addition  of  flux,  but  since  it  has  been 
customary  to  add  a  certain  amount  of  limestone  the  percentage  of  man- 
ganese in  the  pig-iron  has  been  much  larger  than  previously.  At  the 
Charlottenbiitte  the  pig-iron  produced  usually  contains  8  per  cent  of 
manganese,  but  this  is  reduced  to  on&-half  when  the  blast  is  allowed  to 
fall  from  300'  to  100'  C. 

The  ores  employed  in  South  Sta£fordshire  are  partly  clay  ironstones 
from  the  Coal-measures  ("  native  mine'')  and  partly  red  and  brown  hsema- 
tites  from  North  Staffordshire,  Lancashire,  and  elsewhere ;  the  make  is 
chiefly  grey-pig  for  forge  purposes.  Forge-cinder  is  extensively  employed 
in  the  production  of  common  hot-blast  metal ;  but  the  best  mine  pig  is 
still  made  from  coke  with  cold-blast  According  to  Mr.  Jones,  this  dis- 
trict annually  consumes  1,746,500  tons  of  ironstone,  and  150,000  tons  of 
forge-  and  mill-cinder.  The  coal  of  South  Staffordshire  belongs  to  the 
non-caking  class,  and  is  used  partly  in  the  raw  state  and  partly  coked ; 
the  coke,  which  is  brittle,  contains  from  4*2  to  4*6  per  cent  of  ash,  and 
from  0*3  to  0*5  per  cent  of  sulphur.  The  pressure  of  blast  varies  from 
2^  to  3  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  the  temperature  from  300*  to  330*  C. ; 
a  small  number  of  furnaces  are  worked  with  cold-blast 

The  flux  is  principally  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  limestone ;  the 
average  consumption  of  coal  per  ton  of  metal  made  is,  in  hot-blast  fur- 
naces, 55  to  60  cwts.,  and  in  cold-blast  from  60  to  70  cwts.,  or  rather  its 
equivalent  in  coke.  In  addition  to  this,  2  cwts.  of  coal  are  necessary  for 
the  calcination  of  the  ores,  and  from  15  to  22  cwts.  are  required  in  the 
hot-blast  stoves,  as  the  waste  gases  escaping  from  the  throat  of  the  fur- 
nace are  but  seldom  utilised  in  the  district  The  produce  of  the  furnace 
is  from  120  to  150  tons  weekly,  although  some  of  the  largest  yield  from 
180  to  250  tons  of  metal  per  week. 

The  furnaces  of  the  Cleveland  district,  which  are  remarkable  for  their 
large  dimensions,  are  worked  entirely  with  the  hard  compact  coke  from 
South  Durham,  containing  from  4  to  10  per  cent  of  ash  and  from  ^  to  1 
per  cent  of  sulphtir.  The  ores  treated  are  principally  the  aigillaceous 
carbonates  of  the  district,  to  which  a  little  red  hasmatite  is  sometimes 
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added.    It  contains  from  26  to  33  per  cent  of  metallic  iron,  which  is 
incxeaaed  to  37  or  40  per  cent  by  calcination. 

The  flax  is  limestone,  derived  chiefly  from  the  Pennine  range,  con- 
taining, in  its  raw  state,  from  87  to  96  per  cent,  of  calcium  carbonate. 

In  order  to  produce  a  ton  of  grey  foundry-pig  from  Gleyeland  iron- 
atone  without  admixture  of  foreign  ores  or  of  mill-cinder,  from  19  to  28 
ewts.  of  coke  and  from  10  to  14  cwts.  of  limestone  are  required ;  the 
amount  in  each  case  varying  in  accordance  with  the  quality  of  the  ore 
and  fuel,  and  the  regularity  of  the  working  of  the  furnace,  &a 

In  one  of  the  furnaces  at  Newport,  near  Middlesborough,  described 
by  Sir  &  Samuelson  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Institution  of  Civil 
liJigineeiB,  the  average  consumption  of  fuel,  excluding  the  six  weeks 
immediately  after  blowing-in,  was  20 '35  cwts.  per  ton  of  iron  produced ; 
the  minimum  quantity  used  in  any  one  week  18*78  cwta,  and  the 
maximum  quantity  22*12  cwts.  per  ton  of  iron.  The  average  quantity 
of  calcined  ironstone  used  was  46*11  cwts.  per  ton  of  iron,  the  minimum 
quantity  used  in  any  one  week  44*16  cwts.,  and  the  maximum  quantity 
48*04  cwts.  per  ton  of  iron«  The  average  quantity  of  limestone  employed 
was  10'71  cwts.,  the  minimum  quantity  in  any  one  week  10*35  cwts., 
and  the  maximum  quantity  11*26  cwts.  per  ton  of  iron  made.  The 
average  weekly  production  of  pig-iron  was  430  tons,  and  the  maximum 
466  tons,  but  the  produce  per  furnace  was  subsequently  increased  to 
500  ton&  This  furnace  is  85  feet  in  height,  25  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
boshes,  and  has  a  capacity  of  30,000  cubic  feet ;  the  consumption  of  fuel 
and  flux,  in  proportion  to  the  production,  is  about  15  per  cent  less  than 
that  in  four  other  furnaces  erected  in  1863-64,  of  which  the  internal 
capacity  is  only  16,000  cubic  feet  Three  furnaces  erected  at  South 
Bank,  in  Cleveland,  in  1854,  have  each  a  capacity  of  5,079  cubic  feet, 
and  consume  from  32  to  40  cwts.  of  coke,  and  from  14  to  15  cwts.  of 
limestone  to  the  ton  of  iron;  the  weekly  production  varies  from  120 
to  160  ton& 

Among  the  largest  furnaces  in  Cleveland  are  two  at  Ormesby.  No.  1 
is  90  feet  high,  28  feet  broad  in  the  boshes,  23  feet  at  the  top,  10  feet 
in  the  hearth,  and  of  33,400  cubic  feet  capacity.  No.  2  is  of  the  same 
height,  but  only  28  feet  in  the  boshes ;  but  as  these  are  lower  down,  the 
capacity  is  somewhat  larger,  or  35,051  feet ;  the  hearth  is  only  8  feet  in 
diameter.  It  was  found  that  these  furnaces  worked  better,  giving  a 
larger  production,  with  a  smaller  proportional  consumption  of  fuel,  when 
the  overhang  of  the  tuyers  in  the  hearth  was  reduced  so  as  to  give  a 
greater  distance  between  their  ends.  Thus  with  6  feet  distance  the  con- 
sumption was  19*94  cwts.  of  coke  per  ton  of  No.  3  pig-iron,  but  when 
the  distance  was  increased  to  7  feet  4  inches  the  fuel  was  reduced  to 
19*75  cwts.,  and  when  the  blast  was  heated  to  1,465*"  F.  to  18*67  cwts. 
No  perceptible  improvement  was,  however,  obtained  when  the  distance 
was  increased  to  8  feet  The  weekly  make  under  the  latter  condition 
was  566  tons.    A  smaller  furnace  of  20,000  feet  capacity,  which  made 
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483  tons  with  603  tons  Of  coke,  with  the  tuyers  6  feet  apart,  was  brought 
up  to  599  tons,  with  630^  tons  of  coke,  by  increasing  their  distance  to 
7  feet^  the  blast-temperature  being  increased  from  1,321**  to  1,430*"  F.  at 
the  same  time. 

The  most  productive  furnaces,  as  regards  their  weekly  make  of  pig- 
iron,  are  those  treating  the  rich  haematites  of  Lancashire  and  Cumberland. 
In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Barrow  district,  furnaces  56  feet  in  height  and 
16^  feet  diameter  at  the  boshes,  with  a  cubic  capacity  of  9,500  feet,  re- 
quired, according  to  Jordan  (1864),  the  following  materials  for  the  pro- 
duction of  one  ton  of  pig-iron : — 

Cwts. 
Red  heematite,  unroasted   .        .  84  to  34) 
Coke  from  Durham    .         .        .  18  to  18} 

Limestone S} 

Slack  for  stoves 3 

The  gases  were  generally  collected,  and  exclusively  employed  in  firing 
steam-boilera.  About  7,000  cubic  feet  of  blast,  heated  to  350'  C,  were 
supplied  per  minute  through  six  3-inch  tuyers,  at  a  pressure  of  2i^  lbs. 
per  square  inch.  Under  these  conditions  the  maximum  production 
appears  to  have  been  at  the  rate  of  about  630  tons  weekly,  but  the 
average  produce  did  not  exceed  575  tons. 

Most  of  the  furnaces  of  this  district  have  now  been  raised  to  70  or 
80  feet  in  height,  fire-brick  stoves  have  been  erected  in  place  of  those 
with  iron  pipes,  and  the  make  has  been  brought  up  to  700  or  800  tons 
per  week.  The  average  production  of  all  the  West  Coast  furnaces  in 
1885  was  548  tons  per  week.  At  Consett  800  tons  per  week  are  made 
in  furnaces  55  feet  by  20  feet,  with  Whitwell  stoves,  smelting  Bessemer 
pig-iron  from  heematite,  with  19^  cwts.  of  coke  per  ton  of  metaL 

The  furnace,  figs.  52  and  53,  when  newly  started  in  1872,  made  300 
tons  per  week,  with  a  consumption  of  26  cwts.  of  Lancashire  coke  per  ton 
of  metal ;  blast,  7,760  cubic  feet  per  minute,  at  a  temperature  of  425°  C, 
and  pressure  of  4  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  charge  containing,  on  an  average,  50  per  cent,  of  metal,  was 
made  up  as  follows : — 


Red  hematite 

.    2parts. 

Irish  ore      . 

.    1  part. 

Spanish  ore,  Bilbao 

1  part 

Staffordshire  red  mine . 

.    2  parts. 

Purple  ore   . 

.     Ipart 

The  purple  ore,  obtained  from  various  works  in  the  neighbourhood  at 
which  copper  is  extracted  by  the  wet  process  from  burnt  Spanish  pyrites^ 
contains,  on  an  average,  67  per  cent  of  metallic  iron. 

At  Bochum,  in  Westphalia,  Bessemer  iron  is  smelted  from  mixtures  of 
Bilbao,  Algerian,  Swedish  and  Nassau  magnetite  and  hsematite,  and  Siegen 
spathic  ore,  with  a  very  pure  coke  containing  only  4*8  per  cent  of  ash. 
The  furnaces,  72  feet  by  20  feet^  of  about  15,000  cubic  feet  capacity^ 
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supplied  with  600  cubic  feet  of  blast  per  minute,  heated  in  Whitwell 
stoves  to  700*  or  780**  C.  The  average  production  is  123  tons  of  pig-metal 
daily  p^r  furnace,  with  a  consumption  of  20*4  cwts.  of  fuel  per  ton. 

Coal  in  the  Blast-Furnace, — The  principal  ores  employed  in  the 
Welsh  blast-furnaces  are  "  native  mine/'  chiefly  argillaceous  carbonates 
with  some  blackband ;  brown  hiematites  from  Llantrissant,  Forest  of 
Dean,  Northamptonshire,  and  Spain ;  red  hssmatite  from  Cumberland, 
with  occasionally  a  little  from  the  Island  of  Elba,  and  spathic  car- 
bonates from  Somersetshire. 

In  the  eastern  district  the  fuel  employed  is  partly  coal  and  partly 
coke,  the  latter  being  exclusively  used  in  furnaces  working  on  cold-blast. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Swansea  a  small  number  of  furnaces  are  worked 
with  anthracite.  Forge-  and  mill-cinders  are  largely  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  white  forge-pig. 

According  to  Truran,  some  thirty  years  ago,  the  foundry-iron  furnace 
at  the  Dowlais  Works  had  a  capacity  of  about  7,500  cubic  feet,  and  was 
blown  with  a  blast  of  5,390  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  For  every  20 
ewts.  of  crude  iron  obtained,  48  cwts.  of  calcined  ore,  50  cwts.  of  coal, 
and  17  cwts.  of  limestone  were  required.  The  weekly  production  of  iron 
was  about  130  tons. 

The  consumption  of  materials  per  week  was  as  follows  : — Calcined 
ore,  312  tons ;  coal,  325  tons;  limestone,  110^  tons;  air  supplied  weekly 
by  the  tujeis,  1,695  tons. 

For  the  production  of  white-iron  for  the  forge,  in  furnaces  of  similar 
capacity  to  the  foregoing,  a  larger  amount  of  blast  with  a  different  burden 
was  employed. 

The  consumption  of  solid  materials  to  a  ton  of  crude  iron  averaged 
28  cwts.,  calcined  argillaceous  ore,  10  cwts.,  haematite,  10  cwta,  forge-  or 
refinery-cinder,  42  cwts.  of  coal,  and  14  cwts.  of  limestone,  with  a  volume 
of  7,370  cubic  feet  of  blast  per  minute  ;  the  weekly  production  of  crude 
iron  was  170  tons.  In  this  case  the  consumption  of  solid  materials 
per  week  was  884  tons,  and  the  weight  of  air  injected  by  the  blast 
2,318  tons. 

For  the  production  of  iron  of  inferior  quality  for  the  forge,  the  burden 
was  composed  of  the  following  materials: — Haematite,  16  cwta,  refinery- 
cinder,  25  cwta,  coal,  36  cwts.,  and  limestone,  16  cwts.  per  ton  of  crude 
inm.  The  capacity  of  the  furnace  and  the  volume  of  the  blast  were  the 
same  as  in  the  last  instance.  From  this  furnace  a  weekly  production  of 
190  tons  of  crude  iron  was  sometimes  obtained,  the  consumption  of  solid 
materials  being  883  ton&  The  estimated  time  of  the  descent  of  a  charge 
was  from  forty  to  forty-six  hours. 

At  the  same  works  in  1863,  the  consumption  of  coal  per  ton  of 
mine  pi^  from  variable  mixtures  of  ai^llaceous  ore  and  brown  and 
ted  hamatitey  had  been  reduced  to  from  23  to  27  cwta  ;  the  make 
of  the  furnace  ranging  from  172  to  280  tons  per  week.  The  larger 
piodaetion,  in  xelfttion  to  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed,  chiefly  resulted 
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from  the  greater  richness  of  the  charge  arising  from  the  larger  amount 
of  red  ore  used. 

The  newer  furnaces  are  considerably  larger  than  those  formerljr 
employed,  and,  when  working  on  white- iron,  their  production  ranges 
from  250  to  300  tons  weekly.  The  use  of  the  cup-and-cone  charger  is 
now  general,  the  waste  gases  are  economised,  and  hot-blast  is  employed. 

The  Scotch  furnaces  each  produce,  on  an  average,  about  200  tons  of 
pig-iron  weekly ;  but  in  the  blackband  districts  it  is  said  to  be  sometimes 
as  high  as  270  tons. 

At  Irthiingborough  Iron-Works,  Northamptonshire,  furnaces,  55  feet 
by  18,  with  7  feet  hearth,  and  9,025  cubic  feet  capacity,  make  342 
tons  weekly,  smelting  Northamptonshire  ore  in  the  proportion  of  font 
parte  of  raw  to  one  part  calcined,  with  an  average  produce  of  40  per  cent. 
The  fuel  used  is  about  one-half  hard  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire  coal,  three* 
tenths  soft  coke,  and  one-fifth  hard  Durham  coke,  the  consumption  being 
at  the  rate  of  23 '13  cwts.  per  ton,  besides  1*5  cwt.  of  slack,  used  for 
boilers  and  calcining.  The  average  burden  is  50  cwts.  raw  ore,  8*33  cwts. 
calcined  ore,  and  14*13  cwta  oolitic  limestone  per  ton. 

Anthreunte  Furnaces^  &c. — Anthracite  is  employed  for  the  production 
of  pig-iron  in  South  Wales  and,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Anthracite  is  liable  to  decrepitate  when  strongly  heated,  and  some 
varieties,  when  suddenly  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  become  reduced 
to  a  state  of  absolute  dust  In  furnaces  in  which  anthracite  is  the  fuel 
made  use  of,  the  accumulation  of  these  small  particles  sometimes  be- 
comes so  great  as  to  materially  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  blast  When 
this  takes  place  it  is  usual  to  cease  charging  and  to  continue  the  blast, 
when,  as  the  solid  materials  descend,  the  fine  particles  of  anthracite  are 
blown  away.  A  greater  difficulty,  however,  experienced  in  the  use  of 
anthracite,  arises  from  the  running  together  of  the  slag  and  decrepitated 
particles  of  fuel  into  infusible  masses,  which  are  liable  to  cause  the 
furnace  to  become  obstructed. 

In  the  year  1863  the  anthracite  furnaces  at  Yniscedwin,  South  Wales, 
were  from  25  to  30  feet  only  in  height,  since  a  low  stack  is  less  liable 
than  a  high  one  to  become  obstructed  by  the  small  particles  of  fuel 
resulting  from  decrepitation. 

Other  anthracite  furnaces  in  the  same  district  were  from  36  to  40  feet 
in  height,  and  were  blown  at  a  pressure  of  from  4  to  6  lb&  per  square 
inch,  with  air  heated  to  from  320°  to  450^  C.  The  consumption  of  air 
amounted  to  6,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  the  weekly  production  was  80 
tons,  and  the  consumption  of  anthracite  2^  tons  for  each  ton  of  pig-iron. 

The  anthracite  furnaces  of  Pennsylvania  are  worked  with  a  large 
number  of  tuyers  and  with  a  pressure  of  blast  varying  from  6^  to  7^  lbs. 
per  square  inch.  The  ores  treated  are  usually  massive  magnetites  and 
hffimatites,  containing  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  iron. 

According  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Hartmann,  the  newest  type  of  anthracite 
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faTDsce  in  ihe  Fnited  States  is  75  feet  high,  70  feet  to  the  top  of  the 
column  of  materials  or  stock-line,  31  feet  to  the  top  of  the  boshes,  and  6 
feet  to  the  tuyers;  the  corresponding  diameters  being  17  feet  at  the  stock- 
line,  18  feet  in  the  boshes,  and  10  feet  8  inches  in  the  hearth.  The 
charging  is  effected  by  two  concentric  bells  6  and  11  feet  in  diameter, 
which  distribute  the  charge  upon  two  rings  respectively  4  and  11  feet 
in  diameter*  The  water-cooled  cindeMiotch  is  3|  feet  above  the  hearth 
bottom,  and  2^  feet  below  the  tnyers.  The  latter  overhang  10  inches, 
leaving  a  dear  space  between  their  ends  on  opposite  sides  of  9  feet. 
The  hearth  walls  are  24  inches  thick,  and  are  completely  surrounded  by 
a  water-jacket^  which  extends  from  8  inches  below  the  hearth  bottom  to 
9  feet  above  the  tuyers.  The  effective  volume  of  blast  is  14,400  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  at  a  pressure  of  4  to  8  lbs.,  and  is  heated  to  850*  F.,  if 
pipe«tove8  are  used,  or  to  1,200*  F.  in  brick  stoves.  Seven  tuyers  of 
4}  inches  diameter  are  used.  The  coal  is  supplied  in  lumps  4  inches 
cubeL  Owing  to  the  tendency  of  anthracite  to  decrepitate  and  crumble 
when  strongly  heated,  it  is  necessary  to  have  great  reserve  of  blowing 
power,  and  at  times  a  pressure  of  20  lbs.  may  be  required  to  overcome 
the  resistance  of  the  mixed  dust  of  ore,  limestone,  and  fuel,  which  forms 
at  the  sides  of  the  furnace,  and  must  be  removed  through  the  tuyer-holes. 
A  veiy  broad  hearth  is  also  essential  in  order  to  allow  space  for  the 
oxidizing  action  of  the  air  upon  the  fuel.  Anthracite  shows  but  little 
tendency  to  reduce  carbonic  acid  in  its  passage  through  the  furnace,  and 
therefore  the  fuel  charged  arrives  at  the  tuyers  almost  unchanged. 
When  smelting  siliceous  limonites  of  43  per  cent.,  and  magnetites  of  54 
per  cent  produce,  in  the  proportion  of  |  of  the  former  to  f  of  the  latter 
with  a  dolomitic  flux,  the  average  results  obtained  were :— 


Coal  per  toD  of  iron  (Noa.  1  and  2) 

• 

.     28  cwta. 

Ure           „            ,y            ,f             • 

■ 

.     47i    ,. 

Flax         n           If           ft             • 

• 

.     26J   „ 

With  blast  at  850*  F.  the  maximum  weekly  make  was  600  tons,  but 
with  fire-brick  stoves  at  1,200^  F.  the  coal  is  reduced  to  24  cwts.,  and  the 
cot-pot  increased  about  20  per  cent.  The  temperature  of  the  escaping 
gues  averages  about  250*  F.  Kapid  driving  is  of  great  importance  ih 
anthracite  smelting,  in  order  that  the  fuel  may  be  brought  to  the  tuyers 
with  as  much  as  possible  of  its  occluded  gases,  since  otherwise  it  is  very 
diSeolt  of  combustion.  The  breadth  of  the  hearth  is  also  a  factor  of 
great  importance.  Thus  a  furnace  20  feet  in  the  boshes  with  a  7-feet 
bearth  made  cmly  350  tons  weekly,  but  was  brought  up  nearly  to  600 
tons  weekly  by  enlaiging  the  hearth  to  10  feet. 

The  same  principle  of  obtaining  a  large  out-put  from  a  furnace  by  the 
use  of  a  very  latge  volume  of  blast  is  now  adopted  at  many  works  in  the 
United  States,  smelting  hasmatite  ores  with  coke  for  Bessemer  pig-iron. 
At  the  South  Chicago  furnaces,  which  are  20  feet  wide  in  the  boshes, 
41  ieet  in  theliearth,  and  15  feet  4  inches  at  the  top,  with  a  total  height 
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of  75  feet,  atld  15,000  cubic  feet  capacity,  209  tons  of  metal  are  cast 
daily  from  a  mixture  of  ores  averaging  63*75  per  cent,  of  iron.  £ach 
furnace  has  three  60  x  21  feet  Whitwell  stoves,  heating  the  blast  to 
1,450'  F.  The  blowing  power  is  very  laigc,  namely,  two  84-inch  cylin- 
ders, 4|  feet  stroke,  running  at  a  speed  of  252  feet  per  minute,  and 
delivering  19,320  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  at  6  lbs.  pressure,  reduced 
to  4  lbs.  at  the  tuyers.  The  latter  are  seven  in  number,  and  7  inches 
in  diameter.     The  average  charges  are,  per  ton  of  pig  made — 


Ore 81fcwt«. 

Limeitone ^1     »> 

Coke  (11*61  per  oent  ash)    .        .        .        .     16}     „ 


The  weight  of  blast  per  ton  averages  62§  cwts.,  and  that  of  the  waste 
gases  86  j  cwts. ;  the  latter  contain  carbonic  oxide  in  the  ratio  of  46 
volumes  to  100  volumes  of  carbonic  acid.  Their  average  temperature 
was  480**  F.  when  the  blast  was  at  1,375''  F.  The  work  done  by  the 
blowing-engine  is  508  HP.,  and  about  half  as  much  more  power  is  re- 
quired to  work  hoisting-  and  pumping-engines. 

The  largest  out-put  from  any  single  furnace  was  obtained  at  the  Lucy 
No.  2  furnace  at  Pittsburg,  which  has  produced  345  tons  in  one  day, 
1,975  tons  in  a  week,  and  8,035  tons  in  a  month.  This  is,  however, 
considered  to  be  too  high  a  speed,  and  less  advantageous  than  that  given 
above. 

Spiegeleisen  is  made  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  from  residues  obtained 
in  the  treatment  of  a  mixture  of  red  zinc  ore,  franklinite,  and  willemitey 
from  the  production  of  zinc  oxide  to  be  employed  as  a  pigment  The 
residue  from  the  furnaces  in  which  the  volatilization  of  zinc  is  effected  is 
a  black  cindery  mass,  containing  the  whole  of  the  iron  and  manganese  of 
the  franklinite,  and  the  silica  of  the  willemite,  together  with  some  oxide 
of  zinc.  It  is  estimated  ^to  contain  about  25  per  cent  of  iron,  and  is 
smelted  with  anthracite  in  furnaces  of  small  dimensions.  Their  height 
is  usually  only  20  feet,  and  their  diameter  at  the  boshes  7  feet ;  the  blast 
is  introduced  at  a  temperature  of  200**  C,  and  with  a  pressure  of  4  lbs. 
per  square  inch ;  limestone  is  employed  as  flux,  and  the  weekly  make  is 
about  25  tons.  The  waste  gases  are  consumed  in  stoves  for  heating  the 
blasts  but  before  they  can  be  thus  employed  the  oxide  of  zinc,  resulting 
from  the  oxidation  of  that  metal  still  retained  by  the  residues,  and 
volatilized  in  the  furnace,  requires  to  be  separated  by  a  system  of 
wrought-iron  condensers.  This  oxide  is  from  time  to  time  removed, 
and  not  being  sufficiently  pure  to  admit  of  being  employed  as  painty  is 
sent  to  spelter  furnaces  for  reduction.  The  consumption  of  fuel  is  at  the 
rate  of  3}  tons  per  ton  of  pig-iron  produced. 

FerrO'Manganese, — In  the  production  of  ferro-manganese  the  highest 
attainable  temperature  is  required  in  the  hearth  of  the  furnace,  the 
charges  should  be  kept  as  free  as  possible  from  silica,  and  the  slags  must 
be  basic  without  containing  a  laige  excess  of  lirne^    In  this  case,  there* 
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£Dze,  magnesia  is  nsefnl,  and  for  the  most  manganiferous  metal  barytes 
and  finox  spar  are  sometimes  added.  The  proportion  of  manganese  in 
the  alag  may  be  about  8  per  cent,  of  MnO  for  20  per  cent,  spiegel,  15 
per  cent,  for  70  per  cent.,  and  from  17  to  20  per  cent,  for  80  per  cent. 
feno-manganese.  It  is  important  not  to  push  the  reduction  of  man- 
ganese too  far,  as  the  slags  then  become  too  calcareous,  and  silicon  is 
redncedy  preventing  the  satisfactory  formation  of  spiegel. 

There  is  also  a  notable  proportion  of  manganese  lost  by  volatilization, 
which,  together  with  the  zinc  oxide  and  alkalies  in  the  ore,  are  carried 
over  by  the  gases,  and  may  be  very  destructive  to  the  fire-brick  stoves  if 
not  previously  passed  through  a  washer  or  dust-catcher. 

At  Terre-Noire,  where  the  first  high  ferro-manganese  was  made,  fol- 
lowing Henderson's  practice  in  making  the  same  alloy  in  the  Siemens 
foroace,  the  hearth  was  built  of  bricks  moulded  in  gas  carbon.  These  are 
found  to  be  more  durable  than  fire-bricks,  and  may  be  easily  kept  cool 
by  watering  the  outside,-  since  the  thermal'  conductivity  of  carbon  is  about 
twelve  times  that  of  fire-clay.  By  using  blast  at^T^O"*  C.  and  rich  ores,* 
metal  with  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  manganese  may  be  obtained.  A 
practical  rule  for  fluxing  is  to  give  twice  as  much  lime  and  one-half  as 
much  baiyta  as  there  is  silica  present  in  the  ore  and  fuel.  At  Terre- 
Koire  the  charges  for  82  per  cent,  metal  were  as  follows : —  ^ 

HuelvB  ores,  pjrolnsite  9*6  cwts.,  containing  0*28  owts.  Fe.,  6*04  cwts.  Mo. 
AlmeriA  „  „        4*0       „  „        0-06         „  2*00 

TalDA      n    hsmatite  0*4       „  „        0*22         „ 


ft 
ft 


14  cwts.  0*56 

25  per  cent.  Iobb  in  slag 

limestone        •        .4*4  Manganese    . 

Sulphate  of  barinm      l'2j  Iron 


Carbon  and  eilicon 


19*6 


704 
.     176 

.     6-28 

.      -66 

•46 

6-30 
Yield  of  ore,  45  per  cent. ;  of  charge,  32  per  cent. 

The  furnace  was  blown  with  two  S^-inch  tuyers,  with  blast  at  2^  lbs. 

pressare,  heated  to  680**  -to  750*"  C,  being  driven  at  only  half  the  speed 

required  for  Bessemer  pig-iron.     The  daily  make  was  lOf  tons,  averaging 

from  81  to  85  per  cent  manganese,  with  a  consumption  of  54  cwts.  of 

coke  per  ton.     The  proportion  of  manganese  reduced  varied  from  70  to 

79  per  crait.     The  gas  of  a  furnace  working  on  high  ferro-manganese  is 

of  low  heating  power,  as  the  oxygen  given  off  by  the  ore  when  first  heated 

bams  carbonic  oxide  to  waste  in  the  throat  of  the  furnace.     Thus  in 

making  60  per  cent  ferro-manganese,  the  gas  only  contained  5'5  of 

carbonic  oxide  to  30  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid,  and  was  practically  in- 

eombustible.     Subsequently  about  10  per  cent  of  bituminous  coal  was 

added  to  the  coke  to  furnish  gas  for  the  boilers.     This  inconvenience 

may  be,  to  some  extent,  remedied  by  previously  exposing  the  manganese 

ore  to  a  low  heat  in  a  calcining-fumace,  which  reduces  MnO^  to  Mn,0|. 
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When  the  zinciferotis  ore  of  Cartagena  is  need,  hard  deposits  form  in 
the  gas-flues,  which  must  be  cleaned  out  at  intervals  of  about  seven 
days.  These  consist  essentially  of  oxide  of  zinc,  the  average  metallic 
contents  being  manganese  3*34,  zinc  63*40,  iron  1*56  per  cent  The  dust, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  much  richer  in  manganese,  containing  manganese 
23,  iron  6,  and  zinc  1  '36  per  cent.  It  is  also  remarkable  as  containing 
11  per  cent,  of  baryta,  mainly  as  silicate,  which  shows  that  the  sulphate 
of  barium  in  the  flux  is  entirely  decomposed  before  reaching  the  hearth. 
No  portion  of  the  sulphur  is  taken  up  by  the  metal,  it  being  mainly 
eliminated  as  sulphides  of  calcium  and  manganese  in  the  slags,  and  to  a 
smaller  extent  as  sulphurous  acid  in  the  gases. 

High  ferro-manganese  oxidizes  very  readily,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  stop  the  blowing-engine  when  casting,  otherwise  there  may 
be  a  notable  difference  in  the  percentage  between  the  first  and  l^t  beds 
of  the  cast.  Very  hot  blast  is  not  necessary  in  making  ferro-manjganese 
if  the  use  of  siliceous  ores  be  avoided  and  the  slags  be  rendered  suffi* 
ciently  basic  with  lima 


Heat  Ahsorhedfor  Work  Done  in  Blast-Ficmaces. 

The  chemical  phenomena  of  the  blast-furnace  have  been  very  com- 
pletely examined,  both  analytically  and  experimentally,  by  many  observers, 
among  whom  Sir  I.  L.  Bell,  Bitter  P.  v.  Tunner,  the  late  Professor 
Gruner,  and  Professor  R.  Akerman  may  be  more  particularly  mentioned 
for  the  importance  of  their  contributions  to  this  subject  The  works  of 
Sir  I.  L.  Bell,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  below,^  should  be  consulted 
by  the  reader  desiring  fuller  information  on  this  subject,  which  can  only  be 
here  noticed  in  a  general  way.  The  work  of  the  furnace  consists  chiefly  in 
the  reduction  of  the  ore  in  its  descent  by  successive  steps  from  ferric  oxide, 
through  magnetic  oxide,  and  ferrous  oxide  into  metallic  iron,  by  car- 
bonic oxide  produced  from  the  direct  combustion  of  fuel  in  the  hearth 
with  heated  air.  The  accessory  reduction  of  the  oxides  of  manganese, 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  silicon,  which,  under  certain  conditions,  com- 
bine with  the  reduced  iron,  can  only  be  effected  by  contact  with  solid 
carbon,  and  therefore  takes  place  chiefly  in  the  lower  region  of  the  furnace 
below  the  boshes.  Other  operations,  requiring  heat  only,  are  the  expul- 
sion, in  the  higher  parts  of  the  furnace,  of  water  from  hydrates  and 
moist  ores,  and  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  flux ;  also,  where  raw  coal  is 
used,  its  conversion  into  coke,  and  the  fusion  of  metal  and  slag  in  the 
hearth.  A  notable  portion  of  the  heat  is  carried  oif  by  the  escaping 
gases,  and  lesser  amounts  by  the  tuyer-water  and  by  radiation  from  the 
furnace  walls.  According  to  Sir  I.  L.  Bell,  the  relative  calorific  import- 
ance of  these  factors  may  be  estimated  as  follows  in  smelting  Cleveland 

1  *  Chemioal  Phenomena  of  Iron-Smeliiiig : '  London,  1872.    *  Friociplea  of  the  Hana- 
f  aoture  of  Iron  and  Steel : '  London,  1884. 
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iroa  <»e  for  No.  IIL  pig,  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  working,  and 
producing  28  cwts.  of  slag  per  ton  of  metal.  The  figures  are  expressed 
in  20  weight  units  (either  kilogrammes  or  cwt&),  and  the  corresponding 
heat  units  in  Centi^ude  degrees. 


Bedoetioii  of  FeaOg  to  Fe  . 
Garbttrizing  rednoed  iron   . 
Svapoiratioii  of  water  in  ooko 
Bednction  of  PsO^.  SO3,  and  SiOa 
Fnsion  of  pig-iron 
CiJclwatiftn  of  flux 
B<6dQcii43ii  of  COi  of  flux  to  CO  . 
DKompocition  of  water  in  blast 
Fuaionof  ilag*  .        •        .        • 


Weight 

Heat  Unite 

ToUl  Heat 

iu  Cwu. 

per  Cwt. 

Unite. 

18-60 

1,780 

83,108 

•60 

2,400 

1,440 

0-58 

513 

813 

■  ■  • 

•  •  • 

8,500 

20-00 

880 

6,600 

1100 

870 

4.070 

1-82  0 

8,200 

4,224 

005  H 

84,000 

1,700 

27-92 

550 

15,866 

70,821 

don  throufrh  walls  of  furaaoe 8,600 

Garmd  off  in  tuyer-water 1,800 

Expansion  of  blasts  transmitted  to  ground,  kc        .        •        •        •      8,389 


Canied  off  by  gases 


79,110 
7.900 


Total  heat  requirements  per  20  owts 87,010 

The  heat  required  for  these  different  operations  is  derived  from  two 

souicea,  the  larger  pari  heing  developed  by  the  combustion  of  fuel  in  the 

hearth,  and  the  remainder  introduced  by  the  hot-blast.     As  regards  the 

former,  it  is  not  possible  to  oxidize  the  carbon  of  the  fuel  beyond  the 

latio  of  two  CX>  to  one  CO,  ^  in  the  waste  gas,  under  which  condition  the 

heat  developed  is  l^  8,000  +  |  2,400  or  4,266  units  per  unit  of  carbon ; 

or,  aasiiming  the  fuel  to  contain  10  per  cent,  of  volatile  and  incombustible 

matters,  0'9  x  4,266  -  3,840  units  per  unit  of  coke.      If  the  blast  is 

heated  to  1,004**  F.  or  540**  C,  the  heat  introduced  may  be  estimated 

at  12,000  units,  leaving  75,000  units  to  be  provided  by  the  combustion 

of  coke,  which,  on  the  estimate  above  given,  corresponds  to  19*53  cwta 

This  supposes  the  weight  of  blast  to  be  about  five  times,  and  that  of  the 

waste  gases  nearly  seven  times  that  of  the  iron  made.     Under  these  con- 

^tions,  which  are  somewhat  more  favourable  than  those  realized  in  the 

meet  advantageous  working  on  the  large  scale,  about  86  per  cent  of  the 

heat  is  furnished  by  the  fuel,  and  14  per  cent,  by  the  blast;  the  latter 

being  derived  from  the  combustion  of  the  waste  gases,  which  furnish 

a  further  amount  of  beat,  estimated  at  28,000  units,  for  raising  steam  for 

the  blasts  lift,  and  pumping-engines  required  in  working  the  furnace, 

while  about  1 1 ,000  units  are  available  for  other  purposes.     As  the  total 

heat  obtainable  by  the  oxidation  of  the  coke  to  CO9  is  about  150,640 

units,  while  that  usefully  accounted  for  is  about  110,000  units,  the 

thermal  efficiency  realized  is  about  74  per  cent,  or  considerably  higher 

1  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  carbonic  oxide  has  no  reducing  effioienoj  when 
dilotail  beyond  this  extent  with  carbonic  acid,  at  the  temperatui^  prevailing  at  the  top 
of  tiie  Inniace. 
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than  that  of  any  other  industrial  process  for  which  high  temperatures  are 
required. 

In  the  table  given  at  p.  271  the  items  concerned  in  the  reduction  and 
carburization  of  the  metal  may  be  taken  as  constant  for  all  kinds  of 
anhydrous  or  calcined  ores,  while  the  remainder  will  vary  with  the  rich- 
ness of  the  latter  and  the  amount  of  siliceous  and  earthy  waste  to  be 
fluxed.  Thus  in  the  case  supposed^  the .  fusion  of  these  slags  requires 
about  one-sixth  of  the  total  heat  (87,000  units),  while  in  the  South 
Chicago  furnaces,  under  the  conditions  noted  on  pp.  267-8,  making  only 
9*27  cwts.  of  slag  per  ton,  the  proportion  is  reduced  to  one-fourteenth  of 
the  stnaller  total  of  70,000  units.  This  difference  is  still  more  apparent 
when  charcoal  is  used,  as  then  jthe  .weight  of  slag  is  reduced  to  that 
strictly  required  for  fluxing  purposes,  the  fuel  being  free  from  sulphur ; 
whereas  in  smelting  even  the  purest  ores  with  coke,  a  notable  quantity 
of  slag  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  iron  becoming  sulphurous,  which  is 
likely  to  happen*  if  the  sulphur  in  the  slag  exceeds  2  per  cent  This 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  principal  causes  why  a  smaller  weight  of  fuel  is 
required,  as  compared  with  ooke,-  when  charcoal  is  used  for  smelting 
similar  ores ;  but  the  complete  answer  to  this  question  has  still  to  be 
worked  out. 

The  possibility  of  economizing  fuel  by  augmentation  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  blast  can,  upon  theoretical  grounds,  be  shown  to  be 
strictly  limited,  and  that  after  a  certain  point  no  further  saving  is  likely 
to  be  realized  by  higher  heating  in  the  stove.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
however,  this  point  has  not  been  reached  in  practice,  although  the  margin 
for  saving  is  constantly  diminishing,  the  latest  forms  of  Cowper's  stove, 
giving  a  heat  of  1,400'  F.  (760°  C),  having  effected  a  notable  saving  as 
compared  with  those  heating  the  blast  to  1,200"*  or  1,300**  F. 

The  quantity  of  fuel  required,  per  unit  of  make,  varies  not  only  with 
the  yield  of  the  ore  and  amount  of  slag,  but  also  with  the  quality  of 
the  metal  produced,  about  10  per  cent,  more  coke  being  required  for 
making  No.  I.  foundry  iron  than  for  No.  III.  The  following  estimate, 
made  by  De  Yathaire,  gives  the  fuel  necessary  per  ton  of  different 
classes  of  metal  smelted  from  ores  of  about  40  per  cent,  produce : — 


No.  L  foundry  pig    , 

24cwta. 

No.  IL 

If 

23     „ 

No.  IIL 

tt 

22    „ 

No.  IV. 

n 

21     „ 

No.  V. 

n 

20-6  „ 

Mottled 

It 

20    „ 

White,  crystalline  (W( 

sissstrahl) . 

19-5  „ 

White,  common  . 

1        •        . 

19    „ 

The  above  are  for  ordinary  pig-irons ;  when  manganiferous,  0*3  cwt. 

per  unit  of  manganese  reduced  must  be  added  to  the  corresponding 

number  in  the  above  table.     Thus  a  20  per  cent,  spiegel  requires  20  x  0*3 

=  6  cwts.  more  than  Weissstrahl,  or  25*5  cwts.,  and  50  i>er  cent,  forro- 

manganese  50  x  0*3  =  15  cwts.  more  than  'No.  IIL,  or  37  cwts.  in  all. 
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This  process,  which  is  now  comparatively  unimportant,  being  nsed 
only  in  a  few  localities  in  making  special  qualities  of  iron,  was  in  the 
earlier  dajrs  of  puddling  essential  to  the  correct  working  of  the  operation. 
Its  object  is  the  removal  of  silicon  from  grey  pig-metal,  in  order  that  the 
labour  of  the  puddler  and  the  duration  of  the  fining  operation  may  be 
reduced;  but  since  the  introduction  of  iron  bottoms  to  the  puddling 
furnace  and  the  use  of  ferric  oxide  as  fettling,  grey  metal  is  now  generally 
puddled  direct  for  common  bar-iron,  the  extra  consumption  of  materials 
being  more  than  compensated  by  the  saving  of  fuel,  which  is  considerable, 
as  only  the  best  coke  or  charcoal  could  be  used.  Sefining  is  now  prin- 
cipally confined  to  forges  making  the  best  brands  of  malleable  iron  in 
Torkshire^  and  to  tin-plate  forges  in  South  Wales.  A  modification  of 
some  importance  was  introduced  some  years  since  by  Sir  I.  L.  Bell  and 
Baron  Krupp  for  the  improvement  of  phosphoric  pig-iron  for  steel- 
making;  but  this  has  been  abandoned  since  the  development  of  the 
basic  Bessemer  process. 

When  grey  cast-iron  is  fused  in  an  oxidizing  atmosphere,  the  silicon 
present  is  oxidized,  and,  becoming  silica,  unites  with  a  portion  of  the  iron, 
oxidized  at  the  same  time,  to  form  a  fusible  ferrous  silicate.  If  the 
metal  be  now  run  into  moulds  and  suddenly  cooled,  a  peculiarly  white 
iron  is  produced,  which  is  analogous  in  composition  to  that  smelted  from 
pure  ores  at  a  low  temperature,  with  a  heavy  burden  of  material.  The 
same  result  may  be  obtained  by  throwing  water  on  the  surface  of  a  bath 
of  molten  metal  and  subjecting  the  thin  plates  thus  obtained  to  the  action 
of  air  at  a  red  heat  during  several  hours ;  this  method  is  employed  in 
various  parts  of  Germany.  The  more  usual  process,  however,  consists  in 
melting  the  metal  with  coke  or  eharcoal  in  a  rectangular  hearth,  pro- 
vided with  tuyere  more  or  less  inclined,  through  which  air  is  blown  upon 
the  surface  of  the  fused  metaL 

In  this  country  the  refinery  usually  consists  of  a  strong  cast-iron 
framework,  supporting  a  low  brickwork  chimney.  A,  figs.  78  and  79, 
which  represent,  respectively,  a  transverse  section  and  plan  of  a  refinery 
erected  at  the  Dowlais  Iron- Works.  The  bottom  rests  upon  a  floor  of 
dressed  sandstone,  a,  about  12  inches  in  thickness,  which  is  supported 
upon  a  foundation  of  brickwork  or  masonry.  At  each  side,  and  at  the 
back,  within  Uie  vertical  frames,  are  fixed  cast-iron  water-blocks,  6, 
while  a  dam-plate,  c,  fig.  79,  of  the  same  material,  closes  the  front ;  thus 
fonning  a  quadrangular  cavity  about  4  feet  square,  inside  measure,  and 
15  to  18  inches  in  depth.  Above  the  side-blocks,  and  resting  on  a  ledge 
east  for  their  reception,  are  the  tuyer-plates,  cf,  about  2^  inches  in  thick- 
ness, provided  with  openings  for  the  insertions  of  water-tuyers,  and 
bolted  at  their  ends  to  the  vertical  framing.  In  front,  resting  on  the 
dam-plate,  it  is  usual  to  have  another  plate,  for  the  convenience  of  filling 
aud  working  the  fire.     A  little  above  this,  in  front,  and  also  above  the 

S 
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water-block  in  the  rear,  cast-iron  doors  2J  feet  high  are  hung  to  the  std»- 
frttmes. 

At  a  snllicient  diittance  from  the  floor  of  the  refinery,  and  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  dam-plate,  is  placed  the  casting-bed  or  pig-mould,  B.  A 
brickwork  or  caalriron  cistern,  about  30  feet  long,  i  feet  wide,  and  2  feet 
deep,  is  laid  at  right  angles  to  the  axee  of  the  tuyers,  and  is  slightly 
inclined  from  the  hearth.  On  this  rests  the  casting-bed,  composed  of 
thick  cast-iron  blocks,  e,  3J  feet  square  and  6  to  8  inches  in  thickness. 


having  flanges  on  each  side  by  which  they  are  supported  on  the  edges  of 
the  cistern  beneath,  and  a  depression  in  the  upper  surface  to  confine  the 
liqaid  metal  within  the  desired  limits.  This  cistern  is  filled  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  under  surface  of  the  mould-blocks  with  water,  which  is 
maintained  at  this  level  by  a  small  stream  which  constantly  flows  in  and 
escapes  by  an  overflow-notch.  The  mould-blocks  are  provided  with 
rebated  joints  luted  with  fire-clay,  and  are  maintained  in  close  contact 
with  each  other  by  clamps  fitting  corresponding  snugs  cast  on  the  aides 
of  the  motilds.%  They  are  often  made  with  a  rib  ninning  down  the  centre, 
dividing  the  mould  longitudinally  in  two  parts,  so  aa  to  reduce  the 
labour  of  breaking  up  the  plate  of  refined  metaL 
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The  blast  is  usually  supplied  through  two  or  three  small  nozzles  ou 
either  side  of  the  hearth,  each  pipe  being  provided  with  a  stop-valve,  g^ 
for  regulating  the  quantity.  The  connection  between  the  movable  nozzles, 
/,  and  fixed  supply-pipes  may  be  made  either  by  means  of  short  leathern 
hose  fastened  at  their  ends  by  screw-clamps,  or  by  ball-and-socket  joints, 
h  ;  the  former  method  is  the  cheaper,  but  the  latter  the  more  durable. 

Refineries  are  also  sometimes  constructed  with  a  single  nozzle  at  the 
back,  in  which  case  the  framework,  water-blocks,  moulds,  and  all  the 


IT 
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fig.  79.— Refinery ;  plan. 


other  parts  are  made  much  lighter,  and  the  fire-place  is  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions. They  are  often  distinguished  as  melting-down  and  running-in 
refineries ;  cold  pigs  from  the  blast-furnace,  old  castings,  scrap,  &c.,  are 
melted  in  the  former,  while  liquid  metal  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  latter 
directly  from  the  furnace. 

The  melting-down  refinery  is  usually  placed  in  a  building  at  some 
ilistance  from  the  blast-furnace,  while  the  runuing-in  refinery  is,  on  tlie 
contiatyi  generally  built  immediately  contiguous  to  it ;  this  method  of 
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working,  which  effects  a  considerable  saving  of  coal,  was  first  introduced 
at  Dowlais. 

The  operation  of  refining  crude  pig-iron  is  usually  conducted  in  the 
following  way.  The  floor  of  the  hearth  is  strewed  with  broken  sandstone 
and  a  fire  is  lit  in  the  centre  ;  a  quantity  of  coke  is  now  added  and  a  light 
blast  directed  upon  it  A  charge  of  pig-iron,  scrap,  or  broken  castings  is 
now  piled  on  the  coke,  a  fresh  quantity  of  fuel  is  heaped  upon  the  metal, 
and  the  full  power  of  the  blast  turned  on.  The  weight  of  crude  iron 
constituting  a  charge  varies  in  accordance  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
refinery,  but  it  may,  on  an  average,  be  taken  at  2  tons,  requiring  the 
consumption  of  5  cwts.  of  coke  for  its  conversion  into  refined  metal. 

The  broken  sandstone  on  the  floor  fuses  and  glazes  the  surface  of  the 
hearth,  while,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  the  metal  begins  to  melt,  and 
dropping  through  the  coke,  reaches  the  bottom.  In  the  course  of  from  two 
hours  to  two  hours  and  a  half,  the  whole  of  the  iron  has  become  melted 
and  lies  under  the  coke,  but  the  .blast  is  still  kept  up  and  fresh  coke  is 
added.  By  this  means  a  portion  of  the  metal  becomes  oxidized,  and 
uniting  with  the  siliceous  matter  contained  in  the  fuel,  as  also  with  the 
silica  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  the  silicon  present  in  the  cast  iron, 
forms  a  fusible  vitreous  slag.  This  slag,  which  is  extremely  rich  in  oxide 
of  iron,  exercises  a  strong  decarburizing  action  on  the  iron  on  which  it 
floats ;  but  in  order  that  these  changes  may  be  properly  effected,  the  air 
from  the  different  tuyers  is  allowed  to  play  on  the  surface  of  the  fused 
mass  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  whole  of  the  iron  has  collected  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hearth.  During  this  period  the  fuel  is  observed  to 
be  continually  lifted  by  the  motion  caused  in  the  metal  by  the  escape 
of  carbonic  oxide  gas  produced  by  the  reaction  on  the  cast-iron  of  the 
rich  silicates  of  iron  constituting  the  slag.  When  the  decarburization 
is  judged  to  be  sufficiently  advanced,  the  tap-hole  is  opened,  and  the 
contents  of  the  hearth  are  allowed  to  flow  into  the  moulds,  where  they 
are  cooled  by  a  largo  quantity  of  cold  water,  by  which  treatment  the 
metal  is  rendered  extremely  brittle.  The  slags  are  now  separated,  and 
the  fine  metal  broken  into  pieces  convenient  for  transport  to  the  pud- 
dling-furnace,  where  it  is  to  be  freed  from  the  remainder  of  its  carbon 
and  converted  into  soft  iron. 

The  working  of  the  refinery  is  continuous,  so  that  as  soon  as  one 
charge  of  metal  is  run  out,-  the  hearth  is  again  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  a  fresh  supply.  The  time  occupied  in  refining  each  chaise  will 
average  about  three  hours  ;  but  white-iron  does  not  require  to  be  blown 
so  long  as  grey-pig,  which  frequently  requires  from  three  and  a  half  to 
four  hours  before  it  is  sufficiently  refined. 

With  the  running-in  refinery  the  case  is  somewhat  different,  since  the 
metal  is  run  into  the  hearth  in  a  fused  state,  and  the  time  and  fuel  con- 
sumed in  melting  the  metal  in  the  ordinary  refinery  are  consequently 
saved. 

When  taken  directly  from  the  blast-furnace,  22*3  cwts.  of  common 
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foige-,  or  21*1  cwts.  of  good  grey-pig,  are  required  to  produce  1  ton  of 
fine  metal,  and  the  expenditure  of  coke  is  about  2  cwts.  In  the  melting- 
down  refinery  the  loss  of  metal  is  somewhat  greater,  and  the  expenditure 
of  fuel  20  per  cent  larger. 

The  loss  of  weight  in  refining  hot-blast  iron  is  usually  greater  than 
that  experienced  in  the  treatment  of  cold-blast  pig,  and  the  metal  pro- 
duced from  blackband  is  especially  difficult  of  treatment,  chiefly  owing 
to  its  ready  fusibility,  which  renders  long-continued  blowing  necessary  ; 
this  results  in  an  increased  waste,  24  cwta  of  crude  iron  being  required 
to  produce  1  ton  of  fine  metal. 

The  tuyers  are  usually  from  1^  to  1  j  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  in- 
clined at  an  angle  of  about  38°.  In  the  running-in  hearth  94,000  cubic 
feet  of  blast  are  required  per  ton  of  metal  treated,  but  in  the  melting- 
down  refinery  136,000  feet  are  necessary  for  white-pig,  and  153,000 
cubic  feet  for  grey-iron.  The  weekly  production  of  a  refinery  working 
on  white-iron  is  from  150  to  160  tons,  and  with  grey  from  80  to  100 
tons.  The  operation  of  refining  may  be  accelerated  by  the  addition  of 
basic  silicates,  such  as  the  slags  from  re-heating  furnaces  or  forge-scale. 
The  action  of  the  blast  is  in  this  case  supplemented  by  the  use  of  the 
flax ;  the  carbon  of  the  cast-iron  is  in  part  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  of  a 
portion  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  an  equivalent  amount  of  iron  being  at  the 
same  time  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  Lime  may  sometimes  be  advan- 
tageously employed  for  the  removal  of  sulphur,  but  it  has  a  tendency  to 
render  the  slags  comparatively  infusible,  and  can  therefore  be  used  in 
moderate  quantities  only ;  the  same  result  is  more  efficaciously  produced 
by  the  presence  of  manganese. 

The  usual  thickness  of  the  plates  of  fine  metal  is  about  3  inches ; 
when  freshly  fractured  the  surface  has  a  silvery-white  colour,  the  lower 
part  being  compact,  with  a  radiated  or  colunmar  structure,  while  the 
top  is  dull  and  cellular. 

A  modification  of  the  ordinary  refinery  process  is  used  in  Carinthia, 
chiefly  for  iron  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  steeL  Grey  or  mottled 
pig-iron  is  melted  in  a  hearth  lined  with  brasque,  charcoal  being  employed 
as  fuel.  The  slags  are  partially  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  fluid  iron 
and  oxidizing  fluxes  added ;  water  is  then  thrown  upon  the  metal  and  the 
chilled  crusts  taken  ofL  The  consumption  of  charcoal  is  about  5  cubic 
feet  per  100  lbs.  of  refined  iron  produced. 

Edda  B^tnery, — As  used  at  Gleiwitz  and  Konigshutte  in  Silesia,  this 
ftppantus  consisted  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  with  a  gas-producer  and  a 
heated  top  blast  The  metal  when  melted  down  with  a  small  addition 
of  limestone  was  blown  by  two  side  tuyers,  and  the  operation  lasted  from 
two  to  five  hours,  according  to  the  product  required.  As  the  process 
was  mostly  intended  for  the  production  of  strong  foundry  metals,  the 
eiiicon  was  not  entirely  removed. 

Pearls  Process, — In  this  method,  which  was  experimentally  used  in 
Soath  Wales,  but  never  adopted  on  a  laige  scale,. fused  metal  from  the 
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blast-famace  was  subjected  to  the  action  of  numerous  jets  of  superheated 
steam  in  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatorj  furnace  heated  by  a  coal  fire  in  the 
usual  way.  From  3^  to  4  cwts.  of  forge-cinder,  containing  66  per  cent, 
of  iron,  was  used  per  ton  of  metal  blown,  and  the  iron  reduced  com- 
pensated for  that  oxidized  in  the  removal  of  silicon*  About  one-third 
of  the  phosphorus  was  also  oxidized.  Seven  tuyers  or  steam-jets  of 
|-inch  diameter,  supplied  with  steam  at  30  lbs.  to  40  lbs.  pressure,  refined 
1  ton  of  grey-iron  in  half  an  hour. 

The  following  analyses  of  metal  and  slag  obtained  by  this  process  at 
the  Ebbw  Vale  Works  are  by  Noad  : — 


Pig-iron  ut«d. 

Refilled  HeteL 

0,  gmphit 
Si    . 
8      . 
P     . 
Mn  . 
SUg. 

do     . 

2-40 
2-68 
0-22 
0-13 
0-86 
0-68 

0-80 
0-82 
0-18 
009 
0-24 

•  •  • 

Forg»«inder  Added. 

Cinder  run  out. 

S     . 
P»0. 

1        < 

>        . 

1-34 
2-08 

0-16 
018 

Heaion^a  Process. — A  process  was  introduced  some  years  since  by  Mr. 
Heaton,  of  Langley  Mill  Iron-Works,  which,  although  intended  for  the 
production  of  steel,  is  essentially  a  modification  of  refining.  Instead  of  a 
blast  of  atmospheric  air,  the  oxidizing  agent  employed  is  nitrate  of 
sodium.  The  converter  is  a  circular  cupola  enclosed  in  an  iron  casing, 
having  a  movable  bottom,  kept  in  its  place  by  iron  clamps;  this 
bottom  is  filled  with  nitrate  of  sodium  in  the  proportion  of  one-tenth 
the  weight  of  the  metal  treated,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  small  quantity  of 
siliceous  sand  is  added.  In  order  to  prevent  it  from  floating  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  molten  metal  without  undergoing  decomposition,  this  flux 
must  be  covered  by  a  perforated  plate  of  cast-iron,  and,  when  the  bottom 
is  thus  adjusted,  fused  cast-iron  is  introduced  through  a  charging-hole  at 
top.  During  the  first  five  minutes,  the  action  of  the  nitrate  on  the 
oxidizable  matter  present  is  slight,  but  on  the  melting  of  the  covering- 
plate,  which  usually  occurs  after  that  interval,  a  violent  ebullition  takes 
place,  and  a  bright  yellow  sodium  flame  escapes  from  the  top  of  the 
chimney.  After  continuing  for  about  a  minute  and  a  half,  this  action 
rapidly  subsides ;  the  bottom  of  the  converter  is  then  detached,  and  is, 
with  its  contents,  removed  on  a  truck  placed  beneath  it  for  that  purpose. 
The  product  of  this  operation,  called ''crude  steel,"  is  not  sufficiently 
liquid  to  be  run  into  ingots,  and  the  contents  of  the  converter  are  there- 
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fore  turned  out  upon  the  floor,  and  broken  into  fragments  of  convenient 
size  for  farther  treatment 

This  consists  of  sundry  re-heatings,  squeezings,  and  hammerings ;  or 
the  broken  fragments  may  be  melted  in  crucibles  in  the  ordinary  way  for 
the  production  of  cast-steeL 

The  following  analyses  of  the  material  operated  on,  and  of  the  pro- 
ducts obtained  by  this  process,  were  published  by  the  late  Dr.  W.  A. 
Miller  in  1868 :— 


1. 

2. 

8. 

c 

2-880 

1-800 

0-993 

Si,  with  a  little  Ti  . 

2-960 

0*266 

0-149 

S    .        .        .        . 

0  1 18 

0-018 

traoe 

P    .        .        .        . 

1-455 

0-298 

0-292 

Aa  . 

0  041 

0-039 

0-024 

Mn.        .        .        , 

0-818 

0  090 

0-088 

Ca  .        .        .        . 

•  •  • 

0-819 

0-810 

Na. 

•  «  • 

0-144 

trace 

Fe,  by  di£ference 

92-293 

97-026 

98144 

100-000 

100000 

100-000 

1.  Cupola-pig.     2.  Crude  steel.     3.  Steel-iron. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  "  steel-iron  "  contains  as  much  carbon  as 
ordinary  strong  steel,  and  that  the  amount  of  phosphorus  retained  is  four 
times  greater  than  that  contained  in  best  Yorkshire  iron,  and  fourteen  to 
fifteen  times  as  much  as  in  Swedish  Bessemer  steel.  This  process,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  out  on  a  manufacturing  scale,  was 
subsequently  examined  by  M.  Gruner  and  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Snelus,  of 
Dowlais.  Hie  analyses  of  the  latter  chemist,  who  has  had  a  large  experi- 
ence in  investigations  of  this  nature,  show  that  the  most  marked  effect  of 
the  use  of  the  alkaline  nitrate  is  the  almost  entire  removal  of  silicon ; 
this  is  probably  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  production  of  silicates  of 
sodium. 

Htndenon^s  Process, — Henderson's  method  for  the  production  of  malle- 
able iron  and  steel  from  inferior  brands  of  pig  is  dependent  on  the  action 
of  tituiic  oxide  on  fluor-spar,  by  which  silicon,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus 
aie  said  to  be  almost  wholly  eliminated.  It  has  never  been  adopted  on 
the  Luge  scale. 

DsPHOSPHOBiznco  Kbfinert  Processes. — ^The  removal  of  phosphorus 
from  pig-iron,  as  a  preliminary  to  puddling  or  other  processes,  has  been 
effected  by  Sir  I.  L.  Bell  by  subjecting  molten  metal  from  the  blast- 
fnmaee  to  the  action  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  either  melted  or  in  a 
very  highly  heated  state.  The  operation  was  performed  either  in  a 
revolving  water-jacket  puddling-fumace,  or  in  a  trough  of  wrought-iroUi 
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lined  with  hncks  of  purple  ore,  12  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  deep, 
placed  under  a  brick  arch,  and  mounted  upon  a  central  axis,  about  which 
it  oscillated  like  the  beam  of  a  steam-engine.  The  interior  was  raised  to 
a  red  heat  by  a  gas-fire,  and  the  oxide  of  iron  introduced,  either  melted 
or  sufficiently  hot  to  melt  when  the  iron  was  run  in.  About  10  Gwt& 
of  metal  were  heated  with  4  cwts.  of  liquid  oxide,  but  the  temperature 
was  kept  below  that  of  an  ordinary  puddling-fumace.  The  operation 
lasted  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  during  which  time  the  vessel  was 
kept  oscillating,  so  as  to  traverse  the  charge  repeatedly  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  The  distance  thus  travelled  in  about  ten  minutes  was  from 
720  to  960  feet.  The  charge  was  then  tapped  into  moulds,  where  the 
iron  and  cinder  were  separated  as  in  the  ordinary  refinery.  The  metal 
resulting  from  this  so-called  ''purifying  process"  was,  like  that  of  the 
refinery,  almost  freed  from  silicon,  and  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the 
original  amount  of  phosphorus  was  removed,  while  the  carbon  was 
very  slightly  acted  upon.      The    slags  contained   about  6   per  cent. 

of  PA 

A  similar  process,  used  for  some  time  by  Krupp,  was  described  by 
the  late  Mr.  A.  L  HoUey  under  the  name  of  "  pig-washing."  A  Femot 
gas  furnace,  with  a  circular  hearth  rotating  about  an  axis  slightly  inclined 
from  the  vertical,  was  used.  The  charge  of  5  tons  of  melted  metal  was 
heated  with  20  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  pure  iron  ore,  and  when  it 
contained  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  silicon,  some  limestone  was  added. 
About  6  per  cent,  of  silica  in  the  chaige  was  necessary  to  give  the 
requisite  fluidity  to  the  slag.  The  ore  was  first  charged  and  then 
strongly  heated ;  the  iron  was  run  in,  the  revolutions  of  the  furnace 
being  regulated  to  11  per  minute.  As  soon  as  carbonic  oxide  flames 
began  to  appear  (usually  in  from  five  to  eight  minutes)  the  metal  was 
run  off  The  result  was  similar  to  that  given  above ;  but  as  a  more 
manganiferous  metal  was  used,  the  silicon  was  entirely  removed,  together 
with  from  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  phosphorus.  Manganese  was  also 
completely  oxidized  and  passed  into  the  slag.  The  cost  of  the  operation 
was  computed  at  10s.  per  ton  of  metal  treated,  including  melting  in 
the  cupola. 

These  processes,  though  at  one  time  promising,  have  lost  their  signi- 
ficance since  the  introduction  of  the  method  of  dephosphorizing  by  lime 
in  the  Bessemer  converter. 

Production  of  Wrought-Iron  from  Cabt-Tron  in  Opkn  Firieb. 

The  various  processes  employed  for  the  production  of  wrought-iron 
from  cast  are  either  conducted  in  open  hearths,  in  which  the  pig-metal  is 
melted  and  decarburized  before  the  blast  of  an  inclined  tuyer,  or  the 
transformation  is  effected  by  puddling,  by  which  the  same  operation  is 
performed  on  the  hearth  of  an  ordinary  reverbeiatory  furnace.     In  both 
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the  reaciioiifl  involved  are  precisely  similar ;  graphitic  carbon  first 
into  the  non-graphitic  or  combined  state,  and  is  subsequently  con- 
verted into  carbonic  oxide,  either  directly  by  the  oxygen  of  the  blast^  or 
indirectly  by  the  action  of  oxide  of  iron  in  the  slags.  In  many  instances 
this  oxidizing  agent  is  supplied  by  the  iron  itself,  which  is  always  to 
a  certain  extent  oxidized  by  the  air  of  the  blast  during  the  process  of 
fusion,  while  in  others  it  is  directly  added  in  the  form  of  haematite, 
foige-«cale,  finery-cinder,  &c 

The  methods  employed  for  the  production  of  malleable  iron  in  open- 
hearth?,  although,  from  their  antiquity  and  comparative  simplicity,  of 
much  interest^  are  nevertheless  gradually  diminishing  in  importance; 
this  arises  from  the  rapidly  extending  use  of  the  puddling-furnace,  which 
can  not  only  be  employed  with  fuel  and  materials  of  lower  quality,  but 
also  admits  of  the  more  extensive  application  of  machinery  in  the  elabo- 
lation  of  the  resulting  iron. 

The  methods  of  refining  in  the  open  hearth  may  be  classified  under 
three  heads,  according  to  the  number  of  times  the  metal  requires  lifting 
or  bieaking-up,  from  the  period  when  it  is  first  fused  until  the  bloom 
has  been  made  ready  for  placing  under  the  hammer.  In  accordance  with 
this  distinction,  the  method  employed  is  distinguished  as  a  single, 
double,  or  manifold  running-down  process,  or  in  Germany,  where  a  few 
smaU  open-hearth  establishments  are  still  in  operation,  as  einmalige^ 
zwehnalige,  or  mehrmalige  Schmelzerei,  This  distinction  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  due  to  the  number  of  heats  employed  during  the  operations 
requisite  for  the  conversion  of  pig-iron  into  malleable  metal 

In  the  firsts  or  single  method,  employed  in  Styria,  white  pig-iron, 
nearly  approximating  in  composition  to  refined  metal,  is  used,  and  the 
elimination  of  combined  carbon  is  principally  efiected  by  the  addition  of 
oxidizing  agents,  without  material  assistance  from  the  injected  blast ;  the 
product  is  a  steely  iron,  from  which  the  excess  of  carbon  is  subsequently 
removed  by  subjecting  the  bloom  to  successive  welding  heats.  In  the 
second,  or  double  process,  the  metal  is  run  into  the  hearth  or  bloomery 
from  a  melting-down  or  running-out  fire ;  and  in  the  last,  of  which  the  old 
German  or  Walloon  forge  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  the  three  operations  of 
converting  grey-iron  into  white,  lifting,  breaking-up,  and  the  final  balling 
are  peiformed  in  the  same  hearth. 

Gbbmah  or  Walloon  Fobob. — The  working  of  the  German  forge  may ' 
be  described  generally  as  follows,  although  the  various  operations  admit 
of  more  or  less  modification  in  accordance  with  circumstances,  and  the 
custom  of  the  district  in  which  the  works  may  be  situated. 

This  operation  is  carried  on  in  a  small  open  fire,  of  which  fig.  80 
represents  a  vertical  section,  and  fig.  81  a  ground  plan;  the  quadran- 
gular hearth,  H,  is  formed  of  thick  cast-iron  platea  The  depth  of  the 
hearth  is  about  12  inches,  and  its  width  from  2  feet  to  2  feet  2  inches. 

The  blast  is  introduced  by  the  tuyer,  i^  which  projects  about  4  inches 
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into  the  hearth,  and  ia  ao  inclined  that  ita  axis  may  interaeet  the  opposite 
face,  somewhat  above  tho  line  of  ita  junction  with  the  plate  forming  the 
bottom. 


Fig.  n.— Oanun  Torgt ;  tntictl  MoUm. 


The  tuyer  is  mode  of  sheet-copper,  and  is  of  the  form  repreunted, 
fig.  82.  In  this  are  placed  the  nozzles  of  two 
wooden  bellows,  £,  set  in  motion  by  a  watorwheel, 
and  arranged  so  a&  to  afford  a  continuous  stream  of 
air.  The  movable  lida  of  these  aie  raised  by  cams, 
"■■'*■  c,  placed  on  the  axle.  A,  of  the  wat«r-wheel,  and 

the  too  rapid  fait  of  the  vibrating  segments  ia  diecked  by  their  being 
attached  to  the  levers,  e,  provided  with  boxes,  to,  in  which  are  placed 
weights,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  rapidity  of  the  descent.  The 
oania,  c,  are  so  disposed  around  the  axle  of  the  wheel  that  the  movable 
half  of  one  bellows  begins  to  be  raised  precisely  when  that  of  the 
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other  is  being  released,  and  in  this  way  a  continuous  current  of  air  is 
eonstantly  kept  up  in  the  furnace. 

In  front  of  the  fire-place  is  a  cast-iron  plate,  raised  on  one  side  to  the 
leTel  of  the  hearth,  and  on  the  other  inclined  to  that  of  the  refinery  floor. 
An  aperture,  called  the  ehio  or  slag-hole,  passes  through  the  side  of  the 
famace,  and  enters  the  hearth  at  the  bottom  ;  by  this  aperture  the  fusible 
slags  are  occasionally  run  ofL  Over  the  furnace  is  placed  a  hood,  t;, 
which  is  made  of  brickwork,  and  being  provided  with  a  chimney,  serves 
to  carry  off  the  smoke  and  gases  evolved  during  the  process.  To  the 
sides  of  this  hood  are  attached  plates  of  sheet-iron,  for  the  purpose  of 
screening  the  workmen  from  the  heat  to  which  they  would  otherwise  be 
expoeed. 

In  order  to  understand  the  working  of  this  furnace,  we  must  suppose 
that  an  operation  has  just  been  terminated,  and  that  the  hearth  still  con- 
tains a  considerable  quantity  of  incandescent  charcoal. 

The  workman  begins  by  filling  the  hearth  with  fresh  fuel,  and  then 
gradually  admits  the  blast.  In  the  older  forges  the  supply  of  air  is 
regulated  by  limiting  the  supply  of  water  on  the  wheel  by  which  the 
bellows  are  set  in  motion,  but  in  some  of  those  of  more  recent  construc- 
tion blowing  cylinders  are  employed,  and  in  that  case  the  blast  is 
adjusted  by  a  Talve  situated  near  the  tuyer. 

The  iron  to  be  refined  is  cast  either  into  pigs  of  from  10  to  15  feet  in 
length,  or  into  short  bars  or  thin  plates.  In  the  first  case  the  bar  is 
placed  on  iron  rollers,  and  its  extremity  introduced  into  the  middle  of 
the  hearth  at  a  height  of  from  6  to  9  inches  above  the  bottom.  When, 
on  the  contrary,  the  metal  to  be  refined  has  been  cast  into  smaller  masses, 
they  are  piled  to  the  amount  of  from  2  to  3  cwts.  immediately  upon  the 
charcoal  with  wbich  the  cavity  of  the  furnace  is  filled. 

After  a  short  time  the  metal  begins  to  melt,  and  passing  through  the 
current  of  air  from  the  tuyer,  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  hearth.  This 
period  of  fusion  ordinarily  lasts  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  hours,  and 
during  that  time  advantage  is  taken  of  the  heat  developed  to  weld  to- 
gether and  form  into  bars  the  metal  refined  during  the  preceding  opera- 
tion. The  drops  of  melted  iron,  in  passing  at  a  high  temperature  through 
the  air  furnished  by  the  blast,  becomes  partially  oxidized,  and  by  subse- 
quent reaction  of  the  basic  silicates  of  iron  formed,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  carbon  is  consumed. 

On  arriving  at  the  bottom  of  the  hearth,  the  iron  thus  treated  has 
become  to  a  certain  extent  decarburized,  and  forms  a  pasty  mass  beneath 
the  layer  of  fuel  through  which  it  has  passed.  The  slag,  which  gradually 
iccumulates  in  the  furnace,  is  from  time  to  time  run  off  through  the 
tapfnog-hole  before  referred  to,  care  being  taken  to  retain  a  sufiicient 
quantity  to  carry  on  the  process  of  decarburization. 

The  oxidation  of  the  iron  is  also  promoted  by  bringing  the  melting 
mass  immediately  before  the  current  of  air  thrown  in  by  the  tuyer.  The 
tlag  nm  off  is  preserved  for  use  in  the  succeeding  operation. 
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When  the  partially  refined  bloom  has  become  sufficiently  resistant^ 
the  workman,  by  the  aid  of  a  strong  bar  of  iron,  rolls  it  up  in  the  form 
of  a  bally  and  raises  it  on  the  top  of  the  fuel,  which  he  now  thrusts 
down  into  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  Fresh  charcoal  is  at  the  same  time 
added,  and  the  pressure  of  the  blast  so  increased  that  the  mass  is  again 
subjected  to  strongly  oxidizing  influences,  and  a  second  time  reaches  the 
bottom  of  the  hearth,  where,  from  having  now  lost  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  carbon,  it  forms  a  spongy  mass.  The  detached  fragments  are  now 
collected  with  an  iron  bar,  and  united  into  one  mass.  Should  any 
portions  appear  to  be  imperfectly  refined,  they  are  again  brought  into  a 
position  to  be  directly  acted  on  by  the  blast. 

When  the  mass  has  become  sufficiently  coherent  the  slag  is  run  off, 
and  the  iron  is  rolled  into  a  large  ball,  and  removed  from  the  hearth  by 
strong  levers,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  heavy  hammer,  by  which 
the  spongy  matter  is  consolidated  and  welded  together,  while  the  siliceous 
slag  is  at  the  same  time  expressed  from  its  pores.  During  this  operation 
the  hearth  is  cleaned  out,  and  the  larger  portion  of  the  remaining  slag 
is  drawn  off;  a  certain  quantity  is  nevertheless  retained  in  the  furnace 
to  assist  in  the  decarburization  of  the  succeeding  charge  of  cast-iron. 
Before  again  proceeding  to  charge,  it  is  frequently  found  necessary  to 
cool  the  hearth  with  water,  which  is  made  to  circulate  beneath  the 
bottom  plate. 

The  richer  slags  thus  removed  are  not  thrown  away,  but,  together 
with  the  scale  produced  during  the  hammering  of  the  mass,  are  employed 
in  the  next  operation,  during  the  first  melting  of  the  pig-iron. 

After  being  removed  from  the  hearth,  the  bloom  is  transported  to  an 
anvil,  on  which  it  receives  the  repeated  blows  of  a  heavy  hammer,  set  in 
motion  by  a  water-wheel,  the  slag  becoming  completely  expelled,  and  the 
iron  consolidated  into  the  form  of  an  elongated  prism. 

The  hammer-head  commonly  weighs  from  800  to  1,200  lbs.,  and  is 
sometimes  made  of  cast-iron,  although  wrought-iron  is  also  employed,  and 
in  that  case  it  is  provided  with  a  face  of  hardened  steel. 

The  anvil  is,  in  most  instances,  of  cast-iron,  which,  to  give  it  greater 
solidity,  rests  on  a  heavy  mass  of  the  same  material,  supported  by  a  large 
wooden  pile  firmly  fixed  in  the  floor.  The  wooden  beam  which  carries 
the  hammer  is  strengthened  by  bands  of  iron,  and  is  supported  by  a 
strong  cast-iron  ring,  provided  with  trunnions,  on  which  it  turns  when 
the  head  of  the  hammer  is  raised.  These  trunnions  are  supported  by 
iron  bearings  fixed  in  wooden  supports.  Parallel  to  the  hammer-beam, 
and  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  is  situated  a  horizontal  axle,  moved  by 
a  water-wheel,  and  provided  with  a  series  of  cams,  which,  by  coming  in 
contact  with  an  iron  band,  situated  at  about  one-third  part  of  the  distance 
from  the  head  to  the  trunnions,  forming  the  centre  of  suspension,  first 
lift  the  hammer,  and  then  allow  it  to  fall  with  its  whole  weight  on  the 
anvil  beneath.  To  accelerate  the  fall  of  the  hammer  when  lifted  to  its 
full  height  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  long  piece  of  elastic  wood,  which 
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acta  as  a  spring,  and,  bjr  causing  the  lapid  descent  of  the  Iiammer,  pre- 
vents the  falling  beam  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  cam  vhich  is 
next  in  the  series.  The  extreme  range  of  Uie  hammer,  01  the  height 
to  which  it  is  raised  from  the  anvil  at  each  blow,  varies  from  2  feet  to  2 
feet  6  inches. 

When  the  working  of  a  piece  of  iron  has  been  completed,  the  hammer 
U  propped  to  the  full  height  of  its  coarse  by  a  wooden  support,  which  is 
Tcmored  as  soon  as  the  succeeding  bloom  has,  by  means  of  proper  tongs, 
been  placed  upon  the  anviL  At  first  the  water-wheel  is  made  to  levolve 
Tcry  slowly,  and  consequently  a  considerable  interval 'occurs  between 
each  Uow  ;  but  by  degrees  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  water  is  admitted, 
and  the  hammer  soon  attains  its  masiraum  speed,  which  is  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  operation.  Whilst  the  bloom  is  being  worked  on  the 
anvil,  it  ia  so  tamed  by  the  workmen  that  all  its  aides  successively  be- 
come exposed  to  the  hammer ;  and  by  this  means  the  slag  is  rapidly 
expeDed  from  the  spongy  metal,  which  ia  speedily  formed  into  an 
elongated  mass,  of  which  the  various  parts  have  become  firmly  welded 
together.  This  is  again  subdivided,  by  a  cutter,  into  three  or  four 
fragments,  which  are  placed  above  the  bloom  formed  in  the  next  opera- 
tion, and  when  sufBciently  heated  are  drawn  into  bars,  under  a  hammer 
specially  adapted  for  that  purpose.  The  mass  is  divided  by  a  kind  of 
knife,  placed  on  it  whilst  under  the  hammer,  which,  in  its  fall,  strikes 
the  back  of  the  cutter,  causing  it  to  divide  the  iron. 

The  hammer  used  for  drawing  the  divided  bloom  into  bar?,  is,  in  most 
instances,  much  lighter,  and  makes  a  greater  number  of  blows  in  a  given 
time,  than  that  employed  for  ex- 
pressing the  slag  from  the  bloom 
when  it  first  comes  from  the  re- 
finery. This  hammer,  which  has 
less  lift  than  the  one  just  described, 
is  represented  by  figs.  83,  84.  In 
this  case,  instead  of  being  raised 
directly  by  cams,  the  motion  ia 
communicated  on  the  other  side 
of  the  centre  of  suspension ;  the 
cam-axle,  as  in  the  other  hammer, 
being  turned  on  by  a  water-wheel. 
Fi^  83  represents  a  front  view, 
and  fig.  84  a  sectional  elevation  of 

this  hammer.     A,  represents   the  iig.  si- Tiit-Httmm«;  (ront^iew. 

axle  of  the  water-wheel,  on  which  are  fixed  the  cams,  e :  these  are  fitted 
into  a  cast-iron  ring,  which  is  firmly  secured  on  the  shaft  by  the  wedges, 
a,  made  of  hard  wood. 

The  beam,  B,  carries  the  hammer,  F,  and  is  received  into  an  iron 
ring,  G,  wliich  is  provided  with  trunnions,  working  in  bearings  between 
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the  perpeudicolar  posts,  D,  and  the  croeB-bars,  £,  whidi  ue  attoDgly 
bolted  together. 

At  the  eztramity  of  the  beam  opposite  to  that  which  carries  the 
hamnier,  is  an  iron  plate,  p,  firmly  eecured  by  means  of  the  band,  d ; 


V\S.  U— TUt-Hainm«i  HctloDiJ eleT4tioii. 

against  this  plate  tlie  cams,  which  move  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  arrow,  are  successively  brought  to  bear,  and  by  their  pre^ure  raise 
the  hammer  fixed  on  the  other  end  of  the  wooden  beam,  which  sgain 
falls  as  soon  as  tlie  cam  in  contact  with  the  plate,  p,  has  so  far  depressed 
the  end  of  the  lever  aa  to  allow  of  its  passing  round  without  further  im- 
pediment A  spring,  R,  is  placed  under  the  tail  of  the  beam,  instead  of 
above  the  head.  The  faces  of  the  hammer,  F,  and  of  the  anvil,  G,  which 
rests  on  the  bed,  H,  are  inclined  at  a,  certain  angle  with  the  floor;  the 
guide.  I,  serves  to  steady  long  iron  bars  when  worked  under  the  hammer. 

The  weight  of  each  bloom  ia  in  most  instances  between  1  and  2  cwts., 
and  100  lbs.  of  cast-iron  produce  about  85  Iba.  of  bars.  For  every  100  Iba. 
of  wrought-iron  obtained,  150  lbs.  of  charcoal  are  employed.  The  boUows 
are  stopped  as  soon  as  the  bloom  is  ready  to  be  placed  under  the  hammer, 
and  the  whole  operation  occupies  about  five  hours.  The  iron  manufac- 
tured by  this  method  is  of  excellent  quality.  Refineries  of  this  description 
are  sometimes  supplied  with  heated  air  instead  of  the  ordinary  cold-blast, 
nnd  attempts  have  been  made  to  replace  the  employment  of  charcoal  by 
the  use  of  (M)ke ;  but  the  iron  produced  by  this  means  is  so  much  inferior 
to  that  prepared  with  the  usual  fuel  as  to  mote  than  compensate  for  the 
advantages  derived  by  the  substitution  of  the  cheaper  combustible. 

The  process  above  described  is  called  by  the  Germans  Klumpfritehen, 
or  lump-iefining,  and  differs  from  the  Durehhreehfrigcken,  because  in  the 
latter  the  bloom,  instead  of  bein^  rounded  together  in  one  moss  on  the 
hearth  of  the  furnace,  is  then  separated  into  several  pieces,  which  are 
Bucoessively  worked  under  the  hammer. 

The  French  call  the  first  process  ap-nage  au  petit  foyer,  and  the 
second,  affiiiagf  par  portions. 

A  further  distinction  between  the  open-hearth  processes  may  be  founded 
upon  the  various  methods  adopted  for  working  the  iron,  as  it  loses  its 
carbon  and  becomes  converted  into  malleable  metal,  or,  as  that  transfor- 
mation is  called  in  this  country,  it  amiei  to  nature,    Wtien  of  good  quality 
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the  wbole  charge  may  be  lifted  together,  and  worked  in  a  single  moss 
before  the  tajer,  whereas  with  inferior  descriptions  the  particles  of  iron, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  coalesce  as  they  form,  are  divided  into  several 
poitionsy  which,  after  being  separately  decarburised,  may  either  be  worked 
into  one  ball  or  forged  separately. 

Three  principal  methods  of  manufacturing  iron  in  the  charcoal  hearth 
u«  employed  in  Sweden : — the  Walloon,  the  Franche-Comt^  and  the 
Lancashire  processes.  The  first  of  these  is  confined  to  forges  producing 
Dannemoxa  steel-iron.  The  Franche-Comt^  and  Lancashire  hearths  are 
covered  and  provided  with  flues  in  which  the  charge  of  pig-iron  is 
heated  previous  to  fusion,  and  where  the  blast  is  raised  to  a  temperature 
of  100*  C.  by  being  passed  through  a  series  of  cast-iron  pipes;  the 
pressure  employed  is  from  1  lb.  to  1|  lb.  per  square  inch. 

In  the  first  method  the  bloom,  after  shingling,  is  cut  into  two  pieces 
and  re-heated  in  the  same  fire ;  while  in  the  Lancashire  forge,  either  a 
second  hearth,  or  a  gas  welding-furnace  is  employed  for  re-heating.  In 
both  casee  the  weight  of  bar-iron  produced  is  about  85  per  cent  of  that 
of  the  pig-metal  operated  on,  and,  under  the  most  favourable  conditions, 
the  oonsmmption  of  charcoal  is  about  one  and  a  half  times  the  weight  of 
the  finished  bars  made. 

Ibon  for  Tin-Plaths. — In  South  Wales  a  superior  description  of  iron 
employed  for  rolling  into  the  thin  sheets  formerly  much  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tin-plates,  was  made  in  the  charcoal  hearth.  The  pig-metal 
treated  was  of  good* quality,  and  was  smelted  either  with  anthracite  or 
in  a  coke  furnace  blown  with  cold-blast.  The  charge,  which  consisted  of 
from  5  to  6  cwts.  of  good  Welsh  mine  or  haematite  pig,  was  first  melted 
in  a  small  coke  refinery  with  two  tuyers,  and,  after  the  necessary  amount 
of  exposure  to  the  oxidizing  influences  of  the  blast,  was  run  off,  through 
an  inclined  gutter,  into  charcoal  hearths  placed  in  front,  and  at  a  lower 
leveL  These  hearths  were  made  of  cast-iron  plates,  their  bottoms  being 
cast  hollow  in  order  that  they  might  be  kept  cool  by  the  circulation  of  a 
current  of  cold  air;  the  charge  of  refined  metal  was  divided  equally  between 
them,  and  each  blown  by  a  single  tuyer.  Water-tuyers  were  made  use 
of  both  in  the  refineiy  and  charcoal  hearths,  although  cold-blast  only  was 
employed  in  each  case.  In  the  charcoal  hearth  the  metal  was  frequently 
Ivoktti  up  and  raised  by  an  iron  bar,  the  slags  being  run  off  two  or  three 
tunes  during  each  operation,  of  which  the  average  duration  was  little 
more  than  an  hour.  The  whole  of  the  charge  was  worked  into  a  single 
ball,  which  weighed  something  less  than  2  cwts.,  and  was  first  shingled 
under  a  tilt-hammer  and  then  drawn  into  a  long  flattened  bar  about  2 
inches  in  thickness.  This  was  partially  cut  through  transversely,  and 
broken  by  the  blows  of  a  sledge-hammer  into  fragments  called  giamps, 
each  weighing  about  28  lbs.  The  fracture  of  tlie  pieces  thus  broken  off 
was  examined,  and  such  only  as  presented  a  finely  crystalline  and  uni- 
form grain  were  used  in  the  formation  of  the  pile  from  which  the  finished 
sheet  was  made. 
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The  re-heatibg  of  the  stamps  was  conducted  in  a  special  fiirnace  known 
as  the  ImUow  fire^  consisting  of  a  deep  rectangular  hearth  roofed  over  at 
top.  This  hearth  was  partially  filled  with  coke,  and  supplied  with  hlast 
through  a  single  inclined  tuyer  introduced  near  the  top  of  the  fuel. 

The  piles,  consisting  of  the  fragments  detached  from  the  rough  bars 
by  the  process  above  described,  were  supported  upon  a  staff  or  flattened 
bar  of  iron,  above  the  top  of  the  fuel,  but  fully  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  flame  from  the  hearth.  At  the  present  time  mild  steel  has  almost 
entirely  superseded  the  use  of  wrought-iron  in  the  manufacture  of  tin- 
plates. 

In  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  the  same  method  of  breaking  and 
selecting  the  rough  bars  is  employed  in  those  forges  which  are  most  noted 
for  the  superiority  of  the  iron  they  produce. 

Preparation  of  Mallbablb  Iron  bt  the  Reverberatort  Process. 

Puddling. — The  reverberatory  process  for  converting  cast  into  malle- 
able iron,  introduced  by  Henry  Cort,  in  1784,  has  now  almost  entirely 
superseded  all  others  in  localities  in  which  mineral  fuel  is  moderately 
abundant,  while  the  introduction  of  gas  furnaces  has  been  the  means  of 
its  becoming  very  general,  even  in  wooded  districts  and  in  localities 
where  inferior  descriptions  of  fuel  only  are  available.  Not  only  wood, 
but  also  brown  coal  and  peat,  may,  when  converted  into  carbonic  oxide, 
be  employed  as  fuel  in  the  puddling-fumace.  The  reactions  which  take 
place  during  the  operation  of  puddling  are  of  a  similar  character  to  those 
of  the  open  hearth,  as  the  decarburization  of  pig-iron  is  efi^ected  by  the 
joint  action  of  a  current  of  atmospheric  air  and  oxidizing  fluxes.  In  the 
puddling-fumace,  however,  a  current  of  air  is  obtained  by  the  draught 
of  a  high  chimney  instead  of  by  a  blast,  and  according  to  the  relative 
importance  of  the  efi*ect  produced  by  the  action  of  atmospheric  air  or  by 
oxidizing  fluxes  respectively,  the  process  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  dry "  or 
the  *'  wet "  method  of  puddling.  In  the  old  process  of  dry  puddling  the 
necessary  oxygen  is  chiefly  derived  from  atmospheric  air,  while  on  the 
contrary,  in  wet  puddling,  or  pig-hoUing^  it  is,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
furnished  by  the  slags  and  oxides  of  iron  added.  In  either  case  the 
conversion  of  grey-pig  into  white-metal,  by  a  preliminary  fusion,  is  advan- 
tageous, and  the  operation  thereby  accelerated. 

The  fire-place  of  the  modem  puddling-furnace,  figs.  85,  86,  and  87, 
(slightly  modified  from  Percy)  is  rectangular  and  divided  from  the  hearth 
by  a  low  fire-bridge ;  the  roof,  which  is  a  flat  arch,  has  a  gradual  slope 
towards  the  flue.  The  fire-bars,  a,  are  movable  for  greater  convenience  in 
removing  the  clinker,  and  a  powerful  draught  is  obtained  by  means  of  a 
brick  chimney,  &,  from  30  to  50  feet  in  height^  strengthened  by  iron 
ties ;  at  top  this  shaft  is  furnished  with  a  sheet-iron  damper,  c,  opened 
and  shut  by  a  lever  and  chain,  by  which  the  workmen  can  regulate  at 
will  the  amount  of  air  passing  through  the  furnace.     The  outside  walls 
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are  enclosed  with  strong  side-plates  of  cast-iron,  united  by  flanges  and 
bolts,  and  are  bound  together  by  wrought-iron  tie-rods  across  the  top.  By 
this  means  not  only  is  the  perfect  solidity  of  the  structure  insured,  but 
the  entrance  of  air  through  rents  in  the  brickwork  entirely  prevented. 
The  bottom  of  the  bed,  J,  is  formed  of  cast-iron  plates  united  by  ^tenon- 
joints,  and  supported  on  dwarf  pillars  of  the  same  metal.     The  sides  of 


Fig.  85.— Puddling-Funiace ;  sido  eloTAtion. 

this  bed  are  yariously  constructed,  according  to  the  method  of  artificial 
cooling  adopted,  but  they  are  frequently  made  of  hollow  iron  castings, 
throQgh  which  a  current  of  air  circulates  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
them  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  furnace.  The  hearth,  6  feet  in  length, 
is  terminated  at  either  end  by  a  straight  wall  of  fire-brick,  that  nearest 
tte  fire-place  being  called  the  fire-bridge^  and  the  other,  at  the  opposite 
end,  ihe  ftue-briilffe.  The  brickwork  is  made  to  overlap  the  top  of  the 
ode-frame  ia  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  recess  for  the  refractory  material 
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(feUling)  with  which  it  ia  lined.    The  vidth  of  the  hearth  is  3  feet 
9  inches  at  one  end,  and  2  feet  9  inchea  at  the  other. 


rtionoBC,DCflg.S7). 


Fig.  ST.— Fuddlfog-Funmos  ;  KCtlon  on  A,  B  (Bg.  K\ 

The  depth  of  the  fire-place  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  fuel  emplored, 
heing  greatest  when  the  coals  used  ore  but  slightly  bituminous.     For 
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famaces  provided  with  an  ordinary  fire-grate,  the  best  fuel  is  non-caking 
coal,  containing  but  a  small  amount  of  sulphur,  and  burning  with  a  long 
flame.  The  grate-area  should  be  between  one-half  and  one-third  that  of 
the  bed  ;  or,  taking  the  latter  at  20  square  feet,  the  area  of  the  grate  will 
be  from  7  to  8  square  feet.  The  firing-hole,  e,  which  is  placed  about  a 
foot  above  the  grate,  has  no  door,  but  is  closed  by  throwing  a  shovelful 
of  coal  on  a  projecting  ledge  cast  upon  the  iron  casing,  and  piling  it 
against  the  opening.  The  flue — of  which  the  sectional  area  varies  with 
the  nature  of  the  fuel  employed,  being  for  bituminous  coal  one-fifth  that 
of  the  grate,  and  for  anthracite  about  one-seventh — slopes  gradually 
towards  the  stack.  In  some  cases,  a  second  bed  is  placed  behind  the 
flae-bridge,  on  which  the  pig-iron  destined  for  the  succeeding  charge  is 
heated  by  means  of  the  flame  which  passes  over  it  on  its  way  to  the 
chimney ;  in  others  when,  as  in  i>ome  gas  furnaces,  a  blast  is  used,  the  nir 
is  heated  by  first  passing  through  the  hollow  side-frames  of  the  hearth, 
and  afterwards  through  a  coil  of  iron  pipes  situated  between  the  furnace 
and  the  base  of  the  chimney.  The  walls  of  the  stack  are  of  common 
hrick,  with  an  internal  lining  of  fire-brick,  and  tlie  working- door,  /, 
▼hich  is  sitnated  on  the  same  side  of  the  furnace  as  the  fire-hole,  is  a 
large  fire-tile,  set  in  a  cast-iron  frame,  suspended  by  a  chain  to  a  lever 
having  a  counterbalance-weight  at  the  other  end.  This  is  only  opened 
for  the  purpose  of  charging,  or  for  removing  the  puddled  balls,  but  a 
small  rectangular  or  arched  notch,  g,  called  the  stopper-hole,  is  cut  out 
of  its  lower  edge  for  the  introduction  of  the  tools  used  in  stirring  or 
rabbling  the  charge.  The  sill  of  the  working-door  is  about  10  inches 
above  the  bottom  of  the  bed  of  the  furnace,  and  below  it  is  a  tap-hole,  h, 
usually  kept  closed,  through  which  the  slag,  or  iap^nder,  is  withdrawn 
from  time  to  time  as  may  be  required.  Another  portion  of  the  slag 
orerflows  the  flue-bridge,  and  runs  down  the  inclined  flue  to  the  bottom 
of  the  stack,  where  it  is  allowed  to  accumulate. 

The  portion  of  the  bed  opposite  the  working- door  is  of  a  curved 
form,  and  in  the  ordinary  single  furnace  is  only  accessible  from  one  side ; 
hut  double  furnaces  have  doors  on  both  sides,  so  that  two  sets  of  pud- 
dleis  may  work  at  the  same  time  on  a  charge,  of  which  the  weight  is 
proportionately  increased. 

The  working  bed,  or  lining,  of  the  puddling- furnace  was  formerly 
composed  of  sand,  but  substances  rich  in  oxide  of  iron  are  now  employed. 
These  not  only  materially  assist  the  process,  but  also,  under  certain 
circumstances,  improve  the  quality  of  the  metal  produced  The  cast- 
iron  bottom  is  usually  prepared  for  use  by  being  covered  with  a  layer 
of  tap^inder  or  hammer-slag,  which  is  heated  until  it  has  assumed  a 
pasty  condition  and  is  then  worked  down  and  uniformly  spread  over  its 
surface ;  this  is  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  fettling  composed  of  nearly 
pure  oxide  of  iron.  The  thickness  of  the  finished  coating  need  not 
exceed  1^  inch,  and  the  first  charge  should  consist  of  scrap-iron,  or  of 
waste  blooms  and  refined  metal     Grey-pig  should  not  be  puddled  alone 
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before  the  refractory  lining  has  become  sufficiently  consolidated  to  resist 
the  action  of  silica  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  silicon  contained  in 
the  metal. 

The  side-plates  of  the  hearth  as  well  as  the  bottom  require  to  be  lined 
with  some  substance  rich  in  oxide  of  iron ;  the  best  materials  for  this  are 
the  pure  oxides  of  iron,  such  as  hsematite,  magnetite,  or  roasted  spathose 
ore,  free  from  earthy  matter.  Boasted  tap-cinder,  known  as  huU-dog^  is 
extensively  used,  as  is  also  purple  ore^  or  blue  hilly,  which  is  the  residue 
from  the  treatment  of  roasted  cupriferous  Spanish  and  Portuguese  pyrites 
by  the  wet  process  for  extracting  copper.  ^ 

Other  substances  are  occasionally  employed  for  fettling,  but  in 
selecting  materials  for  this  purpose  all  such  as  contain  a  notable  quantity 
of  quartz  should  be  carefully  avoided.  The  presence  of  a  certain  amount 
of  clay  is  only  injurious  as  diminishing,  in  some  degree,  the  durability 
of  the  lining.  The  most  desirable  material  for  fettling  is  what  is  known 
as  best  tap,  wliich  is  the  cinder  from  a  re-heating  furnace  in  which  piles 
of  wrought-iron  are  prepared  for  rolling  on  a  cast-iron  bottom,  known  as 
a  cinder-bottom,  iu  contradistinction  to  the  original  brick  hearth  covered 
with  sand.  A  furnace  fettled  wholly  with  best  tap  so  affects  the  quality 
of  the  metal  produced,  that  good  iron  may  be  made  even  from  cinder^pig, 
while  from  pig  of  fair  quality  the  weight  of  puddle-bar  produced  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  pig-iron  operated  upon.  Titanic  iron  ore,  or 
ilmenite,  forms  a  very  durable  fettling,  but  is  said  to  render  the  iron 
cold-short.  The  process  of  refining  iron  in  the  old  refinery  is  stUl  carried 
on  in  some  works,  but  has,  to  a  large  extent,  been  superseded  by  pig- 
boiling,  or  puddling  pig-metal  without  previous  preparation. 

The  process  of  puddling  may  be  described  as  including  four  distinct 
operations,  namely,  the  melting-down  of  the  charge ;  its  incorporation  at 
a  low  heat  with  oxidizing  fluxes ;  the  elimination  of  carbon  by  stirring, 
with  exposure  to  air  at  a  high  temperature ;  and,  finally,  the  preparation 
of  balls  of  spongy  metal  suitable  for  squeezing  or  hammering.  Although 
susceptible  of  considerable  modification,  the  following  may  be  considered 
as  a  general  outline  of  the  ordinary  method  of  puddling. 

As  soon  as  the  charge  has  been  introduced  into  the  previously  heated 

^  The  average  composition  of  this  substance  is  as  follows : 
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furnace,  the  working-door  is  closed,  and  the  joints,  if  necessary,  luted 
with  clay ;  the  grate  is  also  pricked,  fresh  fuel  added,  and  the  firing-hole 
stopped  with  slack,  in  order  that  no  air  may  enter  except  through  the 
ash-pit  At  the  expiration  of  ahout  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  metal 
begins  to  soften,  the  puddler  introduces  a  har  or  rabble  through  the  notch  in 
the  bottom  of  tlie  working-door,  and  removes  any  unmelted  lumps  from  the 
sides  of  the  furnace  to  the  middle  of  the  hearth.  The  fire  is  now  increased 
daring  a  few  minutes,  and  as  soon  as  the  metal  has  become  uniformly 
liquid  it  is  hriskly  stirred,  the  temperature  being  at  the  same  time 
gradually  lowered  by  partially  closing  the  damper  on  the  top  of  the 
stack,  until  the  surface  of  the  charge  has,  by  the  formation  of  a  cover- 
ing of  slag,  become  protected  from  further  oxidation  by  the  action  of 
the  air  passing  through  the  furnace.  The  management  of  the  operation 
immediately  after  charging  is  more  or  less  varied  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  metal  treated.  With  grey-iron,  which  becomes  exceedingly 
liquid  when  fused,  the  fragments  may,  when  the  furnace  is  sufficiently 
hot,  be  distributed  equally  over  the  bed ;  when,  however,  it  is  less  highly 
heated,  the  pigs  of  metal  are  piled  near  the  fire-bridge,  and  as  the 
operation  proceeds  and  the  heat  increases,  the  unmelted  portions  are 
drawn  into  the  centre,  and  forced  beneath  the  surface  of  the  fused  slag. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  white  or  refined  iron  is  operated  upon,  it  is 
advantageous  to  bring  the  furnace  to  a  high  heat  before  the  introduction 
of  the  charge.  By  this  means  the  metal  is  made  to  fuse  more  rapidly, 
and  is  less  subject  to  oxidation  than  when  the  operation  is  more 
prolonged. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  oxidizing  power  of  the  slags, 
it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  intimately  incorporated  with  the  metal, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  draught  is  checked,  the  temperature  lowered, 
and  the  charge,  while  in  a  pasty  state,  well  stirred.  Hammer-slag  or 
miil-cinder  is  also  added  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  slags  more 
basic,  and  to  compensate  for  the  silica  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of 
the  silicon  of  the  pig-iroiL  As  soon  as  the  mass  has  thus  become  pasty 
the  reaction  of  the  oxides  and  silicates  of  iron  upon  the  carbon  of  the 
metal  becomes  apparent,  and  copious  blue  fiames,  resulting  from  the 
combustion  of  carbonic  oxide,  make  their  appearance.  The  damper  is 
now  opened,  and  on  the  temperature  becoming  higher,  the  surface  begins 
to  boil  from  the  rapid  escape  of  carbonic  oxide ;  some  of  the  slag  is  run 
qE,  and  the  action  is  accelerated  by  stirring  with  a  hooked  iron  bar  or 
rabble.  At  this  point  the  puddler,  using  the  side  of  the  door-frame  as  a 
folcmm,  sweeps  every  portion  of  the  bed  from  the  centre  towards  the 
bridges,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  tool  from  becoming  too  hot  and 
adhering  to  the  metal,  it  requires  to  be  frequently  changed.  On  being 
taken  out  of  the  furnace  it  is  cooled  in  a  cistern  or  tcater-bosh,  by  which 
the  adhering  cinder  becomes  detached,  and  the  hook  at  its  end  is  af  ter^ 
wards  hammered  into  shape.  In  proportion  as  the  carbon  becomes  eli- 
minated, the  violence  of  the  ebullition  is  diminished,  the  mass  begins 
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to  stiffen,  or  ''  come  to  nature,'^  and  malleable  iron  begins  to  make  its 
appearance.  To  prevent  a  too  rapid  agglomeration  of  the  charge,  the 
contents  of  the  furnace  are  again  broken  up,  and  thoroughly  mixed  by 
stirring ;  any  pasty  lumps  adhering  to  the  sides  are  detached,  and  the 
mass  is  subjected  to  a  final  heat  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  cinder 
perfectly  liquid,  and  thereby  facilitating  its  separation  from  the  metal 

The  last  operation  consists  in  forming  the  metal  into  balls ;  this  is 
done  by  detaching  from  the  charge  masses  each  weighing  from  60  to 
80  lbs.,  and  compressing  them  with  the  tool  until  they  have  acquired 
sufficient  coherence  to  admit  of  being  moved  without  falling  to  pieces. 
This  may  be  effected  either  by  pressure  against  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  furnace,  or  by  so  rolling  a  small  nucleus  of  metal  on  the  hearth 
as  to  collect  other  fragments  which  become  attached  to  it  by  welding. 
As  soon  as  a  ball  has  been  thus  prepared,  the  workman,  by  means  of  a 
strong  iron  tool,  places  it  close  to  the  fire-bridge  on  the  far  side  of  the 
furnace,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  it  against  the  action  of  the  air 
entering  the  working-door  and  passing  off  by  the  chimney ;  the  making 
of  the  second  ball  is  then  at  once  proceeded  with  in  like  manner,  and 
when  the  whole  charge  has  been  balled  up,  the  working-door  and  stopper- 
hole  are  closed  and  the  last  heat  given. 

Finally,  the  balls  are  drawn,  one  by  one,  to  the  working-door, 
lifted  by  suitable  tongs  to  the  iron  table  in  front  of  it,  and  afterwards, 
either  dragged  along  the  floor,  or,  more  frequently,  carried  on  a  small 
wrought-iron  truck  to  the  machine  by  which  the  shingling  or  first  com- 
pression  of  the  metal  is  effected. 

The  old  system  of  dry  puddling  is  applicable  to  the  treatment  of 
white  or  refined  metal  only,  and,  as  before  stated,  the  oxidation  of  the 
carbon  is  more  dependent  on  the  action  of  atmospheric  air  than  it  is  in 
pig-boiling ;  the  quantity  of  slag  produced  is  also  considerably  less.  By 
this  process,  as  soon  as  the  metal  has  been  melted  down  and  has  assumed 
a  pasty  state,  it  is  broken  up  and  kept  constantly  stirred  for  the  purpose 
of  incorporating  with  it  the  oxide  produced  during  the  operation.  The 
charge  of  the  furnace  is  maintained  in  a  partially  fused  or  pasty  state, 
and  the  stirring  goes  on  almost  continuously  from  the  running-down  to 
the  balling-up.  As,  however,  the  use  of  sand  bottoms  is  attended  with 
great  loss  of  iron,  and  the  metal  produced  is  of  inferior  quality,  they 
have,  at  the  present  time,  become  obsolete. 

The  charge  of  a  puddling-fumace  is,  in  Staffordsliire,  from  4  to 
4^  cwts.,  and  from  five  to  seven  heats  are  worked  off  by  a  puddler  and 
his  assistant  during  a  turn  of  twelve  hours ;  the  difference  of  weight 
between  the  pig-iron  chai^d  and  the  puddled  bars  obtained  is  from 
7  to  10  per  cent.  The  coal  consumed  is  about  equal  in  weight  to 
the  puddled  bars  made,  and  the  fettling  materials  required,  per  turn, 
are  from  6  to  7  cwts.  of  bull-dog,  and  2  to  3  cwts.  of  puddler's  ore,  or 
blue  billy,  to  which  must  be  added  the  mill-scale  introduced  into  the 
chaises.     In  Scotland,  where  dark-grey  metal,  containing  a  large  amount 
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of  silicon,  is  puddled  without  being  preyioaslj  refined,  from  four  to  five 
heats  only,  each  of  4  cwts.,  are  made  in  twelve  hours ;  in  this  case  the 
loss  experienced,  from  pig-iron  to  puddled  bars,  is  from  15  to  18  per  cent., 
and  the  consumption  of  coal  per  ton  of  the  latter  varies  from  25  to 
36  cwts.  In  Cleveland  the  consumption  of  small  coal  is  from  24  to  27 
cwts.  per  ton  of  puddled  bars  made. 

Wrought-iron  of  very  superior  quality  is  manufactured  in  the  West 
Biding  of  Yorkshire  from  cold-blast  refined  metal.  The  furnace  em- 
ployed is  of  comparatively  small  size,  and  is  provided  with  a  very  high 
stack,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  a  strong  draught.  The  charge,  weigh- 
ing 3  cwts.,  is  heated  to  redness  before  its  introduction  into  the  furnace, 
and  the  melting-down  is  eifected  in  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes ; 
the  whole  operation  occupies  about  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  and 
nine  heats  are  made  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours.  Three  or  four 
balls  only  are  obtained  from  each  heat,  which,  after  shingling  under  a 
helve-hammer,  are  made  into  stamps  from  10  to  12  inches  square  and 
2|  inches  in  thickness ;  these  are  broken  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy  weight, 
and  subsequently  assorted  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  fracture 
which  they  severally  exhibit  Those  which  are  most  uniformly  crystal- 
line are  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  hard  bars,  while  those  showing 
a  distinct  fibre  are  reserved  for  making  into  boiler-plates  and  wire-rods. 
The  consumption  of  coal  is  about  30  cwts.  per  ton  of  fine  metal  treated. 
In  Belgium  the  coal  consumed  is  usually  equal  in  weight  to  the  puddled 
bars  obtained,  and  the  loss  on  cast-iron  is  from  7  to  10  per  cent.,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  metal  operated  on. 

Puddling  in  Qas  Furnaces. — In  Carinthia  gas  puddling-fumaces  are 
employed,  the  fuel  being  air-dried  wood,  which  is  converted  into  gas  in 
a  generator  having  a  capacity  of  about  14  cubic  f^t ;  air  is  introduced 
near  the  bottom  at  a  pressure  of  half  an  inch  of  mercury,  and  the  com- 
busticfn  of  the  gases  is  effected  by  a  second  blast  brought  in  imme- 
diately above  the  fire-bridge,  through  an  oblong  tuyer  extending  the  whole 
width  of  the  hearth.  This  blast  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of  200°  C,  by 
passing  through  the  hollow  side-plates  of  the  furnace,  and  a  second  bed, 
situated  between  the  puddling-f umace  and  the  chimney,  is  used  for  heat- 
ing up  the  metal  which  is  to  constitute  the  next  charge.  In  Styria, 
lignite  is  sometimes  employed  for  puddling,  the  consumption  being  from 
22  to  24  cwt&  per  ton  of  blooms,  and  the  loss  of  weight  on  the  metal 
from  6  to  10  per  cent.  From  200  to  280  cubic  feet  of  wood  are  required 
to  produce  1  ton  of  blooms,  and  from  240  to  360  cubic  feet  of  turf  are 
capable  of  yielding  the  same  result;  the  consumption  does  not  appear 
to  differ  materially,  whether  it  be  consumed  on  an  ordinary  grate  or 
converted  into  gas.  A  gas  puddling -furnace  employed  at  Neustadt 
(Hanover),  in  which  turf  is  the  fuel  used,  is  represented,  figs.  88, 89,  of 
which  the  fint  is  a  longitudinal,  and  the  second  a  horizontal  section 
above  the  level  of  the  hearth.  The  gas-generator,  A,  is  supplied  with 
fuel  by  the  hopper,  a,  and  at  bottom  is  provided  with  a  set  of  fire- 
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bare,  b;  the  ait  neceseary  for  the  conversion  of  the  carbon  of  the  tarf 
into  carbonic  oxide  gas  is  supplied  from  the  blast-main  of  the  estab- 
lishment, through  the  tap,  e,  passing  int«  the  ash-pit  beneath  the  bars. 
Another  portion  of  the  blast  enters  the  cast-iron  sides,  d,  of  the  hearth 
through  the  pipes,  e,  whence,  after  becoming  to  a  certain  extent  heated. 


— Puddling' Fumue,  Kniitadt;  longltiidlnjil  Hcllan. 


Fig.  M.— Paddllng-Fumia,  Hanitadt ;  tioriumtal  McUon. 

it  passes  off  by  the  pipe,  /,  to  the  heoter,  g,  which  covers  the  flue  of  the 
furnace.  This  is  made  of  cast-iron  with  a  sheet-lion  top,  and  has  a 
number  of  divisions  cast  on  the  lower  plate,  through  which  the  blast  cir- 
culates in  a  zigzag  direction.  Here  the  air,  which  has  become  heated  by 
passing  through  the  sides  of 'the  hearth,  is  further  elevated  in  temperature, 
and  escaping  by  the  pipe,  A,  is  conducted  to  the  inclined  tuyer,  i,  which 
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is  oblong  in  form  and  extends  completely  across  the  bridge.  The  bottom 
and  side-plates  of  the  hearth,  B,  are  shown  in  the  drawing  without  any 
lining,  but  this  requires  to  be  added  before  the  furnace  can  be  used  for 
puddling ;  the  heated  gases  escaping  from  the  apparatus  are  finally  utilized 
by  passing  under  and  around  the  steam-boiler,  G. 

Among  the  various  contrivances  employed  for  puddling  cast-iron, 
Siemens'  legenerative  gas-furnace  is  of  great  importance.  The  way  in 
which  this  principle  is  applied  is  shown,  figs.  25,  26,  27,  which  represent 
a  gas  re-heating  furnace  on  this  plan.  The  difference  in  general  form 
between  a  re-heating  and  a  puddling-furnace  is  not  very  great^  and  con- 
sequently it  will  be  easy,  in  consulting  drawings  of  the  one,  to  understand 
the  application  of  the  system  to  the  other. 

Two  men,  a  puddler  and  his  assistant,  usually  conduct  the  working  of 
each  furnace ;  the  former  does  the  heaviest  portion  of  the  work,  including 
making  up  the  balls,  while  the  latter  attends  to  the  firing,  and  also  does  a 
portion  of  the  stirring  and  rabbling. 

The  tools  employed  in  puddling  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  long 
straight  chisel-shaped  bars  or  paddles,  and  hooked  flat-ended  bars  or 
rabbles.  When  withdrawn  from  the  furnace,  the  ends  of  these  are 
coated  with  molten  cinder,  which  is  removed  by  quenching  in  a  cistern 
of  cold  water. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  puddle  iron  by  machinery,  and 
the  methods  proposed  for  effecting  this  object  may  be  classified  under  two 
distinct  heads,  namely,  by  imitating  the  motions  of  hand-stirring  by 
mechanical  appliances,  and  by  using  rotatory  or  oscillatory  hearths. 

Jfe^ianicdl  Rabbles. — ^For  some  time  mechanical  rabbles  have  been 
attached  to  puddling-fumaces  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  heavy 
labour  of  stirring ;  they  are,  however,  useless  in  the  laborious  operation 
of  balling,  and  their  adoption  has  not  become  general. 

In  Eastwood's  mechanical  stirrer,  which  is  one  of  the  simplest  machines 
of  this  dass,  the  rabbling-tool  is  suspended  in  a  stirrup  at  the  end  of  a 
bent  lever,  which  receives  a  reciprocating  motion  by  means  of  a  crank. 
The  centre  of  oscillation  of  this  lever  is  at  the  extremity  of  an  inclined 
jib,  to  which  a  lateral  motion  is  imparted  by  a  rod  working  on  a  pin 
attached  to  a  screw-wheel,  driven  by  a  worm  on  the  crank-shaft.  Motion 
is  given  to  this  arrangement  by  a  chain  passing  over  a  pulley,  and  the 
rabble  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards  across  the  hearth,  once  in  each 
reTolntion,  while  at  the  same  time  its  point  of  suspension  is  shifted  a 
short  distance  by  the  movement  of  the  jib,  caused  by  the  screw-gearing. 
In  this  way  a  compound  motion  is  communicated  to  the  tool,  which 
causes  it  to  travel  gradually  over  every  portion  of  the  furnace  bottom. 
This  apparatus  is  bolted  to  the  casing-plates  of  the  furnace,  and  the 
driving-puUey  is  connected  to  the  shaft  by  a  fast-and-loose  clutch.  The 
furnaces  of  Tooth,  Menelaus,  and  Banks  are  themselves  movable. 

BcftcBtive  Furnaces. — The  first  experiment' with  a  rotative  furnace 
attended  with  any  degree  of  success  was  that  of  Tooth,  who  used  a 
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wronghl-iion  cylinder  lined  with  fire-brick';  tfaia  "was  made  to  revolTs 
between  a  fire-pkce  and  the  flue  leading  to  a  chimney  ;  the  flames  passed 
through  the  cylinder,  and  the  hails,  when  ready,  were  withdrawn  from 
the  end.  It  was  found  that  the  brick  lining  of  this  machine  rapidly  wore 
away,  and  that  the  iron  was  imperfectly  puddled,  as  the  masa  obtained 
frequently  enclosed  a  central  lump  of  uacbanged  cast-iron. 

Menelaus  improved  upon  Tooth's  machine,  and  the  results  obtained 
weie  much  more  satisfactory.  The  rotating  portion  was  egg-shaped 
inside ;  the  idea  being  that  whereas  in  Tooth's  machine  the  iron  was 
simply  rolled  round,  in  the  elliptical  revolver,  from  the  difl'erent  dia- 
meters at  various  parts,  the  action  would  be  to  so  break  up  the  iron  as 
not  to  form  a  cylindrical  mass  like  that  produced  in  Tooth's  machine ; 
thus  in  turn  exposing  every  portion  to  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  air  and 
cinder.  This  revolver  was  lemovable,  and  by  means  of  a  crane  and  a  pair 
of  trunnions  was  moved  from  the  fire-place,  tilted  on  end,  and  the  lump 
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of  iron  turned  out,  in  one  mass,  npon  a  bogie,  and  taken  to  the  hammer. 
The  experiments  of  Menelaus  appear  to  have,  practically,  foiled  to  give 
satisfactory  results  solely  on  account  of  the  difhcnlty  experienced  in  find- 
ing a  suitable  lining ;  he  first  tried  ganister  and  variona  descriptions  of  brick 
and  ilmenite.  Xlmenite  was  found  to  stand  best,  but  it  was  diAicalt  to 
fix  it  in  the  furnace,  and  it  moreover  made  the  iron  cold-short 

Danks'  rotative  puddling-fumace,  which  was  invented  in  America, 
and  subsequently  introduced  into  this  country  upon  a  large  scale  after 
being  favourably  reported  npon  by  a  Commission  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  is  represented  in  longitudinal  section,  fig.  dO,  and  in  end  aleva- 


tion,  p&rtlir  section  through  the  revolving  chamber,  fig.  91 ;  fi^  92  is  an 
elevatioD  of  the  movable  end-pieoe  and  flue.    The  revolving  cylindrical 
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chamber,  A,  ia  made  with  wedge-shaped  recesses,  vhich  act  mechantcallj 
in  retaining  the  initial  lining  in  its  place.  This  first  lining  may  be  com- 
jroMtl  of  any  iron  ore,  free  from  silica,  ground  with  cream  of  liroe ;  this 
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is  introduced  in  the  state  of  mortar,  and  when  dry  becomes  a  refractory 
and  sufBciently  coherent  material  to  allow  of  the  fettling  being  melted 
upon  it  without  either  molting  itself  or  breaking  away  from  the  plates. 
The  ore  employed  for  mixing  with  the  lime  should,  by  preference,  be 
anhydrous,  since  otherwise  the  removal  of  its  water  of  combination,  by 
the  heat  to  which  it  is  exposed,  is  liable  to  cause  the  crumbling  of  the 
mass. 

Upon  this  foundation  a  quantity  of  any  ore,  free  from  silica,  may  be 
melted,  and  for  this  purpose  the  hydrated  varieties  may  be  employed,  as 
their  combined  water  is  rapidly  driven  off.  Into  the  bath  of  melted  ore 
thus  obtained,  large  solid  lumps  of  the  same  material  are  thrown,  and 
these,  being  cold,  cause  the  melted  ore  to  set  round  them,  and  by  firmly 
fixing  them  in  their  places  a  rough  internal  lining  is  produced.  It  is  not 
only  necessary  that  these  lumps  should  be  moderately  free  from  silica, 
but  also  that  their  texture  should  be  such  as  to  prevent  their  crumbling 
by  heat ;  this  was  found  to  be  the  case  with  ilmenite.  Best  tap-cinder 
answers  this  purpose  very  well,  and,  when  suitable  ores  cannot  be  obtained, 
oxidized  scrap-iron  may  be  substituted  with  advantage.  The  Danks  furnace 
has  a  closed  ash-pit,  tlie  necessary  air  being  supplied  by  a  fan-blast 
through  the  pipe,  B;  jets  of  air  are  also  introduced  over  the  fuel  by 
the  nozzles,  c,  in  connection  with  the  air-main,  C ;  these,  which  extend 
the  whole  width  of  the  bridge,  enable  the  puddler  in  charge  of  the 
machine  to  regulate  the  draught,  and  he  has  thus  complete  control  over 
the  fumaca 

As  time  is  lost,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  fuel  expended  in  melt- 
ing the  charge  in  the  revolving  furnace,  the  pig  should  either  be  fused  in  a 
cupola  or  run  directly  from  the  blast-furnace  in  which  it  is  produced.  A 
jet  of  water  is  directed  against  the  lining  on  the  descending  side,  for  the 
purpose  of  chilling  a  portion  of  the  liquid  cinder  and  causing  it  to  be 
carried  under  the  metaL  Mr.  Snelus  is  of  opinion  that  this  has  also  the 
effect  of  carrying  off  sulphur  from  the  cinder,  as  in  the  case  of  Parry *s 
steam-refinery. 

When  grey  pig-iron  is  treated,  the  boil  commences  in  about  ten 
minutes,  but  with  white-pig  it  begins  in  two  or  three  minutes  only  after 
melting.  After  tapping  off  the  cinder,  the  cylinder  is  set  in  motion  and 
the  fire  urged ;  the  iron  now  begins  to  boil  violently,  and  carbon  becomes 
rapidly  oxidized.  But  little  cinder  is  produced  during  this  portion  of 
the  operation,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  removed  with  the  balL  An 
ingenious  arrangement,  consisting  of  a  movable  end-piece,  fig.  92,  at 
the  back  of  the  flue,  permits  the  ball  to  be  removed  from  the  Danks 
furnace  by  a  fork  worked  by  a  crane,  by  which  it  is  placed  on  a  bogie 
and  carried  to  a  hammer  or  squeezer.  The  revolving  cylinder,  A,  is  sup- 
ported on  friction  rollera,  d,  and  is  set  in  motion  by  the  pinion,  e,  working 
in  the  toothed  segments,  /.  G  is  the  firing-hole,  and  h  the  passage  for 
the  flame  and  gases  into  the  cylinder;  i  is  the  chimney-stack,  k  the 
stationary  flue,  I  suspension-rods  with  swivels,  m  water-pipes,  n  water- 
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front  or  movable  piece,  o  supports,  jt  stopper-hole,  q  tapping-hole.  The 
firing-bole,  G,  has  a  coil  of  wrought-iron  pipe  cast  in  its  lining  for  the 
parpose  of  allowing  the  circulation  of  a  stream  of  water  to  keep  it  cool, 
and  tlie  bridge-plate  between  the  fire  and  the  charge  of  metal  has  also 
a  coil  of  water-pipe  cast  into  it  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  Danks'  machine  the  puddling  is  entirely  effected  by  the  fettling, 
the  carbon,  silicon,  and  phosphorus  being  almost  completely  oxidized  by 
it^  and  by  the  cinder  introduced.  The  separation  of  silicon,  sulphur,  and 
p»ho6phoms,  by  this  apparatus,  is  said  to  be  more  perfect  thc^n  by  hand- 
paddling,  and  the  inventor  alleges  that  the  more  silicon  and  phosphorus 
the  pig  contains  the  better  will  be  the  quality  of  the  iron  produced. 
Strange  as  this  statement  may  appear,  it  is  confirmed  by  Riley,  who 
sajB  that  the  views  of  Mr.  Danks  seemed  to  be  borne  out  by  the  results 
of  the  working  of  the  machine  in  this  country. 

The  weight  of  the  ball  being  about  650  lbs.,  which  is  larger  than 
could  be  conveniently  handled  in  the  ordinary  squeezer,  Mr.  Danks 
desired  a  special  machine  for  shingling,  which  will  be  described  when 
treating  of  forge-machinery.  Iron  thus  produced,  after  being  thoroughly 
squeezed  and  re-heated,  can  be  rolled  out  at  once  into  a  rail  or  large  bar, 
without  the  operation,  now  required,  of  rolling  into  puddle-bar,  piling, 
re-fa  eating,  and  again  rolling. 

The  Danks  furnace,  as  orginally  constructed,  has  been  found  incapable 
of  sustaining  the  wear  and  tear  of  continuous  working  for  any  lengthened 
period,  and  has  therefore  been  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  abandoned,  both  in 
£uTope  and  America.  At  Creusot  it  is  used  in  an  improved  form,  having 
the  revolving  portion  surrounded  by  a  water-jacket,  which  cools  the 
evlinder  and  preserves  its  shape. '  There  is  also  a  projecting  central  bridge 
likewise  cooled  by  water,  which  divides  the  inside  into  two  parts.  The 
movable  flue-piece  is  hinged,  and  can  be  moved  in  or  out  of  the  working 
portion  by  a  rack-and-pinion  gearing  similar  to  that  of  the  Bessemer  con- 
verter. The  metal,  charged  in  the  melted  state  in  quantities  of  20  cwts. 
at  a  time,  is  brought  to  the  balling  condition  in  about  half  an  hour,  with 
a  loss  of  about  15  per  cent,  giving  a  mass  of  puddled  iron  weighing  17 
cwt&,  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  bridge,  which  are  shingled  separately. 
The  consumption  of  fuel  is  from  9  to  10  cwts.  per  ton  of  blooms,  exclu- 
sive of  that  required  for  melting  the  pig-metal.  The  lining  requires 
to  be  completely  renewed  after  working  ten  or  twelve  charges,  or  about 
cmce  in  twenty-four  hours. 

A  revolving  puddling-machine  has  also  been  invented  by  Mr.  Spencer, 
of  the  West  Hartlepool  Iron-Works.  His  converter  is  rhomboidal  in  form, 
having  at  its  two  opposite  ends  axes  at  right  angles  to  the  extremities  or 
discs.  These  are  made  to  revolve  on  rollers  by  suitable  gearing.  The 
sides  are  honeycombed  to  retain  the  fettling,  consisting  of  best  tap,  which 
is  introduced  into  the  recesses,  and  fresh  tap  melted  over  it  Experiments 
joiode  with  this  apparatus  Ixave  shown  that  the  silicon  and  phosphorus 
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are  almost  completely  removed  by  it  from  Cleveland  pig-iron  containing 
above  2  per  cent  of  the  latter  element 

FoBas-MAGHiNERT  AND  OPERATIONS. — That  portion  of  an  iron-works 
in  which  puddled  blooms  or  rough  bars  are  produced,  including  puddling- 
fumaces,  shingling- machines,  and  puddling- rolls,  is  called  the  forge  ; 
while  those  portions  of  the  establishment  in  which  rough  bars  are  re- 
heated and  transformed  into  finished  or  merchant  iron,  are  known  as  the 
viill.  This  department  comprehends  the  re-heating  or  balling-furnaces, 
together  with  the  mills  and  other  appliances  employed  in  the  productiou 
of  bars,  plates,  sheets,  or  other  merchantable  forma 

Hammers. — The  compression  of  the  rough  balls  of  malleable  ixon 
into  blooms  is  effected  by  the  use  of  either  hammers  or  squeezers,  the 
former  acting  by  percussion  and  the  latter  by  compression.  In  tlie 
puddling-forge,  the  blooms  thus  obtained  are  also  converted  into  rough 
bars  by  passing  them,  at  the  same  heat^  through  a  roUing-milL  Ham- 
mers of  two  kinds  only  were  formerly  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
blooms ;  in  the  first,  or  tilt-hammer,  the  axis  is  placed  between  the  point 
where  the  cam  acts  upon  the  shaft  and  the  head,  while  in  lifting-hammers, 
or  helves,  the  hammer-block  and  lifting-cam  are  both  on  the  same  side  of 
the  fulcrum.  Both  are,  however,  now  very  generally  superseded  by  the 
steam-hammer. 

Tilt-hammers  are  usually  small  in  size,  and  are  driven  at  a  con- 
siderable speed,  being  used  rather  in  drawing  out  bars  and  finishing 
work  generally,  than  for  shingling  blooms.  The  shaft  is  made  of  one  or 
more  beams  of  straight-grained  timber,  which,  in  the  latter  case,  are 
hooped  together  with  wrought-iron  rings,  and  the  pivots  either  pass 
through  the  shaft  or  are  more  frequently  attached  as  trunnions  to  a 
strong  broad  hoop.  The  head  has  usually  somewhat  the  form  of  a 
sledge-hammer ;  the  general  arrangement  of  a  hammer  of  this  description 
is  shown  in  figs.  83,  84,  pp.  285-6. 

Helve-hammers  are  of  two  kinds :  the  nose,  or  frontal  helve,  in  which 
the  cam  acts  upon  a  projection  immediately  in  front  of  the  hammer- 
block  ;  and  the  belly  helve,  which  has  the  cam-shaft  below  the  level  of 
the  floor,  and  which  acts  upon  it  about  midway  between  the  fulcrum 
and  the  head.  Hammers  of  this  description,  such  as  were  formerly  in 
general  use  in  puddling- forges,  have  been  made  of  all  weigiits  up  to 
10  tons ;  the  most  usual  sizes  are  from  5  to  7  tons,  giving  from  seventy 
to  seventy-six  blows  per  minute,  with  a  lift  of  from  16  to  18  inches* 
In  order  to  avoid  injury  to  the  machine,  the  hammer  is  never  allowed 
to  fall  directly  upon  its  anvil,  and,  with  this  object,  when  not  in 
use,  a  stop,  or  gag,  is  placed  between  them.  When  this  has  to  be 
removed,  a  piece  of  iron  is  placed  on  the  tongue,  of  sufficient  thickness 
that,  on  the  cam  coming  in  contact  with  it,  the  hammer  is  lifted  clear  of 
the  prop,  which  may  then  be  removed  and  the  machine  again  brought 
into  working  order.  The  foundation  usually  consists  of  a  solid  beddbg 
of  wood,  containing  from  1,000  to  1,500  cubic  feet  of  oak,  capped  by  a 
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cut-iron  bed-plate  weighing  from  10  to  12  tons,  and  measuring  about 
34  feet  bj  7  feet  Two  atandaida,  a,  fig.  93,  for  carrying  the  hdve,  are 
fixed  on  the  bed-plate  in  Btrong  jaws,  and  a  third,  b,  for  carrying  the 
am-sfaaft,  e,  is  secured  in  the  same  way.  The  helve,  which  is  T-shaped 
in  plan,  is  about  8  feet  in  length,  6  feet  in  width  at  the  centre  of 
TihiKtion,  d,  2  feet  in  depth,  and  12  inches  wide  in  the  middle;  at  the 
end  farthest  from  the  point  of  suspension  is  a  tecess  18  inches  square,  on 
the  lower  side,  for  receiving  the  hammer-face,  e.  The  anvO-hlock  stands 
on  the  bed-plate  tinder  the  centre  of  the  hanuner-face,  and  has,  on  its 
upper  side,  a  face,/,  similar  to  that  of  the  hammer.  The  helve  is  lifted 
by  a  revolving  cam-ring,  g,  about  five  feet  in  diameter,  having  four  cams 
or  wipers  on  its  circumference,  which,  coming  in  contact  with  it^  raise  it,' 
and  passing  onwards,  allow  it  to  fall  upon  the  bloom  resting  on  the 
asvil  beneath.     The  following  are  the  approximate  weights  of  the  costings 
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employed  in  the  construction  of  a  hammer  of  moderate  size :  Bed-plate, 
11  tons;  helve-etand,  5  tons;  helve,  6 J  tons;  hammei^face,  15  cwts. ; 
anvil-block,  5}  tons;  anvil-face,  IS  cwts.;  standards  under  cam-ring 
shaft,  2}  tons;  cam-ring  shaf^  7  tons;  cam-ring,  4^  tons;  four  cams, 
24  cwta. ;  total,  41 J  tons. 

The  puddled  ball  having  been  placed  on  the  anvil,  the  helve  is  lifted 
off  the  prop  by  a  boy,  who  holds  a  small  iron  block  beneath  the  tongue, 
which,  coming  in  contact  with  the  wiper,  the  prop  is  withdrawn  and  the 
hammer  descends  upon  the  balL  The  helve  is  lifted  by  the  several 
wipers  as  they  pass  in  succession,  and  the  hall  is  converted  into  a  bloom 
in  from  eighteen  to  thirty  seconds,  during  which  time  it  receives  from' 
fifteen  to  twenty  blows. 

The  working-faces  of  both  hammer  and  anvil  are  subject  to  great  wear 
and  tear,  and  require  to  be  frequently  replaced ;  they  may  be  rendered 
more  durable  b;  causing  a  corrent  of  water  to  circulate  constantly  through 
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them;  but  this  expedient,  introduced  by  Gondie,  the  inventor  of  the 
water-tuyer,  was  never  generally  adopted. 

The   steam-hammer  is   now  generally   preferred   to   the  helve  for 
shingling  and  balling  purposes,  and  is  thus  employed  in  nearly  all  the 
more  recently  erected  forges.     It  essentially  consists  of  a  vertical  high* 
pressure  engine,  with  an  inverted   cylinder,  supported  by  a  framing, 
often   consisting  of  two  heavy   cast-iron  standards.      The  piston-rod, 
which  passes  through  the  lower  cover  of  the  cylinder,  is  directly  attached 
to  a  heavy  block  or  tup  moving  vertically  between  guides  on  the  inner 
faces  of  the  standards.     In  single-acting  hammers,  steam  is  admitted  on 
one  side  only  of  the  piston,  so  as  merely  to  raise  the  tup,  which,  on  the 
connection  with  the  boiler  being  cut  ofi^  falls  with  its  whole  weight,  the 
steam  escaping  by  an  exhaustrport  which  is  opened  when  the  steam  pas- 
sage is  closed ;  double-acting  hammers  are  also  made,  in  which  the  force 
of  the  blow  is  increased  by  admitting  steam  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
piston,  and  thus  accelerating  its  descent     The  steam-hammer  possesses  a 
great  advantage  over  those  of  the  ordinary  construction,  inasmuch  as  it 
admits  of  the  force  of  the  blow  being  regulated  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  work  in  hand.     This  is  done   by  throttling  the 
exhaust  by  a  properly  constructed  valve,  and  allowing  the  piston  to  fall 
upon  a  cushion  of  steam.     This  power  of  moderating  the  force  of  the 
blow  is  of  great  advantage  in  the  shingling  of  blooms,  since  at  the  com- 
mencement it  is  often  desirable  to  consolidate  the  ball  by  short  light 
strokes,  and  afterwards,  as  the  iron  becomes  more  compact,  to  increase 
the  impact  by  lengthening  the  fall.     The  hammers  generally  used  in 
puddling  forges  vary  in  weight  from  30  to  60  cwts.  ',  one  weighing  50 
cwts.  is  considered  of  sufficient  power  to  do  the  work  of  twelve  furnaces, 
and  may  be  supplied  with  steam  by  a  boiler  utilizing  a  portion  of  the 
waste  heat  of  the  establishment.     In  steel-works,  and  for  blooming  and 
forging  large  masses  of  metal,  very  heavy  hammers,  having  blocks  weigh- 
ing 80  and  even  100  tons,  are  sometimes  employed  ;  those  of  the  largest 
sjze  are  usually  single-acting,  the  employment  of  steam  above  the  piston 
being  chiefly  confined  to  those  of  moderate  dimensions.    Messrs.  Thwaites 
&  Carbutt,  of  Bradford,  were   the  makers   of  a  double-acting  steam- 
hammer,  of  which  fig.  94  is  a  side  elevation.     The  framing  is  princi- 
pally of  wrought-iron.     The  hammer-block.  A,  which  weighs  10  tons, 
is  attached  to  the  piston-rod ;  the  piston  is  34  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  stroke  7  feet     The  slide-valve  is  tubular,  and  is  so  balanced  against 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  as  to  be  easily  moved  by  the  lever,  a;  the 
stop-valve  for  regulating  the  admission  of  steam  is  worked  by  another 
lever  connected  with  the  rod,  b.     When  not  hand-worked,  the  stroke 
of  the  steam-hammer  is  determined  by  a  tappet  coming  in   contact 
with  the  end  of  a  lever  which  so  moves  the  slide-valve  as  to  allow  the 
steam  to  escape  from  below  the  piston  through  the  exhaust-pipe.     The 
hammer-man  standing  on  the  platform,  c,  has  the  lever,  a,  and  anotlier 
in  connection  with  h,  close  at  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  commands  an 
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QDintermpted  view  of  tha  work  in  process  of  forcing.  Small  hammera, 
such  SB  those  used  instead  of  the  old  tilt-hammer  in  steel-woiks  and  for 
amithy  imrpoees,  are  frequently  made  with  but  one  standard,  eo  as  to 
■Uoir  of  free  working  on  three  sides  of  the  anvil,  and,  in  some  modem 
hunmen,  gnides  below  the  cylinder  are  dispensed  with.     In  that  case,  the 


piston  is  prevented  from  taming  either  by  an  angular  piston-rod,  or  by 
the  nse  of  one  of  which  a  portion  has  been  so  planed  off  as  to  form  a 
flattened  surface ;  this,  passing  through  a  stnfSng-box  having  a  similar 
section,  prevents  any  disposition  of  the  piston  to  turn  upon  its  axis. 

In  Condie's  hammer  the  cylinder  is  cast  to  the  htunmer-block,  and 
the  piston-rod  is  suspended  to  a  suitable  rapport  by  a  ball-and-«>cket 
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joint;  large  steam-hammers  require  anvils  of  great  weight,  and  these 
should  he  so  arranged  as  to  be  entirely  clear  of  the  foundaticxis  sup- 
porting the  framing. 

A  convenient  foundation  for  hammers  of  moderate  size  may  be  con- 
structed of  square  balks  of  timber  placed  on  end,  and  bedded  either  on 
concrete  or  on  a  mass  of  cinders  broken  small,  deposited  in  layers,  and 
well  beaten.  For  the  very  large  hammers  used  in  steel-works,  such  as 
Krupp's  50-ton  hammer  (the  maximum  lift  of  which  is  10  feet,  and  of 
which  the  anvil  weighs  185  tons),  the  substructure  is  built  of  solid 
blocks  of  cast-iron ;  the  foundation  of  this  hammer  is  composed  of  eight 
masses  of  cast-iron,  weighing  in  the  aggregate  over  1,000  tons. 

A  30-ton  steam-hammer  is  in  use  at  the  Koyal  Gun  Factories  at 
Woolwich  ArsenaL  The  building  containing  it  and  the  heating  furnaces 
measures  150  x  100  feet 

The  special  arrangements  of  the  bed-plates  are  of  a  very  massive  and 
solid  character,  and  consist  in  the  first  place  of  a  hundred  12-inch 
piles,  arranged,  at  equal  distances  apart,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  30  x  30 
feet.  Around  and  between  the  piles,  for  a  depth  of  4  feet  from  their 
heads,  is  a  bed  of  concrete.  Upon  the  piles  is  laid  a  cast-iron  plate 
weighing  115  tons.  This  plate  is  in  three  parts,  and  upon  it  is  a  double 
layer  of  1^-inch  elm  planks,  the  upper  layer  being  placed  at  right  angles 
to  the  lower  one;  on  these  are  laid  two  layers  of  12-inch  oak  balks. 
Upon  these  comes  a  second  plate  of  cast-iron,  weighing  150  tons.  This 
plate  is  cast  in  two  pieces,  and  covers  an  area  of  27  x  13*5  feet  Then 
comes  a  2-feet  thickness  of  oak  timber,  placed  with  the  grain  vertical, 
or  end  on,  the  collection  of  balks  being  held  together  by  an  iron  strap  6 
inches  deep  by  2  inches  thick.  These  carry  a  third  cast-iron  plate,  12 
inches  thick,  weighing  130  tona  Upon  this  comes  a  fourth  plate,  12 
inches  thick,  weighing  100  tons,  a  thin  packing  of  oak,  just  sufficient 
to  prevent  contact,  being  interposed  between  them. 

On  the  top  of  the  last  plate  is  placed  another  thin  oak  packing,  and 
then  the  round  anvil-block,  which  weighs  103  tons,  and  is  15  feet  in 
diameter  at  base,  tapering  to  12  feet  at  the  top. 

Upon  this  comes  a  cylindrical  anvil,  2  feet  8  inches  deep,  and  12  feet 
in  diameter,  which  weighs  between  60  and  70  tons. 

These  foundations  include  nearly  670  tons  of  cast-iron,  so  disposed 
as  to  present  the  utmost  solidity,  while  at  the  same  time  retaining  suffi- 
cient elasticity  to  prevent  any  detrimental  consequences  of  jar  from  the 
blows  of  the  hammer. 

Larger  hammers  than  those  described  above,  namely,  of  80  and  100 
tons,  have  been  erected  at  Creusot  and  Saint-Chamond  in  Franpce,  and 
lately  at  Temi  in  Italy ;  but  even  these  are  found  to  be  unequal  to  the 
work  of  forging  very  large  masses  of  steel  (for  which  they  are  now 
mainly  required),  and  the  more  efficacious  meUiod  of  compression  by 
hydraulic  pressure  has  now  been  generally  established  in  large  works. 

Squeezers, — These  machines,  by  which  the  compression  of  a  ball  is 
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acted  without  impact,  are  now  more  frequently  emplojred  for  the 
Biation  of  bloomii^  than  the  old  helre-hammer.  8que«zere  an  of 
0  kinds :  redproeating  and  rotary.  Those  of  the  fiist  class  are  ^ain 
itinguiehed  as  ttTigle  and  doubie ;  the  single  equeeier,  fig.  95,  has  but 
e  anvil  and  one  hammer,  while  in  the  double  squeezer  there  is  a  jaw 

each  side  of  the  articulation,  and  it  has,  conseqaeully,  two  anvils  and 
0  hammeTs. 

The  lever,  a,  carries  a  plate  of  cast-iron,  which  may  be  either  fiat  or 
Tiled  with  parallel  corrugations,  working  against  a  corresponding  fixed 
r,  c,  oooBtitutiiig  the  anvil.  Motion  is  communicated  to  this  artange- 
ot  by  the  rod,  b,  connected  with  a  cTank  which  is  usually  attached 
the  driTing-ahaft  of  a  rolling-mill.     The  ahingler  introduces  Uie  boll 


ween  the  jaws  of  the  machine  at  their  widest  part,  and  gradually 
ves  it  forward  on  the  anril  until  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  upper 
I,  or  hammer.  At  each  stroke  of  the  BqueeIe^arm  the  ball  is  flattened 
the  presmre,  and  a  portion  of  the  cinder  is  expelled  ;  during  the  up 
>ke  it  is  turned  over  towards  the  fulcrum  of  the  arm,  where  it  is 
illy  reduced  to  a  bloom  of  about  6  inches  in  diameter  and  18  inches 
length.  The  up-setting  of  this  bloom,  which  receives  from  20  to  25 
cessive  squeezes  during  its  elaboration,  is  effected  at  the  extreme  end 
the  jaws,  where  the  distance  between  them  admits  of  the  mass  of  iron 
ng  set  on  end  for  the  purpose  of  being  pressed  longitudinally.  The 
leeier-crank  utually  makes  about  60  revolutions  pet  minute,  and  the 
le  necessary  for  shingling  a  b&U  is  therefore  from  20  to  25  seconds. 
The  rotary  squeezer  generally  consists  of  a  strong  cylindrical  casting, 
I  inner  surface  of  which  is  studded  with  blunt  triangular  teeth  or 
mgationa ;  within  this  revolves  a  cast-iron  cylinder  having  the  outer 
face  similarly  roughened. 
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Th6  fixed  circular  casing  of  cast-iron  forms  about  three-fourths  of  an 
entire  cylinder,  and  within  this  the  revolving  drum  is  placed  eccentric 
callj  with  regard  to  its  axis,  in  such  a  way  that,  their  surfaces  being 
parallel,  the  distance  between  them  gradually  diminishes  in  the  direction 
of  the  line  of  rotation.  The  puddled  ball  enters  at  the  widest  port,  and 
on  being  carried  forward  by  the  movable  cylinder,  is  gradually  reduced 
in  size  until  it  is  ejected  at  the  narrower  end  in  the  form  of  a  cylindrical 
bloom  ready  for  the  roUing-milL  The  speed  of  this  squeezer  is  about  1 2 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  one  machine  is  stated  to  be  capable  of  doing 
the  shingling  for  fifty  puddling-fumaces :  as,  however,  there  is  no  means 
of  regulating  the  distance  between  the  surfaces,  it  has  the  disadvantage 
of  •  requiring  that .  the  balls  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  unif  onn  in 
weight  and  shape. 

Hydratdic  Fm'ging-Preases. — In  the  forging  of  steel  ingots,  and  for 
other  purposes  where  very  powerful  compression  is  required,  hydraulic 
power  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  hammering.  The  forging- 
press  of  Mr.  Haswell,  of  Vienna,  is  a  machine  of  this  dass,  and  consists 
of  a  large  vertical  hydraulic  press  with  its  ram  acting  downwards  against 
a  table  serving  as  an  anviL  The  large  ram  is  lifted  by  a  small  hydraulic 
press,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  cross-head  and  side-rods.  As  the 
ram  rises,  the  water  expelled  from  the  larger  cylinder  is  returned  to  an 
accumulator  containing  a  piston,  upon  the  surface  of  which  steam  can 
be  admitted;  this  is  employed  for  moving  the  ram  rapidly  when  the 
resistance  is  not  considerable,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  machine  is 
consequently  not  required.  When,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  desired  to 
develop  the  whole  force  of  the  apparatus,  the  connection  between  the 
press  and  accumulator  is  cut  off  by  a  valve,  and  it  is  put  into  communi- 
cation with  a  pair  of  ordinary  hydraulic  forcing-pumps,  driven  by  a  laige 
direct-acting  steam-engine. 

Fig.  96  represents  a  large  hydraulic  forging-press  for  the  heaviest 
class  of  steel  forgings,  constructed  by  Messrs.  Davey  Brothers,  for  Cam- 
mell's  steel-works  at  Sheffield.^  It  has  two  36-inch  pressing  rams.  A, 
and  two  9-inch  lifting  rams,  B,  having  a  common  stroke  of  7  feet,  whose 
cylinders  are  carried  by  four  columns  on  a  heavy  entablature,  C,  of  cast- 
steeL  The  four  rams  are  connected  with  the  tool-holder  or  cross-head,  D, 
carrying  the  forging-tool  corresponding  to  the  tup  on  a  steam-hammer, 
which  is  guided  in  its  course  by  slide-blocks  bored  to  fit  the  columns,  £; 
but  the  connections  ore  not  rigid,  spherical  bearings  being  substituted 
in  order  to  allow  for  the  expansion  of  the  cross-head  by  heat  when  the 
press  is  at  work.  The  hydraulic  power  is  supplied  by  three  6-inch 
single-acting  rams  driven  by  two  34-inch  steam-engines.  Their  capacity 
is  such  that  the  cross-head  is  depressed  half  an  inch  for  each  revolution 
of  the  engines ;  the  lifter  is  raised  8  inches  at  each  revolution,  the  area 
of  the  pressing-  and  lifting-rams  being  as  16  to  1.  The  lifting  and 
lowering  of  the  tool,  when  not  in  contact  with  the  fotging  on  the  anvil, 

^  '  Engineering,'  rol.  zli.  p.  898. 


u  performed  by  water  at  60  lbs.  pressure  per  square  inch,  supplied  by 
the  pipe  F ;  the  forging-pressure  is  obtained  b;  the  pumps  which  supply 


fig.  M.— Danj*!  4,000-t(ni  HTdnnlio  Forglng-PraH ;  Iront  alsnUoii. 

ths  large  nma  with  water  at  any  pressure  up  to  4,800  lbs.  per  square 
inch  by  the  pipe  G,  the  maximum  effort  being  computed  at  4,000  tons. 
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The  pnmps  may  be  worked  up  to  sixty  etrokes  per  roinute,  and  Uta  press 
is  nearly  as  quick  in  action  as  a  hammeT.  The  anvil  and  colnmna 
are  carried  upoQ  cast-Bteel  ginleis,  H,  somewhat  aimiiai  to  the  entabla- 
ture, but  heavier,  which  rest  upon  masonry  foimdationa  of  considerable 
thickness,  althoagh  very  much  less  than  would  be  required  for  a  steam- 
hammer. 

The  squeezer,  figs.  97,  98,  of  which  the  first  is  a  longitudinal  section,  - 


and  the  second  an  end  view,  was  employed  with  the  Danks  rotary  fur- 
nace, and  is  known  as  Winslow's,  but  was  improved  and  modified  by  Mr. 
Danks,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  treatment  of  very  heavy  masses  of  iron. 
It  consists  of  two  corrugated  rollers,  a, 
each  about  i  feet  in  length  and  18 
inches  in  diameter,  placed  horizontally, 
occupying  one  plane,  and  having  the 
journals  £zed    in  strong   frames,   b. 
These  rollers  are  made  to  revolve  in 
the  same  direction  at  the  rate  of  from 
15   to   20   revolutions   per    minute, 
and  above  them  is  geared  a  large  ec- 
centric  or  cam,  c,  the  periphery  of 
which  revolves  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
circumference   of   the   two  rollera,  a. 
At  the  side  of  the  squeeier-frame  is  a 
.  horizontal  steam-hammer,  the  ram,  d, 
of  which,    seen  in  fig.  98,  hommera 
ng. «.— windowt  BqaoMu ;  and       the  end  of  the  bloom  as  it  is  being 
•l«Tatlon.  ,  ° 

rotated. 
When  the  bloom  has  been  sufficiently  squeezed,  which  is  effected  by 
two  revolutions  of  the  cam,  it  is  removed  by  a  neat  levei-a 
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«ad  lolled  upon  the  floor.  It  is  now  seised  b;  &  p&ir  of  tongs,  lifted 
bj  a  cnuae  used  for  chaiging  and  drawing  the  re-heating  fomace,  and 
placed  on  a  fork,  by  means  of  which  it  is  charged.  It  is  subsequently 
witlufaawQ  bj  the  same  fork,  placed  on  a  bogie,  and  taken  to  the  lolla 

The  CommiBsionera  appointed  to  examine  the  Danka  process  did  not, 
bowersr,  consider  this  squeezer  an  essential  feature  in  machine-made 
iron ;  and  were  further  of  opinion,  that  if  means  could  be  devised  for 
handling  under  the  steam-hammer  such  heavy  masses  as  balls  weighing 
bom  600  to  1,000  lbs.,  and  of  gettii^  them  worked  in  a  reasonable  time, 
the  result  wonld  probably  be  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  iron 
piodoeed. 

i^ulESin^JZaa&— Although  the  hammer  is  still  em^oyed  in  some  of 
the  old  open-fire  forges  of  Sweden  and  Qermany  for  the  piodnotion  of 
finished  iron,  it  has  nevertheless  been  generally  superseded  in  all  the 
chief  iron-piodnoing  districts,  both  of  Europe  and  America,  by  the 
roUing-milL  The  rolls  by  which  the  heated  metal  is  drawn  into  bare 
are  of  two  kinds.  The  first,  which  are  called  paddlingHroUa,  serve  to 
ecHUolidate  the  blooms  after  their  removal  from  the  hammer  or  squeeier. 


fig.  M.-  PuddUsc-Tnln. 

Tlie  second  kind,  known  as  miU-rolU,  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  into  ban  the  masses  of  iron  obtained  by  cutting  puddled  bars 
into  lengths,  and  subjecting  them  to  a  welding  heat  in  a  balling  or  re- 
beating  furnace. 

Two  pairs  of  rolls,  fig.  99,  constitute  a  jmddling-train,  one  pair  being 
used  for  longhing-down  the  bloom,  and  the  other  for  finishing  it  into  a 
bac  The  grooves  in  the  roughing  pair  are  either  oval,  gothic,  or  dia- 
nuHid-Bhaped ;  generally  the  first  two  or  three  grooves  are  gothic,  and 
the  others  diamond-shaped.  Finishing-rolls  are  usually  turned  with 
grooves  capable  of  producing  flat  bars  from  3  to  7  inches  wide  and  from 
{  to  1^  inch  thick.  Bolls  are  supported  in  pairs  one  above  another  in 
a  heavy  framework  or  lumnng  of  cast-iron,  and  are  so  connected  by 
strong  epur^earing  as  to  turn  in  contrary  directions.  Motion  is  com- 
monicated  to  the  lower  shaft  either  by  steam  or  by  water  power,  and  the 
distance  between  the  two  rolls  is  regulated  by  screws,  a,  acting  on  the 
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braas  stepe  in  which  their  jonmals  oi  necks  are  secured.  Puddling-rolls 
are  generally  from  3  feet  6  inches  to  6  feet  in  length,  and  from  18  to 
22  inches  in  diameter ;  the  durability  of  the  necks  and  steps  is  mach 
increased  by  the  use  of  cinder-plates,  for  the  reception  of  which  a  narrow 
groove  is  turned  in  each  roll  close  to  the  ends,  and  a  piece  of  sheet- 
iron  of  the  proper  form  is  inserted  before  lowering  the  top  tolL  The 
rooghingHlown  rolls,  on  the  left,  have  a  series  of  grooves  turned  on  them, 
which  gradually  diminish  towards  the  right,  and  are  roughened  by 
indentations  cut  with  a  chisel ;  the  finishing -rolls,  on  the  right,  have  a 
series  of  grooves  which  diminish  in  the  some  direction.  The  lower 
rougbing-roU  is  provided  with  a  serrated  fore-plate  and  rest,  and  the 
bottom  finishing-roll  with  a  rest  and  guide;  the  crank,  b,  works  the 
squeezer.  As  the  rolls,  when  at  work,  are  subject  to  great  and  sudden 
variations  of  torsional  strain,  the  couplings  uniting  the  different  members 
of  the  train  are  so  made  as  to  have  less  resisting  power  than  the  necks 
of  the  rolls  themselves ;  and  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  arranged  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  capable  of  a  certain  amount  of  independent  motion.  The 
contrivance  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is  shown,  figs.  100,  101,  and 
102,  the  first  beinff  a  side  view,  and  the  second  an  end  one,  of  the  coupling- 
box  employed.      The  necks  of  the  rolls,  which  are  continued  a  short 


distance  beyond  their  bearings,  have  the  form  of  the  aperture  in  fig.  101, 
and  slip  readily  into  the  coupling-box  ;  one  of  these  is  placed  on  the  end 
of  each  of  the  rolls  to  be  joined,  the  two  being  united  by  a  loose  bar, 
fig.  102,  of  similar  form,  but  of  somewhat  less  sectional  area,  called  the 
breaking-piece  or  spindle.  The  collars  or  coupling-boxes  are  prevented 
from  slipping  by  four  wooden  stops  laid  in  the  depiessions  of  the  spindle 
and  secured  by  leathern  straps  or  wire  band&  The  intermediate  shaft, 
being  the  we^est  part  of  the  train,  gives  way  in  case  of  any  undue 
resistance  occurring,  and  thus  prevents  the  breaking  of  the  rolls.  A 
coDtinuous  supply  of  water  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  rolls  and 
theii  bearings  cool,  and  is  conveyed  through  pipes  and  channels  to  the 
various  parts  where  it  is  required. 

On  leaving  the  hammer  or  squeezer,  the  bloom,  while  still  at  a  high 
temperature,  is  first  passed  through  the  largest  groove  of  the  roughing- 
dowa  rolls,  and  afterwards,  in  succession,  through  the  other  grooves  of 
both  pairs  of  rolls,  until  it  is  finally  extended  into  a  long  flat  bar,  of  which 
the  surfaces  are  usually  very  rough  ;  this  is  known  as  "  puddled  bar,"  or 
"Ka  1  iron." 
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Eveij  time  ihe  iion  has  been  passed  through  the  rolls  it  has  to  be  put 
back  again  orer  the  upper  roll,  which  is  attended  with  a  considerable 
expenditure  of  time  and  labour.  Beversing-rolls  are  sometimes  employed 
to  avoid  thisy  so  that  immediately  the  iron  has  passed  through,  the 
motion  is  reversed,  and  it  is  passed  back  through  the  next  groove. 
Yarions  other  oontriyances  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  roll* 
ing  without  unnecessary  loss  of  time,  and,  among  them,  the  most  ap- 
proved appears  to  consist  in  the  use  of  two  or  more  pairs  set  in  advance 
of  each  other,  or  in  passing  the  bloom  alternately  through  the  grooves  of 
two  mills  moving  in  opposite  directions ;  in  some  cases  the  bar  is  carried 
on  an  iron  carriage,  by  which  it  is  rapidly  taken  by  steam  power  from 
one  pair  of  rolls  to  the  other.  Sometimes,  and  particularly  for  merchant- 
and  guide-trains,  three  rolls  are  placed  one  above  the  other,  in  the  same 
housing.  Such  an  arrangement  of  the  rolls  constitutes  a  three-hiyh 
train^  and  is  driven  from  the  middle^  the  central  roll  gearing  forward 
with  the  lower,  and  backward  with  the  upper  one,  or  vice  versdj  so  that 
the  bar,  instead  of  being  rolled  in  only  one  direction,  passes  backwards 
and  forwards,  alternately,  between  the  grooves  of  the  middle  and  upper, 
and  middle  and  lower  roUa 

The  speed  of  puddling-rolls  ranges  from  35  to  about  80  revolutions 
per  minute ;  in  the  Welsh  forges  the  rolls  are  driven  at  from  50  to  80 
revolutions,  but  in  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire  they  are  worked  more 
slowly. 

Shears, — The  puddled  bar,  on  leaving  the  rolls,  is  taken  by  boys  to 
the  catting-ahears,  which  should  be  placed  opposite  the  finishing-rolls. 
It  is  the  general  practice  to  shear  puddled  bars  hot ;  but  when  the  lengths 
into  which  they  may  require  to  be  divided  for  the  miU-piles  is  not  known, 
they  are  laid  aside,  to  be  subsequently  cut  cold;  stronger  shears  are 
then  required. 

The  shears  usually  employed  for  this  purpose  consist  of  two  jaws, 
terminated  by  cutting-edges  of  hardened  steel,  firmly  bolted  to  the  iron 
Hmbs  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  lower  blade  is  immovably  fixed 
to  a  cast-iron  support,  while  the  upper  one  moves  on  a  pin  passing  both 
through  it  and  the  cast-iron  support  of  the  lower  jaw.  To  the  upper 
Hmb  is  attached  a  lever,  which  being  connected  by  a  strong  rod  to  a 
ciank  on  a  revolving  shaft,  causes  the  jaws  of  the  shears  to  alternately 
open  and  shut  at  each  revolution.  In  this  way  sufficient  power  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  shears  to  enable  them  to  divide  bars  of  iron  presenting 
considerable  sectional  area.  Instead  of  driving  shears  by  means  of  a 
crank,  or  shafting  connected  with  other  machinery,  when  of  laige  size 
they  are  generally  worked  by  independent  engines.  This  is  the  case  in 
the  machine  represented,  fig.  103,  where  the  heavy  cast-iron  lever,  a,  on 
which  is  secured  the  upper  cutting  face,  (,  is  connected  by  a  sweep-rod 
with  the  crank,  ^,  on  the  fly-wheel  shaft,  and  receives  motion  from  the 
small  inverted  steam-engine,  d.  Shears  are  employed  for  cutting  puddled 
and  other  bars  into  lengths  for  piling,  and  also  for  removing  the  reugh 
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ends  of  finished  bars  and  the  edges  of  plates  and  sheets.  When  the 
length  of  the  cut  to  be  made  is  considerable,  a  knife  with  a  diagonal  edge, 
moving  vertically  between  parallel  guides,  is  usually  employed.  These 
guiUotine-ehears  are  much  used  for  cutting  boiler-plate,  and,  as  they  re- 
quire considerable  power,  are  driven  by  engines  attached  to  their  framing. 
For  the  heaviest  class  of  work,  such  as  dividing  steel  bars  and  ingots, 
guillotine  shears  driven  by  hydraulic  power  are  employed 

Bails  and  other  heavy  bars  have  their  rough  ends  removed  while  still 
hot,  by  circular  saws ;  these  are  from  3^  to  4^  feet  in  diameter,  and  make 
from  800  to  1,200  revolutions  per  minute.    They  are  generally  driven  by 


Fig.  103.— 8te«2n-8hMn ;  donation. 


belts,  but  in  some  instances  direct>acting  steam  turbines  on  the  same 
shaft  have  been  employed. 

The  yield  of  puddled  iron  varies  considerably  in  different  localities^ 
and  will  depend  not  only  on  the  nature  of  the  pig-iron  operated  on,  but 
to  a  certain  extent  also  on  the  skill  employed  in  its  treatment.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dudley,  South  Staffordshire,  the  ordinary  calculation 
is,  that  24  cwts.  of  pig-iron  should  yield  22  cwts.  of  puddled  bars,  and 
that  about  1  ton,  2  cwts.,  2  qrs.  puddled  bars  are  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  1  ton  of  merchant-bar.  In  South  Wales,  in  1859,  it  was 
estimated  that  27  cwts.  of  white  pig-iron  were  required  to  produce  1  ton 
of  finished  or  merchant-bar. 

WOBKING  PUDDLBO  £aR  INTO  MSBCHANT  IbON — ^ThB    MiLU — After 
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b«Tuif(  bMB  cnt  bjr  sheuB  into  roitable  lengths,  the  puddled  bars  are 
piled  in  packets,  which  an  heated  to  a  welding  heat,  and  then  hammered 
and  afterwards  rolled,  or  they  are  at  once  rolled  into  bars  without  ham- 
mering Tha  elevation  to  a  welding  temperature  is  effected  in  special 
fumsceo,  known  as  mill-,  balling-,  01  re-heating  furnaces. 

Bi^iiieating  or  Bailing. — The  re-heating  fomace  very  closely  resemUea 
the  pnddling-fomace,  and  has  a  chimney,  a,  of  similar  dimensions,  hat 
is  usuallj  8  or  9  inches  wider,  and  ahoat  two  feet  lodger;  the  avenge 
ueft  of  the  fire-place,  6,  is  12  square  feet. 

*nte  dimension^  form,  number,  and  size  of  doors,  &a.,  of  the  re-heating 
fuiiace  vary  considerably,  in  accordance  with  the  natme  of  the  work  for 
which  it  is  to  be  employed;  bat  the  following  woodouts,  figs.  104  and 
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105,  after  Tniran,  represent  a  longitudinal  and  a  horizontal  section 
above  the  level  of  the  hearth  of  a  furnace  such  as  is  commonly  employed 
in  South  Wales  for  the  conversion  of  puddled  ban  into  rails  or  merchant 
iron. 

The  cast-iron  bottom,  c,  is  abont  14  inches  below  the  working-door, 
and  on  it  is  laid  a  sand  bottom,  d,  falling  from  the  door  both  towards 
the  back  of  the  hearth  and  towards  the  chimney.  Many  re-heating 
fnrsaces  are  constmcted  without  an  iron  bottom,  and  in  such  cases  the 
material  forming  the  hearth  is  laid  on  rubble-work,  consisting  of  old  fire- 
brick, fir»-brick  ends,  &c.  Between  the  hearth  or  body  of  the  furnace, 
and  the  fire-place,  a  bridge  e,  9  inches  in  thickness,  is  carried  up  to 
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within  14  inclios  of  the  roof,  while  at  the  stack  end  the  sand  ie  gta- 
dually  rounded  off  so  as  to  meet  the  bottom  of  the  flue, 

A  number  of  puddled  bara,  generally  from  3  to  4}  feet  in  length,  are 
placed  together  to  form  each  pile,  of  which  the  sectional  area  it  from  3  to 
10  inches  square,  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  iron  to  be  made;  pilae 
3  feet  6  inches  long,  7  inches  wide,  and  8  inches  high,  are  a  common  size 
for  the  larger  descriptions  of  merchant  iron.  The  bailer  charges  four  of 
^esefoi  aAeo^  through  the  door,/  hj  placing  them  singly  on  a  flat  iron 
bar,  called  a  peeler,  and  slides  them  into  the  furnace,  taking  care  not  to 
disturb  the  arrangement  of  the  bars.  When  charged,  the  four  piles  lie 
nearly  across  the  furnace,  radiating  from  the  door;  the  ends  towarda  the 
hack  lying  about  6  inches  lower  than  those  nearest  the  door. 

The  door,  /,  is  now  closed,  and  a  little  fine  coal  thrown  around  it  to 
exclude  the  sir,  the  damper  is  raised,  the  grate  cleaned,  fresh  fuel  added 
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through  the  firing-bole,  g,  and  the  fire  urged,  so  as  to  produce  an  intense 
heat.  The  workman's  chief  occupation,  after  charging,  is  to  watch  tfae 
piles,  and  to  so  ehift  their  positions  that  they  may  be  equally  exposed  to 
the  firo,  and  be  brought  to  a  welding  heat  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
As  this  point  is  approached,  the  iron  becomes  externally  oxidised,  and 
forms  a  scale  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  pile,  and  which,  by  com- 
bining with  the  siliceous  matter  of  which  the  bed  is  composed,  forms  a 
slag,  which,  running  off  freely  towards  the  bottom  of  the  stack,  escapes 
from  the  f urrkace.  This  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  flve-einder 
from  that  produced  in  the  puddling-f umace,  which  is  known  as  tap-Hnder. 
A  small  fire  b  usually  placed  in  front  of  the  stack  of  re-heating  futnacea 
to  prevent  the  tap-hole  from  becoming  obstructed  by  the  cooling  of  the 
cinder.  At  the  expiration  of  sixty  minutes  a  heat  such  as  that  described 
will  be  ready,  and  the  piles  are  then  successively  grasped  by  a  pair  of 
heavy  tongs,  and  placed  on  a  bogie,  to  be  carried  to  the  rolls.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  piles,  charging  a  fresh  heat,  and  repairing  the  bottom,  will' 
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oceapy  about  sixteen  minutes ;  such  piles  usually  average  about  4  cwts. 
each,  and  consequently  a  furnace  working  thirty-six  piles  in  the  course 
of  twelve  hours  will  get  through  83  tons  of  iron  weekly.  For  smaller 
deBcriptions  of  merchant-bar,  the  piles  are  made  about  18  inches  long,  3 
inches  wide,  and  2^  to  2  inches  deep.  Sixteen  or  eighteen  such  piles, 
which  take  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  minutes  to  reach  a  welding  heat, 
axe  charged  at  once ;  the  time  occupied  in  withdrawing  the  heat,  repair^ 
ing  and  re-charging,  is  about  twenty-one  minutes,  and  a  furnace  working 
on  piles  of  this  description  will  re-heat  31  tons  of  iron  per  week.  Bars 
of  the  smallest  size  are  rolled  from  bolts  of  manufactured  iron  called 
btHetSj  measuring  from  12  to  20  inches  in  length,  and  having  a  diameter 
of  from  1}^  to  If  inch ;  for  these  a  smaller  fumaceir employed,  and  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  billets  are  heated  at  a  time.  Cold  billets  are  intro- 
duced as  fast  as  hot  ones  are  withdrawn ;  furnaces  working  on  billets  for 
gnide-iron  will  heat  from  15  to  25  tons  per  week,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  finished  bars. 

The  ordinary  weight  of  the  piles  for  rails  is,  in  South  Wales,  about 
15  cwts. ;  four  of  these  are  placed  in  the  furnace  at  once  and  the  whole 
heat  is  rolled  into  blooms  in  a  triple  mill  in  five  minutes.  After  a 
second  heating,  which  occupies  about  thirty  minutes,  the  blooms  are  each 
passed  nine  times  through  the  rail-mill,  and  become  rails.  The  loss  on 
the  piles,  including  crop-ends,  which  are  subsequently  utilized,  is  about 
20  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  labour  bestowed  on  the  manufacture  of  merchant  iron 
varies  with  the  quality  it  is  intended  to  produce.  For  the  commoner 
descriptions  it  is  usual  to  pile  puddled  bars,  or  No.  1  iron,  cut  into  proper 
lengths,  and  these,  when  brought  to  a  welding  heat^  are  rolled  into  bars, 
either  trith  or  without  being  previously  worked  into  blooms  under  the 
hammer.  More  frequently,  however,  No.  2  iron,  or  that  which  has  been 
twice  rolled,  is  used  for  the  top  and  bottom  bars  of  the  pile,  when  best 
mm,  or  Na  3,  is  being  made.  If,  after  this,  the  iron  be  further  piled 
and  welded^  it  is  distinguished  as  best-iest,  and  treble-best;  accoriding 
to  the  number  of  re-heatings  and  rollings  to  which  it  may  have  been 
subjected. 

As  a  rough  approximation,  it  may  be  estimated  that  the  amount  of 
eoal  consumed  for  the  manufacture,  from  the  ore,  of  common  finished 
bars,  of  No.  2  quality,  is  about  four  times  their  weight :  to  this  must  be 
added  from  9  to  10  cwts.  per  ton  for  each  additional  heat  to  which  the 
iron  may  have  been  subjected. 

The  bottoms  and  tops  of  rail-piles  are  sometimes  covered  by  slabs 
made  by  doubling  and  welding  together,  under  the  hammer,  two  or  more 
padd]ed  blooms,  which  are  then  re-heated  and  rolled,  without  first  having 
passed  through  the  intermediate  state  of  puddled  bars.  The  necessity 
for  tiie  use  of  single  slabs  for  the  outside  of  piles  arises  from  the  circum* 
ftasjce  that  butt  joints,  unless  covered,  do  not  weld  properly :  it  is  also 
necesnry  that  tiie  ends  of  the  bars  forming  the  pil^  should  he  cut  square^ 
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and  ttiat  all  contact-sutfaces  should  be  as  free  as  possible  £rom  scale  and 
rust 

Gas  re-heating  famaces  are  in  modem  iron- works  practice  very  largely 
used  in  the  production  of  forgings  and  finished  iron.     Of  the  different 
styles  employed,  that  on  the  regenerative  principle  by  the  late  Sir  W. 
Siemens  has  been  described  and  illustrated,  pp.  10^,  figs.  25, 26,  and  27. 
This  furnace  has  been  very  widely  applied,  but  in  many  oases  the  system 
of  conducting  the  producer  gas  directly  to  the  furnace,  so  that  it  may  be 
delivered  hot,  and  the  air  only  requires  heating,  is  now  adopted  in  pre- 
ference to  the  use  of  a  cooling-tube  with  subsequent  heating  in  regene- 
rators.    The  air  for  burning  the  gases  may  be  heated  in  pipes,  bat  a 
more  perfect  system  is  to  use  a  shallow  flue  of  the  whole  breadth  and 
length  of  the  furnace,  which  cools  the  bottom  at  the  same  time  that  the 
air  is  warmed.     This  is  adopted  in  Bidieroux's  furnace,  which  is  now 
more  particularly  used  for  heating  steel  ingots.      In  Ponsard's  con- 
tinuous regenerative  system,  the  air  is  heated  in  a  chamber  below  the 
furnace  filled  with  brickwork,  arranged  in  such  a  fashion  that  there  are 
two  independent  systems  of  passages,  isolated  from  each  other.    Through 
one  of  these  the  waste  flame  passes  in  its  way  to  the  chimney,  while 
through  the  other  the  air  travels  in  the  opposite  direction.     This,  though 
not  quite  so  efficient  as  the  Siemens  system,  has  the  advantage  of  being 
simple  both  in  construction  and  working.      The  Ponsard  furnace   is 
continuous  instead  of  intermittent ;  and  as  the  heating  medium  is  spent 
gas  only,  no  explosion  can  take  place  in  the  event  of  air  getting  to  the 
flame-flue  through  leakage  in  the  brickwock. 

MUI'BoUb,  ^c, — ^The  quality  of  bar-iron  is  much  improved  by  ham- 
mering, since  the  rapid  consolidation  which  takes  place  under  the  heavy 
blows  of  a  steam-hammer  expels  the  cinder,  while  the  iron  is  at  a 
sufficiently  high  temperature  to  allow  of  its  escape.  A  laige  potion  of 
the  cinder  is,  however,  eliminated  during  the  operation  of  rolling  the 
pile  into  a  bar ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  great  reduction  of  temperature 
which  has  taken  place  before  the  last  groove  has  been  reached,  a  certain 
amount  of  slag  is  liable  to  become  enclosed  in  the  iron.  Hammered  iron 
is  more  homogeneous,  has  a  greater  specific  gravity,  and  is  superior  in 
point  of  strength  to  that  which  has  not  been  thus  treated ;  consequently 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  best  qualities  hammering  should  not  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

A  train  of  mill-rolls  for  large  iron  consists  of  two  pairs ;  one  for 
roughing,  which  may  be  about  6  feet  6  inches  long  by  22  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  other  for  finishing,  considerably  shorter  and  of  some- 
what less  diameter.  The  whole  of  the  plant  requires  to  be  as  strong 
and  substantial  as  for  the  puddling-train,  but  the  standards  of  the  finish- 
ing-rolls are  provided  with  various  tightening  and  adjusting  screws  for 
maintaining  them  accurately  in  their  positions.  Motion  is  communi- 
cated to  the  finishing-rolls  by  a  pair  of  pinions  and  spindles,  while  from 
the  bottom  roll  a  coupling-spindle  communicates  motion  to  the  bottom 
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rooghizig-ioll,  whence  it  is  ti&nsmitted  to  the  upper  one  by  spalvgearing, 
kejed  on  the  ends  of  the  pair.  This  method  of  driving  from  the  lower 
roll  possesses  the  advantage  of  permitting  the  use  of  larger  or  smaller 
rooghing  rolls,  as  may  be  required. 

In  three-high  trains  the  lifting  of  the  piles  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper  level  is  easily  effected  when  light  bars  only  axe  being  rolled,  but 
in  the  case  of  heavy  piles  it  is  attended  with  considerable  labour  and  loss 
of  time,  unless  some  special  mechanical  appliance  is  employed.  The 
usual  method  adopted  is  to  make  the  feed-plates  or  tables  movable,  and 
to  BO  connect  them  with  a  single-acting  steam-  or  water-pressure  engine, 
that  the  pile,  after  passing  through  grooves  between  the  lower  rolls,  is 
lifted  to  the  upper  ones,  and,  after  having  passed  between  them,  is 
received  on  a  table  on  the  other  side,  which  at  once  descends  to  the  level 
of  the  lower  pair.  A  similar  arrangement  is  also  often  used  for  heavy 
plate-mills  consisting  of  a  single  pair,  since  the  pile,  after  having  passed 
between  the  rolls,  has  in  this  case  only  to  be  deposited  on  top  of  the 
upper  roll  to  be  again  carried  back  to  the  side  from  which  it  entered. 

For  rolling  bars  of  small  section,  which  from  their  flexibility  are 
liable  to  become  twisted,  it  is  usual  to  use  a  three-high  train,  to  the 
tables  or  aprons  of  which  guide-jaws  or  friction-rollers  are  attached ; 
these,  which  are  employed  for  keeping  the  ends  of  the  bars  straight  on 
entering  the  groovesi  give  their  name  to  the  arrangement,  which  is  known 
as  a  gutde-train. 

Wagner^s  rolling-mill,  of  which  fig.  106  is  a  front  elevation,  is  some- 
Umes  called  "  the  universal  mill "  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which 
it  may  be  made  to  produce  bars  and  fiats  of  various  sizes  with  the  same 
pair  of  rolls.  This  machine  consists  of  two  horizontal  rolls  mounted 
and  geared  in  the  usual  way ;  to  these  is  added  a  pair  of  vertical  rolls,  a, 
woridng  in  bearings,  which  can  be  traversed  horizontally  on  slides  by 
right  and  left  screws.  The  simultaneous  motion  of  these  screws  is 
insured  by  the  hand-wheel,  b,  geared  to  a  shaft  carrying  two  worm- 
pinions  actiiu;  on  wheels  keyed  on  the  screw-spindle.  By  turning  these 
the  two  vertical  rolls  may  either  be  brought  nearer  together  or  removed 
farther  apart;  thus  regulating  at  will  the  width  of  the  bar  to  be 
produced.  The  vertical  rolls,  a,  receive  their  motion  from  the  driving 
pinion  through  mitre  wheels  geared  into  similar  wheels,  sliding  on  their 
shaft  in  such  a  way  as  to  follow  horizontaUy  the  movements  of  the 
vertical  rolls.  The  horizontal  top  roll  is  kept  to  its  work  by  a  pair 
of  counterweights,  c^  and  its  distance  from  the  bottom  roll  is  regulated 
in  the  usual  way  by  a  pair  of  screws  geared  to  the  hand-wheel,  tL  A 
combination  of  this  kind,  under  the  name  of  ^'White's  mill,"  has  been 
advantageously  employed  in  South  Wales  for  roughing  rail-piles. 

Very  heavy  mills,  such  as  those  used  for  rolling  armour-plates,  are 
fevaned  at  each  passage  of  the  pile.  In  Bamsbottom's  rolling-mill  the 
rolls  are  driven,  without  the  intervention  of  a  fiy-wheel,  by  a  pair  of  direct- 
acting  horizontal  engines,  coupled  at  right  anglesi  which  are  reversed, 
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after  each  pass  of  the  bloom  or  ingot,  by  hydnulic  puU-over  gear ;  the 
lolling  is  thus  performed  alternately  in  opposite  directions.  The  motion 
is  tiansmitted  from  a  pinion  on  the  crank-shaft  of  the  engine  to  a  spur- 
wheel  in  connection  with  the  rolls,  which  make  one  revolution  for  thre« 
and  a  quarter  revolotions  of  the  engine  when  cogging  or  breaking  down 
ingots  ;  hot  in  finishing-mills  either  the  gearing  is  equal  oi  the  engine  is 
directly  attached  to  the  rolls. 

The  si»  and  speed  of  rolling-mills  vaiy  within  very  wide  limits. 


Fig.  108.— WDimer'a  RolUng-Hm ;  trout  alentlon. 

according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  performed  ;  rcTersing-mills  for 
heavy  ^tes  make  only  from  25  to  30  revolutions  per  minute,  while 
some  very  sm^  mills  employed  for  special  purposes  make  over  GOO 
revolutions  in  the  same  time.  For  ordinary-sized  merchant-bars,  the  dia- 
meter of  the  rolls  is  from  12  to  18  inches,  and  the  number  of  revolutions 
per  minute  from  80  to  110.  Rolls  for  roughing  rail-piles  are  usually 
from  20  to  24  inches  in  diameter,  and,  if  worked  ae  a  reversing  train,  the 
speed  does  not  exceed  30  revolutions ;  if  not  reversing,  the  number  of 
revolutions  varies  from  80  to  100  per  minute. 

flaiee  and  •SAMte.r—The  rolls  employod  in  th&  preparation  of  plates 
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and  sheets  are  of  a  plain  cylindrical  form,  of  the  same  diameter  through- 
oat,  and,  in  order  to  increase  the  hardness  of  their  surfaces,  they  are 
invariably  cast  in  chills.  The  distance  between  the  rolls  is  diminished 
each  time  the  pile  is  passed  through,  and  the  top  roll  requires  to  be  sup- 
ported to  prevent  its  coming  in  contact  with  the  lower  one  when  running 
light  This  is  done  by  supporting  the  lower  step  of  the  top  roll  on  the 
ends  of  a  forked  rod  connected  with  a  lever  and  weight,  so  as  to  slightly 
overbalance  it.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  accuracy  of  adjustment 
and  insuring  the  perfect  parallelism  of  the  two  rolls,  toothed-wheels  are 
attached  to  the  heads  of  the  setting  screws,  which  are  moved  through 
eqnal  spaces  by  spur-  or  bevel-gearing,  and  carefully  divided  hand-wheels. 
For  rolling  tapered  iron,  the  setting  screws  are  sometimes  provided  with 
self-acting  gear,  by  which  the  distance  between  the  rolls  is  gradually  and 
nniformly  diminished  during  the  passage  of  the  pile. 

Armour-plates  for  ships,  made  up  to  12  inches  in  thickness,  and 
other  very  heavy  plates,  may  be  produced  either  by  hammering  or 
rolling  alone,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two  operations.  The  material 
employed  for  the  manufacture  of  hammered  plates  is  best  scrap-iron, 
which  is  balled,  re-heated,  and  welded,  until  a  slab  is  obtained  somewhat 
thicker  than  the  section  of  the  finished  plate,  and  of  which  two  of  the 
edges  are  square  and  the  other  two  chamfered.  These  are  welded  together 
with  their  tapered  edges,  on  the  shorter  sides,  overlapping,  so  as  to  form 
a  section  of  a  plate  of  the  required  breadth,  and  finally,  the  length  is  made 
up  by  the  addition  of  so  many  pairs  as  may  be  required  For  convenience 
of  handling,  a  porter-har  or  staff  is  welded  to  the  unfinished  plate,  and 
this  being  provided  with  a  capstan-head  with  levers,  and  supported  by  a 
crane,  allows  of  its  being  readily  turned  on  the  anvil  as  required.  The 
finishing  of  the  plate  and  its  reduction  to  the  proper  thickness  are  effected 
at  a  moderate  red  heat^  and  water  is  constantly  thrown  on  its  surface  to 
facilitate  the  removal  of  scala  When  finished,  it  is  heated  to  redness 
and  annealed  by  slow  cooling. 

Rolled  armour-plates,  instead  of  being  built  up  edgewise,  are  formed 
by  the  successive  superposition  of  slabs,  re-heating,  and  re-rolling.  For 
the  finished  plate,  laige  slabs,  each  about  8  feet  long,  4^  feet  wide,  and 
2\  inches  thick,  are  piled  and  introduced  into  a  furnace,  in  which  they 
are  placed  on  fire-brick  pillars,  so  as  to  allow  the  flame  to  circulate 
beneath  them.  The  door  of  the  furnace  is  on  the  side  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  rolling-mil],  and  when  the  pile  has  become  sufficiently  heated,  it  is 
transferred  to  a  truck,  which  takes  it  directly  to  the  mill.  After  passing 
between  the  rolls,  it  is  received  on  a  similar  truck  on  the  other  side, 
and  is  passed  backwards  and  forwards  by  reversing  the  rolls  until  suffi- 
ciently reduced  in  thickness.  The  tops  of  these  trucks  are  either  inclined 
towards  the  rolls,  or  they  receive  the  plate  upon  friction-rollers  in  such 
a  way  that  it  may  be  readily  pushed  forward ;  the  action  of  the  mill 
being  sufficient  to  force  it  up  the  inclined  surface  on  the  opposite  sideJ 
Aft^  leaving  the  rolls,  and  while  still  hot)  the  plate  is  rendered  perfectly 
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flat  by  the  passage  over  it  of  a  roller  weighing  about  7  tons ;  when  cold, 
it  is  transferred  to  the  table  of  a  planing-machine,  where  all  its  edges 
are  dressed  square. 

Plates  and  sheets  are  classified  in  accordance  with  their  thickness :  the 
former  term  embraces  all  strengths  exceeding  No.  4  of  the  Birmingham 
wire-gauge,  corresponding  to  a  thickness  of  0*238  inch;  all  less  thick- 
nesses are  sheets.     Sheet-iron  is  classified  as  follows : — 

Singles  including  from  Xo.    4  to  No.  20  gauge  0*238  to  0035  in.  thick. 

Doubles  „  „     20        „     25      „      0*036  „  0*020 

Trebles,  or  lattens  „  „    25       „    27      „      0*020  ,,  0*016 


•I 
fi 


For  the  heavier  classes  of  plates^  the  piles  are  built  up  of  bars,  which, 
instead  of  having  their  longer  sides  parallel,  cross  each  other  alternately  ; 
the  coverings  at  top  and  bottom  being  flat  slabs,  from  9  to  14  inches  in 
width  and  from  1  inch  to  1^  inch  in  thickness,  made  by  doubling  two 
puddled  blooms  under  the  hammer  and  rolling,  at  a  heat,  to  the  proper 
size. 

The  pile  for  plates,  which  when  finished  measure  6  feet  in  length, 
3  feet  in  breadth,  and  have  a  thickness  of  -^  inch,  is  about  20  inches 
long,  7  inches  high,  and  12  inches  broad.  It  is  first  reduced  to  a  roughly 
squared  bloom  by  passing  it  lengthwise  through  three  grooves  in  the 
blooming-rolls,  then  four  times  in  the  direction  of  its  breadth  through 
the  plate-roughing  rolls,  and  finally,  three  times  lengthwise  through  the 
finishing-rolls. 

The  pile  for  sheets  of  large  size,  such  as  singles  of  No.  12  gauge, 
which  are  6  feet  in  length  by  2  in  width,  weighing  about  70  lbs.  each, 
is  made  up  of  scrap  and  crop-ends  produced  in  making  top  and  bottom 
plates.  About  twenty  such  piles  are  placed  in  the  furnace  at  one  time, 
and  each  is  first  rolled  into  a  bar  3  feet  6  inches  in  length  and  7  inches 
in  breadth,  and  then  cut  transversely  into  two  equal  parts.  Each  of 
these  portions  is  now  passed  through  the  roughing-roUs  the  wide  way, 
until  it  has  assumed  the  form  of  a  plate  having  nearly  the  required 
thickness,  and  of  a  width  represented  by  the  length  of  the  original  half- 
pile.  After  being  passed  lengthways  three  or  four  times  through  the 
finishing-rolls,  the  two  sheets,  produced  from  the  halves  of  the  original 
bloom,  are  passed  through  together  three  or  four  times ;  they  have  now 
become  nearly  cold,  and  after  being  softened  by  heating  to  low  redness 
in  an  annealing-furnace,  are  cut  to  the  proper  size  and  finished. 

Thinner  sheets  are  rolled  in  a  similar  way,  excepting  that  they  are 
made  from  smaller  piles ;  in  rolling  lattens,  after  the  first  annealing  heat» 
four  plates  are  passed  through  together,  and,  after  the  final  heat,  eight 
thicknesses  are  passed  at  the  same  time.  The  thin  sheets,  or  blaek-ptates^ 
intended  for  tinning  are  made  in  a  similar  way,  but  as  the  unfinished 
work  is  doubled  after  every  heating,  as  many  as  sixteen  thicknesses  are 
at  last  passed  through  at  the  same  time;  they  are  finally  cut  to  their 
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proper  sizes,  pickled  in  weak  sulphuric  acid,  and  their  surfaces  polished 
by  cold  railing. 

For  the  production  of  small  square  bars,  such  as  natl-rods,  the  slitting- 
mill,  in  which  the  rolls  are  replaced  by  arbors  carrying  steel  discs,  is 
commonly  employed.  In  this  arrangement  the  discs  on  the  upper  arbor 
interlock  with  those  on  that  which  is  beneath  it,  thus  constituting  a  rotary 
shearing-mill  with  several  pairs  of  cutters.  When  a  flat  bar  of  iron  is 
passed  between  these  cutters,  in  the  same  way  as  in  an  ordinary  rolling- 
mill,  it  is  divided  into  slips  or  rods  of  rectangular  section,  which  are 
delivered  on  the  other  side  in  a  somewhat  bent  and  twisted  condition, 
from  the  pressure  of  the  cutters ;  these  are  afterwards  straightened  and 
made  up  into  bundles  for  the  use  of  nail-forgers.  The  bar  is  steadied, 
while  passing  between  the  cutters,  by  guides,  and  a  tank  above  the 
framing  contains  water,  which  is  allowed  to  fall  in  several  small  streams 
upon  the  slitters,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  cooL 

Iron  made  from  ores  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  phosphorus 
is  always  cotd-short ;  thus,  the  characteristic  of  Cleveland  iron  is  cold- 
shortness.  Cold-short  iron  is  also  produced  when  siliceous  materials  are 
used  for  fettling ;  both  phosphorus  and  silicon,  therefore,  appear  to  make 
iron  cold-short. 

The  exact  cause  of  recMiortneas  in  welded  iron  is  not  always  very 
dear.  Bed-short  iron  is  produced  from  ores  that  are  deficient  in  phos- 
phorus^ and  the  addition  of  that  substance,  by  the  introduction  of  Cleve- 
land pig,  or  some  similar  variety,  produces  the  best  results,  when  mixed 
with  httmatite  pig  or  the  purer  charcoal  irons.  The  red-short  character 
of  Welsh  iron  cannot  always  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  phosphorus, 
as  it  is  in  many  instances,  although  not  always,  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
presence  of  sulphur.  Iron  may  at  the  same  time  be  both  red-short  and 
cold-short ;  this,  which  is  the  worst  possible  description  of  iron,  is  pro- 
duced from  ores  containing  a  high  percentage  of  both  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus. Bed-shortness  is  believed  to  be,  in  some  cases,  due  to  a  deficiency 
of  carbon  in  the  wrought-iron,  since  the  most  fibrous  and  the  toughest 
iron  acquires  this  property  if  melted  in  a  clay  crucible  and  afterwards 
heated,  doubled,  and  welded. 

The  waste  heat  of  puddling  and  re-heating  furnaces  is  frequently  em- 
ployed for  the  generation  of  steam,  and  it  is  sometimes  also  made  ui^  of 
for  heating  the  blast ;  another  method  of  utilising  this  waste  heat  has 
been  described  under  the  head  of  *'  Gaseous  Fuel" 

Steel. 

Every  description  of  ironstone  is  capable  of  affording  cast-iron  and 
wroaght-iron ;  but  the  properties  of  the  product  obtained  will  vary  both 
in  aooordance  with  the  nature  of  the  ores  employed,  and  with  the  method 
of  treatment  resorted  to,  since  all  will  not  effect^  in  an  equal  degree,  the 
elimination  of  foreign  substances.    The  metal  obtained  will  consequently 
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be  more  or  less  tenacious  or  brittle,  bard  or  sof  t^  pure  or  impure ;  in  all 
cases,  bowever,  tbe  names  ** cast-iron"  and  " wrougbt-iron "  will  be 
applied  to  tbe  extreme  results.  In  tbe  same  way  aU  intermediate  pro- 
ducts wbicb  cannot  be  classed  witb  cast-iron  on  tbe  one  band,  or  wiUi 
wrougbt-iron  on  tbe  otber,  may  be  called  "  steeL" 

Tbe  crude  product  obtained  from  tbe  reduction  of  iron  ores  in  the 
blast-furnace  is  known  as  *'  cast-iron ; "  it  is  not  malleable,  particularly 
wben  bot,  but  may  be  bardened  by  sudden  cooling.  Tbe  term  "  wrought- 
iron  "  is  applied  to  tbe  more  or  less  refined  metal  produced  eitber  from 
pig-iron  or  directly  from  iron  ores ;  it  is  malleable,  both  bot  and  cold,  but 
it  is  not  capable  of  being  tempered. 

Steel  forms  an  intermediate  link  between  ordinary  cast-iron  and 
wrougbt-iron,  uniting,  in  a  certain  degree,  tbe  properties  of  botb;  its 
distinguisbing  cbaracteristic  is  its  capability  of  being  bardened  or 
softened  at  pleasure  by  rapid  or  slow  cooling.  It  cannot,  boweyer,  be 
said  wbere  steel  begins  or  wbere  it  ends;  it  is  a  member  of  a  series 
commencing  witb  tbe  most  impure  pig-iron,  and  ending  witb  tbe  softest 
and  purest  malleable  iron.^ 

According  to  Fr^my,  steel  is  not  simply  a  combination  of  carbon 
and  iron,  but  is  a  nitro-carbide,  tbe  presence  of  nitrogen  being  essential 
to  tbe  production  of  steel.  He,  bowever,  subsequently  became  aware  tbat 
not  only  does  wrougbt-iron  contain  nitrogen,  but  also  tbat  it  is  present 
in  larger  proportion  tban  in  ordinary  cast-steel;  and,  as  tbe  case  at 
present  stands,  tbe  weigbt  of  evidence  is  decidedly  against  tbe  necessity 
of  tbe  presence  of  nitrogen  in  steeL  Tbe  older  view  of  Karsten,  tbat 
its  essential  qualities  are  due  to  variations  in  tbe  amount  of  carbon 
present,  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  more  probably  correct  At  all 
events,  it  is  now  tborougbly  establisbed  tbat  nitrogen  occurs  in  steel  in 
very  small  proportions  only ;  and  tbat  if  its  presence  be  necessary  to  tbe 
constitution  of  steel,  it  must  be  still  more  necessary  to  tbat  of  wrougbt- 
iron  and  pig-metaL 

Steel  may  be  produced — first,  directly  from  iron  ores ;  secondly,  by 
ftbe  addition  of  carbon  to  malleable  iron ;  tbirdly,  by  tbe  partial  decar- 
burization  of  pig-iron ;  fourtbly,  by  diluting  tbe  carbon  in  pig-iron  by 
tbe  addition  of  malleable-iron. 

I  Stbbl  bt  thb  Dirbot  Reduotion  of  Iron  Orbs. — By  tbe  Catalan 
process,  previously  described,  steely  iron,  fer  dcUreuXy  is  produced  under 
certain  special  conditions  of  working.  Tbe  most  important  of  tbese  con- 
ditions are  as  follow :  Tbe  employment  of  a  small  quantity  of  greillade, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  cbarcoal ;  tbe  ore  is  frequently  and  graduaUy 
pusbed  forward  from  tbe  contrevent  towards  tbe  tuyer ;  tbe  slag  is  tap- 
ped often,  and  ample  time  allowed  for  tbe  formation  of  tbe  "mass^" 
or  bloom.  It  is  also  generally  considered  tbat  tbe  tuyer  sbould  be 
less  inclined,  and  tbat  tbe  contrevent  sbould  bave  more  elope ;  towards 

^  Kanten  gtive  thii  definition  of  iteel  ai  long  ago  m,1823.  **  Annalei  dei  MioM,** 
1824,  ToL  ix.  p.  657. 
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the  end  of  the  process  less  blast  should  be  given  than  in  the  case  of 
soft  iron.  The  denser  varieties  of  charcoal  should  be  employed,  and  the 
presence  of  manganese  in  the  ores  treated  is  desirable.  Much  will, 
however,  depend  on  the  skill  of  the  workman ;  as,  with  the  same  mate^ 
rials,  one  man  will  produce  a  large  proportion  of  steely  iron,  while 
mnother  will  obtain  little  or  none. 

Although  in  this  case  steel  is  produced  in  one  operation,  yet  the  ore 
must  first  be  reduced,  and  the  resulting  metallic  iron  subsequently  car- 
bnrized  by  contact  with  incandescent  charcoal.  By  this  process  uniform 
carbuiization  cannot  be  secured ;  the  bars,  obtained  by  hammering  out 
the  resulting  blooms,  are  therefore  broken  on  the  anvil,  and  the  various 
fragments  selected  and  classified  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
foctnrefl» 

A  patent  was  granted  in  1791  to  Samuel  Lucas  for  making  cast-steel 
by  melting  rich  iron  ores  with  carbonaceous  matter — charcoal,  horn,  bone- 
dust^  or  other  cementing  substances.  Patents  were  obtained  for  substan- 
tially the  same  process  by  David  Mushet  in  1800,  and  by  John  Isaac 
Hawkins  in  1836.  In  1854  a  patent  was  granted  to  Samuel  Lucas  for 
an  improved  method  of  manufacturing  steel,  which  essentially  consisted 
in  interstratifying  the  bars  of  iron  in  an  ordinary  converting  furnace  with 
lumps  of  iron  ore.  It  is  directed  that  the  bars  should  not  be  allowed  to 
toadi  the  iron  ore,  as  they  would  adhere  to  it ;  and  a  claim  is  inserted  in 
the  specification  for  the  conversion  of  iron  ore  into  steel  without  the  pre- 
sence of  bar-iron.  • 

A  patent  was  obtained  by  William  Edward  Newton,  in  1856,  for 
improvements  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  steel,  &c.,  being  a  com- 
munication from  abroad  The  iron  ores  are  directed  to  be  reduced  to 
fragments  of  about  forty  to  the  cubic  inch,  mixed  with  charcoal  or  other 
carbonaceous  matter,  and,  if  necessary,  with  suitable  fluxes,  in  alternate 
layers,  and  kept  heated  to  whiteness  during  about  forty-eight  hours  in  a 
suitable  cementing  vesseL  After  cooling,  the  ore  thus  treated  is  either 
melted  in  crucibles,  to  form  oast-steel,  or  worked  up  in  a  furnace  into 
•pring-steeL 

Some  years  since  experiments  were  made  at  the  Dowlais  Iron< Works 
by  Mr.  R  Biley,  on  the  direct  production  of  cast-steel  from  iron  ores ;  it 
was,  however,  found,  that  although  steel  of  excellent  quality  was  some- 
times produced,  imif  orm  results  could  not  be  obtained. 

Stkkl  bt  Additiok  of  Carbon  to  Malleable  Iron.  Cementation. — 
This  is  an  old  process,  but  of  its  history  little  is  known.  Beckmann  states 
tiiat  there  is  no  allusion  to  it  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients ;  but  it  was 
well  described  in  1722,  by  Rtoumur,  in  his  treatise  on  the  art  of  convert- 
ing bar-iron  into  steeL  This  treatise  is  illustrated  with  engravings,  in 
whu^  converting-furnaces,  similar  in  all  essential  respects  to  those  now 
in  operation,  are  represented. 

When  it  is  desired  to  purify  cast-iron  as  completely  as  possible,  the 
operation  of  fining  must  be  prolonged  until  wrought-iron  is  produced,  and 
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from  this  eteel  ia  obtained  by  re-carbarization.     This  ia  tlie  method 
usually  pursued  in  the  BeaseinM  and  Sieniene-Martin  processes  for  the 
direct  production  of  cast-steel ;  but,  as  in  these  operations  the  re-car- 
bnriiation  of  the  iron  is  effected  by  the  introduction  of  cast-iron,  the 
imparities  contained  in  it  become  incorporated  in  the  nltimate  product. 
When,  therefore,  steel  of  fine  quality  ia  required,  the  carbnrization  must  be 
effectedon  the  principle  of  cementation,  by  the  use  of  carbonaceous  reagents. 
The  furnace  in  which  thia  operation  is  condacted,  is  represented  in 
the  accompanying  woodcut,  fig.  107.     It  consists  of  an  oblong  rectangular 
chamber,  divided  into  two  parts  by 
a  long  and  narrow  iire- place,   a, 
which  passes  through  its  centre  and 
is  provided  with  a  door  at  either 
extremity,  by  which  fuel  is  sup- 
plied.    On  each  side  of  this  is  a 
chest  or  converting -pot,    b,    made 
either  of  fire-brick  or  fire-stone,  and 
so  supported  on  iBues  as  to  allow  of 
the  heat  and  flame  passing  beneath 
the  troughs  through  openings,  in 
connection  with  the  chimneys,  c 
By  these  the  amoke  and  heated  air 
escape  from  beneath  the  arch,  which 
is  thrown  over  the  two  chesta  and 
the  fiie-place   by  which  they  are 
heated.    In  the  brickwork  at  the 
ends  of  these  troughs  man-holes,  d, 
are  left  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing the  iron  bars  into  the  fur- 
nace ;  these  are  bricked  up  during 
the  working  of  the  apparetus,  but 
when  it  has  cooled  they  allow  of 
the   workmen    entering   either    to 
charge  the  bars  of  iron,  or  to  re- 
move the  steel  produced  by  their 
cementation. 

The    whole    furnace    is    built 
under  a  conical  hood,  e,  of  from  30 
Plg.iOT.— confwting-FnniK^itnunTdiM      to  40  feet  in  height,  which  serves 
*"  ™'  both  to  prevent  loss   of  heat  by 

radiation,  and  to  carry  off  the  smoke  and  gases  generated  by  the  com- 
bustion of  the  fuel  employed. 

The  converting-pots  vary  from  8  to  15  feet  in  length,  and  from  2} 
to  3  feet  in  width  and  depth ;  the  smaller  chests  are  found  to  produce 
steel  of  moK  uniform  quality,  but  are  less  economically  worked  than 
those  of  larger  siie. 
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The  depth  of  the  fire-place  depends  both  on  the  nature  of  the  fuel 
employed,  and  on  the  dimensions  of  the  chests  to  be  heated :  the  space 
between  these  is  usually  about  18  inches  in  width,  but  in  some  instances 
one  cheet  only  is  employed,  and  under  these  circumstances  it  is  placed 
immediately  over  the  grate  on  which  the  fuel  is  consumed.  The  degree 
of  heat  applied  is  regulated  by  opening  or  closing  apertures  in  the  arch, 
and  by  limiting  the  amount  of  air  passing  into  the  furnace  through  the 
grate. 

The  iron  to  be  converted  is  in  the  form  of  straight  bars,  usually  about 
3  inches  in  width  and  f  inch  in  thickness ;  in  order  to  alloAT  for  expan* 
sion  these  must  be  somewhat  shorter  than  the  chest  in  which  they  are 
to  be  placed.  Charcoal,  which  has  passed  through  a  riddle,  of  ^  to  f 
ineh  mesh,  is  first  spread  evenly  over  the  bottom  of  each  chest,  and  on 
this  a  layer  of  bars  is  laid  longitudinally,  flat  side  downwards,  with  very 
small  spaces  only  between  them.  When  the  iron  is  too  short  to  extend 
the  whole  length,  the  empty  spaces  are  flUed  up  with  short  pieces  or  ends 
of  ban.  This  first  layer  of  bars  is  covered  by  a  stratum  of  charcoal 
about  half  an  inch  in  thickness ;  on  this  another  layer  of  bars  is  placed, 
and  so  on  in  succession,  iron  bars  alternating  with  layers  of  charcoal, 
until  the  chests  are  filled.  A  thick  layer  of  charcoal  is  now  placed  upon 
the  top^  and  the  whole  is  plastered  over  with  grinders'  waste,  or  *'  wheel- 
swarf,"  a  substance  produced  by  the  wear  of  the  siliceous  grindstones 
employed  by  cutlers  and  others  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  steel. 
This  consists  of  disintegrated  siliceous  sandstone  mixed  with  finely 
divided  and  partially  oxidized  particles  of  steel,  which  combine  more  or 
less  completely  with  the  silica,  and  a  compact  air-tight  covering  is  the 
result ;  when  grinders'  waste  is  not  obtainable,  clay  may  be  substituted 
for  it  As  soon  as  the  charging  of  the  chests  has  been  effected,  the  man- 
holes are  stopped  with  bricks,  and  the  fire  is  lighted,  care  being  taken  to 
keep  up  a  temperature  of  glowing  redness  during  periods  varying  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  steel  it  is  desired  to  produce.  Spring- 
tied  requires  seven  days,  shear-sieel  eight  days,  and  steel  for  welding 
from  nine  to  ten  days.  The  progress  of  the  operation  is,  from  time  to 
time,  ascertained  by  means  of  trial-bars,  which  are  inserted  and  removed 
through  holes  left  in  the  ends  of  the  chests,  and  from  an  inspection  of 
the  fiacture  of  these,  when  cold,  a  judgment  is  formed  of  the  degree  of 
earbarization  which  has  been  attained.  The  ends  of  these  bars  protrude 
beyond  the  furnace,  and  care  is  taken  to  prevent  access  of  air  by  carefully 
daying-up  the  openings  left  between  the  iron  bars  and  the  sides  of  the 
trial-holes.  When  the  cementation  has  attained  the  desired  point,  fuel 
is  no  longer  supplied  to  the  grate,  and  the  furnace  is  allowed  to  cool 
during  several  days  before  commencing  to  remove  the  charge.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  temperature  has  become  sufficiently  reduced  to  allow  a 
man  to  enter,  the  baors  are  taken  out,  broken,  and  assorted  in  accordance 
with  the  indications  presented  by  their  fractured  surfaces.  Iron  pro- 
duced from  Swedish  magnetic  ores  is  employed  in  the  production  of  th^ 
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best  kinds  of  cement-steel,  and,  generally  speaking,  hammered  bars  are 
preferred  to  those  made  by  rolling.  The  smaller  forges,  situated  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Sweden,  and  working  in  connection  with  the  Dannemora 
mines,  produce  the  most  esteemed  brands ;  the  iron  of  Lofsta,  known  as 
(Q  iron,  is  one  of  those  having  a  very  high  reputation.  The  chaige  of  a 
furnace  of  the  usual  dimensions  consists  of  from  16  to  18  tons  of  bar- 
iron  ;  as  before  stated,  chests  of  moderate  size  are  found  to  afford  more 
satisfactory  results  than  very  large  ones,  since  in  the  latter,  a  uniform 
temperature  cannot  be  maintained  throughout.  Consequently,  the  bars 
towards  the  centre  will  be  carburized  in  a  less  degree  than  those  situated 
nearer  the  bottom,  sides,  and  top  of  the  chest. 

On  '*  drawing  a  heat "  a  portion  of  the  charcoal  is  always  found  to 
have  retained  its  original  form,  while  the  remainder  has  become  reduced 
to  a  soot-like  dust ;  the  whole  i3  now  sifted  and  washed,  in  order  to  free 
it  from  the  finer  particles,  and,  when  dry,  the  portion  which  has  not 
passed  through  the  meshes  of  the  sieve  is  added  to  an  equal  bulk  of  fresh 
charcoal,  and  well  mixed  with  it.  The  mixture  thus  obtained  is  found 
to  afford  more  satisfactory  results  than  entirely  fresh  charcoal,  which 
requires  a  longer  time  to  effect  the  complete  conversion  of  the  iron. 
The  addition  to  charcoal  of  small  quantities  of  carbonate  of  barium, 
alkaline  carbonates,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  or  of  organic  matter  con- 
taining nitrogen,  has  at  different  times  been  recommended,  but  none  of 
these  substances  are  practically  in  use,  except  for  case-hardening. 

The  physical  properties  of  the  bars  before  and  after  conversion  differ 
very  considerably ;  the  colour  of  the  fractured  surfaces  of  the  carburized 
bar  has  no  longer  the  bluish  tint  of  malleable  iron,  but  has  acquired  ii 
reddish-white  aspect  not  unlike  that  of  bismuth,  and  the  texture  has 
become  scaly  and  crystalline. 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  carburized  bars,  and  that 
from  which  this  product  derives  the  name  of  blister-steely  is,  however,  the 
blistering  of  their  surfaces.  When  the  bjisters  are  small  in  size,  and  are 
distributed  with  a  certain  amount  of  regularity,  it  is  an  indication  that 
the  steel  is  of  good  quality ;  but  when,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  large 
and  follow  particular  lines,  it  is  indicative  of  a  want  of  homogeneity  in 
the  iron  used. 

Much  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  entertained  with  regard  to  the 
cause  of  these  blisters,  which  are  evidently  due  to  gaseous  expansion  from 
within,  while  the  iron,  from  being  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  is  in  a 
soft  state.  The  most  probable  explanation  appears  to  be  that  they  are 
due  to  the  action  of  the  cementing  material  on  particles  of  slag,  consisting 
of  ferrous  silicates,  enveloped  in  the  metal,  and,  as  the  reduction  of  the 
iron  in  these  to  the  metallic  state  will  be  attended  with  the  formation  of 
carbonic  oxide,  the  evolution  of  this  gas  would  account  for  the  formation 
of  the  blisters. 

The  average  increase  of  weight  experienced  by  iron  during  its  con- 
version into  blistered  steel  amounts  to  from  j^  to  |  per  cent ;  and  the 
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unonnt  of  coal  consumed  is  from  75  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
steel  produced.  Blister- steel  may  be  used  for  steeling  the  faces  of 
hanuners  and  sledges,  but  its  texture  is  not  sufficiently  uniform  for 
geneial  purposes ;  by  re-heating  and  drawing,  or  by  faggoting,  welding, 
and  hammering,  or  rolling,  it  is  converted,  in  accordance  with  its  degree 
of  carburization,  &c,  into  spring-steel  or  shear-steeL  The  former  is  pro* 
duoed  by  drawing  out  bars  of  mild  blister-steel  at  a  low  heat,  and  the 
latter  by  making  blister-steel  into  piles  or  faggots,  re-heating  in  a  hollow 
fire,  and  drawing  into  burs^  The  surfaces  of  these  piles  are  covered 
with  clay  during  the  process  of  re-heating ;  this,  by  forming  a  vitreous 
slag,  protects  the  combined  or  dissolved  carbon  from  the  action  of  the 
blast  After  being  once  subjected  to  this  treatment  the  product  obtained 
is  known  as  single-shear  ;  by  doubling  the  bars  and  repeating  the  process 
double-shear  is  produced. 

OrueMe  Cast-Steel, — Although  blister-steel  may,  by  repeated  work- 
ings under  the  hammer,  be  drawn  into  bars  possessing  tolerable  uniformity 
of  composition,  yet  this  treatment  is  necessarily  attended  with  a  certain 
I068  of  carbon  and  consequent  reduction  of  hardness.  The  requisite 
uniformity  of  structure  may,  however,  be  obtained  by  breaking  up  the 
crude  bars  obtained  by  cementation,  and  fusing  the  fragments  in  crucibles 
from  which  air  is  carefully  excluded.  The  contents  of  these  crucibles, 
when  melted,  are  poured  directly  into  cast-iron  moulds,  but  where  very 
large  masses  of  cast-steel  aro  required,  a  great  number  of  crucibles  are 
either  emptied  into  a  foundry-ladle  before  casting,  or  the  pouring  is  so 
ananged  that,  by  bringing  up  constant  rolays  of  fresh  pots,  a  continuous 
stream  of  liquid  metal  is  kept  up.  In  this  way  large-sized  ingots,  20 
tons  and  upwards  in  weight,  are  currontly  made  by  Krupp  of  Essen,  who 
employs  crucibles  containing  70  lbs.  of  steeL  The  material  employed  is 
stated  to  be  a  mixture  of  puddled  steel  and  wrought-iron,  with  addition 
of  carbonaceous  matter ;  each  furnace  holds  from  2  to  24  pots,  and  their 
removal  is  facilitated  by  a  mechanical  lifting  apparatus  placed  below  the 
ash-pit  The  manufacture  of  cast-steel  was  introduced  at  Sheffield  by 
Huntsman  in  1740,  and  has  been  continued  almost  without  modification 
to  the  present  day. 

The  general  arrangement  of  a  steel  melting-shop  is  exceedingly 
smpleL  The  melting-hole  or  furnace  is  a  rectangular  cavity,  from  18 
inches  to  2  feet  square,  and  about  3  feet  in  depth  to  the  grate,  lined 
either  with  fire-brick  or  ganister.  The  top  is  on  a  level  with  the  floor, 
the  grate-bars  and  ash-pit  being  readily  accessible  from  a  cellar  beneath ; 
the  cover  is  a  square  fire-tUe,  set  in  an  iron  framing  with  a  projecting 
handle.  A  little  below  the  mouth  is  a  short  rectangular  flue,  having  a 
considerably  less  area  than  that  of  the  furnace  itself,  and  communicating 
with  the  stack,  which,  in  order  to  command  a  sufficiently  active  draught, 
should  not  be  less  than  40  feet  in  height 

Several  furnaces  are  arranged  parallel  with  the  walls  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  melting-house,  thus  leaving  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  ik 
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clear  space  for  the  moulds.  The  crucibles  are  made  of  a  mixture  of  ro* 
fractory  clay  from  the  Coal-measures,  with  ground  potsherds  and  coke- 
dust,  and  are  usually  from  16  to  18  inches  in  height,  and  from  6  to  7 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth.  Two  crucibles  are  generally  placed  in 
a  furnace,  the  charge  of  each  varying  from  35  to  80  lbs.  They  are 
supported  on  discs  of  fire-clay  standing  on  the  grate-bars,  but  before 
being  used  require  to  be  annealed  by  being  gradually  heated  to  redness 
in  an  open  fire.  This  is  done  by  placing  them,  in  batches  of  about 
twenty,  bottom  upwards,  together  with  their  covers,  on  a  layer  of  red-hot 
coal  supported  on  a  grate;  the  spaces  between  them  are  now  filled 
with  coke,  and  they  gradually  become  heated  to  redness.  The  red-hot 
crucibles  are  removed  to  the  melting- furnaces,  and  placed  on  their 
respective  stands ;  the  fires  are  replenished  with  coke,  and  as  soon  as  the 
crucibles  have  become  heated  to  redness,  which  takes  place  in  about  twentj 
minutes,  they  are  charged  with  blister-steel  alone  or  with  other  materials 
such  as  steel  and  wrought-iron  scrap  together,  spiegeleisen  or  other  man- 
ganiferous  substances,  according  to  the  temper  required  in  the  finished 
product.  This  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  properly  assorted,  and  intro- 
duced through  a  wrought-iron  funnel ;  after  which  the  cover  is  placed 
upon  the  pot,  and  the  full  heat  of  the  furnace  kept  up  for  four  or  five 
hours.  A  fresh  addition  of  coke  requires  to  be  made  about  every  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

When  the  charge  has  become  completely  fused,  which  is  ascertained 
by  removing  the  cover  and  feeling  the  inside  of  the  crucible  with  a  long, 
pointed,  iron  rod,  it  is  left  at  rest  for  a  period  which  varies  with  the 
carbon  temper  of  the  metal  This  operation,  known  as  killing,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  the  production  of  sound  ingots.  The  effect  is 
probably  due  to  the  absorption  of  silicon,  which  is  reduced  ftom  the 
substance  of  the  crucible  by  the  carburized  molten  metal  The  surface  of 
the  metal  is  skimmed  from  any  adhering  slag,  and  the  pot  is  lifted  out  of 
the  furnace  by  means  of  tongs  with  strong  concave  jaws.  The  ingot- 
moulds,  which  are  made  of  cast-iron,  are  often  covered  with  a  coating  of 
carbon  by  being  wiped  with  oil  while  still  hot,  or  they  may  be  washed 
with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  water,  ground  to  the  consistency  of  cream. 
As  soon  as  the  pot  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  furnace  it  is  placed  in 
the  ieaming-hole^  which  is  a  small  pit  in  the  floor,  containing  broken 
pieces  of  coke,  where  it  is  allowed  to  cool  for  a  short  time  previous  to 
pouring.  When  an  ingot-mould  has  been  filled,  its  mouth  is  covered 
either  by  a  shovelful  of  dry  sand  or  by  a  plate  of  sheet-iron. 

When  the  first  charge  has  been  poured,  the  crucible,  after  being  freed 
from  any  adhering  slag,  is  returned  to  the  furnace,  in  readiness  for  a 
second  melting.  The  amount  of  metal  now  withdrawn  is  somewhat  less 
than  that  melted  during  the  first  fusion ;  the  time  required  for  the 
operation  is  also  less,  and  the  consumption  of  coke  proportionately 
diminished.  The  first  melting  occupies  from  four  to  five  hours,  while  the 
second  and  third  only  require  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  hours  each. 
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After  from  three  to  five  successive  meltings,  the  furnace  is  allowed  to 
cool,  since  the  very  high  temperature  which  would  otherwise  be  attained 
would  00  coiTode  the  surface  of  the  lining  as  to  greatly  increase  the  area 
of  the  furnace,  uid  thus  cause  waste  of  fuel  The  total  amount  of  fuel 
consumed  is  usually  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  times  the  weight  of 
the  ingots  produced  ;  but  if  the  coke  employed  be  of  bad  quality  it  may 
reach  as  high  as  five  times  the  weight  of  the  cast-steel  made. 

Where  good  coke  is  scarce  small  reverberatory  furnaces,  holding 
9  potSy  have  sometimes  been  used  instead  of  coke  melting-holes,  and 
Siemens'  regenerative  furnace  has  also  been  applied  to  steel-melting  with 
considerable  advantage.  In  the  latter,  the  furnace,  which  has  a  remov- 
able arch,  takes  from  18  to  24  pots,  and  the  fusion  of  1  ton  of  ingots, 
instead  of  requiring  3^  tons  of  coke,  is  effected  by  the  consumption  of 
1|  tcm  of  ordinary  coal-slack. 

The  fractured  surfaces  of  ingots  of  cast-steel  vary  in  appearance,  in 
accordance  with  their  hardness.  The  softer  kinds  are  bright  and  finely 
granular  while  the  harder  varieties  exhibit  distinct  crystalline  plates 
arranged  in  parallel  bands  at  right  angles  to  the  surfaces  of  the  mould, 
so  that  in  a  square  ingot  they  exhibit  a  tendency  to  form  a  .cross.  The 
ingots  produced  are  in  all  cases  more  or  less  unsound,  containing  vesi- 
cular cavities,  which  can  only  be  removed  by  re-heating  and  hammering. 
This  is  effected  at  a  low  temperature,  and  access  of  air  to  the  furnace 
during  the  operation  is,  as  far  as  possible,  prevented. 

Hindoo  Process^ — According  to  Mr.  Josiah  Marshall  Heath,  wootz^  ox 
Indian  steel,  is  prepared  from  iron  made  in  the  ordinary  Hindoo  furnace, 
by  fusion  in  crucibles  made  of  refractory  clay,  in  which  is  placed,  together 
with  the  metal  to  be  converted,  a  certain  portion  of  finely  chopped  wood, 
for  which  purpose  that  of  the  Asdepias  gigantea  or  Coma  aunculcUa  is 
preferred.  The  quantity  of  iron  put  into  each  crucible  does  not  usually 
much  exceed  a  pound  in  weight,  and,  after  covering  the  pots  with  one 
or  two  green  leaves  of  the  Convolvulus  laurifoHus^  they  are  closed  with 
wetted  clay,  and  placed  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

When  the  clay  plugs  have  become  sufficiently  hardened,  from  twenty 
to  twenty-four  of  these  crucibles  are  built,  in  an  arched  form,  09  the 
bottom  of  a  small  blast-furnace,  and  strongly  heated  during  from  two  to 
three  hours  with  a  blast  produced  by  two  bellows,  each  made  of  a  bullock's 
hide.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  conversion  is  considered  to  be 
completely  effected ;  the  furnace  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  crucibles 
are  removed  and  severally  broken,  when  the  steel  is  found  in  the  form  of 
a  rounded  button  occupying  the  bottom  of  each  pot. 

The  cakes  of  steel  thus  obtained  are  prepared  for  drawing  into  bars 
by  exposing  them  during  several  hours  in  a  charcoal  fire,  to  a  tempera* 
ture  dightly  below  their  melting  point  The  fire  is  urged  by  bellows, 
and  the  cakes  are  turned  over  before  the  blast ;  from  this  circumstance 
Ml  Heath  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  in  order  to  insure  complete 
fusion  of  the  contents  of  the  crucibles,  the  addition  of  a  large  excess  of 
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carbon  is  necessary,  and  that  this  excess  in  the  too  highly  carbarized 
steel  is  oxidized  in  the  way  above  described. 

The  late  Mr.  T.  H.  Henry  found  that  a  specimen  of  wootz  in  the 
form  of  an  inch  square  bar,  four  inches  long,  contained— 

C.  Combined.  C.  Uncombined.  Silicon. 

1*883  0-812  0*045 

Chenofs  Process, — ^The  production  of  iron  sponge  by  this  process  has 
been  already  described,  and  it  therefore  only  remains  to  explain  by  what 
means  the  carburization  of  the  metallic  sponge  is  effected.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  either  intimately  mixed  with  charcoal-powder  or  other  solid 
material  rich  in  carbon,  such  as  a  mixture  of  resin  and  (^rcoa],  or  it 
may  be  impregnated  by  imbibition  with  some  substance  rich  in  carbon, 
such  as  wood-tar  or  fatty  matter.  The  ground  sponge,  after  having  been 
immersed  in  the  carburizing  liquid,  is  allowed  to  remain  until  complete 
saturation  has  taken  place,  and,  when  necessary,  a  gentle  heat  is  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  imbibition.  The  metallic  sponge,  when 
thus  saturated,  is  drained  and  torrefied  in  a  close  vessel  during  one  hour, 
and  when  fatty  matters  have  been  employed  as  the  carburizing  agent,  the 
sponge,  after  having  been  impregnated  in  lumps,  is  ground  with  the 
addition  of  75  per  cent,  of  fresh  sponge  to  which  no  addition  of  carbon 
has  been  made.  This  is  done  to  prevent  over-carburization,  and  the 
production  of  too  hard  a  steeL  After  having  been  thus  prepared  it  is 
compressed  into  the  form  of  small  cylindrical  masses  occupying  about 
two-thirds  its  original  bulk,  and  these  are  melted  in  crucibles  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  ordinary  blister-steeL  The  siliceous  and  earthy  ingredients 
of  the  ore  form  a  slag  which  floats  on  the  top  of  the  molten  steel,  and, 
immediately  before  pouring,  this  is  thickened  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
sand,  and  then  removed  by  skimming.  The  charge  of  each  crucible  is 
from  18  to  25  kilos.,  and  the  operation  occupies,  on  an  average,  four 
hours.  Steel  of  fair  quality  has  been  produced  in  the  way  described,  but 
the  expense  of  fusion  is  necessarily  great,  since  the  compressed  sponge 
occupies  a  much  larger  space  than  an  equal  weight  of  blister^teel,  and 
consequently  the  charge  of  crucibles  of  the  same  capacity  will  be  pro- 
portionately less. 

Mushefs  Sted;  Homogeneous  Metal, — ^A  patent  was  granted  in  1800 
to  David  Mushet  for  a  process  for  manufacturing  cast-steel  by  fusing 
maUeable  iron  in  crucibles  with  a  proper  addition  of  carbonaceous  matter. 
Different  qualities  of  steel  may  be  obtained  by  varying  the  proportion  of 
carbon,  a  small  quantity  producing  a  softer  variety  than  a  laiger  one. 
The  specification  states  that  "steel  produced  with  any  proportion  of 
charcoal  not  exceeding  y^  will  generally  be  found  to  possess  every  pro- 
perty necessary  to  its  being  cast  into  those  shapes  which  require  great 
elasticity,  strength,  and  solidity ;  it  will  also  be  found  generally  capable 
of  sustaining  a  white  heat,  and  of  being  welded  like  malleable  iron ; 
indeed,  as  the  proportion  of  charcoal  or  other  carbonaceous  matter  is 
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reduced,  the  qualities  of  the  steel  will  be  found  to  approach  nearer  to 
those  of  common  malleable  iron."  In  his  well-known  '*  Papers  on  Iron 
and  Steel "  Mr.  Moshet  thus  describes  the  properties  of  the  metal  pro- 
duced :  **  When  iron  is  presented  in  fusion  to  y^^^  or  j\j^  of  its  weight 
of  cbarcoaly  the  resulting  product  occupies  a  kind  of  middle  state  betwixt 
malleable  iron  and  steeL  It  then  welds  with  facility,  and  may  be  joined 
to  iron  or  steel  at  a  yery  high  welding  heat.  Thus  combined  with  carbon 
it  is  stiU  susceptible  of  hardening  a  little,  but  without  any  great  altera- 
tkm  in  the  fracture.  It  possesses  an  uncommon  degree  of  strength  and 
tenacity,  and  is  capable  of  an  exquisite  degree  of  polish,  arising  from  its 
complete  solidity  and  the  purity  of  fracture  conveyed  to  it  by  fusion." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  process  patented  by  Mr.  Mushet  is  nearly 
identical  with  that  by  which  wootz  has,  from  ancient  times,  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Hindoos.  In  1839  a  patent  was  granted  to  William  Yickers 
for  the  production  of  cast-steel  by  melting  100  parts  of  iron  borings 
witii  3  parts  of  black  oxide  of  manganese  and  3  parts  of  ground  charcoal. 
The  use  of  scrap-iron  is  also  claimed,  the  proportions  specified  being  28 
Ibe.  of  scrap,  2  lbs.  3  oz.  of  oxide  of  manganese,  and  3  lbs.  of  charcoal 

Case-hardening, — This  is  a  rapid  process  of  cementation,  by  which  the 
surface  of  wrought-iron  may  be  converted  into  steel.  An  iron  box  is 
often  employed  as  the  cement-chest,  and  the  charooal  used  is,  in  most 
esaes,  obtained  by  charring  some  animal  matter,  such  as  horn,  leather,  or 
hoof.  The  objects  to  be  case-hardened  are  imbedded  in  the  charcoal  in 
the  usual  way,  and  afterwards  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  a  moderate 
heat,  either  in  a  smith's  forge  or  in  some  suitable  furnace.  When  re- 
moved from  the  fire,  the  articles  are  hardened  by  being  heated  to  redness 
and  plunged^  while  still  red  hot,  into  cold  water. 

Small  articles  may  be  rapidly  case-hardened  by  sprinkling  a  little 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  on  their  surfaces  when  red  hot ;  as  soon  as 
the  powder  has  disappeared  the  work  is  quenched  in  cold  water  in  the 
usual  way,  and,  if  the  process  has  been  properly  conducted,  the  portions 
covered  by  the  salt  will  have  become  externally  so  hardened  as  to  resist 
the  file. 

Stbxl  bt  the  Partial  Decarburization  of  Cabt-Iron.  In  Open 
Eearihs. — ^When,  instead  of  causing  carbon  to  combine  in  due  proportion 
with  malleable  iron,  steel  is  produced  in  an  open  hearth  by  the  partial 
decarburization  of  cast-iron,  the  resulting  product  is  known  under  the 
name  of  raw^ed,  and  may  be  employed  for  many  purposes  to  which  that 
obtained  by  cementation  is  commonly  applied.  This  variety  was  formerly 
somewhat  extensively  manufactured  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  parti- 
colazly  in  Styria  and  Carinthia ;  but  the  process  has  at  the  present  time 
been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  more  improved  methods.  The  crude 
iron  best  adapted  for  this  purpose  is  that  obtained  from  spathose  ores 
and  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbon,  such  as  spiegeleisen,  or 
the  strongly  mottled  variety  known  as  hlumige  Floss,  which  is  speckled 
with  grey:  npon  a  white  ground. 
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After  having  filled  the  hearth  with  burning  charcoal,  six  or  seven 
plates  or  slabs  of  lamellar  cast-iron  are  successively  melted  before  the 
blast  of  the  tujer ;  these'  are  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thick- 
ness. At  the  commencement  of  the  operation  a  certain  quantity  of  rich 
slag  and  iron>scale,  struck  from  the  blooms  by  a  large  hammer,  is  added 
to  the  charge,  which,  melting  on  the  surface  of  the  cast-iron  when  in  a 
fluid  state,  assists  in  the  oxidatiod  of  the  carbon  which  it  contains. 

When  the  first  slab  is  in  a  liquefied  state,  and  has  collected  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hearth,  it  is  at  first  nearly  fluid,  but  being  there  subjected 
to  the  oxidizing  influences  of  the  rich  slags  by  which  it  is  covered,  it 
rapidly  loses  a  portion  of  its  carbon,  and  becomes  thickened  into  a  pasty 
mass.  At  this  point  another  slab  is  fused  by  being  brought  directly 
before  the  blast,  and  this,  falling  in  drops  to  the  bottom  of  the  hearth, 
again  gives  fluidity  to  the  whole  mass  of  metal  there  accumulated 
Under  the  united  influence  of  the  blast  and  of  the  oxidizing  slags,  this  in 
its  turn  loses  a  portion  of  its  carbon,  and  becomes  pasty.  A  third  slab 
is  now  melted  in  the  same  way  as  the  two  former  ones,  but  care  is  taken 
that  the  falling  drops  of  liquid  metal  may  be  received  on  the  centre  only 
of  the  molten  mass  collected  at  the  bottom  Of  the  hearth.  The  middle 
of  the  lump  only  is  now  melted  by  the  fused  cast-iron,  this  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  ring  of  spongy  metal  which  does  not  assume  the  liquid 
form.  This  openition  is  repeated  until  six  or  eight  slabs  have  been  suc- 
cessively melted,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  from  200  to  300  lbs. 
of  spongy  iron  will  have  accumulated  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace. 
The  slags  are,  at  this  point  of  the  operation,  run  off,  and  the  metal  is 
raised  from  amongst  the  fuel  by  which  it  is  covered,  and  divided  into 
wedge-shaped  fragments  by  being  cut  according  to  a  series  of  lines  radiat* 
ing  from  its  centre  to  the  circumference.  By  operating  in  this  way,  the 
several  masses  of  crude  metal  will  be  found  to  have  a  nearly  similar  com- 
position, but  as  the  cake  from  which  they  are  cut  is  itself  far  from  homo- 
geneous, the  different  parts  of  the  same  fragment  seldom  exhibit  precisely 
the  same  degree  of  carburization.  It  consequently  follows  that  these  frag- 
ments, which  are  now  drawn  into  bars,  will  yield  rods  of  very  different 
composition  at  different  points  of  their  length.  To  remedy  this  defect, 
and  to  give  at  the  same  time  greater  density  to  the  finished  steel,  the 
bars  of  rough  metal  are  handed  over  to  a  workman,  who,  after  having 
heated  them  red  hot,  and  subsequently  cooled  them  by  plunging  in  cold 
water,  raises  each  bar  by  one  of  its  ends,  and  allows  it  to  fall  heavily  on 
an  anvil  placed  for  that  purpose  on  the  floor  of  the  workshop.  By  this 
treatment  the  most  brittle  part  of  the  bar  is  detached,  and  on  striking  a 
still  harder  blow  in  the  same  way,  another  and  leas  carburized  fragment 
is  broken  off,  whilst  the  larger  portiim,  which  remaiiis  in  his  hands, 
merely  consists  of  a  peculiar  steely  iron,  which,  in  some  countries,  is 
used  for  the  teeth  of  harrows,  for  ploughshares,  and  for  other  agricultural 
implements. 

The  parts  broken  off  are  assorted  according  to  the  structure  of  the 
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fractared  ends,  and  are  subjected  to  a  series  of  manipulations  destined 
to  communicate  to  them  greater  density  and  uniformity  of  composition. 
For  this  purpose  care  is  taken  to  weld  together  a  piece  of  hard  steel,  and 
one  which  is  less  carburized ;  the  bar  thus  obtained  is  afterwards  heated, 
and  hardened  by  being  plunged  into  water,  and  this  is  again  broken  as 
before  described,  and  subsequently  united  into  one  bar.  It  is  easily 
understood  that  by  this  treatment  the  desired  result  will  be  ultimately 
attained ;  but  this  is  produced  at  a  large  expense  of  labour  and  fuel, 
and  is  attended  with  the  loss  of  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  crude 
steel  employed.  The  steel  made  by  this  process  is,  when  carefully 
prepared,  of  excellent  quality,  and  was  at  one  time,  for  many  purposes, 
preferred  to  that  obtained  by  the  cementation  of  malleable  iron. 

Forges  of  this  kind  are  usually  small,  and  worked  by  water-power. 
Each  contains  two  fires  and  a  hammer ;  a  small  water-wheel  commonly 
gives  motion  to  the  bellows  and  another. to  the  hammer.  The  latter 
weighs  from  5  to  6  cwtsi,  and  makes  from  65  to  110  blows  per  minute, 
with  a  lift  of  about  2  feet  Four  men  with  the  two  fires  will  produce 
from  14  to  15  cwts.  of  rough  steel  blooms  in  a  double-shift  of  sixteen 
hours ;  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  consumption  of  charcoal  is  about 
30  cubic  feet  per  cwt  of  steel  produced,  but  by  using  hot-blast,  and 
placing  a  covering  over  the  hearth,  this  may  be  reduced  to  about  22 
cubic  feet  The  Carinthian  process  does  not  differ  materially  from  the 
Styrian,  but  the  hearth  is  larger,  and  the  weight  of  metal  operated  on 
greater.  In  addition  to  performing  the  work  of  a  refinery,  the  hearth, 
in  this  case,  has  also  to  do  duty  as  a  re-heating  fire ;  the  steel  produced 
amounts  to  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  pig-iron  operated  on,  and 
the  consumption  of  charcoal  is  from  40  to  50  cubic  feet  per  cwt  of  steel 
produced. 

In  the  Siegen  district,  where,  before  the  introduction  of  puddling  and 
other  more  recent  processes  for  making  steel,  spiegeleisen  was  treated  in 
the  open  hearth,  small  charges  of  from  60  to  80  lbs.  were  melted  down 
upon  a  mass  of  mottled  iron,  which  thus  formed  the  bottom  of  the  lump. 
The  slag  was  tapped  to  within  about  3  inches  of  the  bottom,  shortly  after 
the  commencement  of  fusion,  and  additions  of  spiegeleisen  were  made  in 
diminishing  quantities,  from  40  lb&  at  the  fifth  to  20  lbs.  at  the  seventh 
and  last  charge.  During  these  successive  additions  the  mass  was  con« 
itantly  maintained  in  a  pasty  semi-fluid  condition,  and,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  eight  hours,  a  bloom,  weighing  4  cwts.,  was  obtained.  This  was 
divided  into  seven  or  eight  pieces,  which  were  tilted  into  bars,  of  which 
the  weight  amounted  to  about  70  per  cent  of  that  of  the  pig-iron 
employed. 

Puddled  Steel. — Puddled  steel  appears  to  have  been  produced  at 
Fnoitachach,  in  Carinthia,  as  long  ago  as  1835,  but  after  repeated  trials 
the  process  was  ultimately  abandoned.  Bischof  made  puddled  steel  in  a 
gM  furnace  at  Magdesprung  in  the  Harz,  in  the  year  1846,  and  during 
leveral  years  experimental  trials  were  made  by  various  iroxmiastets  both 
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in  Westphalia  and  in  Bavaria.  In  1849  some  of  the  Westphalian  mann* 
factnrers  had  succeeded  in  overcoming  all  practical  difficulties,  and  in 
the  following  year  puddled  steel  had  become  an  established  article  of 
commerce. 

There  is  no  essential  difference  between  puddling  for  the  production, 
of  wrought-iron  and  that  for  the  production  of  steel,  except  that  in 
the  former  case  the  decarburization  is  more  completely  effected  than  in 
the  latter.  The  crude  irons  most  suitable  for  conversion  into  steel  are 
such  as  are  rich  in  carbon  and  manganese,  and  consequently  spiegeleisens, 
together  with  certain  varieties  of  "  mottled-pig/'  are  well  adapted  for  thia 
purpose,  (jenerally  speaking,  the  furnace  used  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  ordinary  iron-puddling  furnace ;  or  rather,  the  dimensions  of  the  fire- 
place and  chimney  remaining  the  same,  the  size  of  the  bed  is  somewhat 
diminished,  in  order,  when  required,  to  command  a  proportionately  higher 
temperature.  The  charge  is  introduced  in  the  form  of  fragments  of 
nearly  equal  dimensions,  and  is  so  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the 
bed  that  all  may  become  fused  about  the  same  time  and  without  the 
formation  of  any  large  quantity  of  oxide. 

The  charge  of  pig-iron  does  not  commonly  exceed  from  3  to  3|  cwts. ; 
in  the  preparation  of  puddled  steel  it  is,  however,  necessary  that  the 
charge  should  not  only  be  perfectly  fused,  but  also  that  it  should  be 
covered  by  a  ^ratum  of  liquid  slag,  which  has  the  effect  of  regulating  or 
rendering  uniform  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon.  The  presence  of  prot- 
oxide of  maganese  in  the  slag  is  likewise  advantageous  as  contributing 
to  its  fluidity,  without  at  the  same  time  increasing  its  decarburizing 
influence. 

The  melting-down  and  stirring  or  rabbling  is  effected  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  that  employed  when  puddling  for  wrought-iron,  and  usually 
occupies  from  forty  to  forty-five  minutes ;  the  formation  of  the  steel  balls 
is,  however,  conducted  at  a  lower  temperature  than  those  of  wrought-iron, 
and  at  this  sti^  of  the  operation  the  furnace  should  be  filled  with  gases 
of  a  neutral  or  reducing  character. 

Fluxes  of  a  more  or  less  oxidizing  nature,  in  accordance  with  the 
quality  of  the  pig-iron  under  treatment,  are  added  during  the  operation 
of  melting-down;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  process  the  presence 
of  a  poor,  and  therefore  slightly  oxidizing  slag,  in  a  state  of  great 
liquidity  i&  required.  The  presence  of  viscid  highly  oxidizing  slags  would 
materially  accelerate  the  fining,  but  would  also  be  liable  to  result  in  a 
too  complete  decarburization  of  the  metal,  by  which  the  quality  of  the 
steel  would  be  prejudicially  affected.  The  decarburizing  action  of  the 
slags  is  regulated  by  the  addition  of  clay,  quartz,  poor  slags,  mill-cinder, 
dsc^  as  may  be  required.  Sometimes  addition  of  peroxide  of  manganese 
is  made  immediately  before  balling,  or  a  mixture  of  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese, clay,  and  salt  is  added  at  intervals  during  the  stirring.  The 
contents  of  the  furnace  are  well  stirred  during  the  second  period  of  the 
process,  and  should  the  iron  separated  in  a  malleable  form,  accidentally 
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become  decarburized  to  too  great  an  extent,  it  may  be  brought  back  to 
the  proper  condition  by  dissolving  it  in  the  still  unaltered  pig-iron  beneath. 
When  the  metal  commences  to  rise,  the  operation  of  fining  is  promoted 
by  dosing  the  damper  until  the  charge  begins  to  thicken,  when  the  heat 
is  gradually  raised,  and  the  mass  is  repeatedly  worked  with  an  iron  tool ; 
this  stirring  or  rabbling  occupies  from  forty-iive  to  fifty  minutes. 

The  appearance  of  the  particles  of  metal,  which  are  constantly  brought 
to  the  surface  of  the  covering  of  liquid  slag  by  stirring,  affords  a  toler- 
able indication  of  the  progress  of  the  operation  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
product  which  will  be  obtained.  When  the  metal  thus  raised  above  the 
surface  of  the  slag  is  brilliantly  granular,  it  indicates  that  the  process  is 
progiesaing  satisfactorily,  and  that  the  steel  produced  will  be  fine-grained 
and  of  good  quality.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  mass  is  coarsely  granular 
and  presents  a  flaky  appearance,  the  steel  will  be  likely  to  be  coarse  in 
texture  and  imperfectly  refined. 

The  whole  of  the  charge  may  either  be  balled-up  at  once,  or  a  por- 
tion of  it  only,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  steel  required  and  the  skill 
of  the  workmen  employed ;  in  some  cases  each  ball  is  shingled  as  soon  as 
it  is  finished,  a  new  ball  being  formed  in  the  meantime.  In  the  puddling 
of  iron  a  certain  amount  of  decarburization  takes  place  during  the  opera- 
tion of  balling ;  but  in  the  case  of  steel  this  is,  as  far  as  possible,  pre- 
Tented  by  shutting  the  damper  and  filling  the  furnace  with  flame  and 
smoke,  thus  producing  a  neutral  or  non-oxidizing  atmosphere.  When  the 
furnace  is  heated  by  gas,  the  same  result  is  obtained  by  shutting  off  the 
top  blast  The  shingling  of  the  balls  is  conducted  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture than  that  employed  for  malleable  iron,  and  those  which  cannot  be 
immediately  taken  to  the  hammer  are  rolled  in  slag,  so  as  to  give  them 
an  external  varnish,  which  tends  to  prevent  oxidation.  In  order  to 
pterent  the  decarburizing  action  of  the  slag,  the  balls  should  be  shingled 
as  quickly  as  possible ;  slags,  when  highly  basic,  act  rapidly  upon  the. 
combined  carbon. 

The  fact  of  the  partial  decarburization  of  pig-iron  requiring  the 
expenditure  of  a  larger  amount  of  fuel  than  the  more  complete  removal 
of  its  carbon,  in  the  manufacture  of  wrought-iron,  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  slowness  of  the  operation,  caused  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  the  reactions  are  produced. 

The  time  required,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  work  off  ^a  heat 
for  wrought-iron  and  for  steel  will  be,  respectively,  as>follows : — 

Iron.  Steel.                                    « 

ICdting-dowB     •         .    80  to  40  minuteB  40  to  50  minotes. 

Stirring      .         .         .    80  „  85       „  45  „  50 

BoUing  and  fusing       .    25  „  80       „  20  „  25 


ff 


Balling        ...         10  10 


95  to  115  115  to  135 

The  consumption  of  fuel  in  puddling  iron  varies  considerably,  not 
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only  with  its  quality,  but  also  with  the  nature  of  the  metal  originally 
operated  on,  and  of  that  finally  produced ;  it  may,  however,  be  taken 
roughly  at  from  100  to  125  per  cent  of  the  puddled  bars  obtained.  In 
puddling  steel,  however,  from  130  to  135  per  cent  of  good  round  ooal 
will  be  consumed ;  and,  should  the  quality  be  indifferent,  it  may  some- 
times reach  as  high  as  160  per  cent. 

The  loss  in  puddling  steel  is  leas  than  that  occurring  in  the  production 
of  wrought-iron.  In  puddling  alone,  it  varies  from  6  to  9  per  cent ;  if  the 
loss  on  re-heating  be  included,  it  will  amount  to  from  15  to  20  per  cent 

From  1,800  to  2,000  lbs.  of  shingled  steel  balls  can  be  produced  from 
one  furnace  in  twelve  hours ;  when  puddling  wrought-iron  from  eight  to 
nine  charges  are  worked  during  that  time,  but  with  steel  from  six  to 
seven  chazges  only  can  be  obtained. 

The  puddled  balk,  on  being  placed  under  the  hammer,  emit  a  blue 
flame,  due  to  the  combustion  of  carbonic  oxide ;  and  as  they  are  less  com- 
pact than  those  of  wrought-iron,  they  require  more  careful  management^ 
first  receiving  very  light  blows  and  afterwards  heavier  ones.  For  the 
purpose  of  being  drawn  into  bars,  the  blooms  are  re-heated,  either  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace  or  in  a  hollow  fire.  In  large  establishments  puddled 
steel  is  generally  re-heated  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  and  subsequently 
treated  by  steam-hammers  and  rolling-mills ;  but  in  small  works  the  re- 
heating is  conducted  in  hollow  fires,  and  the  drawing^ut  is  effected 
by  the  tilt-hammer. 

This  process,  like  many  others  previously  noticed,  though  once  of  some 
importance,  has  now  become  almost  insignificant  owing  to  the  development 
of  the  Bessemer  and  Siemens  methods  of  steel-making  on  the  large  scale. 

Seeaemer's  Process. — This  process,  the  most  important  advance  made 
in  the  metallurgy  of  iron  since  the  introduction  of  hot-blast  and  the 
puddling-fumaoe,  was  first  made  public  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  Henry)  Bessemer 
at  the  Cheltenham  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1856,  but  some 
time  elapsed  before  the  conditions  necessary  for  success  on  a  working 
scale  were  determined,  and  more  particularly  the  necessity  of  using  only 
the  purest  kinds  of  pig-iron.  Some  of  the  earliest  successes  were  obtained 
in  Sweden,  and  subsequently  pig-metal  from  Cumberland  and  Lancashire 
was  almost  exclusively  employed  in  this  country.  This  process  essen- 
tially consists  of  blowing  large  quantities  of  atmospheric  air,  divided  into 
numerous  small  jets,  through  a  bath  of  molten  cast-iron,  thus  effecting 
the  rapid  oxidation  and  consequent  combustion  of  carbon,  silicon,  and 
certain  other  substances  present  in  the  pig-iron«  The  very  high  tempera- 
ture which  is  thus  developed  in  the  converting-vessel  is  sufiicient  to 
keep  liquid  the  resulting  decarburized  iron,  instead  of  leaving  it  in  Uie 
viscid  pasty  condition  in  which  it  is  produced  in  the  puddling^fnmace. 

The  blast  is  injected  at  a  pressure  of  from  18  to  ,20  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  and  the  very  high  temperature  attained  is  obviously  the  result  of 
the  intimate  contact  thus  caused  between  the  air  and  the  various  oxidiz- 
able  bodies  present     This  oicidatioti  takes  place  simultaneoudy  through- 
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ont  the  trhole  mass,  and  not,  as  in  the  process  of  puddling,  only  at  the 
surface,  or  where  the  metal  comes  in  contact  with  cinder  or  some  other 
oxidizing  agent.  The  increase  of  temperature  goes  on  progressively 
from  the  moment  the  blast  is  first  turned  on  until  it  is  again  shut  off ; 
the  Tarious  subetances  becoming  oxidized  in  the  same  order  of  succession 
as  they  are  respectively  eliminated  by  refining  and  puddling.  The  silicon 
is  thus  first  transformed  into  silica,  which,  uniting  with  oxides  of  iron  and 
manganese,  forms  a  liquid  cinder.  If  the  blowing  be  continued  after  the 
oxidation  of  the  whole  of  the  carbon  has  been  effected,  the  heat  will  be 
kept  up  by  the  combustion  of  the  iron  itself,  and  a  product  is  ultimately 
obtained  which  possesses  all  the  properties  of  burnt  iron.  The  blowing 
must  therefore  be  stopped  before  this  point  is  reached,  or  the  metal  must 
be  "  tempered  "  by  the  addition  of  appropriate  carburizing  materials. 

By  the  first  method,  which  was  formerly  employed  in  Sweden,  the  state 
of  the  charge,  and  consequently  the  period  at  which  the  blast  should  be 
discontinued,  is  determined  by  the  appbarance  of  the  flame  issuing  from 
the  converter.  The  results  obi^niea  by  the  second  method,  which  was 
originally  suggested  by  Mr.  Mushet,  are  of  a  more  certain  and  uniform 
character,  and  it  is  therefore  now  generally  preferred. 

Experience  has  everywhere  shown  that  in  order  to  obtain  steel  of  good 
quality  it  is  necessary  to  employ  pig>iron  of  exceptional  purity.  It 
should  in  the  first  place  be  almost  absolutely  free  from  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, and  copper,  as  the  process  is,  practically,  incapable  of  reducing  to 
any  great  extent  the  proportion  of  those  bodies  existing  in  the  original  pig- 
iron.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence,  within  certain  limits,  of  silicon  and 
manganese  is  considered  desirable,  and,  until  the  whole  of  the  latter  has 
been  eliminated,  oxidation  of  the  iron  takes  place  to  a  very  limited  extent; 
the  siUca  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  silicon  combines  with  manganous 
oxide  and  forms  a  liquid  slag,  which  has,  however,  the  disadvantege  of 
exercising  a  corrosive  action  on  the  siliceous  lining  of  the  converter. 

The  English  iron  best  adapted  for  use  in  the  Bessemer  converter  is 
grey-pig  smelted  from  Cumberland  hssmatite,  and  of  the  quality  indicated 
by  the  Xos.  I.  and  IL ;  it  should  contain  at  least  l^  per  cent  of  silicon  and 
not  more  than  0*2  per  cent  of  phosphorus.  At  Essen,  Westphalia,  the 
pig-iron  preferred  for  treatment  by  the  Bessemer  process  is  smelted  from 
a  mixture  of  spathic  ores  and  hsematite  ;  it  contains  5  per  cent  of  carbon 
and  2  per  cent  of  silicon ;  it  also  averages  1  per  cent  of  manganese, 
0*06  of  phosphorus,  and  0'04  of  sulphur. 

The  furnace  or  converter  employed  in  the  production  of  Bessemer 
steel  may  either  be  stationary,  like  that  formerly  used  in  Sweden,  or  it 
may  be  suspended  on  trunnions,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  rotated, 
vertically,  through  one-half  or  the  whole  of  a  revolution. 

The  fixed  converter,  which  was  at  one  time  generally  employed  in 
Sweden,  and  which  has  been  revived  in  a  modified  form  by  Ckpp  A 
GxifBths  in  South  Wales,  consists  of  a  wrought-iron  casing  lined  with 
fire-brick,  somewhat  like  a  foundry  cupola,  and  provided  on  one  side 
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with  a  spout,  by  means  of  which  it  receives  its  charge  of  molten  cast-iron- 
A  series  of  refractory  tuyera  ia  placed  in  the  bottom,  ,and  the  whole 
ia  covered  by  a  dome  having  au  inclined  hood,  through  which  the  gases 
evolved  during  the  operation  make  their  escape.  The  liquid  metal  is  run 
into  this  converter  after  turning  on  the  blast,  so  as  to  prevent  the  iron 
from  filling  the  tuyer-holes,  and  the  blowing  is  continued  until  the 
chaise  b  run  off  by  a  tap-hole  provided  for  that  purpose. 

The  movable  converter  now  generally  employed,  as  shown  in  vertical 
section  in  fig.  108,  affords  great  faciiitiKs  for  diecha^ng  the  metal,  and 
also  allows  of  the  charge  being  retained  for  a  considerable  time  after  the 
blast  has  been  shut  off.  An  external  shell  or  casing,  made  of  wrought- 
iton  plates  rivetted  together,  ie  suspended  by  means  of  a  stout  wrought- 
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iron  hoop,  carrying  trunnions  supported  by  cast-iron  standards.  One  of 
these  is  solid,  and  carries  a  {>inion  gearing  into  a  rack  on  the  extension 
of  the  pistoD-rod  of  a  small  direct-acting  water-pressure  engine;  the  other 
is  hollow,  and  forms  a  passage  for  the  blast.  The  lining  requires  to  be 
composed  of  the  most  refractory  material  which  can  be  obtained:  fire- 
bricks are  sometimes  employed  for  this  purpose,  but,  in  thia  country,  the 
fine-grained  siliceous  sandstone  from  below  the  Coal-measures,  known  as 
ganister,  is  found  to  answer  better  than  any  other  material.  It  ie  first 
finely  ground,  and  may  be  used  either  with  or  without  au  admixture  of 
powdered  fire-brick;  in  either  case  it  must  be  intimately  incorporated 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  by  which  it  is  rendered  so  far  cohenut 
as  to  retain  its  form  when  tightly  rammed  between  the  outside  casing 
of  wrought-iron  and  an  inside  wooden  core,  which  is  afterwards  with- 
drawn.    The  older  converters,  of  which  the  form  was  very  nearly  that  of 
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a  soda-water  bottle  with  the  bottom  flattened  and  the  neck  turned  on  one 
side,  were,  for  the  convenience  of  lining,  made  in  two  parts,  which  were 
united  by  bolts  and  nut&  The  form  given  to  the  newer  converters  is 
more  cylindrical,  and  the  bottom,  which  is  removable,  is  retained  in  its 
place  by  cotter-bolts.  Beneath  the  bottom  of  the  converter  (fig.  108, 
which  is  of  a  somewhat  old  pattern)  is  the  tuyer-box,  a,  which  is  a  cylin- 
drical chamber  communicating  with  the  hollow  trunnion,  b,  by  means  of 
the  carved  pipe,  c.  The  tuyers,  d,  are  slightly  tapered  conical  fire-bricks, 
each  perforated  with  from  seven  to  twelve  parallel  holes.  From  five  to 
seventeen  of  these  tuyers  are  arranged  in  the  bottom  according  to  the 
size  of  the  converter,  at  equal  distances  from  each  other.  The  lower  ends 
pass  through  a  perforated  guard  plate,  forming  the  top  of  the  air-chamber, 
with  which  they  are  maintained  in  close  contact  by  stops  supported 
by  horizontal  arms,  which  can  be  turned  aside  whenever  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  nozzle  becomes  necessary.  The  rack  for  turning  the 
converter  on  its  axis  gears  into  the  pinion,  e,  and,  in  the  older  establish- 
ments, the  cylinders  of  the  water-pressure  engines  were  placed  horizon- 
tally, but  a  vertical  position  is  now  more  generally  preferred,  since  less 
ground-space  is  occupied  by  this  form  of  construction.  The  engine  is  in 
either  case  double-acting,  and  is  worked  by  hand-gearing  situated  at  a 
considerable  distance.  An  arrangement  for  turning  on  and  cutting  off 
the  blast  by  the  rotation  of  the  converter  itself  is  shown  in  connection 
with  the  hollow  trunnion,  6/  the  valve,  which  is  constructed  on  the 
double-beat  principle,  has  its  spindle  prolonged  through  the  top  of  the 
tabular  pillar,  and  is  so  weighted  at /as  to  keep  it  closed,  when  its  fall 
is  not  mechanically  interfered  with.  Attached  to  the  valve-spindle  is 
the  lever,  g^  articulated  at  A,  while  to  the  trunnion  is  keyed  the  eccentric 
disc,  if  which,  pressing  against  the  lever,  lifts  the  valve  and  turns  on 
the  blast  as  soon  as  the  apparatus  is  in  a  proper  position  for  blowing.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  converter  is  lowered  for  the  purpose  of  pour- 
ing, the  pressure  of  the  eccentric  is  taken  off  the  lever,  and  the  valve 
is  dosed.  This  arrangement  for  admitting  and  cutting  off  the  blast  at 
exactly  the  right  moment,  independently  of  any  care  or  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  workmen,  was  at  one  time  generally  used,  but  has  since  been 
abandoned.  ^ 

In  the  small  Bessemer  plant,  fig.  109,  two  converters,  a,  are  placed  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  circular  casting-pit,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  vertical 
hydraulic  cylinder,  with  a  ram  or  plunger  carrying  a  cross-arm,  b,  formed 
of  two  parallel  iron  girders  rigidly  connected  by  bolts  and  distance- 
pieces;  to  one  end  of  this  is  attached  the  ladle,  e,  its  weight  being 
balanced  by  a  counterpoise  on  the  other  end.  This  counterpoise  is  pro- 
vided with  gearing  by  which  it  can  be  gradually  removed  towards  the 
centre  in  proportion  as  the  ladle  becomes  emptied,  and  its  weight  conse- 
quently diminished*  The  ladle  is  made  of  wrought-iron  lined  with  fire- 
clay, and  is  provided  with  a  tapping-hole  in  the  bottom,  which  is  closed 
by  the  end  of  a  bent  iron  bar  also  coated  with  clay ;  the  other  end  of 
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Uiis  bar  turns  downward  on  the  outside  of  the  ladle,  and  is  connected 


with  a  hand-lever,  by  which  the  plug  in  the  tapping-hole  may  be  raised 
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or  lowered'  at  pleasure.  The  ingot-moulds  are  so  arranged  around  the 
periphery  of  the  casting-pit  that  the  tapping-hole  is  brought  successively 
OTer  each,  when  the  ladle  and  its  support  are  revolved  vertically  on  the 
central  pivot ;  this  motion  is  effected  by  means  of  spur-gearing,  similar  to 
that  employed  for  the  rotation  of  railway  turn-tables. 

This  gearing  is  worked  by  a  man  from  the  crane-platform,  who  has 
also  the  control  of  machinery  by  which,  after  a  cast,  the  ladle  is  turned 
over  on  its  bearings  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  adheriag  cinder  or 
waste.  The  valves  regulating  the  admission  of  the  blast,  together  with 
those  for  raising  the  ladle-crane  and  tipping  the  converters,  are  controlled 
by  mean  of  levers  from  an  elevated  platform  or  pulpit,  placed  so  as  to  com- 
mand a  distinct  view  of  the  operations,  in  which  the  workman  in  charge  of 
the  blowing  is  stationed.  Power  for  the  hydraulic  apparatus  is  obtained 
from  a  steam-engine  working  force-pumps,  in  connection  with  a  pair  of 
secumulators.  Each  converter  is  usually  capable  of  holding  from  3  to  6 
tons  of  pig-iron,^  and,  during  the  operation  of  blowing,  occupies  the 
position  of  that  shown  on  the  right  hand,  the  flame  and  sparks  being 
carried  into  a  chimney  by  the  hood,  d  The  hydraulic  engines,  e^  are 
employed  for  tipping  the  converters,  and  a  horizontal  rack  on  the  side 
of  one  of  the  girders  is  used  as  a  slow-motion  adjustment  for  bringing 
the  tap-hole  immediately  over  the  centre  of  the  mould.  This  is  worked 
by  a  hand-wheel  on  the  platform  carrying  the  ladle.  The  rotary  motion 
IB  obtained  by  a  pinion  gearing  into  a  large  spur-wheel,  /,  on  the  central 
plunger,  and  is  worked  by  a  wheel  on  the  movable  platform.  The 
cranes,  ^,  are  worked  by  hydraulic  power,  and  are  employed  for  remov- 
ing the  ingots  from  the  casting-pit. 

The  method  of  conducting  the  process  in  this  country  is  generally  as 
follows: — The  charge  is  either  re-melted  in  a  cupola,  or  ia  tapped  directly 
from  the  blast-furnace.  In  small  works,  as  in  Sweden  and  Styria,  the 
converter  may  be  placed  below  and  in  front  of  the  furnaces ;  but  more 
{generally  the  latter  are  at  a  distance,  and  the  metal  is  tapped  into  a  large 
ladle  mounted  on  wheels  and  drawn  by  a  locomotive.  The  furnaces  are 
usually  raised  in  such  cases  so  as  to  give  room  for  a  tunnel  under  the 
pig-beds  in  which  the  railway  for  the  ladle  runs;  and  the  converter, 
which  has  been  previously  heated  to  redness  by  being  filled  with  ignited 
coke,  is  first  reversed,  so  as  to  remove  any  unconsumed  fuel,  and  after- 
wards brought  to  a  horizontal  position  to  receive  its  charge  of  molten 
metal,  which  is  run  into  it  through  an  iron  gutter  lined  with  sand. 

The  converter  is  now  slowly  brought  back  to  a  vertical  position,  the 
blast  being  at  the  same  time  turned  on ;  the  flame  which  at  first  issues 
from  the  neck  is  of  a  yellowish-red  colour,  is  but  slightly  luminous,  and 
IS  not  accompanied  by  a  large  amount  of  sparks.  The  reactions  taking 
place  at  this  period,  which  lasts  from  four  to  six  minutes,  are  similar  to 
those  produced  in  the  reverberatory  furnace  during  the  first  stage  of 
puddling.  Graphitic  carbon  passes  into  the  combined  state,  silicon  be- 
comes oxidized,  and  silicates  of  iron  and  manganese  are  formed.     This 

1  Now  increftBed  to  from  6  to  15  tons. 
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stage  of  the  operation  is  followed  by  a  period  of  active  ebullition,  daring 
which  the  combined  carbon  is  rapidly  oxidized  by  the  blast,  carbonic 
oxide  is  evolved  in  large  quantities,  the  flame  increases  in  brilliancy,  and 
showers  of  sparks  and  fragments  of  burning  iron  are  abundantly  thrown 
out  This  boiling  period  lasts  for  about  six  or  eight  minutes,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  the  intensity  of  the  action  begins  to  diminish, 
fewer  sparks  are  evolved,  and  the  flame  acquires  a  characteristic  bluish- 
violet  tint.  This  marks  the  commencement  of  the  last,  or  fining,  stage, 
and  as  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  carbon  has  been  consumed,  the  flame 
ceases,  but  is  immediately  succeeded  by  a  stream  of  white-hot  gas,  chiefly 
consisting  of  nitrogen ;  if,  after  this  stage  has  been  reached,  the  blowing 
be  further  continued,  the  temperature  will  be  kept  up  at  the  expense  of 
the  decarburized  iron,  which  becomes  rapidly  oxidized.  As  soon  as  the 
appearance  of  the  flame  indicates  that  the  almost  total  removal  of  the 
carbon  has  been  etfected,  the  converter  is  again  turned  back  to  the 
horizontal  position,  and  spiegeleisen,  sufficient  to  give  the  required  pro- 
portion of  carbon  in  the  finished  metal,  is  added ;  this  is  run  in  from  a 
furnace  through  a  sand-lined  gutter,  in  the  same  way  that  the  charge 
was  originally  introduced. 

After  the  addition  of  the  spiegeleisen  it  was  formerly  customary  to 
again  turn  on  the  blast  during  a  few  minutes,  but  this  is  now  discon- 
tinued, and  the  contents  of  the  converter  are  at  once  emptied  into  the 
ladle ;  this  is  brought  into  the  proper  position  to  receive  it  by  lowering 
the  central  plunger  and  moving  it  horizontally  by  means  of  the  spur- 
and-pinion  gearing  before  described.  When  very  mild  metal  is  made, 
the  tempering  is  done  with  ferro-manganese,  which  is  made  hot  and  then 
shoveUed  into  the  ladle  during  the  pouring.  If  the  charge  in  the  con- 
verter is  very  hot  it  is  sometimes  allowed  to  stand  a  short  time  before 
pouring,  or  crop-ends  and  similar  pieces  of  scrap  steel  are  added,  which 
in  melting  down  absorb  the  superfluous  heat  The  ingot-moulds,  A,  are 
of  cast-iron,  open  at  both  ends;  they  have  frequently  a  circular  or 
octagonal  section,  and  are  somewhat  smaller  in  diameter  at  top  than  at 
bottom.  As  soon  as  the  ladle  has  been  charged,  it  is  raised  sufficiently 
to  clear  the  top  of  the  moulds,  which  are  arranged  round  the  edge  of 
the  casting-pit,  and  is  so  turned  as  to  bring  the  tapping-hole  over  the 
centre  of  each  in  succession ;  the  plug  is  then  lifted,  and  the  mould 
beneath  filled.  All  the  other  moulds  are  in  turn  filled  in  the  same  way, 
care  being  taken,  in  each  case,  not  to  allow  the  molten  steel  to  impinge 
against  the  sides,  since  it  is  found  that  this  is  liable  to  result  in  the 
production  of  an  unsound  ingot  As  soon  as  a  mould  has  been  filled, 
a  small  quantity  of  sand  is  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  metal,  which 
is  then  covered  by  a  piece  of  sheet-iron,  secured  in  its  place  by  an  iron 
cross-bar  passing  through  eyes  on  either  side.  This  plan  of  stoppering 
the  ingot-moulds,  which  is  also  used  in  other  processes  of  cast-«teel 
making,  is  not  always  sufficient  to  ensure  soundness  in  the  ingots,  especi- 
ally when  the  metal  is  very  mild  or  low  in  carbon,  when  it  sometimes 
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boils  violently  when  poured,  so  that  the  mould  cannot  be  filled.  Other 
methods  for  treating  the  liquid  steel  in  the  moulds  have  been  proposed, 
and  to  some  extent  adopted,  with  a  view  of  obviating  this  inconvenience. 
These  are  noticed  at  p.  365.  In  charging,  it  is  necessary  that  the  blast 
should  be  admitted  before  the  converter  is  turned  so  as  to  again  assume 
s  vertical  position,  since  otherwise  fused  metal  would  flow  back  through 
the  tuyers,  where  it  would  solidify  and  cause  obstruction.  The  Bessemer 
process,  when  conducted  in  the  manner  described  above,  which  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  originally  developed  by  the  inventor,  is  now 
known  as  the  "  acid  process,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  so-called  haste 
dephosphorizing  method  of  Thomas  and  Gilchrist.  These  terms  refer  to 
the  character  of  the  material  used  for  lining  the  converter,  acid  signifying 
quartz  or  ganister,  and  basic  lime  and  magnesia.  The  analogy  of  the 
puddling  process  suggests  the  terms  dry  and  flvadng  or  boiling,  which 
might  perhaps  be  more  appropriately  applied  to  the  two  modifications. 

The  nature  and  order  of  the  chemical  changes  going  on  in  the 
Bessemer  converter  have  been  investigated  by  several  observers,  and 
more  particularly  by  Snelus,  Kuppelwieser,  Akerman,  and  Miiller,  whose 
results  show  that  slight  but  tolerably  constant  diiferences  in  the  product 
may  be  traced  to  small  initial  differences  in  the  composition  and  tem- 
perature of  the  charges,  and  the  following  classification  of  these  methods 
is  now  used  by  German  writers : — 

1.  Swedish  method  without  complete  decarburization. 

2.  English  method  for  iron  high  in  silicon. 

3.  German  method  for  iron  high  in  manganese. 

The  first  method,  now  practically  obsolete,  is  in  some  way  repre- 
sented by  the  following  series  of  analyses,  taken  during  the  blowing  of 
a  charge  at  Neuberg  in  Styria ;  the  metal,  smelted  from  spathic  ore  with 
charcoal,  was  taken  liquid  from  the  blast-furnace  and  also  used  for 
re-carbnrizing : — 


PlO-MSTAL  AND 

Products. 

Cast-iron. 

Metal  taken 

after  the 

Period  of 

Scorification. 

1 

Metal  token 
towards  the 

Close  of 
Ebullition. 

Burnt  Iron 
taken  before 
the  Addition 
of  Cast-ixtm. 

Final  Product 
MUd  Steel, 
No.  6. 

IC<g?iphitio    . 
(oonbiiied    . 

3-180 
0760 

2-4'66 

0-949 

0-087 

0^34 

81     .       .        . 

1-980 

•443 

0-112 

0-028 

0-033 

P     .       .        . 

0-040 

0-040 

0  045 

0-045 

0-044 

s     .       .       . 

0*018 

traoe 

trace 

trace 

traoe 

Mn  .       .        . 

3-460 

1-645 

0-429 

0113 

0-139 

Cu   .       . 

0-085 

0-091 

0-095 

0-120 

0105 

Fe    .       . 

90*507 

95316 

98-370 

99-607 

99-445 

100K)00 

100-000 

100-000 

100-000 

100-000 
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CoBBBBPomoiifO  Slags. 


SlAfiT  taken 

Slaff  taken 

Slsff  taken 

Slag  taken 

Slug  from  the 

after  the 

towards  the 

before  the 

at  the 

Blaat-fumace. 

Period  of 

Close  of 

Addition  of 

Koment  ai 

Seocifieation. 

SbuUitioD. 

Fig-iron. 

Osstis^. 

SiOt .        . 

40-95 

46-78 

51-75 

46-75 

47-25 

A1,0,        . 

870 

4-65 

2-98 

2-80 

8-46 

FeO. 

0-60 

6-78 

5-60 

16-86 

15-48 

MnO 

218 

37-00 

87-90 

32^8 

81-89 

CaO. 

80-35 

2-98 

1-76 

1-19 

1-2S 

MgO 

16-82 

1-53 

0-45 

0-62 

0-61 

K9O. 

0-18 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

Na/) 

0-14 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

S 

0-34 

0-04 

trace 

trace 

trace 

P      .        , 

001 

0-03 

0-02 

0-01 

0<>1 

99-77 

99-79 

100-36 

100-36 

99-87 

Wlien  the  metal  is  rich  in  silicon  and  poor  in  manganese  its  melting- 
point  is  high,  and  it  is  not  very  much  superheated  before  blowing.  These 
conditions  are  realized  in  the  second  or  English  method,  and  the  first 
effect  of  the  blast  is  the  oxidation  of  silicon,  as  is  seen  in  the  following 
analyses  of  a  blow  made  at  Sheffield  about  1870  : — 


Original 
Pig  Iron. 

After  Blowing 

End  of  Blow. 

iSSSt 

8iz 
Minutes. 

Twelve 

Minutes. 

Aghteen 
Minutes. 

Twenty 

Minutes. 

0      .        .        .        . 

Si     ...        . 
Mn  . 

S      .        .        .        . 
P      .        .        .        . 

8-570 
2-260 
0-040 
0107 
0-078 

3-940 
0-050 
trace 
0-098 
0  070 

1-640 
0-470 
trace 
0-098 
0-070 

0-190 
trace 
trace 
0-098 
0-070 

0-370 
trace 
0-540 

0  090 

1 

0O56 

In  this  case  no  carbon  was  removed  until  the  bath  had  become  well 
heated  by  the  oxidation  of  silicon. 

When  the  metal  is  poor  in  silicon,  but  contains  a  notable  proportion  of 
manganese,  and  is  run  into  the  converter  in  a  strongly  superheated  state, 
the  conditions  of  the  so-called  German  Bessemer  process  are  realised ;  the 
oxidation  of  carbon  and  silicon  by  the  blast  go  on  simultaneously,  but  the 
latter  is  not  completely  removed.  The  following  is  an  example  given  by 
Milller  for  the  Osnabriick  Steel- Works,  blowing  a  mixture  of  70  per 
cent,  of  local  and  30  per  cent,  of  Cumberland  pig-iron. 
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1 

1 

Charge. 

Alter  Blowing 

Addedand 
Blown  for 

Forty 
Seconds. 

Five 
Minutes. 

Ten 
Minutes. 

Eighteen 
Minuteo. 

1  C     •        • 
81    ...        . 
Mn  .        •        .         • 

8-460 
1-980 
2-990 

2-710 
1-070 
1-920 

1-680 
0-790 
1-860 

0  092 
0-682 
0-588 

0-104 
0-846 
0-641 

This  method  of  working  is  more  particularly  adapted  for  the  treatment 
of  pig-iron  with  a  notahle  quantity  of  phosphorus  (0-10  to  0*15  percent.), 
the  effect  of  which  is  masked  hy  the  addition  of  silicon  and  manganese. 
Such  steel,  although  imder  ordinary  conditions  fairly  well  fitted  for  rails, 
is,  howeyer,  yery  hrittle  at  low  temperatures. 

The  first  of  the  foregoing  tahles  shows  that  copper  and  phosphorus 
are  not  oxidized  in  the  Bessemer  process,  hut  that  sulphur,  when  present 
in  rety  small  proportion  only,  finally  disappears ;  silicon  and  manganese, 
more  especially  the  former,  are  rapidly  oxidized,  while  iron  does  tiot 
unite  with  oxygen,  to  any  considerable  extent,  until  silicon,  manganese, 
and  carbon  have  been  almost  entirely  eliminated. 

In  Sweden  nine  grades  of  Bessemer  steel  are  distinguished,  according 
to  their  relative  degrees  of  hardness,  estimated  by  their  tempering  power. 
They  are  respectively  designated  by  the  numbers,  1,  H^  2,  2^,  &a,  pass- 
ing from  the  hardest  to  the  softest.  At  the  works  of  Si^anfors  these 
Tarious  numbers  were  found  to  correspond  very  nearly  with  the  following 
proportions  of  carbon : — 

No.  1 2*00  per  cent,  of  cftrbon. 

»f    IJ    •  •         •     1*75         If  »i 

„    2 1-50 

i>    2J    .  .        .     1-26        ,,  „ 

„    H 076        „  ,. 

„    4 0-60 

,.41 0-25 

•►6 0-06        „ 

Na  1  links  white  pig-metal  with  the  hardest  steel ;  it  may  be  forged 
vith  difficulty  but  does  not  weld.  No.  5,  on  the  contrary,  is  homogeneous 
metal,  welding  perfectly  but  having  no  tempering  power. 

In  Austria^  where,  as  in  Sweden,  very  pure  pig-irons  are  treated 
bj  the  Bessemer  process,  superior  products  are  obtained  Tunner,  the 
well-known  metallurgist,  has  adopted  a  system  of  classification  which 
diffeis  but  slightly  from  that  employed  in  Sweden ;  he  has,  however, 
omitted  the  first  two  Swedish  nombeis^  which  rather  belong  to  white 
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pig-iron,  and  has  replaced  the  half  numbers  by  entire  ones,  from  one 
to  seven. 

At  the  Imperial  works  at  Neuberg,  the  proportions  of  carbon  corre- 
sponding to  the  several  numbers  of  hardness,  are  as  follow : — 


Numbers  of 
HardnesB. 

Proportiout  of  Carbon. 

Observations. 

No.  1 

1-58  to  1*88  percent 

Cannot  be  welded,  and  is  rarely  used. 

.,   2 

1-38  „  112 

tt 

.,    3 

1-12  „  0-88 

t$ 

Welds  easily ;  used  for  bits,  chisels,  &c. 

,.   4 

0*88  „  0-62 

11 

Used  for  cutting-tools,  files,  &o. 

,.   6 

0-62  „  0-38 

11 

Mild  steel,  for  tires,  &o. 

..   « 

0-38  „  0-15 

n 

(  Tempers  slightly ;  steel  for  boiler-plates  and 

„   7 

0-16  „  0-05 

11 

Does  not  temper ;  steel  for  pieces  of  machinery. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  results  that  0*25  per  cent  of  carbon,  more 
or  less,  is  sufficient  to  cause  steel  to  pass  from  one  grade  to  anothec 
This  is  confirmatory  of  the  theory  which  supposes,  all  other  conditions 
being  the  same,  that  the  hardness  of  steel  will  practically  be  proportionate 
to  the  amount  of  carbon  it  contains. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Jordan  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
heat  developed  by  this  process  for  manufacturing  steel  is  due  to  the 
combustion  of  silicon,  which,  when  converted  into  silica,  combines  with 
ferrous  oxide  and  other  bases,  and  covers  the  surface  of  the  bath  with 
a  liquid  slag;  in  the  case  of  carbon,  however,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  heat  developed  is  abstracted  by  the  carbonic  oxide  produced, 
which,  escaping  in  the  form  of  gas,  is  uselessly  consumed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  converter.  He  also  states  that  in  certain  localities  in  the  south  of 
France  the  process  can  only  be  efficiently  carried  out  by  charging  the 
converter  directly  from  the  blast-furnace,  as  the  operation  of  re-melting, 
which  usually  results  in  the  loss  of  1  per  cent,  of  silicon,  so  far  reduces 
the  proportion  of  that  element  as  to  render  the  resulting  metal  unsuitable 
for  this  method  of  treatment. 

Manganese  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  replace  silicon  as  a  producer  of 
heat,  as  in  cases  where  the  pig-iron  operated  on  has  been  smelted  from 
spathic  ores.  Silicon,  although  an  essential  component  of  good  Bessemer 
pig,  should  not  be  present  in  excess,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  should  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  carbon  in  the  iron.  The  presence  of  a  very  large 
quantity  of  silicon  in  pig-iron  intended  for  treatment  by  the  Bessemer 
process  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  result  in  two  different  ways ;  first,  by 
giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  an  increased  amount  of  slag,  resulting  in 
a  large  loss  of  iron ;  secondly,  by  the  difficulty  experienced  in  accom- 
plishing its  complete  removal  by  the  time  the  elimination  of  the  carbon 
has  been  effected. 

The  working  of  the  Bessemer  process  is  mainly  controlled  by  the 
appearance  of  the  fiame,  the  sudden  drop  at  the  close  of  the  decar- 
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barizing  period,  when  blowing  the  hflBmatite  pig  used  in  this  country, 
heing  Tery  marked ;  when  much  manganese  is  present  the  indications  are 
more  obscoie,  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  brown  smoke  which  is 
emitted.  The  spectroscope  has  also  been  applied  to  the  same  purpose, 
the  period  of  most  active  ebullition  being  marked  by  the  appearance  of 
Inghi  lines  and  absorption  bands,  in  the  green  part  of  the  spectrum, 
chazacteristic  of  manganese  and  carbon  respectively;  these  disappear 
when  the  flame  drops. 

Another  method  of  controlling  the  operation  is  by  the  character  of 
the  slags.  If  an  iron  rod  is  plunged  into  the  converter  and  removed  at 
oDce,  a  portion  of  slag  is  brought  out  adhering  to  the  point,  which  is  of  a 
peculiar  brown  tint  as  long  as  any  carbon  remains,  but  becomes  dead 
black  from  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  as  soon  as  it  is  entirely  removed. 

At  Seraing  the  following  relations  have  been  observed  between  the 
colour  of  the  slag  and  the  amount  of  carbon  in  the  metal : — 


Lemon-yellow  . 
Onnge     • 
Light-brown     . 
DArk-brown 
BluUb-bUck     . 


0*75  per  cent,  and  upwards. 

0-60 

0-45 

0-30 

0-15 


*« 


ft 


tt 


If 


t» 


It 


t$ 


From  a  very  excellent  report  to  the  Iron  Office  of  Sweden,  on  the 
Gennan,  Austrian,  and  English  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel,  based  on 
data  collected  in  1870,  during  a  journey  made  in  those  countries  by  E. 
Brosewitz,  published  in  the  '  Jem-Kontorets  Annaler'  for  1871,  p.  199, 
the  following  analyses  are  extracted : — 


Analtsks  of  Bessemer  Steel. 


C. 

Si. 

Mn. 

P. 

& 

Steel  made  direct  from  the   blast-fomace 

without  addition  of  spiegeleiaen : 

• 

'        At  WestanforB,  Sweden 

0-085 

0-008 

trace 

0  025 

trace 

Ditto 

0-800 

0-044 

0-179 

0-038 

trace 

Ditto         ..... 

0-700 

0-032 

0-256 

•  •  • 

trace 

Ditto 

0-950 

0-047 

0-463 

0  032 

trace 

Ditto 

1-060 

0  067 

0-355 

•  •  ■ 

trace 

„  Barrow-in-Fnme88  (for  coarse  wire) 

0-200 

0-179 

0-214 

0-026 

0  030 

„  Germany  (for  rail-heads)  .        .        .  ;  0  138 

0-306 

0-386 

0  134 

0-040 

„         „         (for  rails)  from  iron  poor 
in  Manganese 

0-150 

0-091 

0-264 

0-132 

0025 

n  Germany  (for  rails)  from  mixture  ) 

of  Workington  hsematite  pig  with  > 

0-046 

0-634 

0*638 

0-093 

0-045 

Gennan  manganiferous  pig  .         ) 

n  from    Nenbcig    (for    boiler-plate)  ) 
direct  from  blast-furnace      .         ( 

0-250 

0-016 

0-136 

.•• 

0  010 

„  from  Neuberg  (iron  first  re-melted  ) 
in  cupola)      •        •        •        •        ( 

0  300 

0056 

0-273 

0-041 

0*040 

Dqphogphormng  in  the  Bessemer  Converter, — In  the  Bessemer  process 
as  originaUy  condacted,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  pig-iron  containing 
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only  a  minute  amount  of  phosphoras,  as  the  proportion  of  that  element 
remoTed  daring  the  conversion  is  very  small  Such  high-class  metal  is 
not  only  dearer  but  also  less  abundant  than  that  smelted  from  oolitie 
and  other  cheap  ores,  and  consequently  the  development  of  the  process, 
although  very  considerable,  was  still  restricted  in  one  important  direction. 
This  original  difficulty  has  now,  however,  been  completely  overcome  by 
the  adoption  of  the  so-called  basic  method  of  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Gil- 
christ^ which  was  introduced  in  1878.  The  principle  upon  which  the 
process  rests  was  discovered  in  1872  by  Snelus,  who  found  that  the 
retention  of  phosphorus  in  the  blown  metal  was  materially  influenced  by 
the  character  of  the  slag,  which  was  essentially  a  silicate  of  iron  and 
manganese  of  the  form  RSiO„  and  that  when  it  could  be  reduced  to 
a  lower  silicate  by  the  addition  of  other  bases,  phosphorus  could  be 
removed  by  oxidation.  Small  trials  made  upon  Cleveland  iron  at 
once  proved  successful,  but  the  fact  was  not  published,  nor  was  the 
process  adopted  on  the  large  scale,  until  more  complete  and  elaborate 
experiments  had  been  made  independently  by  Thomas  and  Gilchrist 

The  essential  peculiarities  of  this  process  are  the  use  of  a  converter 
lined  with  lime,  magnesia,  or  with  the  combination  df  both  as  existing  in 
calcined  dolomite,  and  the  addition  of  lime  for  the  purpose  of  dephos- 
phorinng  after  the  carbon  of  the  metal  has  been  oxidized  This  process 
is  applicable  to  any  variety  of  pig-metal  that  is  sufficiently  free  from 
sulphur  and  does  not  contain  more  than  about  1*0  per  cent,  of  silicon, 
while  phosphorus  may  be  present  in  any  reasonable  quantity,  and  should 
not  be  less  than  2  to  2^  per  cent  Manganese  in  notable  proportion  is 
advantageous,  as  it  prevents  the  absorption  of  sulphur  in  the  blast-fur- 
nace, and  by  its  oxidation  provides  a  portion  of  the  heat  required  to 
keep  the  metal  fluid.  The  heat  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  phosphorus^ 
is,  weight  for  weight,  about  25  per  cent  less  than  that  resulting  from 
silicon.  The  condition  of  the  carbon  in  the  metal  is  not  material,  and 
white-  is  equally  well  suited  with  grey-pig  if  only  the  requisite  freedom 
from  sulphur  be  attained,  as  there  is  practically  no  desulphurization 
effected  during  the  blow,  in  which  respect  the  Thomas  and  Gilchrist 
resembles  the  original  Bessemer  process. 

In  some  few  instances  the  converter  linings  are  made  of  bricks  of 
caustic  lime  obtained  from  pure  limestones,  but  more  generally  dolomite 
that  has  been  exposed  to  a  white  heat  for  several  hours  is  used.  This 
is  done  either  in  cupolas  or  in  regenerative  chamber-kilns^  the  former 
being  the  simplest,  although  requiring  rather  more  fuel  than  the  latter. 
The  cupola  is  built  in  sections,  the  central  part  being  removable  for  con- 
venience in  re-lining.  The  lining  is  m'ade  of  the  same  material  (burnt 
dolomite)  or  of  blocks  of  chromic  iron  ore.  The  latter,  though  an  exceed- 
ingly refractory  substance,  is  not  very  coherent,  and  great  care  is  there- 
fore required  in  cleaning  out  obstructions  that  may  form  during  the  work- 
ing. The  dolomite  is  charged  in  lumps  of  about  the  size  of  the  fist ;  two 
I  P  burnt  to  P,Os  =  5^760.  Si  to  SiO,  -  7,890,  unite  per  unit  of  weight 
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barrows  of  coke  aie  lequired  for  seven  of  dolomite. ,  The  burning  lasts 
nine  boms^  and  the  stone  comee  out  at  a  white  heat  The  fully  burnt 
pieces  when  cooled  are  found  to  have  contracted  about  one-half  in  dimen- 
sions, with  a  similar  loss  in  weight.  This  so-called  shrunk  dolomite 
is  very  hard,  and  may  be  preserved  in  the  air  without  change  for  some 
time,  but  it  ultimately  slakes  and  falls  to  pieces.  From  12  to  15  cwt& 
of  coke  are  required  per  ton  of  shrunk  dolomite  produced,  and  the  cupola- 
linings  last  out  from  40  to  60  chargea 

Hie  shrunk  dolomite,  when  carefully  freed  from  all  imperfectly  burnt 
or  partially  fused  portions,  is  crushed  under  edge-rolls,  in  a  Carr's  disin- 
tegrator or  in  Yapart's  mill,  to  the  sisse  of  a  pea,  and  mixed  with  from  3 
to  12  per  cent,  of  gas-tar  that  has  been  previously  freed  from  water  and 
ammonia  by  boiling.  According  to  the  amount  of  tar  used  the  mixture 
is,  when  hot^  either  plastic  or  liquid.  In  the  latter  condition  it  is  used 
for  lining  the  converters  by  the  method  of  ramming,  while  the  stiffer 
mixtuxe  is  used  for  making  into  bricks.  These  are  moulded  by  stamp- 
ing the  mixture  into  iron  moulds  with  hot  iron  rammers,  and  when 
filkd  the  moulds  are  covered  with  cast-iron  plates  and  heated  for  twelve 
hours  in  an  oven,  until  the  tar  is  burnt  off.  The  bricks  are  moulded  in 
segments  to  suit  the  converter,  and  each  weighs  about  55  lbs.  when  finished. 
They  should  be  used  as  soon  as  possible,  as  under  ordinary  circumstances 
they  disintegrate  in  from  three  to  six  days  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

One  of  the  most  modem  forms  of  the  Bessemer  converter  is  seen  in 
figa.  110,  111,  in  which  it  is  shown  in  vertical  section  through  the  trun- 
nions and  in  side  elevation. 

The  converter  is  for  an  equal  weight  of  charge  larger  than  that  of  the 
original  Bessemer  process,  as  provision  must  bo  made  for  the  very  large 
volume  of  slag  produced.^  The  woodcuts  of  p.  152  represent  a  new  form 
of  converter  used  at  the  Cleveland  Steel- Works,  which  has  a  straight  neck, 
and  Gtfi  be  poured  from  either  side.  The  outer  shell  or  casing,  made  of 
vio^i^it-iron  plates  1  inch  thick,  is  put  together  in  three  parts,  namely, 
a  eentral  cylindrical  body  with  a  conical  neck  and  bottom,  so  connected 
bj  eye-bolts  and  cotters  that  they  may  be  detached  from  each  other  for 
repairs  The  belt  and  trunnions  are  in  two  pieces,  formed  of  cast-iron 
MctionB.  The  trunnions  are  21  inches  in  diameter  and  15  inches  long ; 
tbe  belt  ia  bored  ont  to  receive  the  body  of  the  converter,  which  is 
secured  by  wedges^  and  can  be  removed  by  a  crane  over  head.  The 
total  wei^t  of  the  converter  is  about  40  tons,  and  of  the  belt  11  tons. 
The  tipping-gsar  eonaists  of  a  pair  of  double-acting  hydraulic  engines 
attached  to  one  of  the  standards,  working  a  steel  screw  of  4^  feet  pitch 
aad  a  worm-wheel  8  feet  in  diameter.  This  allows  the  converter  to  be 
turned  to  either  aide  or  completely  round.  When  intended  for  15-ton 
charges,  the  convertexe  are  2^\  feet  high,  and  are  mounted  on  piers  or 
stondaids  about  20  feet  above  the  ground-level 

1  TUb  nqvlTW  an  inereated  capaeity  of  (»ne-half,  or  a  Si-ton  new  converter  mntt 
kt  ■■  kige  ae  one  ot  10  tons  for  the  original  preeaia. 
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The  linings  are  either  built  up  of  dolomite  bncks,  moulded  to  the 
proper  section,  set  in  tar-asphalt,  or  with  the  plastic  mixture  of  cmshed 
sbruiik  dolomite  and  tar,  which  ia  rammed  round  a  tapered  iron  core 
heated  by  a  coke  fire.  The  thickuess  of  the  lining  is  from  10  to  14  inches, 
the  thickest  portion  being  below ;  and  when  it  ie  worn  down  to  3  or  4 
inches,  it  ia  re-lined  in  place.  The  bottoms  are  made  by  ramming  a 
mixture  containing  somewhat  lees  tar  than  that  used  for  the  body-lining 
around  a  series  of  core-pins  half-au-inch  in  diameter,  which  form  the  air- 
passages.  The  number  of  these  varies  from  36  to  80,  according  to  their 
diameter,  which  may  be  from  ^^^  to  |  of  an  inch.  The  thickness  of  the 
bottom  is  from  16  to  20  inches.  When  finished,  it  is  burnt  in  an  oven 
heated  by  two  or  more  fire-places,  in  tiie  same  way  as  the  bricks.     In 


Tig.  110.— Vartial  MoUan.  Pl«.  lll.-81de  dentliiD. 

Wilksi'i  lO-Ton  CmiTartar. 

some  cases,  instead  of  using  pin-tuyera  larger  cores  are  inserted,  so  that 
the  ordinary  siliceous  tuyer-brick  with  numerous  small  air  passages  may 
be  used.  The  hody-linings  originally  lasted  only  from  40  to  50  blows, 
but  now  the  number  of  blows  has  been  increased  to  between  100  and 
130.  The  bottoms  last  from  18  to  20  blows.  When  siliceous  tuyet- 
bricks  are  nsed,  if  a  proportion  of  them  are  renewed  after  every  blow, 
they  will  last  from  30  to  40  blows.  When  the  converter  is  ready  for 
charging,  it  is  made  hot  by  a  coke  fire,  and  a  quantity  of  quicklime, 
from  one-seventh  to  one-fifth  of  the  weight  of  the  charge  of  metal,  is 
introduced.  This  is  brought  directly  from  the  kiln,  so  as  to  be  as  hot 
as  possible.  The  metal  is  then  chatted  in  the  usual  way,  either  from  a 
cupola  or  directly  from  the  blast-furnace.    The  blowing  is  conducted  as 
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prerionslj  described.  In  about  ten  minutes  the  carbon  is  entirely  burnt 
o£^  and  the  after-biaw  or  dephosphorizing  period  commences.  This  is 
mazked  by  a  great  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  bath,  and  the 
thickening  of  the  converter  smoke  from  the  burning  of  iron.  The  flame 
also  shows  peculiar  bright  patches,  which  are  not  observed  in  the  old 
process.  The  length  of  the  after-blow  is  regulated  by  breaking  small  test 
ingots,  which  should  show  a  close  silky  fracture,  entirely  free  from  bright 
crystalline  particles.  When  the  desired  result  has  been  obtained,  the 
converter  is  tipped  to  ran  off  the  slag,  after  which  the  metal  is  brought 
to  the  final  temper  by  the  addition  of  the  proper  quantity  of  spiegel 
and  feno-manganese,  the  former  in  the  converter,  and  the  latter  in  the 
ladle  after  pouring.  The  removal  of  the  slag  is  of  importance,  as  a 
portion  of  the  phosphorus  may  be  re-absorbed  if  left  in  contact  with  the 
metal  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  re-carburizing  may  also  be  effected  by  .adding,  a  proportion  of 
melted  hsamatite  pig  to  the  over-blown  metal  in  the  ladle,  which  causes  a 
strong  ebullition  with  the  production  of  slag  which  overflows  the  ladle. 
When  this  has  subsided,  spiegel  or  f  erro-manganese  is  added  as  required 
before  casting:  The  final  pouring. or  teeming  of  the  metal  into  the 
moulds  is  conducted  in  the  usual  way. 

The  chemical  changes  going  on  during  the  basic  process  have  been  very 
ekboxately  investigated  both  in  this  country  and  in  Germany,  and  the 
results  of  these  investigations,  which  are  substantially  similar^  will  be 
found  in  the  later  volumes  (1880-83)  of  the  Journal  of  the  Iron,  and 
Steel  Institute,  The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  process  as 
conducted  at  the  Eston  Steel-Works'in  Cleveland : — 
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The  following  analysis   represents  the   average  composition  of  the 
basic  cinder  produced  at  the  North-Eastem  Steel- Works  in  Cleveland : — 

Geo.      MgO.     A1,0«.      f^,0,.       FM.      MnO.     V|0«       8iO^      P,0»«      80..     TotaL 
41*54      6-13      2*60        8*64        14*66      8*81     0*29      7*40      14*32      0*31     99*70 

Metallic  iron,  17*46.    Metallic  manganese,  2*96. 


1  End  of  bbw. 


>  End  of  aftor.blow. 
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The  photphbros  in  the  ftlag  appears  to  be  mainly  in  combination  with 
lime  as  tribasic  phosphate.  Sometimes  tabular  or  columnar  crystals 
separate  in  the  slag,  which  are  brown  and  slightly  translucent  by  traas- 
mitted  light,  but  tarnish  to  a  black  or  blue  tint;  whose  composition, 
according  to  Hilgenstock,  is^^ 


CaO, 

P,0.. 

IfgO. 

VuO. 

810.. 

eii6 

84-46 

11N) 

1*81 

0-91 

which  corresponds  approjcimately  to  a  pho8|diate  represented  by  the  lop- 
mula  Cs«PtO,  containing  CaO  61-20  and  PA  58*14  per  cent 

The  loss  upon  the  weight  of  pig-iron  changed  varies  from  18  to  19 
per  cent.,  the  arerage  being  15  per  cent,  or  about  3.  per  cent,  more  than 
with  hematite  pig.  About  1  cMrt  of  basic  lining-material  is  required 
for  2  cwts.  of  steel  made,  in  the  preparation  <^  which  1^  cwt  of  coal  or 
^  cwt  of  coke  is  consumed.  The  lime  used  for  fluxing  is  about  3  cwte. 
per  ton  of  steel ;  and  this,  together  with  the  wear  of  the  linings  produces 
from  8  to  10  cwta  of  cinder ;  a  very  much  larger  quantity  than  in  the 
original  process.  Two  principal  applications  haTs  been  suggested  for 
this  slag,  namely,  as  a  source  of  phosphorus  in  the  blast-f  umaoe,  and 
as  a  fertilizer  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  large  amount  of  Unte  present 
being  advantageous  in  both  cases.  When  used  in  the  blast-furnace,  pi^- 
iron  may  be  readily  produced  containing  7  per  cent  of  phosphorus  and 
upwards,  although  there  is  a  considerable  loss  of  unreduced  phosphoric 
acid  For  example,  with  7 'SO  per  cent  of  phosphorus  in  the  metal,  2-39 
passed  into  the  slag. 

Phosphoric  pig-iron  may  also  be  easily  produced  by  smelting  the 
tap-cinder  of  puddling-fumaces  with  Spanish  manganiferous  ores,  in 
which  way  almost  any  desired  proportion  of  manganese  and  phosphorus 
may  be  obtained  in  the  metal 

The  best  way  of  using  basic-cinder  as  a  fertiliser  is  to  grind  it  to  as 
fine  a  powder  as  possible,  and  apply  it  to  the  land  without  further  pre- 
paration. Various  methods  of  preparing  soluble  phosphates  from  it  have 
been  tried  by  treatment  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  bat,  hitherto, 
without  success.  When  used  in  the  raw  state,  it  seems  to  be  of  greater 
fertilizing  value  than  ground  natural  phosphates,  and  but  little  inferior  to 
common  superphosphates. 

Of  late  years  greatly  increased  rapidity  of  working  has  been  attained 
in  the  Bessemer  'process  by  the  use  of  methods  th^t  enable  the  worn 
parts  of  the  converter  to  be  replaced  without  cooling  down.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  loose  bottom  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  L. 
HoUey  in  the  United  States,  and  now  universally  adopted.  The  bottom, 
which  lasts^  in  the  acid  process,  from  12  to  SO  blows,  aooording  to  the 
number  of  tuyer-bricks  renewed  during  its  life,  and  from  8  to  21  in  the 
basic  process,  is  moulded  to  a  conical  form,  so  as  exactly  to  fit  the  corre- 
sponding enlargement  in  the  body  of  the  converter.  When  dried,  it  is 
brought  from  the  stove  upon  a  railway-truck,  and  lifted  into  place  by  a 
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fardrMiUc  UH,  which  may  be  either  permanently  fixed  below  the  con- 
Terter,  or  be  portable  and  attached  to  the  truck.  In  the  latter  caae,  the 
lift^pmnpB  may  be  worked  by  hand,  or  power  may  be  supplied  from  the 
main  nnder  pressure  of  the  accumulator  by  a  flexible  tube.  The  cour 
aeetioii  between  the  bottom  and  the  body  is  made  by  eye-bolts  and 
eotteri  as  shown  in  fig.  111.  From  28  to  36  tons  in  twenty-four  hours 
sn  now  obtained  in  £ngiand  from  a  pair  of  converters  with  ganister 
bottoms  as  oompaied  with  the  10  or  12  ions  of  early  times;  and  in 
America  from  45  to  75  tons  are  commonly  realised. 

The  armngements  of  the  casting-pit  have  of  late  years  undergone 
considerable  modification  in  consequence  of  the  larger  charges  worked 
ttid  heavier  ingote  made.  Instead  of  placing  the  converters  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  diameter  of  a  semicircular  pit»  they  may  be  placed  side  by 
side,  so  that  nearly  the  whole  circumference  of  the  sweep  of  the  ladle- 
aaae  is  available  for  moulds.  Another  method  is  to  transfer  the  ladle 
when  filled  from  the  end  of  the  crane  at  the  front  of  the  converter  to 
another  whidi  commands  the  entire  circumference  of  a  aeoond  pit,  which 
may  be  entirely  filled  with  moulds. 

When  mora  than  two  converters  are  used  in  the  same  plants  they 
sie  UBoally  placed  with  their  trunnion-axes  in  line,  and  the  ladle  runs 
on  a  railway  in  front  to  receive  the  blown  metal,  which  is  then  transferred 
to  a  oasting-orane.  This  armngement  has  been  very  extensively  deve- 
loped in  the  large  open-hearth  steel-works  where  a  large  number  of 
fainaoas  are  used.  When  the  converters  are  placed  high,  as  in  figs.  110, 
HI,  the  ingot-pit  is  either  very  shallow,  or  the  moulds  may  stand  on 
the  natural  surface  of  the  ground.  This  is  an  important  advantage, 
u  mudi  better  ventilation  is  secured  than  was  possible  in  the  old  sunk 
pita  The  newer  forms,  both  of  ladle  and  of  ingot-crane,  are  made  with 
tmo  small  hydraulic  presses,  in  addition  to  the  large  central  one.  The 
ktter  is  k^t  in  continuous  communication  with  the  hydmulic  ram  under 
the  accumulator,  while  the  small  ones  are  brought  into  use  singly  or 
together  according  to  the  weight  to  be  lifted.  In  this  way  considerabte 
economy  in  pumping-power  is  realised. 

The  UehixtiHg  Proeess, — ^This  process,  which  was  patented  in  1856, 
consists  in  effecting  the  partial  decarburization  of  pig-iron  .by  fusioii  in 
contact  with  ferric  oxide  or  some  other  substanoe  capable  of  yielding 
Qxjgen.  The  pig-iron  is  first  granulated  by  running  the  fused  metal 
pito  water,  and  the  granulated  cast-iron  thus  obtained  subsequently 
mixed  with  about  20  per  cent  of  roasted  spathic  ore  and  4  per  cent:  of 
fis&^ky ;  Uus  mixture  is  melted  in  clay  crucibles  in  an  ordinary  cast* 
iteel  fsmaoe.  The  softer  kinds  of  welding  oast-steel  may  be  obtained  by 
fte  addition  of  wrought-iron  in  small  pieces  to  the  above  mixture  and 
tin  harder  kinds  by  the  addition  of  charcoal;  the  weight  of  the  oast* 
rteel  obtained,  when  no  addition  of  wrought-iron  is  madei  is  said  to 
exceed  that  of  the  pig-iron  by  about  6  per  cent. 

The  process  has  been  tried  in  this  country,  and  the  principal  objeo- 
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iion  to  it  seems  to  have  been  want  of  uniformity  in  tbe  qncdity  of  the 
product  obtained ;  it  however  appears  to  hare  been  employ^  in  Sweden, 
Bnd  samples  of  steel  so  produced  were  shown  in  the  Swedish  departmezit 
-of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862. 

Stbbl  by  Fusion  of  a  Miztubb  of  Cabt-Ibon  and  Wrouoht-Ibok. 
— ^The  manufacture  of  steel  by  '*  reaction,"  in  which  wrought-iron  is  kept 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  immersed  in  a  bath  of  molten  cast-iron,  has 
been  long  undeistood,  and  the  result  obtained  appears  to  be  partly  due 
to  the  cementation  of  malleable  iron  at  the  expense  of  the  carbon  of 
the  cast-iron,  and  partly  to  admixture  of  the  two*  B^umur,  in  his 
treatise  entitled  'L'Art  de  Convertir  le  Fer  Foig^  en  Acier'  (1722}, 
says,  "  Iron  is  transformed  into  steel  by  immeising  it  for  a  short  time 
in  melted  cast-iron,"  and  adds,  ^'This  process  for  manufacturing  steel 
-is  employed  in  some  countries,  and  has  been  described  by  Yannuccio 
Biringuccio  ('  De  la  Pirotechnia,'  lih  i  cap.  7,  1540)."  B&iumur  says 
in  addition,  that  steel  may  be  likewise  obtained  by  fusing  wrought-iron 
with  cast,  and  that  he  had  obtained  steel  in  a  common  forge  by  thus 
mixing  with  cast-iron  sometimes  onerfourth  and  at  others  one-third  of 
wrought-iron.  He  also  states  that  cast-iron  may  be  softened  by  crocus 
McaiiSy  red  oxide  of  iron.  In  1798  Clouet  states  that  iron  or  cast-steel 
may  be  obtained  by  melting  pig-metal  with  oxide  of  iron. 

Hassenfratz  describes  two  furnaces  which  were  used  in  England  as  early 
as  1812  for  the  manufacture  of  cast-steel  by  reaction:^  ''The  mixture 
intended  to  produce  steel  is  melted  in  ordinaxy  reverberatory  fumaoeSi 
in  the  lower  part  of  which  a  kind  of  crucible  is  contrived.  The  metal, 
placed  near  the  bridge,  is  heated,  melts,  and  flows  into  the  hearth, 
where  it  accumulates.  The  cast-iron  becomes  covered  by  slag^  not  only 
those  contained  in  the  iron,  but  also  those  formed  by  the  partial  fusion 
of  the  earthy  glass  that  flows  from  the  hearth.  If  the  slag  be  in  sufficient 
quantity,  the  bath  is  left  at  rest  so  long  as  the  surface  appears  to  bubble 
and  carbonic  oxide  is  disengaged  and  bums  in  the  form  of  a  strong  flame, 
"When  ebullition  ceases,  a  piece  of  green  wood  is  introduced  into  the 
bath,  and  the  liquid  metal  is  stirred  below  the  slag,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  separation  of  those  scoriae  which  remain  in  the  cast-iron  and  adhere 
to  the  metaL 

*'  At  the  moment  the  fining  of  the  pig-iron  commences,  the  principal 
workman  introduces  a  small  ladle  into  the  bath  and  removes  a  little  of  the 
icast-iron  from  below  the  slags.  He  casts  this  into  a  test-ingot  and  tried 
it  at  the  forge.  He  continues  to  take  assays  until  what  is  taken  out  can 
be  foiged.  Then  he  examines  ihe  gtain  of  his  steel;  if  it  be  too  soft,  he 
throws  bars  of  ovexK^mented  steel  into  the  bath,  to  supply  carbon  without 
changing  the  mode  of  fining ;  if  it  be  too  hard,  he  throws  into  it'  dippings 
of  wrought-iron,  and  sometimes  even  old  iron,  to  dilute  the  earbon  by 
increased  volume,  or  to  bum  it  partially;  then  he  removes  the  sooriaa 

HasseDfr»t< :  'Sideroteclisie,'  vol,  iv.  pp.  98-S8.    ISIZ 
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and  poTiiB  into  the  mould  the  cast-steel,  which  is  immediately  foiged  ihtb 
a  commercial  product." 

Obmchofuf^  Sted  Process. — By  this  process  white  charcoal  pig-iron 
of  good  quality  is  re-melted  in  a  cupola-furnace  and  tapped  into  a  large 
emdhle,  previously  heated  to  bright  redness,  containing  malleable  iron 
or  steel  scrap,  together  with  magnetic  iron  ore,  titanif  erous  black  sand 
and  clay ;  arsenious  oxide  and  nitre  are  subsequently  added.  In  some 
cases  addition  is  made  of  magnetite  and  arsenious  oxide  only.  After 
reoeiTing  the  charge  of  molten  pig-iron,  the  crucible  is  heated  until  its. 
contents  have  become  perfectly  liquid,  when  the  nitre  and  arsenious  oxide 
are  added,  and  the  whole  is  well  stirred. 

The  steel  is  cast  in  vertical  cast-iron  moulds,  and,  when  sufficiently 
cold,  is  drawn  out  under  tilt-hammers.  The  proportion  in  which  the 
ingredients  are  mixed  must  manifestly  exert  an  essential  influence  on  the. 
quality  of  the  product  obtained. 

The  following  analyses  of  Obuchow's  common  steerare  by  Chodnew : — 
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This  steel  is  said  to  be  principally  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  guns, 
cannon,  &c 

Price  cmd  NichoUon^s  Process. — ^A  patent  was  granted  in  1856  to 
David  Simpson  Price  and  Edward  Chambers  Nicholson  for  a  method  of 
manufacturing  cast-steel  by  melting  together  malleable  iron  and  refined 
metal — that  is,  pig-iron  freed  from  the  chief  portion  of .  its  silicon ;  the 
relative  proportions  of  cast*  and  wrought-iron  are  to  be  adjusted  in 
acGoidance  with  the  nature  of  the  cast-steel  it  is  desired  to  produce. 
Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Gentle  Brown  obtained  a  patent  for  the  manu- 
factuie  of  cast-steel  by  fusing  bar-iron  with  good  charcoal  pig.  A  patent 
vas  granted  in  1862  to  Gharlea  Attwood  for  producing  the  same  result 
by  similar  means. 

Open-Hearth  or  Siemens-Martin  Process. — ^The  production  in  the 
lererbecatory  furnace  of  cast-steel  by  the  solution  of  malleable  scrap  in 
molten  pig-iron,  in  accordance  with  the  method  proposed  by  Price  and 
Nicholson,  Brown,  and  others,  has  been  brought  to  a  considerable  degree 
of  perfection  by  the  use  of  the  Siemens  regenerative  gas  furnace.  The 
fitst  experiments  carried  out  on  a  working  scale  were  made  by  M.  Martin 
at  Sireuil,  near  Paris,  in  1865 ;  but  the  practical  success  of  the  process 
appears  to  have  been  mainly  due  to  the  adoption  of  the  gas  furnace  6f 
the  Messn.  Siemens. 

The  furnace,  which  is  generally  similar  to  that  shown  in  figs.  25,  26, 
S7,  pp.  104,  105,  has  only  a  single  door,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  one 
of  its  longer  sides,  while  on  the  opposite  one,  and  at  the  lowest  part 
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of  the  hearth,  is  a  tapping- hole  and  a  channel,  through  which  the 
metal  is  conducted  for  casting;  the  horizontal  section  is  a  rectangle 
with  the  comers  removed.  The  hearth  is  composed  of  refractory 
sand,  supported  on  an  iron  bottom  kept  cool  by  a  current  of  air,  and  is 
repaired  after  each  operation  by  ramming  fresh  sand  into  any  holes 
which  may  have  been  produced.  On  the  casting-^ide  of  the  fuznace 
an  iron  tramway  with  waggons,  or  a  revolving  platform,  brings*  the 
ingot-monlds  successively  under  the  tap-hole  until  the  casting  is  finished. 
Alongside  the  melting-furnace  is  an '  ordinary  rsverberatory  furnace 
with  a  flat  hearth,  in  which  the  pig-iron  and  packets  of  scrap  added 
during  the  operation  are  heated  to  redness.  At  Sifeuil  the  pig-iron, 
employed  was  principally  obtained  from  the  blast-furnaces  of  St  Louis, 
near  Marseilles,  and  from  Ria,  near  Prades;  the  charge  was  from  1,500 
to  2,000  kilos.  (3,300  to  4,400  lbs.) ;  but  in  the  large  modem  fnmacea 
charges  up  to  20  tons  are  currently  worked.  The  furnace,  after  being 
heated  to  whiteness  bv  gas  passing  through  a  Siemens  regenerator,  is 
first  charged  with' a  certain  weight  of  pig-iron,  which,  to  prevent  chilling 
the  furnace,  is  previously  heated  to  redness  in  the  auxiliary  furnace 
before  mentioned.  When  the  pig-iron  has  become  melted  and  the  bath 
is  very  hot,  wrought-iron  is  added  in  quantities  of  from  10  to  20  kilos, 
at  a  time.  Additions  of  red-hot  iron  are  made  at  intervals  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  each  addition  being  followed  by  a  vigorous 
stirring,  in  order  that  the  wrought-iron  may  be  more  readily  diesdlved  and 
more  thoroughly  disseminated  in  the  bath. 

With  a  neutral  flame  a  bath  of  No,  L  grey-iron  will  dissolve  10  times 
its  weight  of  Bessemer  steel  scraps  containing  0'3-0'4  per  cent  of  ca^rbon; 
but  17o.  III.  metal  will  not  take  more  than  three  or  four  times  its  wei|^t 
of  puddled  iron,  and  if  the  flame  is  oxidizing,  considerably  les& 

When  the  assays  taken  show  that  the  metal  has  been  sufficiently  fined, 
pig-iron  heated  to  redness  is  charged  in  place  of  wrought-iron  or  iron  ore, 
and,  after  the  whole  has  been  thoroughly  stirred,  another  sample  is  taken, 
which  determines,  approximately,  the  further  amount  of  pig-iron  to  bo 
added.  After  two  or  three  successive  additions  have  been  thus  made, 
samples  are  withdrawn  every  half-hour  until  metal  of  the  proper  quality 
is  obtained,  when  the  charge  is  tapped  into  ingot-moulds. 

Each  operation  occupies  from  nine  to  eleven  hours,  with  6  to  6-toa 
charges. 

The  loss  when  melting  Bessemer  scrap  with  Ko»  IQ.  hnmatite  pig  is 
from  4.  to  5  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  charged.  The  coal  consumed  is 
from  13.  to  14  cwts.  per  ton  of  ingots. 

Newer  Forms  of  OpenrHearth  Furnaces. — Since  the  OTigioal  intro- 
duction of  the  Siemens  process  many  modifications  have  been  made^  both 
in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  furnace,  for  the  different  purposes  of 
accelerating  the  operation,  increasing  production,  ajoid  facilitating  repairs. 
For  a  long  time  the  furnace  was  somewhat  of  the  character  represexited  in 
fi^  25,  dec ;  subsequently  the  air-  and  gas-passages  we)»  made  longer  and 
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nuTover,  and  the  month  of  the  fonner  was  placed  at  a  higher  level  than 
the  latter,  so  u  to  promote  combustion  by  the  ntpid  intermixtUTB  of  tlie 
two  cnrrente,  the  specifically  lighter  gas  rising  through  the  denser  air 
above  it  The  regenerators  have  also  bean  protected  by  the  intToduction 
of  semicircular  arched  roofs  instead  of  the  flattened  segm^tal  form  at 
fint  employed. 

Another  modification  is  the  Pemot  rotating  fnmace,  introduced  at 
St  Chamond,  France,  in  1674,  represented  in  transverse  section  in  fig. 
113.  This  has  a  circular  bed  in  a  casing  of  cast-iron  plates  bnilt  np 
like  a  cask,  hooped  with  wranght-iron,  and  mounted  upon  an  axis 
inclined  about  6*  from  the  vertical,  by  which  it  may  be  rotated  by 
■ppiopnate  mechanism.  The  whole  arrangement  is  mounted  upon 
wheels  running  upon  rails,  so  that  it  may  be  withdrawn  for  lepain  as 
shown  in  dotted  outline  on  the  left  side  of  fig.  112.     When  in  working 


Fig.  11!.— F«nuit'i  Op«D-H«aith  Faraao* ;  trnwrmw  Motion, 

positioii,  the  coTTiaga  with  the  hearth  stands  upon  the  top  of  the 
rcfjenarator,  and  under  the  arch  of  tha  fornace.  When  at  work,,  the  bed 
makes  from  two  to  four  rotations  per  minute ;  the  pig-iron  and  scrap  are 
beated  to  rednesa  before  charging,  and  as  the  position  of  the  pieces  is 
{ODtiDUODaly  changing  from  full  exposure  to  the  flame  to  immersion  in 
the  hqoid  baUi,  the  fusion  is  veiy  rapid.  The  bottom  of  the  hearth 
being  also  exposed  to  the  flames  at  short  intervals,  is  kept  at  a  strong 
heat,  so  that  ohilling  or  sticking  of  the  charge  to  tlie  bottom  is  pie- 
veotad.  The  diameter  of  the  hearth  is  about  7  feet  in  an  8-ton  furnace, 
sod  13^  to  15  feet  in  those  for  30  and  25  ton  chaises. 

As  an  example  of  the  working  of  this  furnace,  the  details  of  the  pro- 
ems of  the  opention  of  melting  a  20-toa  charge  are  given  on  the  next 
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Time. 

PIg'Inm. 

Steel 
Scrap. 

Fuddled 
Iron. 

Ferro- 
Ifanguneee. 

Oftrbon 
inlfetaL 

2.10  A.M. 
4.45  AM. 

7.0     A.M. 

9.40  A.M. 

11.50  A.M. 

1.25  P.M. 

l.SO  T,U. 

Metal  tapped  out. 

Tons.  Cwts. 
6       0 

0     10 

•  >  . 

... 

Tons. 
5 
3 
8 

•  ■  • 

a  •  • 

•  •  • 

Tons. 
«• . 
•  > . 
..* 

2 

1 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Cwts. 
131 

«  ■  • 

Percent. 

•  •  ■ 

0-5 

0-4 

0^5 

0-25 

0-12 

0-85 

5     10 

11 

8 

m 

•  •« 

The  coal  used  was  at  the  rate  of  about  6f  cwts.  per  ton  of  ingots 
made,  the  loss  on  the  materials  being  from  5  to  7  per  cent.,  according  to 
the  temper  of  the  metal,  being  the  largest  for  the  mildest  qualities.  The 
saving  of  fuel  is  about  one-half  that  required  by  the  fixed-hearth  fur- 
nace. The  original  plan  of  building  the  furnaces  immediately  above  the 
regenerators  has  been  departed  from  in  many  cases.  At  Gratz  in  Styria 
the  furnaces  are  built  upon  brick  piers,  whose  height  is  determined  by 
the  requirements  of  the  casting-ladle,  while  the  regenerators  are  in  vaults 
below  the  ground.  A  further  development  of  this  principle  of  construc- 
tion is  seen  in  Batho's  furnace,  where  all  the  parts  are  independent  and 
accessible  for  repairs.  This  furnace,  like  Pemot's,  is  circular  in  plan, 
but  the  bed  is  fixed,  and  carried  Upon  a  framework  of  iron  girders  at 
such  a  height  above  the  ground  as  to  give  a  large  space  for  ventilation. 
The  regenerators,  also  of  circular  form,  are  cased  with  iron  plates,  and 
resemble  Cowper's  stoves.  They  are  placed  at  the  comers  of  a  rectangle 
with  the  hearth  between  them ;  the  gas  and  air-tubes  are  square,  and 
cased  with  iron.  This  furnace,  introduced  in  1884  at  the  works  of  the 
Steel  Company  of  Scotland,  is  in  use  for  charges  varying  from  3  to  15 
tons.  In  the  largest,  the  hearth  is  13  feet  and  the  regenerators  6^  feet 
in  diameter;  the  latter  being  12  feet  high. 

Mr.  Frederick  Siemens  has  lately  modified  the  original  open-hearth 
furnace  by  substituting  a  cylindrical  or  domed  roof  for  the  flattened  form, 
depressed  in  the  middle,  previously  in  general  use.  In  the  latter  con- 
struction the  flames  are  directed  by  the  use  of  sharply  inclined  ports  upon 
the  centre  of  the  hearth,  so  as  to  communicate  heat  to  the  charge  by  con* 
tact ;  while  in  the  former,  the  raised  roof  and  horizontal  ports  give  an 
enlarged  chamber  above  the  bed,  in  which  the  gas  bums  out  of  direct 
contact  with  either  the  roof  above  or  the  charge  below,  the  work  being 
done  by  radiation  from  tiie  freely  developed  flame.  Furnaces  whose 
roofs  have  been  altered  to  this  form  are  said  to  work  with  a  considerable 
saving  of  fuel,  and  the  roof,  being  protected  from  the  cutting  influence  t)f 
the  flames,  is  more  durable. 

Ba8ie  Opeti'HearOi  Process* — ^The  Thomas  and  Gilchrist  process  of 
dephosphorization  has  also  been  successfully  applied  to  the  manufacture 
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of  Eteel  in  the  open-heaiih  famace,  a  bed  of  Bhnink  dolomite  01  taagnesia 
being  sDbstitnted  for  that  of  ganiater  used  in  the  Siemens  process.    Figs. 


lot'i  Bulo  Opon-Heuth  Fnnuue  (  nrtlail  leotloii. 


n«.  lll.-OI]kit-*  Bulii  Opvn-Heuth  lanace ;  tnnann*  wsUon  on  P  r. 

113,  lU,  Mpresent  a  new  form  of  furnace  for  ibla  process  by  Mr.  Thomaa 
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GiUot  ^  at  Faniley,  neat  Leeds.  The  iron  bottom-plates,  A,  and  bridge- 
platee,  B»  are  arranged  in  the  asnal  way  above  the  regenerators,  while  the 
superstracture  of  siliceous  brickwork  is  carried  on  brackets,  C,  bolted 
to  the  side-plates  of  the  famace.  This  prevents  irregular  settlement  in 
the  event  of  the  bars  in  the  hearth  shrinking  or  becoming  fluxed.  The 
tap-hole  and  spont  for  the  finished  steel  are  in  front  of  the  furnace  at  D,  on 
the  centre  line  of  the  bed,  while  the  two  slag-holes,  £,  together  with  the 
charging  doors,  are  placed  near  the  bridges  at  a  higher  level  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  The  bottom,  G,  is  made  of  shrunk  dolomite  and  tar  mixture 
rammed  with  red-hot  rammers,  the  passages  for  the  tap-holes  being 
preserved  by  wooden  plugs.  The  parts  marked  H  are  built  with  dolomite 
bricks  grouted  with  the  same  mixture  as  is  used  for  ramming.  Two 
isolating  courses,  I  and  K,  supported  upon  brackets  extending  round 
the  sides  and  ends  of  the  furnace,  keep  the  basic  part  of  the  bed  out 
of  contact  with  the  siliceous  brickwork  of  the  roof  and  gas-passages ;  the 
lower  one,  I,  is  of  magnesia,  the  upper  one,  £^  of  bauxite  bricks.'  The 
shape  of  the  hearth  is  finished  with  lime  rammed  above  the  brickwork. 
The  gas-  and  air-ports,  instead  of  being  included  in  the  body  of  the 
furnace,  are  enclosed  in  separate  casings  outside  the  hearth,  so  t^at 
they  may  be  changed  and  the  inlets  repaired  without  cooling  the  fur- 
nace. This  arrangement  of  gas-  and  air-ports,  by  which  the  two  currents 
are  introduced  at  different  levels  instead  of  side  by  side,  is  due  to 
Messrs.  Hackney  is  Wailes.  The  furnace,  when  newly  built  and  fired, 
will  be  sufficiently  hot  in  seventy-two  hours  for  forming  the  bottom, 
for  which  purpose  a  full  melting  heat  is  necessary.  Well-burnt  and 
partly  ground  dolomite  mixed  with  at  most  10  per  cent,  of  ground  fire- 
brick is  added,  so  as  just  to  frit  the  lining  and  bind  the  layer  forming 
the  bottom.  The  wooden  tap-hole  plugs  are  burnt  out  and  the  passages 
stopped  by  dry  lime  alone,  or  with  lime  mixed  with  coke-dust.  The 
operation  can  then  be  commenced  by  laying  upon  the  bottom  a  quantity 
of  quicklime,  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  pig-iron,  which  is 
then  charged  upon  it,  and  the  wrought-iron  or  steel  scrap  over  both,  all 
cold.  The  whole  charge  should  be  introduced  at  once,  and  feeding  after- 
wards as  much  as  possible  avoided.  In  three  or  four  hours,  when  the  pig 
has  melted  and  the  charge  somewhat  sunk,  the  slag,  which  is  generally 
fluid  and  siliceous,  should  be  removed,  in  order  to  protect  the  sides  of 
the  hearth  from  undue  corrosion.  In  from  three  and  a  half  to  six  hours, 
according  to  the  proportion  between  the  pig  and  scrap  used,  the  whole 
charge  will  be  melted,  when  more  slag  can  be  taken  off  or  lime  added  if 
it  is  too  fluid.  When  the  proportion  of  pig  is  high,  iron  ore  may  be 
added  with  the  lime.  When  the  boiling  has  ceased  and  the  fluid  metal 
has  been  well  stirred,  it  is  sampled  and  tested  as  in  the  basic-converter 

1  'Proceedings  of  the  Institation  of  Ciril  Engineers,'  vol.  Izxtu.  p.  297. 

'  At  the  Alexandrowsky  Works,  St,  Petersburg,  an  lAolating  liO^er  fi  incb«s  thick 
of  chromic  iron  ore  mixed  with  tar  was  Interposed  between  the  siliceous  bricks  aud 
the  basio  hearth. 
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process.  And  when  the  result  is  fonnd  satisfactory,  the  slag  is  again 
removed ;  but  it  is  now  too  pastj  to  run,  and  must  be  laked  off  througli 
tlie  centre  chaiging-door,  which  is  4^  inches  lower  than  the  end  ones. 
About  6  per  cent  of  hamatite  pig-iron  is  then  charged  on  to  the  bridges^ 
which,  when  melted,  runs  down  into  the  bath,  causing  a  violent  boiling 
for  about  fifteen  minutes.  The  furnace  is  then  allowed  to  rest  for  a 
quarter  or  half  an  hour,  and  any  slag  more  than  is  necessaiy  to  protect 
the  metal  in  the  ladle  is  removed,  and  the  bath  is  then  ready  for  the 
addition  of  spiegel  or  ferro-manganese  and  tapping.  This  addition  is 
prsfembly  made  in  the  furnace  rather  than  in  the  ladle,  as  the  action 
is  vexy  violent,  and  a  more  uniform  mixture  is  secured.  The  slag 
remaining  in  the  furnace  after  casting  is  raked  out  at  once,  and  the  tap- 
hole  is  cleared  from  the  opposite  door.  The.  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
furnace  basin  are  then  repaired  with  finely  ground  calcined  dolomite,  and 
gas  ia  turned  on  to  bring  it  to  a  state  of  semi-fusion,  which  requires 
from  one  to  three  hours^  and  the  furnace  is  then  ready  for  the  next 

The  process  above  described  is  adapted  for  treating  best  Yorkshire 
oold-blast  pig-iron,  containing  silicon  1*245  per  cent,  and  phosphorus 
0*601  per  eebt ;  the  scrap  iron  averages  0^2  per  cetit.  of  phosphorus, 
which  is  reduced  in  the  finished  ingots  to  between  0*055  and  0*097  per 
cent.    The  following  are  the  details  of  one  operation : — 

CluuiKe(ie.80  A.1L  Faraley  No.  8  pig  .  .    2S  owts. 

Steel  Kirap  •  *  •  •  H  ,, 
„  2.45r.]C  HaBiDAtiteNa  Spig  .  .  2  „ 
,»  3.10  „  Spiegel,  18  per  cent.  Mn.  .  1}  „ 
„       8*25    „    Ferro-manganese,  58  per  cent.  Mn.   )  cwt.  5  lbs. 


40i  cwts.  5  lbs. 


At  10.30  JLX.  4i  cwts.  Somorrostro  ore  and  If  cwts.  of  burnt  lime 
were  added;  2  cwts.  of  slag  run  off  at  2.20  p.m.,  and  3i  cwt  after 
sampling.  The  cast  at  3.28  p.il  gave  one  15-inch  and  one  12-inch 
square  ingot,  which,  after  hammering,  were  rolled  ihto  plates. 

The  average  yield  of  ingots  is  about  93  per  cent  on  the  total  weight 
of  pig-metal,  scmp,  and  ferro-manganese  chained.  The  dolomite  used  itt 
lepaiis  ia  about  9  cwts,  per  ton  of  ingot&  The  addition  of  lime  during 
the  melting  is  very  destructive  to  the  gas  and  air  ports,  as  smaU  quantities 
are  carried  over  by  the  draught  and  flux  the  siliceous  brickwork,  forming 
a  alag  which,  dropping  on  to  the  bridge-plates,  causes  a  further  fluxing  of 
the  lime.  The  ports  usually  require  repairs  after  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
one  days'  work,  and  the  regenerators  require  to  be  cleaned  from  the  deposit 
caused  by  the  brown  smoke  in  the  later  stages  of  the  process,  after  sixty 
or  levBDty  casta  have  been  mada  The  quality  of  steel  produced  being 
▼ecy  soft,  0*12  to  0*24  carbon,  the  heat  is  near  the  limit  of  endurance 
of  ganiater  bricks,  and,  but  for  their  great  cost,  magnesia  bricks  would 
probably  be  preferable  for  facing  the  gas-ports. 
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Magnesia  for  converter-  and  furnace-lining  may  be  obtained  by  cal- 
cining magnesite  or  native  carbonate  of  magnesium,  which  is,  however, 
a  somewhat  rare  mineral,  and  apt  to  contain  silica,  or  from  dolomite  by 
the  removal  of  the  lime.  For  this  latter  purpose  the  mixed  lime  and 
magnesia  obtained  by  calcining  dolomite  may  be  treated  according  to 
Scheibler's  method  by  sugar  in  the  form  of  molasses  or  syrup,  which 
gives  a  saccharate  of  lime  soluble  in  water,  and  hydrated  magnesia.  The 
latter  being  insoluble,  precipitates,  and  can  be  separated  by  a  filter-press. 
The  saccharate  of  lime  is  then  decomposed  by  passing  carbonic  acid 
through  the  filtered  solution,  which  precipitates  carbonate  of  calcium, 
leaving  the  sugar  in  a  condition  to  be  used  over  again.  The  magnesia  ob- 
tained by  this  method  at  Horde  contained  only  about  2  per  cent,  of  lime 
and  1  *0  per  cent  of  silica.     It  was  plastic  and  could  be  easily  moulded. 

Closson's  method  was  intended  for  use  with  the  waste  liquor  of  the 
Btassfurt  Potash-Works,  which  contains  about  15  per  cent  of  MgCl^ 
When  this  is  heated  with  burnt  dolomite,  chloride  of  calcium  and  mag- 
nesia are  formed,  thus— 

MgCIs  +  OaOMgO  =  CaCls  -f  2MgO. 

The  operation  is  effected  by  agitating  the  magnesium  chloride  liquor 
with  the  burnt  dolomite  diffused  as  a  ''  milk "  through  water  in  a  tub 
with  rotatory  stirrers.  The  decomposition  takes  place  rapidly,  and  when 
completed  the  contents  Qf  the  tub  are  put  through  a  filter-press.  The 
calcium  chloride  runs  out,  leaving  hydrate  of  magnesium  in  the  filter, 
which  when  washed  with  water  is  practically  pure.  The  liquors  at 
Horde,  where  the  process  was  tried,  were  further  utilized  by  mixing  them 
with  a  fresh  portion  of  burnt  dolomite  in  water,  and  passing  blast-furnace 
gas  through  the  mixture,  which  was  kept  well  stirred  to  promote  contact 
between  the  gas  and  the  liquid.  Carbonate  of  calcium  is  precipitated  by 
the  carbonic  acid  in  the  gas,  which  is  thereby  improve  for  heating 
purposes,  while  magnesium  chloride  is  re-formed,  thus — 

CaClj  -I-  MgOOaO  +  2C02  =  MgClj  +  2CaC0>. 

The  liquor  containing  the  chloride  of  magnesium  is  drawn  qil^  filtered, 
and  used  again.  The  mud  and  calcium  carbonate  separated  are  thrown 
away,  and  the  loss  of  magnesium  chloride  is  from  5  to  6  per  cent 

On  the  French  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  Aigues-Mortee,  Clos- 
son's  process  is  applied  to  the  recovery  of  magnesia  from  sea-water,  which 
contains  magnesium  chloride  and  sulphate  to  the  amount  of  4  lbs.  per 
cubic  yard.  The  sea-water  is  pumped  into  a  tank  lined  with  masonry, 
and  milk  of  lime  in  the  proportion  of  1*5  units  of  lime  per  unit  of 
magnesia  is  run  in  simultaneously.  The  mixture  is  made  by  mechanical 
stirring  in  two  similar  tanks,  and  is  filtered  into  shallow  pans  16  feet 
wide  and  1,000  feet  long,  with  beds  of  clean  beach-sand.  The  precipi- 
tate is  allowed  to  dry  in  the  sun,  which  requires  from  twenty  to  thirty 
days  in  summer,  but  in  winter  artificial  heat  is  necessary,  and  when 
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dried  the  hydmted  xnagneeia  is  calcined  and  made  into  bricks  with  tar  in 
th«  usual  way. 

Ccmprened  SteeL — In  casting  steel  in  large  masses,  whether  from 
enieiblea,  Bessemer  converters,  or  open*hearth  f amaces,  it  is  often  difficult 
to  obtain  sound  ingots,  especially  when  the  metal  is  of  a  very  mild 
temper,  -  the  upper  part  being  spongy  from  included  hollow  spaces,  and 
sometimes  perfectly  honeycombed  by  the  arrangement  of  these  holes  in 
lines  perpeadicular  to  the  surfaces  of  the  mould  This  effect  has  been 
attributed  either  to  the  escape  of  carbonic  oxide  formed  by  the  reaction 
of  carbon  in  spiegeleisen  upon  oxidized  iron  when  the  final  tempering  is 
effected,  or  to  the  escape  during  solidification  of  hydrogen  previously 
absorbed  by  .the  molteii  metal.  Although  neither  of  these  views  has  been 
folly  established  by  experiment,  it  is  certain  that  iron  and  steel  when 
solidified  retain  a  considerable  quantity  of  gas,  which  may  be  extracted 
by  heating  the  metal  in  fxusuo^  and  consists  principally  of  hydrogen  (65 
to  90  per  cent),  and  nitrogen  (30  to  10  per  cent.),  with  at  most  2^ 
per  cenl  of  carbonic  oxide. 

The  consolidation  of  ingots  intended  for  rolling  or  forging  has  been 
effected  by  subjecting  the  metal  while  in  the  mould  to  hydrostatic  or 
gaseous  pressure  until  it  sets,  whereby  the  escape  of  dissolved  gas  is  pre- 
vented, and  also  by  stirring,  and  transferring  from  one  ladle  to  another 
to  give  facility  for  such  gas  to  escape.  The  first  method  is  applied 
on  the  largest  scale  by  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  in  the  production  of  so* 
called  compressed  steel,  which  is  subjected  while  melted  to  a  pressure 
varying  from  6  to  20  tons  per  square  inch,  the  press  used  being  capable  of 
exerting  a.  strain  of  10,000  tons.  The  ingot-moulds  are  heavily  hooped 
with  steel,  and  lined  internally  with  fire-brick.  The  ingots  are  said  to  be 
about  12^  per  cent  shorter  thau  those  cast  in  open  moulds,  but  the 
dmsity  of  the  metal  is  only  increased  by  about  -/i^ths  per  cent  (from  7 '85 
to  7*88  at  15*  C.)  Other  methods  of  applying  pressure  are  those  of 
Captain  Jones  of  Pittsburg,  using  steam,  and  Baron  Krupp,  using  liquid 
caibonic  add  In  the  former,  the  mould  is  clamped  firmly  to  its  base, 
and  a  conical  seat  is  turned  on  the  .neck,  which,  when  the  metal  is 
poured,  is  covered  by  a  closed  lid  wedged  down,  so  as  to  form  a  steam* 
tig^t  .joint  The  top  of  the  lid  communicates  by  a  flexible  pipe  with  a 
dram  supplying  steam  at  a  pressure  of  from  80  to  150  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  which  is  allowed  to  act  until  the  metal  has  set.  This  plan  is  said  to 
have  given  good  results,  but  is  believed  to  be  no  longer  in  use. 

In  Kropp's  method  liquefied  carboiiic  acid,  which  is  now  made  com* 
meteiaUy  on  a  large  scale,  is  used  instead  of  steam.  The  bottle  con* 
taining  the-  liquid  acid  communicates  with  the  upper  part  of  the  mould 
by  a  pipe  of  small  bore.  The  mould  is  hooped  with  steel ;  the  cover  is 
seemed  by  bolts  and  wedges,  and  an  expanding  eopper  ring  forms  a  gas- 
tight  joint  The  cover  is  bored  through  to  ajlqw  the  introduction  of  the 
liquid  metal,  and  the  passage  <!an  be  closed  by  a  sliding  wedge.  When 
Ui^  mould  is  filjfid,  ithe*  suifoee  of  thci  metal  ia  covered  with  sand,  slag,  or 
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other  badly  conducting  material ;  the  feeding-hole  is  cloted,  and  the  gas 
supply-pipe  opened.  The  pressure  exerted  depends  upon  the  tem- 
perature to  which  the  liquid  acid  is  exposed.  This  is  regulated  by 
immersing  the  bottle  in  a  cistern  of  water,  which  can  be  heated  when 
necessary. 

Of  the  methods  for  producing  -homogeneity  in  the  molten  metal  by 
agitation,  that  of  Mr.  Allen  is  the  most  notieeabie.  This  consists  of  an 
apparatus  resembling  -a  diip's  screw-propeller,  covered  with  retectory 
material,  which  is  attaehed  to  a  strap  capable  of  being  revc^ved  by  appto^ 
priate  gearing^  which  is  lowered  into  the  metal  in  the  ladle,  and  tixnied 
rapidly  for  a  few  minutes  before  casting:  This  was  introduced  at  Sheffield 
in  1681,  but  has  not  been  much  used  elsewhere.  Another  plan  intro* 
duced  by  Mr.  James  Riley  in  1884,  that  of  transferring  the  metal  from 
the  receiving-ladle  to  a  second  or  casting-ladle,  has  been  found  to  be 
extremely  beneficial  in  promoting  unifbnnity  of  composition  in  Iiu:ge 
charges 

A  method  of  combining  the  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  pcoeesses 
practised  at  Neuberg  in  Styria  may  be  hers  noticed.  The  oonveHer- 
charge  of  manganiferous  grey  pig-metal,  after  blowing  for  nineteen 
minutes,  when  the  carbon  is  reduced  0*10  per  oent.,  is  poured  into  a 
ladle  and  transferred  to  an  open-hearth  me1ting«>fumaoe,  previously  well 
heated,  where  it  lies  for  three  or  four  hours,  being  kept  on  the  boil  during 
the  whole  time.  Two  or  three  additions  are  made  of  steel  and  iron  scraps 
to  the  extent  of  about  5  per  cent  in  all,  and,  finally,  about  5  or  6  per  cent, 
of  ferro-manganese  is  added  before  casting.  The  steel  so  treated  is  said 
to  be  of  equal  value  with  crucibliB  steel  for  almost  all  purposes.  Steel  ia 
now  very  largely  used  for  making  wheels  and  other  parts  of  locomotives, 
which  are  cast  to  pattern  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  east-iron ;  and 
even  such  large  irregularly  shaped  objects  as  the  sterns  and  stem-frames 
of  steamers  are  similarly  produced.  In  these  oases  the  castings  are 
rendered  souod  by  the  addition  of  ferro-silioon  or  silico-fenEO-mai^^anese, 
a  process  known  as  steel-casting  without  blow-holes,  which  was  originally 
introduced  at  Terre-NcHre  in  Franosi  Special  precautions  are  also  required 
in  moulding ;  the  »irface  of  the  mould  must  be  very  refractory  and 
highly  polished,  while  possessing  a  certain  peimeability  to  gases.  *  'At 
Gratz  in  Styria,  rails  and  castings  of  parts  of  locomotives  are  sometimes 
made  from  the  same  charge  of  op^hearth  steeL  In  such  cases  the 
rail-ingots  are  poured  firsts  and  the  metal  remaining  in  the  ladle  ia 
tempered  with  ferro-eilicon  for  the  pattern  castings.  The  amount  of 
silicon  necessary  fox  the  latter  purpose  is  35  lbs.  per  5^ton  charge,  whick 
is  added  in  the  form  of  350  lbs.  of  10  per  cent  ferro-silicon,  previously 
mielted  in  a  crucible  and  poured  into  the  ladle.  The  average  compo- 
sition of  the  casting  is — 

Carbon,  0'4'0*5 ;  sflicxm,  0*3~0'4 ;  manganese,  0*45-0*6 ;  phosphoroi^  0*06-0H)9. 
.     The  tensile  strength  is  about  38  tons  per  square  inch|  with  10  to  14 
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per  cent  ehmgaiion,  and  20  to  40  per  c&at  contraction  on  f lacttiie ;  such 
cMtiBga  must  be  annealed  before  they  can  be  used. 

The  action  of  eilioon  in  consolidating  steel  castings  is  not  well  under- 
stood. Pburcel  considers  it  due  to  the  reduction  of  oxide  of  iron  in  tiie 
m^al  with  the  pfodaction  of  silica,  which  combines  with  iron  ot  man- 
ganese oxides  to  form  a  slag  without  giving  off  any  gas;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  a  oarburized  tempering  material,  such  as  spie- 
gaidasn,  is  used,  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  of  iron  being  effected  by 
carbon,  carbonie  oxide  is  evolTed,  and  may  be  entangled  in  the  casting, 
rendering  it  unsound.  Miiller  considers  the  effect  to  be  mainly  physical ; 
the  silicon,  by  reducing  the  solvent  power  of  the  metal  for  hydrogen, 
ptomotes  the  separation  of  that  gas  while  it  is  still  liquid. 

Man^fmlaium  of  Sted  Ingots.^-When  the  ingots  have  solidified  in  the 
oastiDg-{Mt,  they  are  stri|^d  by  removing  the  moulds  by  the  iogot^crane, 
which  in  most  cases  is  readily  done,  as  the  ingots  are  bmader  below  than 
abova  When,  however,  the  mould  cannot  be  detached,  it  is  lifted  with 
the  enclosed  ingot  and  placed  upon  the  framing  of  a  hydraulic  press  or 
tutminnr  adjoining  the  pit^  where  the  "  sticker  "  is  forced  out  by  the  ram 
acting  from  abova  Formerly  ingots  were  invariably  hammeied  before 
being  passed  through  the  rolling-mill,  but  the  practice  is  now  generally 
givefi  up,  accept  for  the  very  heaviest  forgings,  and  even  with  these  the 
hydraulic  forging-press  (see  p.  309)  is  coming  gradually  into  use,  and 
iHll  probably  supersede  the  hammer.  For  working  the  ingots,  they 
must  be  brought  to  a  full  orange-red  heat,  which  is  usually  done  in  a 
re-bealing  furnace  of  the  Siemens,  Bicheroux,  or  some  analogous  form. 
These  are  made  of  considerable  length,  with  the  head  sloping  from  the 
flue  end  towards  the  flre-bridge  at  about  1  in  9  or  10,  so  that  the  ingot 
introduced  at  the  upper  or  colder  end  may  be  gradually  rolled  downwards 
until  raised  to  the  required  heat,  which  requires  about  three  hour& 
If  intended  for  rails,  it  is  then  passed  through  the  oogging-miU  and 
ted«eed  to  a  paraUel-sided  bloom,  which  when  re-heated  is  rolled  to  the 
pioper  section  at  one  operation  in  the  raal-*milL  The  rails  are  sawn  to 
the  proper  length,  giving  a  short  piece  or  crop  from  either  end.  These 
are  in  some  cases  sold  for  wire-drawing  or  other  uses,  but  more  gene- 
rally they  are  re-melted  in  the  open-heaiih  furnace ;  in  any  case,  they 
an  a  source  of  waste  and  loss  in  the  manufacture.  It  is,  therefore, 
customary  in  lail-making  to  diminish  the  proportion  of  crop-ends  by 
using  heavy  ingota,  which  aUow  several  lengths  of  rail  to  be  cut  from 
a  single  rolled  bar:  Thus  at  Eston  four  30-feet  rails  of  the  heaviest 
section  ate  made  from  a  single  ingot  of  35  cwts.  with  only  one  pair  of 
crop-enda  At  Workington  a  three-rail  ingot  is  passed  nine  times 
thtough  the  cogging-mill  and  thirteen  times  through  the  rail-mill  to 
ptoduee  the  finished  section. 

Gjer^  Saaking-PiL — ^An  important  economy  has  been  realised  in  the 
toQing  <rf  steel  ingots  by  utilising  the  heat  given  out  by  the  metal  on  soli- 
dification for  the  purpose  of  bangijig  it  to  the  proper  tempemture  for 
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cogging  and  rolling  without  the  use  of  the  re-heating  furnace.  This  is 
done  by  the  so-called  soaking-pit,  introduced  in  1882  by  Mn  John  Gjeis^ 
which  consists  of  a  square  pit  or  cell,  a  little  wider  than  the  base  of  the 
ingot  and  somewhat  deeper  than  its  length,  haying  an  inner  lining  of  fire- 
brick 9  inches  thick.  The  ingot  when  stripped  from  the  mould  is  remoyed 
by  the  crane  as  soon  as  it  can  be  handled  with  safety,  but  before  the  metal 
has  completely  solidified  throughout,  and  placed  in  the  pit  and  closely 
coyered.  The  heat  giyen  out  by  the  ingot,  which. under  ordinary  circum- 
stances is  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere,  is  absorbed  and  stored  up  by 
the  brickwork ;  and  supposing  the  latter  to  be  cold,  the  heat  of  two 
ingots  will  be  sufficient  to  warm  it  up  sufficiently  to  bring  subsequent 
ingots  to  a  uniform  heat  for  rolling  in  about  an  hour.  When  the  brickwork 
becomes  overheated,  it  may  be  cooled  by  dropping  in  a  lump  of  bitumi- 
Xious  coal,  when  the  surplus  heat  is  absorbed  in  the  gasification  of  the 
yolatile  content& 

The  soaking-pits  are  usually  arranged  in  groups  of  six  in  any  con- 
yenient  position  between  the  casting-pit  and  the  rolling-mill.  Their 
application  is  illustrated  in  figs.  115,  116,  which  represent  the  arrange- 
ments adopted  at  the  Blochaim  Works  of  the  Steel  Company  of  Scot- 
land, where  open-hearth  steel  is  made  on  a  yery  lai^e  scale  for  ship- 
building purposes  The  melting-furnaces,  twelve  in  number,  are  arranged 
in  a  row,  having  a  line  of  railway  parallel  to  them,  upon  which  a  loco- 
motive draws  a  carnage,  a,  fig.  11.6,  conveying  a  ladle  for  the  steel  and 
a  mould  for  the  slag.  About  the  middle  of  the  row  of  furnaces  is  a  20- 
ton  hydraulic  lift,  6,  which  raises  the  ladle  until  a  pair  of  horns  on  each 
side  of  the  pouring-lip  come  in  contact  with  brackets,  which  are  so 
placed  that  it  is  kept  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  until  the  whole 
contents  are  poured  into  the  second  or  casting-ladle,  e,  which  is  attached 
to  a  central  crane  like  that  of  a  Bessemer  pit^  but  which  has  no  lifting 
motion.  The  charge  when  transferred  is  brought  over  the  moulds  in 
the  casting-pit,  d,  and  cast  in  the  usual  way.  This  method  of  transfer 
is  found  to  be  beneficial  in  mixing  the  contents  of  the  chaige,  and  pro- 
duces great  uniformity  in  the  ingots,  while  the  time  of  casting  is  about 
fifteen  minutes  less  than  by  the  old  method.  The  .pit  is  40  feet  in 
diameter  and  3  feet  deep.  It  has  three  ingot-cranes,  e,  with  lifting 
powers  of  2  and  3  tons,  which  may  be  used  separately  or  combined. 
Between  the  cranes  are  two  sets  of  soaking-pits,  /,  each  with  six  cells, 
varying  in  capacity  for  ingots  from  30  cwts.  to  3  tons  each«  Two  of  the 
three  cranes  lift  the  ingots  from  the  moulds  and  deposit  them  in  the 
soaking-pit^  while  the  third  or  central  crane  lifts  them  when  soaked  or 
re-heated  and  places  them  on  a  tipping-carriage,  g,  at  the  end  of  the 
feed-rollers  of  the  cogging-milL  This  carriage  is  worked  by  a  hydraulic 
engine,  so  that  the  ingot  is  deposited  witho.ut  shock  on  the  feed-rollers 
of  the  milL 

The  cogging-mill.  A,  has  hollow  steel  rolls,  with  32-inoh  centres  and 
edging-giooyes  on  each;  sida    The  top  roll  is  .balanced  by  hydraulic  preq^e^ 
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placed  under  the  bed-plate,  and  has  a  lift  of  14  inches.  The  setUng 
screws  for  the  rolls  are  worked  by  sorew-and-worm  wheels  driven  by  a 
WUIans  steam-engine.  The  ingot  is  tamed  from  flat  to  edge,  or  vice 
reni,  when  on  the  feed-rolls,  by  arms  put  in  motion  by  hydraulic  engines 
I^aced  below  them. 


The  mill  is  manned  by  one  man  and  two  boys,  one  of  whom  attends 
lo  the  setting  and  the  other  to  the  tnnuDg-  and  feeding-gear.  The  mill- 
eii^i>e,j,  has  two  3&-ini:h  cylinders,  4  feet  stroke,  and  is  geared  in  the 
proportion  of  2J  to  1.  Tfae  tolls  make  28  revolutions  or  180  feet  ciicnm- 
ferential  speed  per  minute.     The  ingots  remain  about  twenty  minutes  in 
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the  mould  after  casting,  when  they  are  stripped  and  transferred  to  the 
Boaking-pit,  where  they  remain  ahoat  55  minutes,  being  then  passed 
through  the  cogging-mill  and  reduced  to  section,  which  operation,  to- 
gether with  the  subsequent  shearing  to  the  specified  weight,  requires 
about  five  minutes.  The  hydraulic  guillotine  shearing-machine,  h^  having 
a  working  pressure  of  1,000  tons,  and  capable  of  shearing  slabs  2  feet 
broad  and  8  inches  thick,  is  placed  behind  the  mill,  and  has  feed-rollers, 
which  pass  the  sheared  slab  on  to  the  bogie,  Z,  whence  it  is  carried,  on 
raOs,  to  the  re-heating  furnace  of  the  plate-mill. 

Manufaeiure  of  Compound  Plates, — ^Armour-plates  having  a  steel  face 
upon  a  wrought-iron  backing  are  made  by  running  molten  steel  upon 
malleable  iron  plates.  For  this  purpose  a  face-plate  of  steel  containing 
about  0*5  per  cent,  carbon  is  attached  by  steel  screws  to  soft  iron  plates, 
so  as  to  leave  a  space  between  them  to  receive  the  liquid  steel  The 
mould  so  prepared  is  heated  to  redness,  and  placed  on  edge  in  a  mould- 
ing-box sunk  in  a  casting-pit,  the  wrought-iron  backing  being  in  contact 
with  one  side  of  the  box,  whUe  on  the  steel  side  a  layer  of  sand  is  inter- 
posed :  the  spaces  at  the  ends  are  also  rammed  with  sand.  When  the 
mould  is  ready,  open-hearth  or  Bessemer  steel  is  run,  as  hot  as  possible, 
from  the  ladle  into  a  trough  with  several  feeding-holes  discharging  into 
the  space  between  the  plates.  Owing  to  the  very  high  temperature  of  the 
liquid  steel,  the  surface  of  the  iron  plate  is  sufficiently  softened  to  effect 
complete  union  between  the  two  metals.  The  compound  slabs,  when 
sufficiently  cooled,  are  removed  to  the  rolling-mill  and  finished  to  the 
proper  size,  the  screws  and  pieces  of  steel  forming  the  sides  being 
removed  in  the  final  shearing.  The  proportions  adopted  for  the  slab  of 
a  compound  plate  8  inches  thick  when  finished,  are  12  inches  for  the 
wrought-iron  foundation,  2  inches  for  the  steel  face-plate,  and  a  space  of 
5  or  6  inches  for  the  liquid  steel ;  about  one-third  steel  to  two-thirds 
iron. 

Partial  Dsgarburization  op  Cast-Iron  bt  Cembntation. — The  fact 
that  articles  of  cast-iron  become  softened  if  imbedded  in  ferric  oxide,  and 
maintained  for  a  considerable  time  at  a  high  temperature,  was  published 
by  B^umur  so  long  ago  as  1722.  The  invention  of  this  process  is, 
however,  generally  ascribed  to  Mr.  Samuel  Lucas,  to  whom  a  patent 
was  granted  in  1804  for  a  method  of  softening  cast-iron  by  cementation 
with  ''  ironstone  ore,  or  some  of  the  metallic  oxides,  lime,  or  any  com- 
bination of  these."  The  castings  to  be  softened  are  packed  in  cast-iron 
crucibles,  containing  finely  powdered  red  hsematite,  and  arranged  in 
rows  one  above  another  in  a  furnace  somewhat  resembling  the  ordinary 
cementation  chamber.  When  the  furnace  has  been  chai^ged,  all  the 
openings  are  carefuUy  closed  and  the  fire  is  lighted,  the  temperature  being 
gradually  raised  so  as  to  reach  a  red  heat  in  about  twenty-four  hours ; 
the  firing  is  subsequently  continued  during  from  three  to  five  days, 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  malleable  metal  required. 

When  withdrawn  from  the  furnace,  articles  which  have  been  subjected 
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to  this  tTeatment  present  the  appearance  of  ordinary  malleable  iron,  but 
are  lighter  in  colour;  their  fractured  surfaces  are  white  and  finely  granulari 
and  occasionally  present  a  silky  appearance  not  unlike  that  exhibited  by 
toft  ateeL  When  the  thickness  of  the  object  is  at  all  considerable,  a 
kernel  of  unchanged  cast-iron  is  frequently  left  in  the  centre ;  this  may 
sometimes  be  btoken  by  bending  without  occasioning  the  rupture  of  the 
external  akin  of  malleable  iron. 

It  is  essential  for  the  success  of  this  process  that  the  metal  used  for 
the  castings  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  silicon,  and  not  contain 
much  manganese. 

The  principal  application  of  this  process  is  to  small  articles  of  hard* 
warsi  such  as  keys,  buckles,  gun-furniture,  stirrups,  bits,  &c  The 
stratum  of  malleable  metal  thus  obtained  on  the  surface  of  cast-iron 
may  be  extenially  converted  into  steel  by  a  process  of  case-hardening,  so 
that  the  same  object  may,  at  different  depths,  be  successively  composed  of 
cast-iron,  wrought-iron,  and  steel ;  cheap  articles  of  cutlery,  prepared  in 
thk  way,  are  known  in  the  trade  as  ruMieel  goods. 

In  the  modification  known  as  the  Siemens  ore- process,  as  dia- 
tinguished  fiom  the  scrap  or  Martin  process,  the  bath  of  pig-iron  is 
decarborized  by  the  addition  of  hnmatite  in  lumps,  which  causes  a  violent 
boiling.  When  the  metal  is  nearly  of  the  right  temper,  it  is  allowed  to 
rest,  so  that  the  slag  may  separate,  and  a  little  limestone  is  added  to 
recover  some  of  the  iron.  From  20  to  24  cwts.  of  ore  are  used  in  a 
^toQ  charge,  about  one-half  of  it  being  reduced  and  recovered  in  the 
ingota.  About  1  per  cent  more  spiegel  and  1  cwt.  per  ton  more  coal  are 
required  than  in  tiie  scrap  process.  Usually  the  two  methods  are  com- 
l»ned,  the  ore  being  mainly  used  for  tempering  tlie  steel  if  too  hard. 

A  process  intended  for  the  production  of  small  articles  that  have 
been  hitherto  made  as  malleable  castings  has  been  recently  introduced 
from  Sweden  by  Mr.  T.  Nordenfeldt.  The  material,  called  mU%9-7netal^ 
which  is  essentiaUy  wroi^ht-iron,  is  melted  in  crucibles,  the  very  high 
temperature  required  being  obtained  by  the  combustion  of  petroleum- 
vapour  in  specially  constructed  furnaces^  and  the  requisite  fluidity  is 
obtained  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  aluminium  before 
pouring.  The  appearance  of  large  objects  made  by  this  process  when 
fiactured,  is  very  similar  to  that  of  steel  castings  made  with  an  addition 
of  sihoon. 

Habdiniho  akd  Tsmpsbino  Stkbl. — All  varieties  of  wrought-iron 
containing  above  0*25  per  cent,  of  carbon  possess  the  property  of  becom- 
ing hardened  by  sudden  cooling  from  a  high  temperature.  Steel  thus 
treated  is  found  to  possess  a  lower  specific  gravity  than  before  hardening, 
bat  on  being  again  heated,  and  allowed  to  cool  gradually,  its  original 
density,  softness,  and  malleability  are  restored. 

In  manufacturing  objects  of  steel,  the  metal  is  filed  or  turned  into  the 
required  fonn  when  in  a  soft  state,  and  is  subsequently  hardened  by 
being  strongly  heated  and  rapidly  cooled. 
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In  doing  this,  however,  it  Ib  difficult  to  arrive  directly  at  the  exact 
degree  of  hardness  best  fitted  for  the  purpose  to  which  the  instrument 
is  to  be  applied,  and  it  is  therefore  customary  to  give  to  the  metal  in  the 
first  instance  a  considerable  degree  of  hardness,  and  afterwards  to  soften 
it  by  an  operation  called  **  tempering."  In  this  the  workman  is  guided 
by  the  various  colours  assumed  by  the  surface  of  the  metal  during  the 
progress  of  the  operation,  and  when  the  proper  colour  makes  its  appear- 
ance, the  object  is  suddenly  cooled.  These  tints,  some  of  which  are 
extremely  brilliant,  are  probably  occasioned  by  films  of  oxide  correspond- 
ing with  considerable  exactitude  to  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  the 
metal  is  exposed,  and  they  consequently  serve  as  a  tolerably  accurate 
guide  in  determining  the  hardness  which  the  object  will  acquire  on 
being  cooled. 

The  following  colours  appear  in  succession  on  the  sur&ce  of  a  plate 
of  steel  when  exposed  to  a  progressive  heat  A  piece  of  polished  and 
hardened  steel,  subsequently  heated  to  220"*  C,  has  a  faint  yellow  colour, 
and  is  well  suited  for  lancets  and  other  instruments  requiring  an  extremely 
fine  edge.  When  tempered  at  230**,  a  faint  straw-colour  tint  is  obtained, 
which  is  well  adapted  for  razors  and  suigeons'  amputating  knives.  Steel 
seasoned  at  243°  is  of  a  full  yellow  colour ;  this  is  tougher  than  the 
above,  and  is  the  tint  to  which  penknives  are  usually  tempered.  At  255* 
it  acquires  a  brownish-yellow  tint,  which  is  the  colour  best  fitted  for 
chisels  and  shears  for  cutting  metals. 

Axes  and  plane-irons  are  tempered  at  about  265*",  which  develops  a 
brown  shade  intermixed  with  purple  spots.  For  table-knives  and  cloth- 
shears  a  temperature  of  277''  is  employed,  which  gives  a  purple  colour  to 
the  metal  so  treated.  For  swords  and  watch-springs  the  metal  is  cooled 
when  of  a  bright-blue  colour ;  this  tint  very  nearly  corresponds  with  a 
temperature  of  288°. 

At  293°  steel  assumes  a  fine  blue  colour,  and  is  at  this  stage  well 
adapted  for  small  shears  and  ordinary  chisels  ;  at  316°  it  takes  a  dark- 
blue  colour,  which  is  that  best  fitted  for  large  saws,  the  teeth  of  which 
require  to  be  bent  by  hammering. 

The  absolute  strength  and  toughness  of  steel  is  much  increased 
when  the  tempering  is  effected  with  oil  instead  of  water.  The  large 
tubes  used  for  ordnance  are  now  generally  tempered  in  this  way.  Pointed 
steel  projectiles  for  piercing  armour  plates  are  cast  in  metal  moulds,  and 
hardened  at  the  points  by  heating  to  redness  and  dipping  in  water  until 
they  are  no  longer  visibly  red,  the  final  cooling  being  effected  in  an  oil- 
bath  containing  at  least  four  times  as  much  oil  by  weight  as  the  object 
to  be  immersed. 

Damcucening^  by  which  a  surface  is  obtained  covered  by  a  variety  of 
figures  resembling  the  water-lines  on  certain  kinds  of  silk,  ia  produced 
by  repeatedly  drawing  out,  doubling  up,  and  welding  together  a  bar  com- 
posed of  a  mixture  of  steel  and  iron,  and  subsequently  treating  with  an 
acid.     When  an  article,  such  as  a  sword-blade  or  gun-barrel,  made  of 
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this  mixtuie  is  washed  with  a  weak  acid,  its  surface  becomes  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  unequally  attacked,  as  the  surface  of  the  iron  retains  its 
metallic  lustre,  while  that  of  the  steel  is  left  covered  with  a  black  firmly 
adherent  coating  of  carbon.  This  gives  rise  to  the  peculiar  wavy  figures 
which  may  be  observed  on  the  once  celebrated  sword-blades  of  Damascus. 
The  production  of  the  three  principal  staples  of  iron  manufacture, 
namely,  pig-iron,  wrought-iron  (chiefly  as  puddled  bars),  and  steel  ingots, 
in  the  more  important  iron-making  countries  of  the  world,  for  the  years 
1884  and  1885,  was  as  follows  :  ^— 

PBODuonoN  OF  Pio-Ibon,  Wbought-Ibon,  and  Stbxl. 


Countriei^ 

Tear. 

Pig-iron. 

Wrouffht-Iron. 

steel. 

United  Kingdom       .        .    J 
.  United  States    .         .         .    | 

Genuaay  .... 

Fnmoe       .... 

Bdgtina    ....    1 

Aoitria-Hangary 

Swedea     .... 

1884 
1885 
1884 
1885 

1884 
1885 
1884 
1885 
1884 
1885 
1884 
1885 
1884 

statute  Tons. 
7,811,727 
7,415,469 
4,097,869 
4,044,526 

statute  Tons. 
2,287,535 
1,911,125 
1,724,795 
1,597,955 

Statute  Tons. 
1,774,926 
1,888,045 
1,550,880 
1.712,274 

Metric  Tons. 

8,572,155 

8,761,776 

1,865,247 

1,628,941 

750,812 

714,677 

796,620 

760,000 

480,584 

Metric  Tods. 

1,593,000 

1,408,000 

1,449,064 

1,432,500 

471,040 

454,227 

846,584 

355,412 

292,198 

Metric  Tons. 

1,188,500 

1,140,500 

509,516 

527,048 

185.916 

146,189 

225,752 

217,690 

74,241 

Analysis  of  Cast-Iron,  Wkought-Ibon,  and  Steel. 

Preparatory  to  its  examination,  the  metal  must  be  reduced  to  a  suit- 
able state  of  division,  either  by  boring,  turning,  or  planing ;  in  the  case 
of  white-iron,  it  may  be  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder  in  a  steel  crushing- 
mortar.  It  is  generally  considered  preferable,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
sTeiage  sample  of  a  pig,  to  bore  completely  through  it,  so  that  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  graphite,  which  is  occasionally  found  concentrated 
towards  the  centre,  may  be  included  in  the  borings.  The  borings  obtained 
in  this  way  are,  when  necessary,  further  reduced  and  thoroughly  mixed 
by  trituration  in  a  Wedgwood  or  large  agate  mortar.  In  the  analysis 
of  pig-iron  the  proportions  of  the  following  constituents  are  usually 
determined,  namely,  carbon,  distinguishing  the  graphitic  from  that  in 
the  combined  state ;  silicon,  sulphur,  phosphorus  and  manganese ;  and 
in  certain  cases  such  metals  as  arsenic,  lead,  and  copper  are  estimated. 


*  In  many 
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The  amount  of  aluminium,  magnesium,  and  calcium  it  sometimes  also 
determined. 

Sulphur. — ^About  10  grammes  of  the  borings  are  slowly  dissolred 
in  concentrated  hydrochloric  add,  and  the  evolved  gases  may  be  passed 
through  a  solution  of  lead  acetate  slightly  acidified  with  acetic  acid ;  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  disengaged  precipitates  lead  as  sulphide,  which  is 
collected  on  a  filter  and  washed,  and  subsequently  converted  into  sulphate 
of  lead,  from  the  weight  of  which  the  percentage  of  sulphur  is  calculated. 
Instead  of  conducting  the  gases  through  a  solution  of  lead  acetate,  they 
may  be  passed  through  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  silver 
sulphide  will  be  precipitated,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  dark- 
coloured  compound  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  evolved  hydrocarbons 
on  the  silver  salt  The  precipitate  is  separated  by  filtration  and  dissolved 
in  fuming  nitric  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  and  the  whole  eva- 
porated nearly  to  dryness.  The  silver  chloride  is  removed  by  filtra- 
tion, and  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  filtrate  thrown  down  by  solution  of 
barium  chloride. 

The  contents  of  the  flask,  after  the  metal  has  been  fully  acted  upon, 
are  transferred  to  a  procelain  basin  and  evapoiut-ed  to  dryness,  the  mass 
digested  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  water  afterwards 
added.  The  insoluble  residue,  consisting  of  silica  and  graphite,  is 
washed  by  decantation  and  collected  in  a  platinum  dish ;  the  decanted 
liquid  is  reserved  for  the  estimation  of  manganese,  &c. 

Carbon  as  Grafhitk. — The  mixed  silica  and  graphite  are  separated 
by  the  action  of  a  warm  solution  of  pure  potash ;  the  silica  is  dissolved, 
and  the  graphite  (which  remains  insoluble)  is  washed  with  water,  and 
dried  by  exposure  for  some  time  to  a  temperature  of  about  120"  C,  after 
which  it  is  weighed.  Upon  subsequently  burning  the  graphite  in  a 
muffle,  it  usually  leaves  a  small  quantity  of  a  reddish  ash,  which  must 
be  deducted  from  the  former  weight ;  this,  after  fusion  with  nitre  and 
sodium  carbonate,  may  be  separately  examined. 

Silicon. — The  silica  dissolved  by  potash  is  recovered  in  the  usual 
manner  by  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  residue  is  digested 
with  acidulated  water,  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  ignited  and 
weighed.  The  amount  of  silicon  in  the  iron  is  calculated  from  the  silica 
obtained.  After  weighing,  the  silica  may  be  examined  for  titanic  oxide, 
wliich  may  also  be  present  in  the  filtrate. 

Manqakssb. — ^The  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  separated  from  silica 
and  graphite,  may  be  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  one  of  which, 
representing  five  grammes  of  iron,  is  sufficient  for  the  estimation  of 
manganese.  The  iron  in  the  liquid  having  been  peroxidised  by  nitric 
acid,  the  solution  must  be  neutralized  by  addition  of  sodium  carbonate ; 
sodium  acetate  is  added,  and  the  liquid  boiled,  when  the  iron  will  be 
completely  separated  as  insoluble  basic  acetate.  The  filtrate  containing 
manganese  is  rendered  alkaline  by  ammonia,  and.  after  the  addition  of 
a  few  drops  of  bromine,  is  boiled  during  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 
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The  hydiated  oxide  of  manganese,  which  is  thus  separated  from  the 
liquid,  is  collected,  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed  as  MnjO^  which 
famishes,  by  calenlation,  the  quantity  of  manganese  present 

The  following  rapid  indirect  method  of  determining  manganese  is 
used  at  Grati.  The  nitric  acid  solution  that  has  served  for  the  Eggertz 
carbon  determination  is  boiled  with  an  addition  of  peroxide  of  lead 
(PbOf)  and  filtered  through  asbestos,  which  gives  a  clear  rose-coloured 
solution  from  the  formation  of  permanganic  acid,  the  amount  of  which 
may  be  determined  by  comparing  the  tint  with  that  of  a  permanganate 
adution  of  known  composition,  or  preferably  by  a  standardized  fer- 
loos  salt  Red-lead,  a  mixture  of  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  lead,  is 
generally  used  instead  of  pure  peroxide;  but  as  the  latter  is  the 
active  agent,  a  laxger  quantity  is  necessary,  and  more  nitrate  of  lead 
is  produced. 

PaoBPHORUS. — ^For  the  estimation  of  phosphorus  about  5  grammes 
of  the  borings  may  be  acted  upon  with  warm  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  in 
a  flask  with  a  long  neck,  and,  after  complete  solution  of  the  metal,  the 
contents  of  the  flask  are  transferred  to  a  porcelain  basin,  and  evaporated 
to  dryness;  the  residue  is  moistened  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
add  and  again  heated  to  expel  nitric  acid.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  diluted,  filtered,  nearly  neutralized  with 
carbonate  of  ammonium,  and  the  iron  in  solution  reduced  to  protoxide 
by  the  addition  of  sodium  sulphite  to  the  gently  heated  liquid  ;  the  sub- 
sequent addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  expels  excess  of  sulphurous 
snhydrida  Sodium  acetate  and  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  ferric  chloride 
sre  then  added,  and  the  liquid  boiled ;  the  phosphoric  acid  is  thus  pre- 
cipitated as  basic  ferric  phosphate  with  some  basic  acetate.  The  liquid 
is  rapidly  filtered  with  as  little  exposure  to  the  air  as  possible,  the 
precipitate  slightly  washed,  and  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solu- 
tion neutralized  with  ammonium  carbonate,  and  a  mixture  of  ammonia 
and  ammonium  sulphide  added ;  it  is  then  gently  heated  to  insure  the 
conversion  of  the  phosphate  of  iron  into  sulphide.  The  latter  is  after- 
wards removed  by  filtration,  washed  with  dilute  sulphide  of  am- 
monium, and  the  phosphoric  acid  precipitated  from  the  solution  in  the 
luual  maimer  as  ammonio-magnesium  phosphate,  and  weighed  as  mag- 
nesium pyrophosphate,  from  the  weight  of  which  the  amount  of  phos- 
phoms  is  calculated. 

When  the  amount  of  phosphorus  present  is  small,  the  following 
process  may  be  advantageously  employed  for  its  determination.  Dissolve 
about  5  grammes  of  the  metal  to  be  examined  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid, 
tnd  evaporate  nearly  to  dryness ;  take  up  again  by  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid,  dilute  with  water,  filter,  add  molybdate  of  ammo- 
mum,  and  allow  it  to  stand  twenty-four  hours  in  a  warm  place.  The 
yellow  precipitate  which  falls  is  separated  by  filtration,  washed  with  a 
weak  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate,  and  dissolved  in  dilute  ammonia 
•lighUy  warmed ;  the  phosphoric  acid  is  re-precipitated  by  addition  of 
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the  usual  magnesium  solution,  and  the  resulting  salt  ignited  and  weighed 
as  magnesium  pyrophosphate. 

Combined  Carbon. — ^In  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  combined 
carbon,  5  grammes  of  the  metal  may  be  dissolved  in  an  acid  solution  of 
cupric  chloride,  or  preferably  in  a  neutral  solution  of  a  double  chloride  of 
copper  and  sodium,  or  of  copper  and  ammonium ;  the  insoluble  residue 
vhich  remains  after  the  complete  action  of  this  solvent,  is  collected  and 
washed,  and,  when  dried,  submitted  to  combustion  with  cupric  oxide  in 
a  current  of  oxygen;  a  gas  combustion-furnace  is  most  conveniently 
employed  for  this  purpose.  The  total  amount  of  carbon  in  the  metal  is 
calculated  from  the  weight  of  carbonic  acid  (carbonic  anhydride)  absorbed 
by  solution  of  potash  in  the  usual  manner.  The  carbon  existing  in  a 
state  of  combination  will  be  represented  by  the  excess  afforded  by  this 
process  over  that  of  the  direct  estimation  of  carbon  in  the  form  of 
graphite,  as  already  described. 

Instead  of  operating  as  above  directed,  about  5  grammes  of  the  metal, 
in  small  pieces,  may  be  introduced  into  a  flask,  covered  with  water,  and 
iodine  added  The  mixture  is,  from  time  to  time,  shaken,  and  is  allowed 
to  stand  until  all  the  free  iodine  has  been  taken  up ;  more  iodine  is  now 
added,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  heating;  for  every  part  of  iron 
operated  on  about  five  parts  of  iodine  are  required.  If  the  metal  has  been 
reduced  to  a  finely  divided  state,  the  operation  will  be  complete  when  the 
whole  has  been  dissolved  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  iron  has  been  used 
in  the  form  of  chippings  of  considerable  size,  the  action  may  be  arrested 
as  soon  as  a  sufficient  weight  has  entered  into  solution.  In  this  case 
the  portions  remaining  undissolved  must  be  taken  out,  carefully  washed, 
dried,  and  re-weighed ;  the  second  weighing,  deducted  from  the  first,  will 
represent  the  weight  of  the  dissolved  metal 

The  solid  residue  is  separated  from  the  brown  solution  by  decantation, 
and  is  then  carefully  washed  by  the  same  means ;  the  final  washings  are 
filtered  through  a  tube,  of  which  the  end  is  drawn  out  and  closed  by  a 
plug  of  asbestos.  After  being  finally  washed  it  is  dried,  and  when  dry  the 
tube  with  its  contents,  together  with  the  remaining  portion  of  dry  solid 
residue,  is  introduced  into  a  porcelain  or  hard  glass  tube,  mixed  with 
cupric  oxide,  and  its  combustion  effected  by  a  current  of  oxygen.  The 
resulting  CO,,  after  passing  through  a  tube  containing  calcium  chloride, 
is  absorbed  by  caustic  potash  and  weighed  in  the  usual  way.  From 
the  weight  of  CO^  obtained,  the  amount  of  total  carbon  is  calculated 
From  this  must  be  deducted  the  amount  of  graphitic  carbon,  previously 
determined,  and  the  difference  will  represent  the  combined  carbon  present 
Bromine  may  be  employed  in  place  of  iodine,  but  the  results  .obtained 
are  not  so  accurate,  being  generally  too  low. 

According  to  Sir  F.  Abel,^  when  steel  is  dissolved  by  digestion  in 
chromic  acid  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  without  heating,  a  residue  is 
obtained  containing  iron  and  carbon,  whose  composition  is  represented 

1  '  Prooeedingt  of  the  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineer*,'  1886,  p.  46.  * 
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approximately  by  the  formula  YejC  (Fe  93-3,  C  677  per  cent)  The 
proportion  of  this  substance  varies  with  the  state  of  the  metal,  which, 
if  soft  or  annealed,  yields  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  account  practically 
for  the  whole  of  the  contained  carbon ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  none 
is  obtained  from  hardened  steel,  the  carbon  being  then  entirely  combined. 
With  tempered  steels  the  amount  of  carbide  varies  with  the  heat  em- 
ployed in  tempering,  thus  at  a  straw  tint  30  per  cent.,  and  at  a  deep 
blue  42  per  cent  of  the  total  carbon  present  were  obtained  in  this  condi- 
tion. A  similar  substance  was  obtained  by  Miiller  from  spiegeleisen,  and 
described  under  the  name  of  amorphous  iron. 

MiKUTB  Tragbs  of  Forsion  Mstai^ — About  30  grammes  of  the 
iron  or  steel  should  be  employed  in  the  examination  for  metals  precipi- 
tated by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  e,g,<,  lead,  copper,  &c.  The  metal  to  be 
examined  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution,  diluted, 
partly  neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  submitted  to  the  action 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  After  saturation  with  the  gas  the  liquid  is 
allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  several  hours,  and  the  small  quantity  of 
precipitate  which  subsides  is  examined  for  the  various  metals  by  ordinary 
analytical  processes. 

Chromium  and  vanadium  aro  to  be  looked  for  in  the  carbonaceous 
residue  obtained  by  dissolving  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  iron  in  weak 
acids ;  aluminium,  calcium,  and  magnesium  may  be  estimated  in  the 
filtrate  by  the  usual  processes. 

Egokrtz's  Procbsses. 

DHermination  of  Carbon. — This  is  a  process  founded  on  the  use  of 
standard  solutions,  and  is  based  on  the  fact  that  when  iron  containing 
carbon  is  treated  with  nitric  acid  slightly  diluted  and  warm,  the  com- 
bined carbon  is  converted  into  a  dark  brown  colouring-matter,  while 
the  graphitic  portion  remains  unattacked. 

By  addition  of  water  the  solution  may  be  brought  to  the  colour  of  a 
itandaid  liquid,  obtained  by  dissolving  a  given  weight  of  a  steel  of  known 
composition,  and  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  the  metal  under  examination 
is  subsequently  determined  by  measuring  the  volume  of  its  solution. 

Pure  nitric  acid  diluted  to  a  density  of  1*20  is  employed,  and  the 
qnantity  of  metal  operated  on  is  usually  0*10  gramme.  The  steel,  in  the 
form  of  filings  which  have  been  previously  passed  through  a  metallic 
sieve,  of  which  the  meshes  aro  less  than  0*004  inch  in  diameter,  is 
attacked,  in  a  test  tube  or  small  flask,  by  acid  of  the  density  above 
specified.  If  the  metal  contains  but  little  carbon,  from  1  *5  to  2  c.c.  of 
acid  will  be  sufficient  for  the  solution  of  0*10  gramme  of  filings,  but  if 
the  amount  of  carbon  be  large,  as  in  the  case  of  spiegeleisen,  from  4  to 
5  cc  will  be  required.  By  the  aid  of  a  moderate  heat  solution  is 
almost  immediately  effected,  attended  by  effervescence,  and  black  flocks, 
ill  greater  or  less  abundance,  will  be  observed  floating  in  the  liquid. 
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In  order  to  obtain  uniform  results,  it  is  necessary  that  the  trials  should 
be  conducted  at  the  same  temperature  and  under  similar  conditionfL 
To  this  end  the  tube  in  which  the  solution  is  being  prepared  is  placed  in 
a  water -bath  and  kept  constantly  at  a  temperature  of  about  SO*  C 
The  black  flocks,  above  alluded  to,  are  seen  gradually  to  dissolve  with 
evolution  of  bubbles  of  gas,  and  the  liquid  becomes  proportionately  darker 
in  colour. 

At  the  expiration  of  three  hours  complete  solution  is  effected,  and  the 
tube  and  its  contents  are  rapidly  cooled  by  being  plunged  in  cold  water. 
The  liquid  is  then  poured  into  a  burette,  graduated  to  tenths  of  a  c.c 
Finally,  it  is  diluted  with  water  until  its  colour  exactly  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  standard  solution  obtained  by  dissolving  an  equal  weight  of 
steel  of  which  the  composition  has  been  previously  ascertained ;  this  aola- 
tion,  for  comparison,  must  be  contained  in  a  tube  having  the  same  diameter, 
and  made  of  similar  glass  to  that  of  the  burette.  The  similarity  of  colour 
may  be  judged  by  comparing  the  two  by  transmitted  light,  holding  them 
between  the  eye  and  a  window,  or,  still  better,  by  placing  the  tubes  side 
by  side  before  a  sheet  of  white  paper  placed  opposite  the  light  After  a 
little  experience,  a  degree  of  exactitude  will  be  obtained,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  volume  by  from  one  to  two-tenths  of  a  cc. ;  this  will  indicate 
the  proportion  of  carbon  to  within  two-hundredths  of  1  per  cent,  if  the 
standard  solution  be  prepared  by  making  it  up  to  as  many  c.c  as  the  type 
steel  contains  tenths  of  1  per  cent,  of  carbon.  As,  according  to  Tunner's 
scale,  the  proportion  of  carbon  varies  0'25  per  cent,  in  passing  from 
one  No.  of  hardness  to  another,  this  is  found  in  practice  a  sufficiently 
accurate  approximation. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  making  a  standard  solution  for 
every  set  of  determinations,  various  coloured  liquids  have,  at  different 
times,  been  employed,  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  permanent  scale. 
Caramel  or  burnt  sugar,  which  has,  among  other  substances,  been  employed 
for  this  purpose,  gives  various  shades  of  brown  and  yellow,  but  they  aie 
by  no  means  stable  ;  partially  decomposed  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric 
acid  is  said  to  retain  its  colour  for  a  considerable  time.  Hetmann  recom- 
mends the  use  of  a  solution  containing  a  mixture  of  potassium  dichromate, 
and  nitrate  of  cobalt ;  but^  in  the  majority  of  cases,  direct  comparison  with 
a  standard  solution  of  a  given  weight  of  steel,  of  known  composition,  is  to 
be  preferred. 

The  following  determinations  of  carbon  in  various  kinds  of  Swedish 
iron  and  steel  are  by  Eggertz  : — 

Per  cant  of  Ontran. 
Boftett  Swedish  B«fMmer  iron  oontaiua  0^ 


Soft  ateel 

Best  quality  of  cast-steel 
Kutiinl  fom-tteel 
Cement-steel 
CMt-steel 

Hardeit-meltin^  eiuit-steel 
Malleable  cast-iron 
Draw-plate  steel    . 


075 

1*40  to  1-60 


II         O-W  „  2-44 
„         0-60  „  1-90 

0-86  „  1-94 

1*80 

0  88  „  1*52 

330 
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Hiw  piooen  cannot  be  employed  for  the  comparison  of  steels  obtained 
from  different  materials,  or  by  different  methods  of  treatment  Id  con- 
finnation  of  this,  Gmner  states  that  at  Neubeig  a  variety  of  coke  pig 
yielded  by  the  Bessemer  process  a  steel  corresponding  in  physical  pro- 
pertiee  to  No.  3  of  Tunner's  scale,  while,  according  to  the  carbon  it  con- 
tained, it  was  only  No.  6.  This  was  a  good  ordinary  castHsteel,  very  hard 
and  difficult  to  weld,  and  by  analysis,  as  well  as  by  Eggertz's  method, 
afforded  only  0*3  per  cent  of  carbon ;  by  analysis,  howeyer,  it  was  found 
to  contain  nearly  1  per  cent  of  silicon,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  may 
rsplace  carbon  in  steel  as  well  as  in  cast-iron. 

Sulphmr. — The  ordinary  methods  of  determining  the  amount  of 
sulphur  contained  in  iron  and  steel  not  only  necessitate  a  consider- 
able expenditure  of  time,  but  they  also  require  an  amount  of  analy- 
tical skill  not  always  at  command  in  establishments  of  limited  extent. 
Eggsrts  has,  therefore,  sought  a  more  rapid  process,  by  which,  without 
any  ptetence  to  great  accuracy,  an  approximate  estimation  may  be  made 
of  the  amount  of  sulphur  present  in  pig-iron,  wrought-iron,  and  steeL 
The  basis  of  this  process  is  the  more  or  leas  darkened  shade  acquired 
by  a  silTer  plate  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
evolyed  from  an  attack  of  a  given  weight  of  the  metal  under  examination. 

One  g^ramme  of  distilled  water  and  0*5  gramme  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  are  poured  into  a  stoppered  bottle  about  0*025  m.  in  diameter  and 
0*15  m.  in  height ;  into  this,  in  the  state  of  a  finely  divided  powder,  is 
inteoducedO'lO  gramme  of  the  metal  to  be  examined,  and  a  piece  of  thin 
silver  plate  is  immediately  hung  in  the  upper  part  of  the  flask,  by 
a  fine  platinum  wire  retained  between  the  neck  of  the  flask  and  its  glass 
stopper.  At  ordinary  temperatures  the  metal  will  be  completely  dissolved 
in  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  silver  plate  may  then  be  removed  for 
examination.  After  numerous  experiments,  Eggertz  has  arranged  a  scale 
of  colours  corresponding  to  the  varying  amounts  of  sulphur  present,  esti- 
mated as  hundredths  of  1  per  cent.  This  method  of  estimating  small 
quantities  of  sulphur  may  be  conveniently  used  for  the  determination  of 
qoaatities  of  less  than  O'lO  per  cent,  and  is  applicable  to  pig-irons  of  high 
quality,  such  as  those  produced  in  Sweden ;  it  is  not,  however,  to  be  recom- 
mended for  iron  obtained  with  mineral  fuel  from  the  ordinary  ores  of  this 
coantry. 

Silicon, — ^The  accuracy  of  determinations  of  silicon  in  iron  and  steel 
is  not  unfrequently  impaired  by  the  presence  of  a  notable  amount  of 
intermingled  slag,  which,  being  a  mere  mechanical  impurity,  has  no 
relatioQ  whatever  with  the  chemical  composition  of  the  metal.  In  order 
to  obviate  this  difficulty  Eggerts  has  devised  a  method  of  estimating 
lilieon  in  the  presence  of  slags,  which  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  when 
inm  IB  acted  on  by  bromine  or  iodine  it  dissolves,  and  the  silicon  which 
is  liberated  is  transformed  into  a  form  of  silica  completely  soluble  in  a 
boiling  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  while  that  in  combination  as  slag, 
should  any  be  present^  is  not  thus  acted  upon. 
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About  3  grammes  of  metal  in  the  form  of  finely  divided  filings^  pre- 
viously sifted  through  a  sieve  of  the  degree  of  fineness  specified  when 
describing  the  determination  of  carbon,  are  treated  with  five  times  their 
weight  of  iodine  in  15  c.c  of  water,  contained  in  a  beaker  of  six  or  seven 
times  that  capacity.  The  water  used  should  have  been  previously  boiled, 
for  the  purpose  of  freeing  it  from  air,  and,  as  the  operation  should  be 
conducts  at  a  low  temperature,  the  beaker  must  be  kept  cool,  either  by 
ice  or  by  a  current  of  cold  water.  As  soon  as  the  complete  solution  of 
the  iron  has  been  effected,  the  liquid  is  diluted  to  three  times  its  original 
volume  by  a  further  addition  of  cold  water,  and,  after  being  well  stirred, 
is  allowed  to  settle.  The  lighter  portion  of  the  graphitic  carbon  remains 
in  suspension,  and  is,  with  the  greater  bulk  of  the  solution,  poured  upon 
a  wetted  filter  in  a  small  glass  funnel  To  the  heavy  insoluble  residue, 
which  is  retained  in  the  beaker,  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  are 
added,  and  the  whole  is  well  stirred  with  a  glass  rod.  If  this  should  be 
followed  by  a  disengagement  of  gas,  it  is  proof  that  the  whole  of  the 
metal  has  not  been  dissolved,  and  after  the  addition  of  a  little  sodium 
carbonate,  to  neutralize  free  acid,  more  iodine  is  introduced  and  complete 
solution  effected.  The  whole  of  the  residue  is  now  transferred  to  the 
filter,  and  washed  with  distilled  water  until  the  addition  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide  ceases  to  indicate  the  presence  of  iron.  The  filtrate  is  eva- 
porated to  dryness  with  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  for  the  purpose 
of  recovering  any  traces  of  silica  it  may  contain,  and  the  original  insoluble 
residue,  which  may  contain  graphite,  silica,  and  unattacked  slag,  is  trans- 
ferred, without  drying,  to  a  large  platinum  dish,  where  it  is  treated  with 
a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  After  being  heated  for  about 
one  hour  in  a  water-bath,  during  which  time  it  is  occasionally  stirred  with 
a  platinum  spatula,  the  alkaline  silicate  is  carefully  decanted  from  the 
insoluble  residue  upon  a  filter.  A  fresh  quantity  of  sodium  carbonate 
solution  is  now  added,  and,  after  heating  during  another  hour  in  the 
water-bath,  the  whole  is  thrown  upon  a  filter  and  carefully  washed. 
The  alkaline  solution  is  now  evaporated  to  dryness  with  the  addition  of 
hydrochloiic  acid,  and  to  the  dried  residue  hydrochloric  acid  is  first 
added,  and  afterwards  water.  After  boiling,  the  silica  is  separated  by 
filtration,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  To  the  weight  thus  obtained  is 
added  that  of  the  silica  resulting  from  the  evaporation  of  the  iron  solu- 
tions, and  from  the  total  is  calculated  the  percentage  amount  of  silicon 
present  in  the  metal ;  the  insoluble  residue  may  contain  graphite,  slag, 
and  titanic  oxide. 

By  this  process  Eggertz  has  found  that  the  amount  of  silicon  in  good 
bar-iron  may  vary  from  0*01  to  0*10  per  cent. ;  Krupp's  steel  afforded 
0*03  per  cent,  while  ordinary  cast-steel,  of  good  quality,  contains  traces 
only.  Iron  from  a  charcoal  hearth,  destined  for  the  manufacture  of  wire, 
contained  0*33  per  cent  of  slag,  while  in  armour-plates  it  amounts  to 
from  0*75  to  3  00,  and  in  rails  sometimes  to  as  much  as  5*00  per  cent. 
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COBALT. 

Cobalt  is  a  metal  of  a  steel-grey  colour,  and  is  susceptible  of  re- 
ceiying  a  high  polish.  Excepting  traces  which  occur  in  meteoric  iron, 
cobalt  is  not  found  in  the  metallic  state.  It  is  reduced  from  its  oxides 
hj  ignition  with  charcoal  more  easily  than  iron,  and  than  are  some  of 
the  more  difficultly  fusible  metals;  hut  when  thus  obtained  it  always 
contains  carbon. 

Cobalt  in  its  purest  state  is  obtained  hy  the  ignition  of  its  oxalate. 
If  either  oxalate  of  cohalt,  or  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  cobalt  with  charcoal, 
be  strongly  heated  in  a  wind-furnace,  with  a  little  powdered  glass,  free 
from  lead  and  from  other  reducible  metals,  a  hutton  of  fused  metallic 
cobalt  will  be  obtained.  Cobalt  may  also  be  reduced  from  its  oxides  by 
hydrogen ;  but  unless  the  heat  applied  be  considerable,  the  reduced  metal 
is  pyiophoric,  taking  fire  in  contact  with  air,  and  giving  rise  to  the  pro- 
duction of  C03O4.  The  spongy  cobalt,  obtained  by  ignition  of  its  oxalate, 
after  being  allowed  to  cool  in  a  closed  vessel,  may  be  collected  in  the 
form  of  a  solid  button  by  exposure  to  a  high  temperature  in  a  lime 
crucible. 

Cobalt  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  a  slight 
magnetic  power  when  rubbed  with  a  magnet ;  according  to  Pouillet,  this 
power  is  not  destroyed  by  the  strongest  red  heat  Its  specific  gravity 
is  from  8 '54  to  8 '70.  It  is  not  altered  by  the  action  of  air  and  water  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  but  when  very  strongly  heated  takes  fire,  and  is 
converted  into  the  three-quarter  oxide.  It  decomposes  aqueous  vapour  at  a 
red  heat,  and  is  dissolved  by  hydracids.  By  dilute  oxygen  acids  it  is,  by 
the  aid  of  heat,  slowly  dissolved  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  This 
metal  unites  by  fusion  with  antimony  and  arsenic,  the  combination  being 
attended  by  incandescence ;  the  resulting  alloys  are  brittle,  and  have  an 
iron-grey  colour.  Metallic  cobalt  has  a  greater  tenacity  than  iron,  but  is 
not  employed  in  the  arts. 

Cobalt  Ores. 

The  principal  ores  of  this  metal  are  the  following : — 
SmaUiney  CoAs,. — Occurs  in  octahedra,  cubes,  and  dodecahedra,  more 
or  leas  modified.  Colour,  tin- white,  inclining  to  steel-grey;  fracture, 
gnumlar  and  uneven ;  specific  gravity,  6*4  to  7*2.  This  ore  essentially 
conaists  of  cobalt  and  arsenic,  and  is  found  in  veins  associated  with  silver 
and  copper.  Occurs  in  Cornwall ;  in  Bohemia ;  at  Freiberg,  and,  more 
abundantly,  at  Schneeberg  in  Saxony. 

CohaU  Glance^  CoAsS. — Lustre,  metallic;  colour,  silver-white,  in- 
clined to  red ;  streak,  greyish-black.  Occurs  at  Tunaberg,  Biddarhyttan, 
and  H&kansbo,  in  Sweden,  in  large,  well-defined  crystals ;  also  at  Skut- 
temd,  in  Norway.  It  is  likewise  met  with  at  Querbach  in  Silesia,  Siegen 
in  Westphalia,  and  at  Botallack  in  Cornwall.     The  most  productive  mines 
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are  those  of  Vena  in  Sweden,  which  were  first  opened  in  1809.  This 
ore  of  cobalt  is  also  found  in  California^  kc 

Cobalt  Bloom, — Occurs  in  thin  oblique  crystals,  haying  a  well-defined 
cleavage  and  foliaceous  structure.  It  is  also  found  as  an  incrustation  on 
other  minerals,  and  in  compact  renifonn  masses.  Its  colour  is  a  pinkish- 
purple,  resembling  that  of  peach-blossom.  When  scratched  it  affords  a 
greenish  streak.  This  mineral  is  generally  associated  with  silyer  and 
lead,  and  with  other  ores  of  cobalt,  and  is  abundantly  found  at  Schneebei^^ 
in  Saxony,  Saalfeld  in  Thuringia,  and  Riechelsdorf  in  Hesse  CasseL  It 
is  also  found  in  England,  in  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Cumberland, 
but  does  not  occur  in  this  country  in  sufficient  abundance  to  render  its 
extraction  of  commercial  importance.  Its  percentage  composition,  accord- 
ing to  Bucholz,  is  39  of  oxide  of  cobalt,  37  arsenic  anhydride,  and  22  of 
water:  formula  Co^Aa^O^SRfi.  When  heated  it  gives  off  arsenical 
fumes,  and,  fused  with  borax,  affords  a  bead  of  a  fine  blue  colour. 

Mispiekel  sometimes  contains  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  cobalt. 

Estimation  op  Cobalt  and  Nickel. 

The  ores  of  cobalt  and  nickel  are  usually  very  complex  in  composi- 
tion; they  are,  however,  almost  invariably  found  together,  and  conse- 
quently the  methods  employed  for  their  estimation  and  separation  from 
one  another,  as  weU  as  from  the  various  metals  with  which  they  are 
generally  associated,  will  be  described  as  one  series  of  operatioua 

The  ore  is  finely  crushed,  and,  according  to  its  richness,  from  4  to  7 
grammes  may  be  taken  for  analysis.  If  the  mineral  contains  much  sulphur 
or  arsenic,  it  is  first  roasted  in  a  porcelain  crucible  in  a  muffle,  in  order 
to  dispel  the  greater  portion  of  these  substances.  The  residue  is  then 
well  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  to  which  a  little  nitric  acid  has  been 
added,  until  the  metallic  oxides  are  completely  dissolved.  The  solution 
is  slightly  diluted  with  water,  nearly  neutralized  with  ammonia,  more 
water  added,  and  then  boiled  with  an  excess  of  acetate  of  sodium,  by 
which  iron  and  aluminium  are  separated  in  the  form  of  basic  acetates ; 
the  precipitate  thus  obtained  will  also  contain  arsenic  It  is  best  to  re- 
dissolve  this  precipitate,  after  washing,  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  after 
neutralizing  part  of  the  free  acid  with  ammonia,  to  precipitate  a  second 
time  by  acetate  of  sodium  and  boiling,  as  a  small  quantity  of  cobalt  and 
nickel  is  generally  carried  down  in  the  first  precipitate  of  basic  acetates. 
The  two  acetate  solutions  are  now  mixed  and  carefully  neutralised  with 
ammonia.  They  contain  all  the  cobalt  and  nickel,  and  possibly  some 
manganese,  zinc,  copper,  bismuth,  and  lead.  On  passing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  through  the  solution,  cobalt,  nickel,  zinc,  copper,  bismuth,  and 
lead  are  thrown  down  as  sulphides,  leaving  the  manganese  in  solution 
along  with  any  earthy  oxides  present  in  the  ore.  These  sulphides  are 
collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  roasted,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  copper,  bismuth,  and  lead  removed  by  passing  a  stream  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the  acid  solution.     The  filtrate  is  now 
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evaponted  nearly  to  dryness,  the  salts  taken  up  with  water,  a  little  acetate 
of  sodium  and  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  added,  and  then  freely  acidified 
with  acetic  acid.  On  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  this  acetic 
sdd  solution  the  zinc  is  thrown  down  hy  itself  as  zinc  sidphide.  The 
filtrate  from  the  sulphide  of  zinc  contains  the  whole  of  the  cohalt  and 
nlckely  which  are  finally  precipitated  as  sulphides  by  making  it  alkaline 
with  ammonia  and  again  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  sulphides 
of  cobalt  and  nickel  are  thrown  on  a  filter,  washed^  dried,  thoroughly 
roasted,  and  weighed.  After  roasting,  the  nickel  exists  as  NiO,  the  cobalt 
as  C<^0^  These  oxides  may  be  reduced  at  a  full  red  heat  by  means  of 
hydrogen  gas^  and  the  nickel  and  cobalt  weighed  as  metals* 

It  now  only  remains  to  separate  the  cobalt  from  the  nickeL  The  oxides 
or  the  metals  are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  excess  of  acid 
dnven  off  by  evaporation.  The  chlorides  are  dissolved  in  water  and  the 
eolation  poured  into  a  flask,  with  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  freshly 
precipitated  barium  carbonate,  together  with  a  few  drops  of  bromine. 
The  flask  is  looeelj  corked  and  the  fluid  allowed  to  stand  six  or  eight  hours, 
with  frequent  agitation.  The  cobalt  is  precipitated  as  peroxide,  while 
the  nickel  remains  in  solution.  The  precipitated  cobaltic  oxide  and 
the  excess  of  carbonate  of  barium  are  well  washed  and  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and,  after  separating  the  barium  by  sulphuric  acid, 
the  cobalt  is  precipitated  by  potash.  After  washing,  drying,  and  igniting^ 
it  is  either  weighed  as  Co^O^,  or  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  hydrogen. 
The  filtrate  from  the  cobalt,  containing  the  nickel,  is  of  a  pure  green  colour. 
After  removing  the  baryta  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  oxide  of  nickel  is 
thrown  down  by  potash  and  weighed.  From  the  weight  of  the  oxide  of 
ni<^el  thus  obtained,  the  percentage  of  this  metal  present  is  calculated. 
The  yield  of  cobalt  is  usually  returned  as  Co^O^. 

PREPARATIONS  OF  COBALT. 

Two  compounds  of  cobalt  are  extensively  employed  in  the  arts, 
namely,  oxide  of  cobalt  and  smalt 

Oxide  of  Cobalt — In  the  preparation  of  cobalt  oxide  (CosOi)  on  a  large 
scale,  ttpeisa,  resulting  from  the  fusion  of  arsenical  ores  of  cobalt,  is  first 
subjected  to  calcination.  The  roasted  speiss  is  subsequently  dissolved 
in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  iron,  arsenic,  ibc,  precipitated  by  the 
giadual  addition  of  milk  of  lime.  When  the  precipitate  thus  obtained 
has  subsided,  the  clear  supernatant  liquors  are  drawn  off  into  vats,  in 
Mrhich  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through  them  as  long  as  metallic 
sulphides  are  produced.  As  soon  as  these  have  completely  settled,  the 
clear  liquid  is  again  drawn  off,  and  oxide  of  cobalt  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  bleaching-powder ;  the  hydrate,  thus  obtained,  is  heated  to 
rednessL  Oxide  of  cobalt,  which  is  largely  made  in  Birmingham  by  the 
nickel-refiners,  is  employed  in  the  Potteries  and  by  glass-makers,  enamel- 
lers,  and  others,  who  use  it,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  various 
fluxes,  for  imparting  a  blue  colour  to  their  ware& 
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SmdU, — The  preparation  of  smalt,  which  is  a  double  silicate  of  cobalt 
and  potassium,  was  invented  in  Saxony  about  the  year  1550,  and  is  per- 
haps the  only  process  in  connection  with  the  ores  of  cobalt  which  can  be 
strictly  regarded  as  a  metallurgical  operation.  Smalt  is  applicable  to  all 
purposes  for  which  a  cheap  durable  blue  is  required  as  a  surface-colour. 
A  pigment  of  this  kind  is  attackable  only  by  agents  capable  of  decom- 
posing glass ;  and  smalt  is,  consequently,  more  permanent  than  the 
majority  of  coloura 

The  ore  destined  for  the  manufacture  of  smalt  is  first  roasted  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace  having  in  communication  with  it  chambers  for  con- 
densing the  arsenical  fumes  which  are  evolved.  After  having  been  suitr 
ably  roasted  in  this  furnace,  the  ore  is  mixed  with  pure  siliceous  sand 
and  potassium  carbonate.  Zaffret  are  ores  of  cobalt,  which  contain  a 
sufficient  amount  of  silica  to  form  a  blue  glass  with  the  addition  of  car^ 
bonate  of  potassium  only.  The  fusion  of  the  mixture  is  effected  in  large 
earthen  pots  arranged  in  a  furnace  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  plate-glass.  From  the  great  fusibility  of  the  ingredients,  the 
whole  will  have  become  completely  melted  at  the  expiration  of  eight 
hours,  and  during  this  time  the  mass  is  often  stirred  until  the  glass 
appears  homogeneous,  and  a  speiss  containing  a  little  cobalt  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  nickel,  together  with  arsenic,  iron,  &c.,  has  sunk  to 
the  bottom.  The  smalt  is  now  ladled  out  from  the  pots  vrith  a  large  iron 
ladle,  and  thrown  into  a  reservoir  through  which  a  current  of  water 
constantly  flows;  by  this  treatment  it  becomes  split  into  minute  frag- 
ments, and  its  subsequent  pulverization  consequently  much  facilitated. 
When  the  pots  have  been  nearly  emptied,  each  ladleful  withdrawn  will 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  speiss  and  smalt.  The  former,  being  completely 
liquid,  readily  separates  from  the  more  viscous  glass  which  adheres  to  the 
ladle,  whilst  the  metalliferous  speiss  is  run  into  cast-iron  moulds.  These, 
during  the  time  they  remain  hot,  give  off  dense  arsenical  vapours,  and 
are  therefore  placed  in  niches  in  the  brickwork  of  the  furnace,  so  as  to 
be  in  direct  communication  with  the  chimney. 

The  deeply  coloured  blue  glass,  after  being  removed  from  the  vats 
into  which  it  has  been  thrown,  is  ground  with  water  to  the  state  of  an 
impalpable  pulp  between  granite  millstones. 

The  blue  pulp  thus  obtained  is  passed,  in  suspension  in  water,  through 
a  series  of  wooden  vats,  in  which  the  coarser  particles  are  first  deposited, 
and  where  the  powder  which  gradually  settles  is  classified  in  accordance 
with  its  order  of  deposition.  From  these  vats  the  pasty  smalt,  after 
being  allowed  to  drain,  is  removed  to  drying-kilns,  and  is  finally  sifted 
through  fine  metallic  sieves  to  remove  any  accidental  lumps,  and  packed 
for  the  market. 

CobaU  Blue,  or  ThenarcPs  Blue,  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  cobalt  by  phosphate  of  potassium,  and  adding  to  the  result- 
ing gelatinous  deposit  from  three  to  four  times  its  volume  of  freshly 
deposited  alumina,  obtained  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  sodium  to 
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a  solution  of  common  alum.     This  mixture,  after  being  well  dried  and 
calcined,  affords,  when  properly  ground,  a  beautiful  blue  pigment 

Printer;^  Blue  is  the  colour  used  for  printing  the  ordinary  blue 
patterns  on  china.  It  is  mixed  with  oil,  printed  on  paper,  and  transferred 
to  \he  biscuit-ware ;  the  colour  is  developed  during  the  process  of  glazing. 
This  colour  is  prepared  by  fritting  silicate  of  cobalt  with  nitre,  and  adding 
a  little  basic  sulphate. 

Rinman's  Oreen  is  a  permanent  green  pigment  prepared  by  precipi- 
tating a  mixture  of  the  sulphates  of  zinc  and  cobalt  with  carbonate  of 
sodium,  and  igniting  the  precipitate  after  careful  washing.  It  may  be 
also  made  by  mixing  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt  with  either  nitrate  or 
oxide  of  zinc,  and  subsequently  evaporating  and  igniting. 
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This  metal  is  closely  allied  to  iron  and  cobalt,  being  associated  with 
them,  not  only  in  meteorites,  but  also  in  the  majority  of  its  ores.  Nickel 
is  a  silver-white  metal,  ductile  and  malleable,  and  but  slightly  more 
fusible  than  iron,  which,  according  to  Deville,  it  surpasses  in  tenacity. 
Nickel  containing  small  quantities  of  carbon  is  more  fusible  than  the 
pare  metal.  Its  specific  gravity  is  8*50,  but  this  may  be  increased  by 
forging  to  8  €7.  Nickel,  previously  heated,  bums  in  oxygen  gas  like 
iron ;  the  pulverulent  metal  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  oxide  of  nickel 
by  hydrogen  at  a  low  red  heat  is  pyrophoric.  When  oxide  of  nickel  is 
stronc'lv  heated  with  charcoal  in  a  wind-famace  it  becomes  reduced  to 
the  metallic  state,  and,  by  combining  with  a  portion  of  the  carbon 
present,  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  fusible  carbide,  which  collects 
in  the  form  of  a  button  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  in  which  the 
fosion  has  been  conducted.  When  treated  either  with  hydrochloric  or 
weak  sulphuric  acid,  this  metal  dissolves  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen ; 
it  also  dissolves  readily  iu  nitric  or  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid. 

Pure  nickel  is  of  a  silvery  white  colour,  and  is  both  ductile  and 
malleable ;  it  is  attracted  by  the  magnet  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  is 
capable  of  becoming  permanently  magnetic,  but  loses  these  properties  at 
250*  C.  Nickel  unites  with  otiier  metals,  forming  alloys,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  that  with  copper  and  zinc,  known  as  German  silver. 
This  is  composed  of  a  mixture  varying  from  13  to  31  per  cent,  of  zinc, 
with  from  40  to  66  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  12  to  31  per  cent  of  nickel, 
according  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  may  be  required.  Nickel  is  also 
much  employed  for  coating  other  metals  with  a  brilliant  silver-white 
covering.  A  bath  much  used  for  the  electro-deposit  of  this  metal  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  4  parts  of  nickel  sulphate  in  4  parts  of  aqueous 
ammonia  and  150  parts  of  water,  holding  in  solution  50  parts  of  acid 
todimn  sulphite.     The  deposition  of  metal  is  effected  by  a  very  feeble 
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Nickel  Orbs. 

The  ores  of  nickel,  with  but  few  exceptions,  have  a  pale  colour  and 
metallic  lustre.  In  some  respects  they  resemble  those  of  cobalt,  but  are 
readily  distinguished  from  them  by  not  communicating  a  blue  colour  to 
borax  when  fused  before  the  blowpipe.  Specimens  of  native  nickel  are 
said  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  Erzgebiige,  but  it  is  not  found  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  be  of  commercial  value. 

Copper-Nickel;  Kupfemickd.  Hexagonal — This  is  a  mineral  of  a 
pale  copper-colour,  affording  a  brownish-red  streak.  It  occurs  massive, 
and  has  a  metallic  lustre.  It  is  extremely  brittle,  and  has  a  specific  gravity 
varying  from  7*3  to  7*5.  This  ore  is  essentially  composed  of  44  parts  of 
nickel  and  56  of  arsenic  ;  formula,  NiAs.  When  heated  before  the  blow- 
pipe it  gives  off  alliaceous  fumes,  and  subsequently  fuses  into  a  pale-green 
globule,  which  darkens  on  exposure  to  the  oxidizing  flame.  Copper- 
nickel  is  generally  found  associated  with  the  ores  of  copper,  silver,  and 
cobalt,  and  is  principally  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Saxony;  small 
quantities  have,  however,  been  raised  in  this  country,  particularly  at  Pen- 
geliy,  Fowey  Consols,  and  St.  Austell  Consols  in  Cornwall,  and  at  the 
Bathgate  silver  mine  in  Scotland. 

Ghrnierite  and  Noumeite, — ^The  minerals  bearing  these  names  are 
indefinite  hydrated  silicates  of  magnesium  containing  oxide  of  nickel, 
which  have  of  late  years  been  found  in  large  quantities  in  New  Caledonia. 
In  some  cases  noumeite  contains  above  32  per  cent,  nickel  oxide. 

Among  the  other  ores  of  nickel  may  be  mentioned  the  following : — 

RammeiUhergite,  Rhombic. — Formula  NiAs  and  Ni^As,,  an  arsenical 
ore,  found  at  Reichelsdorf  in  Hesse  Cassel,  and  at  Schneebeig  in  Saxony. 
It  contains  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  nickeL 

Gersdorffitey  formula  Ni(SA9)^  another  arsenical  ore,  containing  sul- 
phur, occurring  both  massive  and  in  cubical  crystals.  This  mineral,  which 
is  of  a  steel-grey  colour,  is  found  in  Sweden,  in  the  Harz,  and  at  Schlad- 
ming,  Austria.  It  contains  from  20  to  38  per  cent  of  nickel,  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  about  6*7. 

AntimonicU  Nickel,  formula  NiSb,  containing  about  32  per  cent  of 
nickel  and  no  sulphur;  a  portion  of  the  nickel  is  usually  replaced  by  iron. 
It  is  a  pale  copper-coloured  mineral  from  Andreasberg. 

MUlerite  is  a  brass-yellow  sulphide  of  nickel,  occurring  in  delicate 
capillary  forms.  It  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  Bohemia,  Saxony, 
Cornwall,  South  Wales,  &c. ;  contains  64  per  cent  of  nickel,  and  has  a 
density  of  5*3  ;  formula  NiS. 

PentlaTidite,  a  double  sulphide  of  iron  and  nickel,  of  a  bronze-yellow 
colour,  containing  from  18  to  21  per  cent  of  nickel,  is  obtained  from 
Southern  Norfpy.  A  somewhat  similar  mineral,  containing  from  10  to 
12  per  cent,  of  nickel,  has  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  In- 
veraray in  Scotland,  and  is  also  noticed  by  Mr.  King  as  occurring  at  La 
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Motte,  Miasooii,  United  Staiea.  Another  siilphide  of  nickel  containing 
bismuth  has  been  found  in  some  of  the  German  mines,  which  have  also 
produced  specimens  of  arsenate  of  nickel  of  a  beautiful  apple-green  colour. 
Emerald  Niekd^  or  Hydraied  Carbonate  of  2\r«(;A:^/,  usually  occurs  as 
an  incmstation  on  other  minerals.  It  is  nearly  transparent,  of  a  bright 
emerald-green  colour,  and  has  a  vitreous  lustre.  Another  ore  of  nickel,  of 
a  brown  or  nearly  black  colour,  and  containing  variable  quantities  of 
sulphur,  is  found  in  connection  with  ores  of  cobalt  at  La  Motte. 

METALLURGY  OF  NICKEL. 

The  nickel  of  commerce  is  chiefly  obtained  from  gamierite,  from 
copper-nickel,  from  pyrites  containing  nickel,  and  from  speiss  or  matte 
oli^ined  as  a  secondary  product  during  the  treatment  of  nickeliferous 
ores.  Different  processes  are  employed  for  the  preparation  of  metallic 
niekel,  but  the  details  of  the  various  operations  in  use  in  this  country  are 
kept  secret  by  the  manufacturers. 

Berthier  dissolves  either  roasted  speiss  or  roasted  Kupfernickel, 
together  with  the  quantity  of  iron  found  by  previous  experiment  to  be 
necessaty  for  the  removal  of  arsenic,  in  boiling  nitro-hydrochloric  acid, 
containing  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  and  evaporates  to  dryness.  The 
residue  is  treated  with  water,  which  leaves  a  large  quantity  of  undis- 
solved ferric  arsenate,  and  carbonate  of  sodium  is  added  to  the  filtrate, 
which  is  kept  constantly  stirred  until  the  precipitate  begins  to  exhibit 
t  green  tint ;  by  this  means  the  remainder  of  the  ferric  arsenate  will 
be  thrown  down,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  cupric  oxide.  Should 
the  precipitate,  which  is  white  when  first  deposited,  not  eventually  be- 
come brown,  it  is  an  indication  that  the  amount  of  ferric  oxide  present 
is  not  snfiicient  to  effect  the  complete  removal  of  the  arsenic  acid; 
ferric  chloride  must  consequently  be  added,  and  the  ferric  oxide  pre- 
cipitated by  the  cautious  addition  of  sodium  carbonate.  The  filtrate 
IS  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  dear  liquid,  separated 
from  sulphide  of  copper,  &c.,  is  boiled  with  excess  of  sodium  carbonate. 
The  precipitate,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  the  carbonates  of  cobalt  and 
nickel,  is,  after  being  thoroughly  washed,  diffused  in  water,  and  a  cur- 
rent of  chlorine  passed  through,  it  as  long  as  this  gas  continues  to  be 
absorbed.  After  exposure  to  the  air  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
escape  of  any  excess  of  chlorine,  the  liquor  is  filtered,  and  from  the 
filtrate  so  obtained  oxide  of  nickel,  free  from  oxide  of  cobalt,  may  be 
precipitated  by  an  alkali 

Cloex  (Jahresb.  1857,  p.  619)  dissolves  finely  pulverized  and  perfectly 
roasted  Kupfernickel  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  adds  an  excess  of 
add  sulphite  of  sodium.  The  mixture  is  afterwards  vigorously  boiled 
until  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  acid  has  been  reduced  to  arsenious  acid ;  the 
excess  of  SO^  is  driven  -off ;  stilphuretted  hydrogen  is  subsequently  passed 
through  the  lukewarm  solution  in  order  to  precipitate  arsenic,  copper,  anti- 
mony,  lead,  bismuth,  &c.,  and  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve 
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boTirs.  The  'whole  ie  now  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated 
to  expel  excess  of  acid ;  "water  is  finally  added  and  iron  and  cobalt  preci- 
pitated, after  oxidation  with  chlorine,  by  addition  of  carbonate  of  barium 
or  carbonate  of  calcium.  The  dissolved  baryta,  or  lime,  is  removed  by 
sidphuric  acid,  and  separated  by  filtration  ;  carbonate  of  sodium  added  to 
the  filtrate  yields  a  precipitate  of  pure  carbonate  of  nickel,  which  is  8al>- 
sequently  ignited  and  reduced.  Solutions  of  speiss  in  nitro-hydrochloric 
acid  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  after  first  expelling  the  nitric  acid 
by  boiling  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  principal  nickel-works  in  this  country  are  situated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Birmingham,  the  details  of  the  various  operations  being,  as 
before  stated,  as  far  as  practicable,  kept  secret.  The  general  routine 
practised  in  these  establishments  is,  however,  understood  to  be  nearly  as 
follows: — The  ore,  or  speiss,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  is  first  melted  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  with  addition  of  lime  and  fluor-sp>ar  as  flux ;  the 
slags  thrown  away,  the  resulting  matte,  or  speiss,  finely  ground,  and  sub- 
sequently roasted  until  arsenious  fumes  cease  to  be  evolved. 

The  roasted  product  is  now  treated  with  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  in 
.which  it  becomes  almost  completely  dissolved,  the  solution  is  diluted 
with  water,  the  whole  of  the  iron  peroxidized,  and  the  iron  and  arsenic 
precipitated  by  neutralizing  the  liquor  and  subsequently  boiling.  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  then  passed  through  the  clear  liquors  separated 
from  the  precipitate.  The  precipitate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  sepa- 
rated and  washed,  and  the  solution  treated  with  chloride  of  lime  (bleach- 
ing-powder),  to  which  a  little  caustic  lime  is  added  to  neutralize  the 
liberated  acid.  By  this  means  oxide  of  cobalt  is  precipitated,  and,  after 
being  washed  and  ignited,  is  ready  for  the  market.  The  nickel  is,  after 
the  addition  of  milk  of  lime,  precipitated  by  boiling  the  liquor  from 
which  the  cobalt  has  been  previously  thrown  down. 

The  reduction  of  nickel  oxide  thus  obtained  is  sometimes  effected 
by  a  process  of  cementation.  For  this  purpose  a  number  of  cylinders  of 
refractory  day  are  fixed  vertically  in  a  furnace,  so  that  the  flame  may  play 
around  them  on  all  sides.  These  are  open  at  top,  and  terminate  at 
•bottom  in  truncated  cones  passing  below  the  fire-bars,  through  which  the 
charge  is  removed.  The  dried  oxide  of  nickel,  either  in  lumps  or  in 
small  cubes,  intimately  mixed  with  powdered  charcoal,  is  introduced  at 
the  top  of  these  cylinders,  and  a  strong  heat  externally  applied.  The 
reduced  metal  retains  the  form  of  the  lumps  or  cubes  of  oxide  introduced, 
and  is  from  time  to  time  withdrawn  through  openings  in  the  bottoms  of 
the  cylinders ;  a  fresh  charge  being  at  the  same  time  introduced  at  the 
top,  so  that  the  operation  becomes,  to  a  certain  extent,  continuous. 

The  hydrated  nickel  oxide  produced  in  the  wet  way  is  sometimes 
mixed  in  a  pasty  mass  with  about  5  per  cent,  of  flour  and  a  little  syrup. 
This  mixture,  which  has  the  consistency  of  dough,  is  beaten  into  a  frame, 
and  subsequently  cut  into  cubes  of  something  less  than  an  inch  square ; 
these  are  dried,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  in  crocibles 
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or  in  tabes  iu  which  they  are  heated  to  whiteness  whilst  surrounded  by 
charcoal-dust 

According  to  Aubel,  nickel  can  be  fused  before  the  tuyer  of  a  Rachette 
fonmee,  and  Montefiore  states  it  may  be  melted  in  comparatively  large 
qatntities  in  the  apparatus  devised  by  Deville  and  Debray  for  the  fusion 
of  platinum. 


COPPER 

This  metal  appears  to  have  been  known  in  remote  anljiquity,  and, 
alloyed  with  about  one>tenth  of  its  weight  of  tin,  was  anciently  em- 
ployed for  making  edge-tools  and  for  other  purposes.  Copper  has  a  red 
colour,  is  very  malleable,  ductile,  and  tenacious,  and  when  warmed  or 
rubbed  exhales  a  characteristic  odour. 

The  copper  of  commerce  is  not  chemically  pure,  but  contains  traces 
of  other  metals,  such  as  arsenic,  tin,  and  silver.  Pure  copper  may  be 
precipitated  by  electrical  agency  from  a  solution  of  a  pure  salt  of  that 
metal,  and  the  variety  of  copper  known  as  best-sdecied  is  very  nearly 
pore;  tough-ingot  and  tough-cake^  particularly  the  latter,  may  contain 
traces  of  arsenic,  tin,  sulphur,  &c. 

Chemically  pure  copper  may  also  be  obtained  by  reducing  cupric 
oxide  to  the  metallic  state  by  passing  over  it  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas 
▼hile  heated  in  a  hard  glass  tube.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
reduction  takes  place  below  a  red  heat,  and  the  metal  which  remains  in 
the  tube  is  found  in  the  state  of  a  powder,  readily  assuming  a  metallic 
lustre  when  rubbed  between  hard  surfaces. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  metal  varies  slightly,  in  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  the  treatment  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  hammered  or 
rolled  specimens  having  a  greater  density  than  ordinary  fused  copper 
which  has  not  been  thus  compressed.  The  density  of  copper  varies 
between  8*76  and  8*96,  and  when  heated  to  whiteness  it  gives  off 
metallic  vapours,  which  impart  a  green  colour  to  flama 

When  copper  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
dry  air,  its  surface  is  not  oxidized ;  but  if  acted  on  by  a  damp  atmosphere, 
it  becomes  covered  with  a  green  basic  carbonate,  known  as  **  verdigris." 

Water  is  decomposed  by  copper  when  heated  to  whiteness  in  the 
presence  of  steam ;  oxide  of  copper  is  formed,  and  hydrogen  is  set  free. 
A  concentrated  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  attacks  copper,  when  in  a 
state  of  fine  division,  with  considerable  facility ;  but  when  the  metal  is 
exposed  to  its  action  in  more  solid  masses,  its  solution  is  attended  with 
some  difficulty. 

The  presence  of  the  stronger  acids  does  not  determine  the  decomposi 
tion  of  water  by  this  metal.     When  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  sulphurous  anhydride  is   evolved.     2^itric  acid,  even  when   cold 
and  diluted  with  water,  dissolves  copper  with  great  facility,  and  gives 
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rise  to  the  rapid  evolution  of  nitric  oxide,  which,  coming  in  contact 
with  the  air,  produces  large  quantities  of  the  characteristic  red  fumes 
caused  by  the  resulting  compound. 

The  tenacity  of  copper  is  less  than  that  of  iron,  but  greater  than  that 
of  gold  or  platinum. 

Sheet-copper  is  extensively  used  for  covering  ships,  and  for  a  vast 
number  of  other  purposes.  Copper  is  also  largely  employed  for  making 
tubing,  vacuum-pans,  stills,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  culinary  vessels  of  different 
kinds ;  as  an  alloy  with  zinc  in  the  form  of  brass  or  yellow -metal,  and, 
combined  with  tin,  as  bronze,  bell-metal,  &c 

Copper  Ores. 

Nativb  Coppbr;  Cuivre  natif;  Gediegen  Kupfer.  Cubic — ^Thia 
(netal  frequently  occurs  in  a  native  state,  and  is  probably  sometimes  the 
result  of  electro- chemical  influences,  by  which  sulphate  of  copper  arising 
from  the  oxidation  of  its  various  sulphides  is  caused  slowly  to  deposit 
the  metal  it  contain& 

Native  copper  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  irregularly  shaped 
masses,  occupying  fissures  in  the  rocks  in  which  it  is  found;  but  it 
sometimes  also  occurs  in  a  crystalline  state,  in  which  case  the  crystals 
are  cubes,  octahedra,  or  some  immediately  derived  form.  Native  copper 
is  both  malleable  and  ductile ;  has  a  red  colour,  metallic  lustre,  and 
shining  streak ;  possesses  no  traces  of  cleavage,  and  readily  fuses  before 
the  blowpipe  into  a  well-deiined  metallic  globule,  which,  on  cooling, 
becomes  externally  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  oxide.  In  some  localities 
specimens  of  this  metal  occur  in  a  pure  state,  but  it  more  frequently 
contains  traces  of  other  metals,  particularly  of  iron  and  silver. 

Native  copper  is  met  with  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  Brazil,  and 
Siberia,  but  most  abundantly  in  those  of  Keweenaw  Point,  Lake  Supe- 
rior, where  masses  exceeding  400  tons  in  weight  have  been  extracted. 
Splendid  crystallized  specimens  are  also  procured  from  Siberia  and 
from  the  island  of  Naalso,  one  of  the  Faroe  Isles,  where  it  accompanies 
fibrous  mesotype  in  amygdaloidal  trap. 

The  minerals  of  which  copper  forms  an  essential  constituent  are 
numerous  and  important,  but  we  shall  mainly  confine  our  attention  to 
such  as  are  entitled  to  be  ranked  among  copper  ores. 

Cuprite  ;  Rvhy  Copper  Ore  ;  Cuivre  oxydidS  ;  Boihkupfererz,  Cubic. 
— This  oxide  is  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  cochineal-red  colour,  most 
distinctly  seen  in  transparent  and  translucent  specimena 

This  mineral  frequently  occurs  in  well-defined  crystals  of  a  ruby-red 
colour;  its  lustre  is  semi-metallic,  streak  shining  and  reddish-brown^ 
fracture  hackly  or  sometimes  conchoidal,  and  its  cleavage  parallel  to  the 
faces  of  the  octahedron.  When  crystals  of  this  mineral  are  opaque,  they 
are  sometimes  of  an  iron-grey  tint  on  the  surface,  but  their  peculiar  red 
colour  becomes  apparent  when  they  are  reduced   to  the  state  of  fine 
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powder.    This  mineral  has  a  density  of  5*99;  its  composition  is  as 

follows : — 

On       ...       .    88-80 
O  .         .        .        .     11-20 

These  proportions  are  represented  by  the  formula  Cu^O. 
Octahedral  copper  oxide  is  found  in  many  of  the  Cornish* mines; 
particularly  in  those  near  Redruth,  and  at  the  Phoenix  mines,  near 
Liskeard.  Isolated  crystals,  sometimes  an  inch  in  diameter,  were 
fonnerly  obtained  at  Chessy,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons  ;  and  many 
splendid  specimens  have  been  brought  from  Siberia.  This  oxide  is  also 
found  in  extremely  slender  reticulated  crystals ;  specimens  of  this  variety 
are  occasionally  obtained  from  the  mines  of  West  Cornwall. 

MxLAOONiTB ;  Bhick  Oxide  of  Copper ;  Ouivre  oxydi  noir  ;  Kupfer- 
tckwan.  Cubic. — In  many  copper  mines  a  black  substance  is  found, 
vhich  stains  the  fingers  when  handled,  and  is  principally  composed  of 
cupric  oxide,  CuO,  mixed  with  various  earthy  impurities.  Analysis 
shows  that  this  substance  sometimes  contains  sulphur  and  arsenic,  and 
often  considerable  quantities  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese. 

From  this  circumstance  it  appears  that  black  oxide  of  copper,  which 
in  many  localities  is  obtained  in  sufficient  abundance  to  render  its  extrac- 
tion an  important  consideration,  is  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of 
other  ores,  such  as  copper  pyrites,  and  that  the  sulphur  and  arsenic  which 
it  still  retains  are  merely  the  result  of  incomplete  decomposition. 

This  mineral  is  commonly  found  disseminated  among  other  ores  of 
copper,  and  sometimes  occurs  in  shining  botryoidal  concretions  or  dull 
friable  masses. 

Redruthitb  ;  Vitreous  Copper ;  Cuivre  sulfur^ ;  Kupferglam, 
Rhombic — Disulphide  of  copper  is  of  an  iron-grey  colour,  and  is  often 
iridescent ;  found  in  crystals,  but  more  frequently  in  compact  lamellar 
masses ;  pseudomorphic  crystals  of  this  mineral  after  galena,  have  occa- 
sionally been  observed.  The  specimens  obtained  from  the  Cornish 
mines,  and  especially  from  Cook's  Kitchen,  frequently  present  them- 
selves in  tbin  six-sided  prisms.  This  ore  is  friable,  slightly  sectile,  and 
when  scratched  affords  a  shining  lead-grey  streak. 

When  pure  it  may  be  readily  cut  with  a  knife,  and  is  fusible  in  the 
flame  of  a  candle.  Its  density  varies,  according  to  texture,  from  5-5  to 
5-8,  and  its  crystals  are  frequently  twinned. 

Disulphide  of  copper  is  almost  always  contaminated  with  a  certain 
amount  of  sulphide  of  iron,  by  which  its  hardness  and  fusibility  are  con- 
siderably modified.  An  argentiferous  variety  from  Mexico  is  known  as 
Etromeyerite. 

The  composition  of  a  specimen  of  this  mineral,  from  Tellemarken, 
Norway,  analysed  by  Scheerer,  was  found  to  be  as  follows  : — 

S  ....  20*86 
Cu  .  .  ,  .  7912 
Fe      .       .       .       .      0*:28 

99-76 
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Its  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula  CusR. 

Although  in  this  country  magnificent  crystals  of  vitreous  copper  are 
obtained  from  the  Cornish  mines,  they  are  nevertheless  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  that  county ;  the  more  compact  and  massive  varieties 
occur  in,  Siberia,  Saxony,  and  the  Banat 

Copper  Pyrites;  Chalcopyrite;  Cuivrepyriteux;  Kupferhies,  Tetra- 
gonal— This  mineral  is  distinguished  by  its  strong  metallic  lustre  and 
brass-yellow  colour.  It  usually  occurs  in  amorphous  masses,  with  an 
irregular  and  slightly  conchoidal  fracture :  it  is  also  found  in  mammil- 
lated,  stalactitic,  and  botryoidal  forms,  as  well  as  in  crystals.  Its  specific 
gravity  varies  from  4*1  to  4*3,  and  when  strongly  heated  on  charcoal 
before  the  blowpipe  it  readily  fuses  into  a  dull-black  globule,  which, 
from  the  presence  of  iron,  becomes  magnetic.  When  mixed  with  sodium 
carbonate,  and  similarly  treated,  it  yields  a  button  of  metallic  copper.  If 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia,  it  affords  a  solution  which,  on  the 
addition  of  ammonia,  assumes  a  fine  blue  colour. 

The  following  analyses  give  the  composition  of  specimens  of  this 
mineral  from  two  different  localities : — 


Prom  Ooruwiill. 
AnalyiedbyR.  PhiUipfl. 

From  8«yn. 
Analysed  by  H.  Roae. 

s    .       .       .       ... 

Cu.        .        .        .        . 

Fe.        .        .        .        . 

Gangue  .... 

35-16 

80-00 

82-20 

2-64 

35-87 

84-40 

30-47 

0-27 

100*00 

101-01 

Its  composition  may  consequently  be  represented  by  the  formula 
Cu,S.FejS3,  or  CuS.FeS. 

This  mineral  is  found  in  lodes  or  veins,  which  frequently  occur  either 
in  granite  or  in  clay-slate,  although  it  is  also  met  with  in  serpentine, 
gneiss,  and  other  rocks.  It  is  most  commonly  associated  with  iron  pyrites, 
blende,  and  galena,  together  with  carbonates  and  other  ores  of  copper. 

The  principal  localities  in  which  this  valuable  ore  is  found  are  Corn- 
wall and  Devon,  in  England ;  in  Saxony ;  at  Goslar,  in  the  Lower  Harz ; 
at  Schemnitz  and  Kremnitz,  in  Hungary ;  at  Fahlun,  in  Sweden ;  in  the 
Ural  Mountains,  in  Russia ;  also  in  China  and  Japan,  and  in  Australia ; 
formerly  in  considerable  quantities  at  Chessy,  in  France. 

The  Cornish  copper  ores,  once  so  extensively  treated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Swansea,  are  chiefly  composed  of  this  mineral,  and  constitute 
the  chief  portion  of  the  copper  ores  raised  in  the  United  Ejngdom. 

Enormous  deposits  of  iron  pyrites,  through  which  copper  pyrites  and 
other  ores  of  copper  are  more  or  less  thickly  disseminated,  are  exien- 
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siyely  worked  in  Spain  and  Portugal  This  mineral,  besides  supplying 
the  solphnr  required  for  the  production  of  nearly  all  the  sulphuric  acid 
mannfactored  in  Europe,  yields  very  large  quantities  of  copper  by  the 
process  of  wet  extraction. 

Erubebcitb:  Cuivre  panache ;  Buntkupfererz,  Cubic. — This  ore, 
irhich  holds  a  somewhat  important  position  among  copper-producing 
minerals,  has  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  metallic  lustre ;  its  surface  is 
commonly  iridescent  with  different  shades  of  blue,  purple,  and  red,  from 
which  circumstance  it  is  called  cuivre  panache  by  French  mineralogists. 

Fused  before  the  blowpipe,  it  presents  similar  reactions  to  those 
obtained  from  copper  pyrites,  but  when  found  in  a  crystalline  form  the 
crystals  are  either  cubes  or  octahedra,  of  which  the  faces  are  not  usually 
well  defined.  It  occurs  in  the  compact  form,  associated  with  other  ores 
of  copper,  in  Chili,  Cornwall,  Siberia,  Silesia,  Norway,  and  the  Banat ; 
ak)  in  the  Cape  Colony,  and  in  the  cupriferous  shales  of  Mansfeld. 

In  this  country  the  crystallized  yariety  has,  as  yet,  only  been  found  in 
Cornwall,  where,  among  other  localities,  it  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bedruth. 

This,  like  copper  pyrites^  is  a  double  stdphide  of  copper  and  iron ; 
analyses  of  two  specimens  afforded  the  following  results  : — 


From  GornwaU ; 
Varrentraiipw 

From  Eillamey ; 
PbUIips. 

Cu   . 

o        .           •           .            . 
Jf  o    .... 

Crangue    . 

58*20 
26-98 
14*84 

•  •  • 

61*07 

23*75 

14*00 

0*60 

100*02 

99*82 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  crystallized  varieties  varies  from  4*9  to  5*1, 
and  the  faces  of  the  crystals  are,  in  many  specimens,  slightly  curved ; 
formula,  SCujS.FejSs  or  CujFeSj. 

Tktrahedbite  :  Ouivre  gria;  Fahlerz,  Cubic ;  tetrahedraL — Usually 
OCCUR  massive,  but  sometimes  crystallized  in  well-defined  tetrahedra. 
Its  colour  varies  from  steel-grey  to  iron-blacky  and  when  scratched  it 
yields  either  an  unchanged  or  a  slightly  brown  streak.  It  has  a  con- 
ehoidal  fracture,  and  sometimes  an  imperfectly  developed  cleavage  parallel 
to  the  faces  of  the  octahedron.  It  is  brittle,  and  has  a  density  varying 
from  4*6  to  5-1. 

Dana  believes  that  the  general  composition  of  this  mineral  may  per- 
haps be  represented  by  the  formula  4Cu^  +  SbjSs  or  CugSb^?,  in  which 
each  of  the  different  metallic  constituents  may  be,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  replaced  by  the  substitution  of  other  isomorphous  elements ;  so 
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that  sulphide  of  arsenic  may  be  substituted  for  sulphide  of  antimoiiy» 
sulphide  of  silver  for  sulphide  of  copper,  &c. 

This  mineral  frequently  contains  zinc  and  silver,  and  occasionally 
mercury.  The  following  analyses  of  different  specimens  of  this  ore  will 
serve  to  illustiate  its  very  variable  constitution : — 


Locality. 

8. 

8K 

As. 

Cu. 

Fe. 

2d. 

A». 

From  Clansthftl ;  Rom 
„      Wolfach ;  Rose 
f,     Gorbi^res;  Berthier 
f,      Gendorf ;  Rose 

Locality  not  named ;  Elap-  ) 
roth       •        .        .         ( 

24-78 
23*52 
25*80 
26-88 

10-00 

28-34 
26-68 
25-00 
16-52 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

l-'50 
7-21 

14-00 

84-48 
25*83 
84-80 
88-68 

48-00 

2-27 
8-72 
1-70 
4-89 

25-50 

5-55 
810 
6-30 
276 

•  •  • 

4-97 

1771 
070 
2-37 

0-50 

Some  of  the  finest  crystals  of  this  substance  have  been  obtained  from 
mines  near  St.  Austell,  in  Cornwall ;  and  very  beautiful  complex  crystals 
of  a  bright  polished  aspect  are  found  at  Andreasberg,  in  the  Harz; 
Kremnitz  and  Kapnik,  in  Hungary ;  Freiberg,  in  Saxony ;  and  Dillen- 
burg,  in  Nassau. 

Blub  Carbon atb  op  Copper;  Azurite;  Kupferlasur,  Monoclinic. — 
This  mineral,  which  occurs  both  in  mammillated  concretions  and  in  well- 
defined  and  brilliant  crystals,  is  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  and  is  some- 
times perfectly  transparent,  although  commonly  translucent  only.  Its 
specific  gravity  varies  from  3*5  to  37 ;  lustre,  vitreous  or  adamantine ; 
fracture,  conchoidal,  and  streak  of  a  somewhat  lighter  blue  than  the 
mineral  itself.  When  acted  on  alone  before  the  blowpipe  it  is  melted 
by  the  oxidizing  flame  into  a  black  globule.  By  the  reducing  flame  a 
bead  of  metallic  copper  is  obtained.  It  dissolves  with  eflervescence  in 
nitric  acid,  and  yields  a  solution  affording  all  the  common  reactions  of 
copper.  When  fui>ed  with  borax  in  the  oxidizing  flame  a  glass  of  a 
bright-green  colour  is  produced. 

Its  composition,  according  to  analyses  by  Phillips  and  Karsten,  is  as 
follows  : — 


Specimen  from 

Cheasr; 

RPhilUpe. 

Specimen  from 

theB«na(; 

Karsten. 

OuO  , 
OO,  . 
HsO  . 

69-08 

25-46 

5-46 

69-08 

25-72 

5-20 

100-00 

100-00 

The  above  numbers  correspond  to  the  formula  2(CuO.C03)  +  CuO.H^O, 
or  2CuGOt.CuH30s.     This  mineral  usually  occurs  associated  with  the 
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red  oxide  and  green  carbonate  of  copper.  Some  of  the  chief  localities 
^m  which  blue  carbonate  of  copper  has  been  obtained  are  Ghessy  near 
Lyons,  Siberia,  and  the  Banat.  Specimens  of  this  ore  are  also  found  at 
Bedmth,  in  Cornwall;  Alston  Moor,  in  Cumberland ;  in  the  Cuban 
mines,  and  in  large  quantities  at  Burnt  Burra,  South  Australia.  When 
obtained  in  sufficient  quantity,  this  substance  constitutes  a  valuable  ore 
of  copper. 

Malachitb;  Cuivre  carhonaie  vert;  Malachit  Monoclinic — Green 
carbonate  of  copper  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  emerald-green  colour,  of 
which  the  same  specimen  usually  exhibits  a  great  diversity  of  shades. 
When  in  a  crystallized  state,  this  substance  is  found  in  various  forms 
(ieriyed  from  the  oblique  prism ;  but  it  is  more  frequently  met  with  as 
mammillated,  reniform,  and  amorphous  deposits.  It  is  likewise  found  in 
staJactiform  masses,  made  up  of  several  successive  layers,  of  which  the 
extent  and  thickness  are  apparent  and  well  defined. 

Malachite  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  Ural  Mountains ; 
in  the  mines  of  South  Australia ;  formerly  at  Chessy  in  France ;  in  the 
old  mine  at  Sandlodge  in  Shetland ;  in  the  Banat ;  the  Tyrol,  and  in 
come  of  the  Cornish  mines.  It  is,  from  its  high  percentage  of  metal, 
s  valuable  ore  of  copper,  but  it  is  also  highly  prized  by  the  lapidary  for 
various  ornamental  purposes. 

The  density  of  this  mineral  varies  from  3*6  to  4*1 ;  lustre, adamantine, 
inclining  to  vitreous ;  streak  of  a  rather  paler  green  than  the  mineral 
iteell 

Its  percentage  composition  is  as  follows  : — 


From  Siberia ; 
Vauquelin. 

From  Siboria; 
Klaproth. 

CO,       .       . 
HjO 

70-10 

21*25 

8-46 

71-70 

20-50 

7-80 

99-80 

100  00 

The  above  numbers  indicate  that  the  composition  of  this  mineral  may 
be  lepresented  by  the  formula  CuO.CO,  +  CuO.H,0  or  CuCO»CuH,0,. 
Malachite  is  advantageously  employed  for  mixing  with  the  various  sul- 
phides of  copper  during  the  operations  of  smelting.  It  is  also  sometimes 
used  by  artists  as  a  green  pigment ;  it  affords  a  valuable  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  various  salts  of  copper,  and  may  be  converted  into 
Uae  vitriol  by  solution  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  subsequent  crystalli- 
xation. 

DiopTABS ;  Aehirite;  Kupfer'Smaragd.  Hexagonal — Composition, 
CaO.SiOs.  H,0  or  CuSiOfHs;  colour  between  emerald-green  and  verdi* 
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gris  green.  Occurs  with  quartz  and  calcite  in  limestone  in  the  Kirghiz 
Steppe,  and  has  been  more  recently  found  in  the  copper  mines  of  Colorado 
and  Arizona. 

Ghbtsocolla  ;  SUicaie  of  Copper  ;  Guivre  Hydrate  Silicifire;  Kiesel- 
kupfer,  Cryptocrystalline ;  often  resembling  opal  in  texture;  earthy. 
Incrusting  various  minerals  or  filling  crevices,  sometimes  botryoidaL 
Accompanies  other  ores  of  copper ;  chiefly  occurs  near  the  surface. 
Colour,  mountain-green,  bluish-green,  {Missing  into  sky-blue  or  turquoise- 
blue. 

Found  in  the  copper  mines  of  Cornwall,  Hungary,  and  Tyrol ;  in 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  Australia,  on  Lake  Superior,  and  at  various  other  locali- 
ties in  North  America. 

Its  composition  varies  considerably,  from  the  presence  of  impurities^ 
as  is  generally  the  case  with  amorphous  minerals,  resulting  from  alte- 
ration. 

Analyses  of  two  specimens  of  this  mineral  from  different  localities 
afforded  the  following  results : — 


From  Coquimbo, 

From  (Cornwall ; 

ChlU ;  F.  Field. 

Berthier. 

SiO,       . 

28-21 

26-00 

CO2       . 

*  ■  • 

8-70 

CuO 

89-50 

41-80 

FejO,    .        . 

2-80 

2-60 

AI2O,    .        . 

4-97 

■  •  ■ 

HjO 

24-52 

28-50 

Gangue . 

•  •  • 

2-50 

100-00 

100  00 

Probable  formula:  CuO.SiOs.2HaO,  or  CuSiOt.2Aq. 


Distribution  of  Copper  Ores. 

Copper  not  only  occurs  in  many  different  forms  of  combination,  but 
its  geographical  distribution  is  very  extensive,  and  its  geological  range 
equally  wide.  Ores  of  this  metal  are  found  in  rocks  of  all  ages,  from 
the  Laurentian  to  the  Cretaceous,  but  their  deposition  would  appear  to 
have  gone  on  with  greater  activity  during  the  Permian  period  than  at 
any  other. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  copper  produced  in  this  country  is 
obtained  from  the  mines  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire ;  but  the  Ecton 
mines,  Staffordshire,  at  one  time  furnished  considerable  returns,  and 
Parys  mine  in  Anglesea  once  yielded  large  supplies.  Wales  has  from 
time  to  time  furnished  a  limited  quantity  of  copper,  and  Ireland  has 
contributed  about  700  tons  annually.     The  production  of  copper  in  the 
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United  Slingdom  has  macli  decreased  since  1862,  when  it  amounted  to 
14,843  tons;  in  1872  it  had  been  reduced  to  5,600  tons;  and  the 
present  annual  yield  of  the  mines  of  this  country  probably  does  not 
exceed  3,000  tons. 

In  France  there  were  formerly  mines  of  considerable  interest  at 
Giessy  near  Lyons.  These  deposits,  which  occurred  at  the  junction  of 
mica-slate  with  Triassic  and  Jurassic  rocks,  largely  consisted  of  azurite 
and  cuprite ;  but  after  furnishing  the  cabinets  of  Europe  with  the  finest 
known  specimens  of  these  minerals,  they  have  become  exhausted. 

The  most  important  copper-producing  district  of  Prussia  is  that 
around  Mansfeld,  where  mining  has  for  centuries  been  carried  on  in  the 
Knpfeischiefer,  immediately  beneath  the  Zechstein.  The  copper-bear- 
ing stratum  seldom  exceeds  18  inches  in  thickness,  but  extends  with 
wonderful  regularity  over  an  area  of  many  square  miles;  the  portion 
which  is  smelted  constitutes  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the 
seam,  and  contains  copper  in  the  form  of  enclosed  particles  of  various 
disseminated  sulphides.  The  proportion  of  copper  in  the  ore  treated 
aTerages  about  2^  per  cent,  while  that  of  silver  does  not  exceed  ^^th  of 
1  per  cent  For  several  years  past  the  various  Mansfeld  establishments, 
which  are  worked  with  consummate  skill,  have  treated  about  500,000 
tons  of  schist  annually,  and,  in  addition  to  above  11,000  tons  of  copper, 
have  yielded  fine  silver  to  the  annual  amount  of  about  154,000  lbs. 
aroirdnpois.  A  small  quantity  of  copper  is  produced  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Siegen  and  in  Lower  Silesia.  The  production  of  copper  ore  in 
the  German  Empire  in  1881  reached  a  total  value  of  £716,495. 

The  principal  copper  mines  of  the  Russian  Empire  are  in  the  Ural 
Mountains,  the  Altai,  the  Caucasus,  and  in  Finland ;  but  the  latter  are 
of  minor  importance.  The  copper  ores  of  the  Caucasus  are  said  to  be 
abundant,  and  there  is  evidence  of  their  having  been  worked  at  a  very 
eatly  period ;  the  present  yield  of  these  mines,  as  well  as  of  those  in 
the  Altai,  is  inconsiderable.  There  are  mines  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  as 
well  as  on  their  western  flank,  where  certain  beds  of  Permian  age  are 
cupriferous,  and  possess  a  remarkable  analogy  with  the  Kupferschiefer 
of  Mansfeld.  The  amount  of  copper  furnished  yearly  by  Russia  is  esti- 
mated at  about  5,000  tons. 

Upper  Hungary  and  the  Banat  produce  copper ;  the  copper  mines  of 
the  8chemnitz  district  have  decreased  in  importance.  The  total  produc- 
tion of  copper  in  the  Austrian  empire  including  Hungary  was  in  1882 
10,800  tons  of  ore,  of  a  value  of  £63,600. 

The  quantity  of  copper  furnished  by  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  is 
small,  but  has  somewhat  increased  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  mines 
of  Alten,  in  Norway,  are  said  to  be  in  the  most  northern  position  of  any 
in  the  world,  being  in  latitude  70"*.  The  mine  of  Yigsnaes  is  of  consider- 
ahk  importance,  as  are  also  those  of  R0ros,  where  the  ore  is  disseminated 
in  chlontic  slate,  forming  metalliferous  beds.  The  copper  deposits  of 
8weden  resemble  those  of  Norway.     There  are  eight  groups  of  mines 
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or  mining  districts,  principally  in  the  province  of  Dalecarlia.  Fahlun. 
has  been  celebrated  for  its  copper  mines;  bat  its  importance  is  much 
diminished,  and  it  is  now  to  some  extent  exhausted ;  the  ores  are  poor, 
and  do  not  yield  above  4  per  cent  of  metal  after  being  hand-picked. 
The  annual  production  of  copper  in  Sweden  and  Norway  is  estimated  at 
about  3,000  tons. 

The  amount  of  copper  now  produced  from  Spanish  pyrites  is  very 
large.  The  most  remarkable  deposits  are  those  of  Rio  Tinto  and  Tharsi^, 
both  situated  in  the  province  of  Huelva.  These  mines  were  extensively 
worked  during  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  country,  and  subsequently 
by  the  Spaniards.  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  however,  they  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  powerful  British  companies,  by  whom  they 
have  been  extensively  and  systematically  developed. 

In  Portugal,  at  San  Domingos,  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Guadiana, 
there  are  extensive  mines  of  cupriferous  pyrites  worked  by  Messrs.  Mason, 
Barry  dr  Co.,  of  London. 

From  these  three  mines  some  550,000  tons  of  cupriferous  pyrites  are 
annually  imported  into  this  country,  which  on  an  average  contain  about 
3  per  cent  of  copper.  This  pyrites  is  first  burnt  for  the  production  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  resulting  cinder  subsequently  treated  for  copper  by 
the  wet  process.  The  total  annual  production  of  copper  from  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  "mines,  including  copper-precipitate,  was  estimated  in 
1872  at  13,000  tons ;  at  the  present  time  their  total  yield  ia  probably 
not  very  far  short  of  60,000  tons. 

The  only  copper  mines  of  any  importance  worked  in  Italy  are  those 
of  Monte  Catini,  which  are  deposits  for  the  most  part  enclosed  in  ser- 
pentine. A  certain  amount  of  copper  ore  of  good  quality  was  formerly 
exported  from  Turkey,  and  copper  ores  occur  at  Ten^  and  near  Mouzaia, 
in  Algeria.  At  the  latter  place  the  veins  are  enclosed  in  rocks  high  in 
the  geological  series,  belonging,  it  is  believed,  to  the  Cretaceous  period. 

Copper  is  found  in  the  East  Indies  and  in  Japan ;  about  1,500  to 
2,000  tons  annually  are  said  to  be  exported  from  the  latter  country. 
South  Australia  produces  large  quantities  of  rich  copper  ores,  yielding 
metal  of  good  quality ;  a  large  portion  of  this  ore  is  now  smelted  in  the 
colony.  The  celebrated  Burra  Burra  mine,  eighty-six  miles  from  Adelaide, 
was  first  opened  in  1845,  and  at  once  began  to  yield  large  quantities  of 
the  red  oxide  and  green  carbonate  of  copper.  In  1850  the  production 
from  this  mine  was  18,962  tons  of  ore,  averaging  from  24  to  26  per  cent, 
of  copper.  The  production  of  the  Burra  Buna  is  now  inconsiderable,  but 
the  total  annual  yield  of  the  Australian  colonies  probably  exceeds  12,000 
tons  of  metallic  copper. 

Large  quantities  of  copper  ore  have  for  some  years  been  imported 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  value  of  the  copper  ores  produced 
in  Namaqualand  during  the  year  1882  amounted  to  £331,546. 

Among  the  important  copper  mines  of  Chili  are  those  of  CaniEal, 
north  of  the  valley  of  Huasco,  those  of  San  Juan  and  La  Higuera, 
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between  Huaseo  and  Coquimbo,  besides  numerous  others  in  the  vicinity 
of  Coquimbo.  Laige  quantities  of  gold  were  obtained  from  the  upper 
portions  of  the  veins  in  this  district  previously  to  the  close  of  the  last 
eentury ;  as  the  production  of  gold  fell  ofif  that  of  copper  increased.  The 
present  annual  production  of  copper  in  Chili  and  Bolivia  is  estimated  at 
about  40,000  tons.  A  portion  of  the  ore  is  smelted  in  the  country,  and 
the  remainder  either  run  into  regulus,  or  exported  in  the  raw  state.  The 
copper  mines  of  Peru  are  but  imperfectly  developed,  and  the  annual 
xetoms  small  The  mines  of  Cuba  were  formerly  of  great  importance, 
bnt  of  late  years  their  production  has  almost  ceased.  Copper  ores  are 
found  scattered  in  considerable  abundance  throughout  Mexico,  but  the 
mines  of  this  metal  are  not  worked  to  any  considerable  extent 

The  most  important  copper-producing  regions  of  the  United  States 
are  those  of  Michigan  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
those  of  Arizona  and  Montana.  On  Lake  Superior  copper  is  found  in 
trappean  rocks  and  their  associated  conglomerates,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  cover  beds  of  sandstone,  ascribed  by  Whitney  to  the  Lower  Silurian 
peiiod.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  district  is  that  the  copper 
does  not  exist  in  the  form  of  an  ore,  but  almost  exclusively  as  native 
znetaL  Masses  of  nearly  pure  copper  weighing  over  400  tons  have  some- 
times  been  met  with,  and  required  to  be  cut  with  chisels  into  fragments 
of  convenient  size  before  they  could  be  brought  to  the  surface.  The 
bulk  of  the  produce  is,  however,  obtained  by  stamping  and  washing  rock 
containing  from  |  to  4  per  cent,  of  copper.  Copper  pyrites  occurs,  to 
some  extent,  in  the  sandstones  and  limestones  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
but  the  deposits  are  not  extensively  worked.  Copper-bearing  veins  are 
found  in  numerous  localities,  extending  from  Vermont  to  Tennessee,  and 
are  mined  in  various  places.  In  Montgomery  and  Chester  Counties, 
Pennsylvania,  copper  veins  traversing  New  Red  Sandstone  and  older 
metamorphic  rocks  have  been  sometimes  worked.  The  total  production 
of  copper  in  the  United  States  was,  in  1872,  12,600  tons,  since  which 
date,  by  the  opening  of  fresh  mines,  &c,  chiefly  in  Arizona  and  Montana, 
the  quantity  has  increased  to  nearly  75,000  tons. 

In  Canada  there  are  the  copper  mines  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Huron,  and  at  Acton  and  Harvey  Hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec ; 
but  the  annual  production  of  the  Dominion  is  very  small. 

The  present  production  of  copper  in  the  whole  civilized  world  is 
estimated  at  but  little  short  of  230,000  tons  per  annum,  whilst  in  1872 
the  quantity  probably  did  not  exceed  130,000  tons. 

The  table  on  p.  400,  by  Messrs.  Henry  R  Merton  &  Co.,  gives,  with 
a  very  near  approach  to  accuracy,  the  total  production  of  copper  during 
the  years  1880  to  1885  inclusive.  The  figures  marked  with  an  asterisk 
are  estimations  only. 
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The  imports  and  exports  of  copper  to  and  from  the  United  Kingdom 
daring  the  five  years  ending  1884  were  as  follows : — 


issa 

1881. 

1883. 

1888. 

188ft. 

Importi 
Exports    . 

Tons. 
91,667 

59,485 

Tons. 
84,190 

61,692 

Tons. 
93,279 

55,684 

Tons. 
102,857 

59,851 

Tons. 
118,610 

64,692 

Assay  of  Copper  Ores. 

Cornish  Dry  Assay. — In  an  exhaustive  paper  by  M.  Moissenet,  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Annales  deer  Mines/  ^  on  the  English  method  of  assaying 
copper  by  the  diy  way,  he  very  justly  remarks  that  within  certain  limits 
this  process  is  not  less  practical  from  being  somewhat  inexact ;  its  object 
is  rather  to  furnish  the  smelter  with  the  commercial  value  of  an  ore  than 
to  indicate  the  exact  amount  of  copper  which  it  contains.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  Cornish  assay  affords,  on  a  small  scale,  results  similar  to  those 
obtained  by  the  smelter  on  a  large  one,  and  any  impurities  prejudicially 
affecting  the  produce  in  the  one  case,  will  equally  affect  the  results  in  the 
other. 

ApparcUus  Employed. — The  furnace  employed  for  copper-assaying 
in  Cornwall  is  an  air-furnace  of  the  form  represented  in  fig.  28,  p.  154, 
and  should  be  about  10  inches  long,  9  inches  wide,  and  14  inches  in 
depth  to  the  grate  ;  in  a  furnace  of  the  dimensions  stated,  three  fusions 
for  regulus,  or  four  calcinations,  may  be  made  at  the  same  time.  The  fuel 
is  invariably  coke ;  but  the  size  and  number  of  the  furnaces  used  vary  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  assayer. 

The  well-known  Cornish  crucibles  are  always  employed  They  are 
usually  sold  in  nests  of  two,  and,  less  frequently,  of  three.  The  largest 
size,  about  4  inches  in  height,  is  used  for  calcining  ores  and  for  fusions 
for  regulus;  the  small  and  middle-sized  pots  are  employed  for  calcin- 
ing  regulus,  fusion  for  coarse  copper,  and  refining,  according  to  the 
richness  of  the  ore  and  the  quantity  operated  on.  These  crucibles  are 
generally  used  without  covers,  and  when  several  assays  are  being  made 
simultaneously,  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes,  each  is  marked  with  a  mix- 
ture of  red  oxide  of  iron  and  water  before  being  placed  in  the  furnace. 

The  assayer,  in  addition  to  various  tongs  of  convenient  shapes  for 
handling  red-hot  crucibles  and  removing  them  from  the  fire,  must  be 
provided  with  stirring-rods,  mould-plates  for  receiving  the  fused  assays 
when  poured  from  the  crucible,  hammers,  chisels,  an  anvil  for  testing 
the  copper  buttons,  bronze  or  cast-iron  mortars,  an  iron  slab  about  18 
inches  square  for  breaking  down  slags  upon,  and  sieves  about  9  inches  in 

1  VoL  5*  S^rie  xiii  p.  183. 
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diameter  with  from  forty  to  fifty  meshes  to  the  linear  inch,  for  preparing 
samples.  He  also  requires  copper  scoops  for  transferring  flaxes,  &c,  to 
the  crucihles,  a  regulus-bowl  ahout  10  inches  in  diameter  and  5  inches 
in  depth,  kept  partially  filled  with  water  for  cooling  the  poured  assays, 
having  a  small  annular  shelf  running  round  it  below  the  water-level  on 
which  the  assays  to  be  cooled  are  placed.  Forceps  for  picking  up  copper 
buttons,  &C.,  a  ladle  for  drying  samples  or  washing  ores,  and  fluz-spoons 
for  measuring  out  fluxes  are  also  necessary.  The  flux-«poon  is  made  of 
copper,  and  is  usually  If  inch  in  width  and  \  inch  deep ;  a  balance 
capable  of  turning  with  -^^  grain  when  laden  with  500  grains  must  be 
likewise  provided. 

Special  weights,  of  which  the  unit  is  termed  a  cent,  are  used  by 
Cornish  assayers  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  calculation ;  the  system 
adopted  is  to  divide  400  grains  into  100  cents,  taken  as  a  standard, 
the  smallest  weight  being  ^,  or  0*25  grain.  Assays  are  reported  on 
100  parts  and  the  unit  subdivided  into  |,  ^,  ^,  and  y^,  so  that  the  pro- 
duce of  a  sample  is  stated  to  be  7 J,  8|,  12|,  17f,  &c.,  per  cent.  The 
fluxes  and  reagents  used  are  as  follows : — Common  salt,  dried  or  fused 
borax,  glass  free  from  lead,  lime,  fluor-spar,  nitre,  soda-ash,  tartar  or 
cream  of  tartar,  sulphur,  charcoal  or  finely  powdered  coal,  iron  pyrites, 
and  white  flux  for  refining. 

Refining  or  white  flux,  is  prepared  by  deflagrating  in  a  large  crucible 
three  parts,  by  measure,  of  nitre,  two  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  one  of 
common  salt ;  carbonate  of  sodium,  or  carbonate  of  potassium,  mixed  with 
a  small  percentage  of  nitre,  may  be  used  in  place  of  ordinary  refining 
flux. 

Preliminary  Examination.  The  samples  to  be  assayed  usually  reach 
the  assayer  in  a  moist  state  in  brown-paper  parcels,  each  weighing  about 
1^  lU  After  drying  at  a  temperature  somewhat  above  100**  C,  each 
sample  is  ground,  sifted,  and  mixed.  If  the  ore  is  one  which  the  assayer 
has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  testing,  a  small  portion  of  it  is  washed, 
on  a  shovel,  in  an  evaporating  dish,  or  in  a  drying  ladle ;  this  is  done 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining,  approximately,  its  quality  and  the  proportions 
of  copper,  sulphur,  arsenic,  gangue,  <fec.,  it  contains.  By  practice  in  this 
manipulation  it  becomes  easy  to  determine  beforehand  whether,  in  t^e 
next  operation,  the  ore  will  or  will  not  require  calcination,  whether  nitre 
or  sulphur  should  be  added,  &c.  An  experienced  assayer  will  in  most 
coses,  by  a  simple  inspection  of  the  sample,  decide  correctly  as  to  the 
mode  of  treatment  to  be  adopted.  It  is  consequently  only  in  cases  of 
doubt  that  washing  is  resorted  to. 

Method  of  Conducting  an  Assay, — The  characteristic  peculiarity  of 
the  Cornish  method  of  assaying  is  the  general  preliminary  concentration 
of  Uie  copper  in  the  form  of  regulus.  Until  within  a  comparatively 
recent  date  this  method  of  treatment  was  universal,  and  even  rich  car- 
bonates and  oxides  were  always  assayed  on  this  principle.  The  relative 
proportions  of  the  various  fluxes  employed^  as  well  as  the  smaller  details 
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of  manipulation,  are  varied  by  dijfferent  assayers  in  accordance  with  the 
leeolts  of  their  individual  experience ;  hut  in  all  cases  the  Cornish 
method  of  assaying  comprises  the  following  operations : — 

1.  Fusion  for  regulus. 

2.  Calcination  of  the  regulus. 

3.  Fusion  for  coarse  copper. 

4.  Befining. 

5.  Treatment  of  the  slags  for  the  copper  they  contain. 

1.  Fusion  far  Begtdus. — The  quantity  of  ore  operated  on  varies  in 
aoooidance  with  its  richness  in  copper ;  400  grains  are  commonly  used 
for  ores  containing  under  10  per  cent  of  copper;  200  grains  for  ores 
between  10  and  30  per  cent,  and  100  grains  for  samples  in  which  the 
copper  amounts  to  more  than  30  per  cent  The  fluxes  are  not  weighed, 
bat  merely  measured  in  the  flux-spoon,  their  proportions  being  so  ad- 
justed as  to  yield  a  fusible  slag  with  the  gangue  and  oxide  of  iron, 
resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  pyrites,  &c.  They  should  also  produce  a 
slag  which  separates  easily  from  the  regulus,  and  the  amount  of  nitre, 
sulphur,  &c,  should  be  such  as  to  result  in  the  formation  of  a  regulus 
containing  about  50  per  cent  of  copper. 

Tellow  copper  ore,  without  admixture  of  iron  pyrites,  contains  a 
larger  amount  of  iron  and  sulphur  than  is  required  to  form  a  regulus  of 
the  richness  desired. 

Vitreous  copper  ore,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  iron  and  sulphur, 
in  order  to  produce  a  proper  regulus.  These  may  be  supplied  by  the 
addition  either  of  iron  pyhtes  or  of  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  oxide  of 
iron. 

In  order  to  obtain  from  copper  pyrites  a  button  of  regulus  containing 
about  50  per  cent  of  copper,  it  is  necessary  to  oxidize  a  large  portion  of 
the  sulphur  present  This  may  be  done  by  a  partial  roasting  (*'  warm- 
^S")>  ^7  partial  roasting  and  the  addition  of  nitre  in  the  subsequent 
fusion,  or,  simply,  by  the  addition  of  nitre.  Either  of  these  methods 
may  be  adopted ;  the  flrst  and  second  require  considerable  experience 
"with  regard  to  the  amount  of  roasting  necessary,  but  the  third  is  more 
direct 

Bich  oxides  and  carbonates  may  be  fused  directly  for  coarse  copper, 
care  being  taken  to  retain  the  slags  for  subsequent  treatment;  native 
metal  and  bar-copper  only  require  refining. 

The  raw,  or  more  or  less  calcined  ore  is  intimately  mixed  with  the 
▼arious  fluxes  required,  introduced  into  a  crucible  of  the  largest  size,  and 
over  the  whole  is  spread  a  layer  of  dried  borax.  When  a  preliminary 
roasting  has  been  resorted  to,  the  crucible  employed  for  that  purpose 
must  be  preserved  for  the  subsequent  fusion.  This  roasting  is  conducted 
in  cmcibles,  which,  when  placed  in  the  fumace,  are  packed  round  with 
coke  to  their  full  height^  so  that  they  may  be  as  uniformly  heated  as 
possible.  A  dull-red  heat  is  maintained  during  the  operation,  which  is 
continued  until  the  blue  flame,  due  to  burning  sulphur,  ceases,  and  this 
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usually  occupies  about  ten  minutes ;  if  much  iron  pyrites  is  present  more 
time  will  be  required.  During  the  first  part  of  the  fusion  for  regulus 
effervescence  takes  place  from  the  escape  of  various  gases,  but  this 
gradually  subsides,  until,  at  the  close,  the  surface  of  the  slag  becomes 
perfectly  tranquil.  The  crucible  is  now  removed  from  the  furnace,  and 
after  having  received  a  rotatory  motion  for  the  purpose  of  washing  down 
any  particles  adhering  to  the  sides,  its  contents  are  rapidly  poured  into 
an  iron  mould. 

As  soon  as  the  slag  has  solidified,  the  assay  is  seized  with  a  pair  of 
copper  forceps,  dipped  two  or  three  times  into  water,  and  left  to  cool  on. 
the  circular  shelf  fitted  around  the  inside  of  the  regulus-bowL  This  has 
the  effect  of  Assuring  the  slag  in  all  directions  and  causes  the  regulus  to 
separate  easily  from  it.  Should  any  slag  adhere  to  the  button  obtained, 
it  will  generally  be  on  the  upper  surface,  and  may  be  removed  by  a  slight 
tap  from  either  a  light  hammer  or  the  edge  of  a  spatula.  After  the 
regulus  has  been  thus  carefully  separated  from  the  slag,  the  latter  must 
be  examined  to  see  that  it  contains  no  enclosed  globules  of  regulus.  If 
any  are  found,  they  must  be  picked  out  and  added  to  the  principal  button 
previously  obtained,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  addition  of  particles 
of  slag.  In  order  to  save  time,  the  regulus  is  sometimes  poured  into  one 
cavity  of  the  mould  and  the  slag  into  another.  In  order  to  do  this  suc- 
cessfully, however,  a  considerable  amount  of  practice  is  required;  but 
if  there  is  any  doubt  of  the  cleanness  of  tlie  slag,  or  the  regulus  has  not 
been  perfectly  separated  from  it,  it  may  be  re-melted  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  sulphur.  The  button  of  regulus  thus  obtained  must  be  added 
to  that  previously  separated  from  the  slag  by  pouring. 

A  good  regulus  should  be  reddish-brown  in  colour,  slightly  convex  on 
its  upper  surface,  very  much  fissured,  and  easily  reduced  to  powder. 
When  the  regulus  is  too  coarse  it  is  more  or  less  flat  and  is  often  vesi- 
cular on  its  upper  surface ;  it  is  also  comparatively  hard,  and  varies  in 
colour  from  iron-grey  to  brass-yellow.  When  a  coarse  regulus  has  been 
obtained  there  is  but  little  fear  of  the  slag  retaining  copper,  but  the  cal- 
cination of  the  regulus  is  not  so  readily  effected.  When  the  ore  operated 
on  is  very  poor,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  obtain  a  coarse  regulus  in 
order  to  insure  the  complete  separation  of  the  copper. 

When  regulus  is  too  fine,  the  button  is  more  or  less  spherical,  and  is 
smooth,  bright,  and  semi-metallic  in  appearance.  Externally  its  colour  is 
nearly  black,  but  when  freshly  broken  the  fractured  surface  is  of  a  dark 
bluish-grey  colour,  and  presents  a  very  compact  structure.  Such  a 
regulus  is  more  difficult  to  calcine  than  one  which  is  not  so  fine,  and 
there  is  ako  in  such  cases  danger  of  the  slags  retaining  a  certain  amount 
of  copper. 

2.  Galeinaiion  of  the  Regulus, — The  regulus  is  first  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder  in  ati  iron  or  bronze  mortar ;  after  its  removal  a  little  coke-dust 
is  rubbed  down  in  the  mortar  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  last 
particles  and  is  added  to  the  powdered  regulus.     In  this  finely  divided 
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state  the  mixture  is  introduced  into  one  of  the  smaller  or  middle-sized 
cmcihleS)  according  to  the  quantity  of  regolus  to  be  operated  on,  and 
seTeral  calcinations  are  carried  on  in  the  furnace  at  the  same  time.  The 
f amaoe  is  filled  with  fresh  fuel  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  top,  and 
the  crucibles  are  arranged  upon  it  with  a  slight  inclination  forward,  so 
that  air  may  readUy  pass  over  the  surface  of  the  powdered  regulus.  A 
round  stirring-rod  of  wrought-iron,  about  -^ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
flattened  at  one  end  to  a  chisel-edge,  and  having  a  ring  turned  at  the 
other,  is  inserted  into  each  crucible  ;  when  not  held  in  the  hand,  these 
are  allowed  to  lean  against  a  support  in  order  that  they  may  be 
retained  in  their  positions.  The  calcination  is  commenced  at  a  dull-red 
heat,  which  is  gradually  increased  to  bright  redness,  in  proportion  as  the 
contents  of  the  crucible  are  enabled  to  bear  it,  without  becoming  agglo- 
merated. The  time  necessary  for  complete  calcination  is  usually  about 
half  an  hour ;  stirring  must  be  constantly  kept  up  during  the  first  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  after  which  it  need  only  be  occasional.  When 
clotting  occurs,  the  regulus  must  be  removed  from  the  crucible,  ground 
with  a  little  coke^ust^  and  again  calcined ;  if,  however,  agglomeration, 
to  any  considerable  extent,  has  taken  place,  it  is  better  to  throw  away  the 
assay  and  begin  afresh.  The  calcination  is  complete  when  the  odour  of 
burning  sulphur  is  no  longer  evolved,  and  the  sample  is  then  said  to  have 
been  roasted  stoeet  When  this  occurs,  the  crucible  and  rod  are  removed 
from  the  fire,  and  when  cold,  any  portion  adhering  to  the  rod  is  carefully 
scraped  off  into  the  crucible.  The  same  crucible  is  employed  for  the 
subsequent  fusion.  The  calcination  both  of  the  raw  ore  and  regulus  is 
sometimes  conducted  in  a  scorifier  heated  in  a  muffle-furnace ;  calcination 
is  more  readily  effected  by  this  means  and  the  operation  is  much  expe- 
dited, but  in  Cornwall  it  is  almost  universally  performed  in  crucibles. 

3.  Fusion  for  Coarse  Copper, — ^The  flux  employed  for  this  operation 
is  usually  a  mixture  of  tartar  and  nitre  in  such  proportions  that  the  tartar 
is  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  to  make  carbonate  of  potassium  by 
ignition  with  the  latter.  In  addition  to  this  some  assayers  add  borax, 
others  use  pounded  glass,  some  use  neither,  while  many  employ  common 
salt  In  the  metallurgical  laboratory  of  the  Boyal  School  of  !Mines  a 
mixture  of  tartar  or  charcoal  with  sodium  carbonate  is  employed,  but  the 
amount  required  will  of  course  depend  on  the  weight  of  calcined  regulus 
to  be  treated ;  the  addition  of  an  excess  will  not,  however,  be  attended 
with  serious  inconvenience.  A  mixture  of  50  grains  of  nitre,  180  of 
tartar,  and  36  of  borax,  is  sufficient  for  the  reduction  of  a  calcined 
regulus  weighing,  previously  to  roasting,  from  48  to  50  grains.  For  a 
button,  weighing  from  90  to  100  grains,  85  grains  of  nitre,  220  of  tartar, 
and  50  of  borax  should  be  employed.  These  amounts  are  not,  however, 
weighed,  since,  with  practice,  it  becomes  easy  to  measure,  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  the  quantities  required. 

The  calcined  regulus  is  mixed  with  proper  fluxes  in  the  crucible 
employed  for  its  calcination,  and  is  then  introduced  into  a  fire  of  coke 
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heated  to  bright  redness ;  fusion  takes  place  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minntes, 
and  as  soon  as  the  effervescence  ceases  the  melted  contents  are  poured 
into  a  mould.  When  the  slag  has  become  set,  the  assay  can  be  cooled 
by  being  dipped  into  water,  or  it  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  mould 
until  sufficiently  cold  to  handle.  The  slag  should  be  black  and  glassy, 
and  neither  it  nor  the  inside  of  the  crucible  should  present  any  streaks 
or  patches  of  red,  due  to  the  presence  of  copper.  These  slags  are  re- 
tained for  subsequent  fusion,  although  in  many  cases  they  are  practically 
free  from  copper. 

4.  Eefining, — ^The  crucible  employed  in  the  previous  operation  is 
placed  well  down  among  the  coke  in  the  assay-furnace,  in  such  a  position 
as  to  be  directly  under  the  line  of  junction  of  the  two  bricks  forming  the 
cover,  and  when  it  has  become  red  hot  the  button  of  coarse  copper  is 
dropped  into  it.  The  furnace  is  now  nearly  closed,  and  the  operation 
closely  watched  through  the  opening  between  the  bricks.  Fusion  is  soon 
effected  and  a  slight  evolution  of  gas  takes  place  from  the  dull  surface  of 
the  metal.  After  the  expiration  of  a  short  time  the  film  of  oxide  begins 
rapidly  to  disappear  from  the  surface  of  the  button,  which  becomes  per^ 
f ectly  bright  at  the  edges,  and  reflects  a  bluish-green  light  from  its  centre, 
producing  the  appearance  technically  known  as  the  "eye"  or  "star." 
Some  refining  flux,^  or  refining  flux  and  salt,  previously  placed  in  a  copper 
scoop  ready  for  immediate  use,  is  now  introduced  upon  the  top  of  the 
fused  button,  and  the  furnace  is  again  closed*  In  about  two  minutes 
after  the  introduction  of  the  flux  the  crucible  is  withdrawn  from  the  fire 
and  its  contents  rapidly  poured  into  a  mould.  When  it  has  sufficiently 
set,  the  button,  which  is  covered  with  slag,  is  removed  between  the  jaws 
of  a  pair  of  forceps  and  held  with  its  lower  side  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  the  regulus-pan ;  by  this  means  the  slag  is  easily  detached. 
The  whole  operation  of  refining  does  not  usually  occupy  above  seven 
minutes.  The  button  of  copper  when  fine  is  nearly  flat  and  has  its  upper 
surface  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  an  orange-red  colour.  The  metal  in 
this  condition  is  soft,  malleable,  and  tough,  breaking  with  difficulty,  and 
presenting  a  closely  fibrous  fracture.  It  is,  however,  more  commonly 
somewhat  dry,  presenting  a  slight  depression  on  its  upper  surface,  and 
when  broken  exhibiting  a  granular  fracture  which  has  a  purple  tint. 
When  not  sufficiently  refined,  the  button,  both  externally  and  when 
broken,  presents,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  appearance  of  coarse  copper ; 
in  this  case  refining  must  be  repeated.  Salt  is  generally  used  in  refining, 
as  it  not  only  checks  the  too  rapid  action  of  the  refining  flux,  but  also 
probably  aids  in  the  separation  of  antimony,  arsenic,  &c 

5.  Treatment  of  the  Slags  for  Copper. — The  slags  resulting  from  the 
operations  of  reducing  and  refining  are  subsequently  treated  by  fluxing 
with  a  couple  of  spoonfuls  of  tartar  or  a  little  powdered  charcoal  By 
this  means  the  copper  retained  by  the  slags  will  assume  the  form  of  a 

^  Made  by  igniting  together  three  volumes  of  tartar,  two  volames  of  nitre,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  salt. 
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small  button  orpriU,  the  weight  of  which  must  be  added  to  that  of  the 
principal  button.  The  prill  obtained  usually  weighs  from  1  to  5  grains, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  assay  and  the  skill  of  the  operator. 
Cornish  aseayers  refme  the  copper  thus  obtained  from  re-melting  the 
ilagSy  but  the  quantity  is  often  so  small  that  the  error  resulting  from 
omitting  this  operation  would  practically  be  unimportant. 

Gbrmak  Msthod  of  Asbatiko. — The  method  of  conducting  copper 
assays  in  some  of  the  smelting  establishments  of  Central  Europe  differs 
in  several  particulars  from  that  adopted  in  this  country,  and  the  results 
obtained  are  stated  to  be  somewhat  higher. 

The  apparatus  employed  consists  of  an  ordinary  muffle-furnace; 
small  egg-shaped  crucibles  provided  with  a  foot;  scorifiers  of  fire-clay 
about  2^  inches  in  diameter,  and  an  assortment  of  tongs^  hammers,  &c. 
In  addition  to  borax,  salt,  glass,  powdered  charcoal,  and  graphite, 
metallic  lead  is  also  employed;  black  flux,  prepared  by  deflagrating  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  crude  tartar  and  one  of  nitre,  is  used  as  the 
reducing  agent. 

The  process  includes  the  three  following  operations : — 

1.  Roasting;  calcining. 

2.  Melting  for  coarse  copper. 

3.  Refining. 

1.  Boasting ;  Calcining. — About  4  grammes  of  dry  ore  are  '(ireighed 
out,  mixed  with  one  gramme  of  powdered  graphite,  and  spread  upon  the 
bottom  of  a  scorifier.  This  is  introduced  into  a  heated  muffle  and  is 
almost  continuously  stirred  during  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  after  the 
lapse  of  which  time  sulphurous  fumes  should  be  no  longer  given  o& 
The  scorifier  is  then  removed  from  the  muffle  and  allowed  to  cool,  the 
assay  carefully  brushed  from  it  into  a  bronze  or  cast-iron  mortar,  where 
it  is  finely  ground,  and,  after  being  again  mixed  with  1  gramme  of 
pulverized  graphite,  it  is  subjected  to  a  second  calcination  similar  to  the 
firstb  At  the  expiration  of  about  fifteen  minutes  the  mass  will  have 
generally  assumed  a  reddish-brown  appearance,  and  the  evolution  of 
sulphurous  fumes  will  be  no  longer  perceived. 

When  either  lead  or  antimony  is  present  in  an  ore,  the  roasting 
requires  to  be  conducted  with  considerable  care,  since  if  the  assay  were 
too  strongly  heated  its  surface  would  become  fused,  and  its  further 
calcination  materially  interfered  with. 

2.  Melting  far  Coarse  Coppei', — ^After  roasting,  the  metals  in  the  assay 
will  be  principally  in  the  state  of  oxides,  and  the  object  of  the  fusion, 
which  now  follows,  is  to  collect  the  whole  of  the  copper  in  the  metallic 
form,  while  the  principal  portion  of  the  metals  with  which  it  is  associated 
passes  into  the  slag  as  silicates.  The  calcined  ore  is  carefully  removed 
from  the  scorifier  or  roasting-dish,  and  is  mixed  in  a  mortar  with  from 
3  to  3^  grammes  of  black  flux ;  this  mixture  is  introduced  into  the 
crucible,  and  upon  it  are  placed,  without  mixing,  8  or  9  additional 
grammes  of  black  flux ;  on  this  are  placed  1  j^  to  2  grammes  of  powdered 
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glass  and  1  gramme  of  borax.  Instead  of  black  flux,  a  mixture  of  one 
hundred  parts  of  carbonate  of  potassium  with  from  ten  to  twelve  parts 
of  wheaten  flour  may  be  employed.  The  whole  is  covered  by  a  layer 
of  from  8  to  12  grammes  of  common  salt,  and  lastly,  a  piece  of  charcoal 
of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  bean  is  added.  The  crucible  is  now  covered 
and  placed  in  the  muffle,  where  it  is  gradually  raised  to  a  white  heat, 
the  fusion  being  completed  in  about  thirty  or  thirty-five  minutes. 
When  complete  fusion  has  been  effected,  and  the  slag  is  in  a  perfectly 
liquid  state,  the  crucible  is  withdrawn  from  the  muffle,  and,  after  being 
allowed  to  cool,  is  broken  and  the  button  of  metal  extracted.  This  most 
not  be  covered  by  a  crust  of  sulphides,  and  the  slag  should  be  glassy, 
and  of  a  dark-green  colour,  without  any  traces  of  red. 

3.  Refining, — ^As  in  the  case  of  the  Cornish  assay,  this  process  has 
for  its  object  the  removal  from  the  copper  of  the  various  other  metals  by 
which  it  is  contaminated.  In  order  to  effect  this,  advantage  is  taken  of 
the  property  possessed  by  copper  of  remaining,  practically,  unchanged 
when  exposed  in  a  fused  state  to  the  action  of  a  current  of  air,  so  long  as 
a  more  oxidizable  metal  is  present.  The  metals  thus  oxidized  in  the 
presence  of  borax,  which  is  added  for  that  purpose,  are  taken  up  and 
carried  off  as  a  fusible  slag.  The  scorifier  employed  for  refining  the 
coarse  copper  often  consists  of  a  fragment  broken  from  the  side  of  a 
pot  in  which  a  fusion  has  been  already  effected ;  in  this,  which  has  been 
previously  heated  to  bright  redness  in  the  muffle,  is  placed  the  button 
of  copper  to  be  refined,  wrapped  in  paper  with  its  own  weight  of  borax. 

As  soon  as  the  copper  shows  a  convex  perfectly  clear  surface,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  thinly  fluid  ring  of  borax,  the  mouth  of  the  muffle  is 
opened,  and  a  current  of  air  allowed  to  play  over  its  surface.  If  the 
surface  of  the  copper  be  not  clear,  but  is  covered  with  a  black  coating, 
at  the  time  the  muffle  is  at  a  white  heat,  a  further  addition  of  borax  must 
be  made.  Should  this  not  result  in  the  production  of  a  bright  surface, 
a  small  piece  of  lead  must  be  dropped  into  the  scorifier  and  the  heat 
of  the  furnace  increased  to  its  maximum.  When  the  button  of  coarse 
copper  is  very  impure  and  does  not  contain  much  above  one-half  its 
weight  of  pure  copper,  it  must  be  first  placed  on  the  scorifier  with 
borax  only,  the  lead  being  added  towards  the  close  of  the  operation.  A 
small  portion  of  the  lead  thus  added  escapes  in  the  form  of  fume,  while 
the  greater  part  passes  into  the  slags.  Arsenic  is  to  a  very  great  extent 
volatilized,  but  a  portion  is  retained  in  the  slag.  The  removal  of  nickel 
by  scorification  is  extremely  difficult  and  necessitates  a  large  addition  of 
lead,  which  results  in  a  loss  of  copper. 

When  the  copper  has  become  fine  it  brightens  like  silver,  but  less 
distinctly.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  temperature  of  the  muffle  at  the 
moment  of  brightening  does  not  much  exceed  that  at  which  pure  copper 
solidifies.  The  assay,  which  in  brightening  exhibits  a  peculiar  greenish 
light,  is  now  removed  from  the  furnace,  cooled,  quenched  in  water,  freed 
from  slag,  and  weighed.     A  good  assay  button  is  exteriorly  of  a  pure 
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copper-colour,  is  ductile,  uniformly  granular,  and  rose-red  in  the  fracture. 
Wlien  a  button  has  not  been  sufficiently  refined  it  is  externally  red,  but 
its  fracture  is  grey ;  an  over-refined  button  is  dark  red  on  the  surface 
and.  brittle,  the  fracture  being  rather  smooth  thftn  granular. 

defining  on  the  cupel  is  in  use  in  some  of  the  smelting-works  of  the 
Hars;  it  is  not  more  accurate  than  the  above,  although  perhaps  more 
suitable  for  copper  containing  large  quantities  of  lead 

WiBT  Assay  of  Coppbr  Orb& — Pbboipitation  bt  Metallic  Zing  or 
Iron.— This  method  of  estimating  copper  is  especially  adapted  for  ores 
containing  little  or  no  arsenic,  and  consists  in  attacking  the  mineral  to 
be  examined  by  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  the  sub- 
sequent expulsion  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  lastly,  the  precipitation  of  the 
copper  from  its  chloride,  by  metallic  zinc  or  iron. 

The  mineral  to  be  operated  on  must  be  first  ground  and  passed 
through  a  fine  sieve.  Of  this  powder,  100  grains  are  weighed  and  intro- 
duieed  into  a  narrow-necked  flask  of  German  glass.  Nitric  acid  is  now 
caatiously  added,  and  the  flask  gently  warmed  on  a  sand-bath ;  since  if 
it  were  too  suddenly  heated,  or  too  large  a  quantity  of  acid  were  added 
at  a  time,  violent  ebullition  might  ensue,  and  a  loss  on  the  assay  be  the 
result. 

When  the  evolution  of  nitrous  vapours  entirely  ceases,  or  they  become 
much  diminished  in  quantity,  add  gradually  hydrochloric  acid,  place  the 
flask  in  an  inclined  position  on  the  sand-bath,  and  cause  its  contents  to 
boil  gently.  This  must  be  continued  until  the  residue,  if  any  remain, 
appears  to  be  free  from  metallic  stains. 

The  contents  of  the  flask  must  now  be  carefully  transferred  to  a 
porcelain  dish  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  with  the  usual  precautions. 
When  sufficiently  cool,  moisten  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid,  heat 
gently,  and  afterwards  add  water,  boil,  and  filter  into  a  beaker. 

A  piece  of  zinc  or  polished  wrought-iron,  about  2  inches  in  length, 
}  inch  in  width,  and  ^  inch  in  thickness,  is  now  attached  to  a  string  and 
lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  beaker.  It  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
this  operation  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  metal  should  be  completely 
covered  by  the  liquid,  otherwise  a  portion  of  the  precipitate  would 
become  oxidized  and  the  results  vitiated.  The  contents  of  the  beaker 
must  now  be  kept  in  gentle  ebullition  until  the  whole  of  the  copper 
present  has  been  thrown  down,  which  is  ascertained  by  the  liquor  becom- 
ing colourless.  This  may  be  confirmed  by  trying  a  drop  of  the  liquid  on 
the  surface  of  a  piece  of  clean  sheet-zinc,  or  by  the  blue  colour  produced 
bj  the  addition  of  ammonia  in  excess  to  solutions  containing  copper. 

After  having  ascertained  that  the  whole  of  the  copper  has  been 
thrown  down,  carefully  clean  with  a  feather  the  piece  of  metal  which 
has  been  used  as  a  precipitant,  and  then  decant  off  the  supernatant  liquor 
by  the  aid  of  a  small  glass  syphon,  and  repeatedly  wash  with  warm 
water,  until  the  precipitated  copper  is  entirely  free  from  any  traces  of 
chlonde  of  zinc  or  chloride  of  iron. 
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,nio  titrat-ed  solution.  "Where  a  large  number  of  assays  have 
;  <l:>il.V,  the  burettes  may  be  connected  with  a  large  stoneware 
.|ir.  supported  on  a  convenient  shelf,  containing  the  titrated 
.  witli  which  they  are  filled  by  syphons  connected  with  the 
"f  each,  by  glass  T-pieces  and  indiarubber  tubes  provided  with 

^-  lie.st  cyanide  for  this  purpose  is  that  known  as  photographic 
[■■.  as  solutions  prepared  from  it  may  be  kept  a  long  time  without 
:.'.i[i>;  either  discoloured  or  muddy.  To  piepaie  a  standard  solution, 
'  >.'ninimes  of  photographic  cyanide  may  be  dissolved  in  4  litres  of 
:11e<L  water;  this  liquid  should  be  kept  in  green-glass  bottles  free 
!u  lead.  The  solution  is  standardised  as  follows:  about  1  gramme  of 
.  mically  pure  and  perfectly  clean  copper  is  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric 
111,  and  the  solution  boiled  until  all  nitrous  fumes  have  been  expelled ; 
:  is  then  diluted  with  water,  and  ammonia  in  excess  added.  The  blue 
ilution  thus  obtained  is  made  up  to  750  c  c.  and  divided  into  three  equal 
ortions  of  2S0  c.c,  each.  The  burette  is  now  filled  to  the  level  of  the 
ppermost  division  with  the  standard  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
nd  as  soon  as  the  copper  solution  has  become  quite  cold,  the  beaker 
ontaining  it  is  placed  under  the  burette,  and  the  cyanide  of  potassium 
;  run  into  it  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  care  being  taken  towards  the 
lose  to  avoid  the  addition  of  the  smallest  quantity  more  than  is  neces- 
iry.  The  cyanide  solution  is  finally  introduced  by  successive  small 
dditions  until  the  blue  colour  has  been  completely  dif^cbarged,  and  has 
leen  replaced  by  a  very  faint  tint  of  violet.  The  number  of  divisions 
lecessary  for  the  decoloration  is  now  read  off  and  noted,  and  the  second 
nd  third  portions  of  the  copper  solution  proceeded  with  in  the  same 
nanner.  The  mean  of  the  three  results  is  taken,  and  from  it  is  calcu- 
ited  the  amount  of  copper  corresponding  to  each  c.c  of  the  cyanide 
olutiou  used.  Wilh  the  proportions  above  specified  it  will  be  found  that 
bout  145C.C.  are  equal  to  1  gramme  of  copper.  The  above  is  the  average 
trength  of  tbe  solution  employed  in  the  various  copper-works  in  which 
hat  metal  is  extracted  by  the  wet  process  from  burnt  Spanish  pyrites, 
'or  the  assay  of  richer  ores  a  standaid  solution  of  twice  the  above 
trength  may  be  conveniently  employed.  For  practical  purposes  the 
tandard  will  not  require  to  be  checked  more  frequently  than  once  a 

In  order  to  make  an  assay  by  this  process,  a  weighed  quantity  of 
;opper  ore  may  bo  placed  in  a  flask,  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
litric  acid  added.  The  whole  is  now  digested  at  a  gentle  heat,  with  the 
iccasional  addition  of  nitric  acid,  until  coloured  nitrous  fumes  are  no 
onger  evolved.  As  soon  as  the  ore  has  been  completely  decomposed, 
he  contents  of  the  flask  are  transferred,  without  filtration,  to  a  beaker  of 
«nvenient  size,  diluted  with  distilled  water  to  about  300  c.c,  and  excess 
)f  ammonia  added.  The  intensely  blue  solution  thus  obtained  is  allowed 
^  become  cold,  and  the  separated  ferric  hydrate  falU  to  the  bottom, 
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The  waBhing  water  is  finally  decanted,  leaving  tlie  precipitated  copper 
in  the  bottom  of  the  beaker,  which  is  now  placed  in  a  water-bath  or  in  a 
warm  place  near  a  furnace,  untU  it  has  become  completely  dried 

In  this  operation  it  is  necessary  to  so  r^;ulate  the  heat  as  to  prevent 
the  oxidation  of  the  copper,  by  which  the  accuracy  of  the  result  would 
be  impaired. 

The  copper  thus  obtained  is  subsequently  brushed  into  a  watch-glass, 
by  the  aid  of  a  camel-hair  brush,  and  weighed  ;  on  deducting  from  this 
weight  the  tare  of  the  watch-glass,  the  result  represents  the  percentage 
of  copper  present. 

When  the  mineral  operated  on  contains  either  lead  or  antimony,  no 
appreciable  trace  of  these  metals  will  be  found  in  the  copper  precipitated. 
If  large  quantities  of  lead  be  present,  it  is,  however,  best  to  add  sulphuric 
acid  or  sodium  sulphate,  and  to  filter  previous  to  the  ])recipitation  of  the 
copper. 

If  no  perceptible  oxidation  of  the  precipitated  copper  has  taken  place, 
its  weight  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  produce  of  the  ore;  it  is,  however, 
safer  to  check  the  result  so  obtained  by  converting  the  metallic  copper 
into  cupric  oxide,  from  the  weight  of  which  the  yield  of  the  ore  is 
readily  calculated.  The  conversion  of  the  finely  divided  copper  into 
cupric  oxide  may  be  effected  by  exposing  it  to  a  red  heat,  in  an  uncovered 
porcelain  crucible,  until  its  weight  becomes  constant ;  or  the  copper  may 
be  transformed  into  nitrate  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid, 
and  cupric  oxide  obtained  by  subsequent  ignition.  As  this  oxide  is 
highly  hygroscopic  it  must  be  weighed  rapidly,  and  while  still  warm. 

More  accurate  results  may,  however,  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
precipitated  copper,  and  estimating  its  amount  by  one  of  the  following 
volumetric  methods. 

Bt  Potassium  Ctanide. — This  method  of  estimating  copper  was  first 
made  known  by  Mr.  Henry  Parkes  in  1851,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
convenient  and  accurate  of  the  various  processes  for  assaying  copper 
ores  by  means  of  standard  solutions.  This  process  depends  on  the  cir- 
cumstance that  when  cyanide  of  potassium  is  added  to  a  blue  ammoniacal 
solution  of  copper,  the  latter  gradually  loses  its  colour  and  finally  becomes 
colourless.  The  amount  of  cyanide  necessary  to  discharge  the  whole  of 
the  colour  from  an  ammoniacal  solution  is,  all  other  circumstances  being 
the  same,  directly  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  copper  present ;  it  is 
consequently  easy,  by  means  of  comparative  experiments,  to  establish  a 
standard  by  which  the  amount  of  copper  in  a  given  weight  of  ore  may 
be  determined. 

The  only  apparatus  required  is  an  ordinary  Mohr's  burette  of  50  ac 
capacity  and  18  inches  in  length;  this  is  supported  vertically  by  a 
wooden  stand,  which  admits  of  its  being  either  raised  or  lowered  by 
means  of  arms  with  screws  sliding  upon  an  upright  pillar.  A  great 
number  of  assays  may  be  conducted  at  one  time  by  the  same  person  by 
the  aid  of  a  series  of  such  burettes  arranged  on  a  stand  and  supplied 
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with  the  same  titrated  solution.  Where  a  large  number  of  assays  have 
to  be  made  daily,  the  burettes  may  be  connected  with  a  large  stoneware 
or  glass  jar,  supported  on  a  convenient  shelf,  containing  the  titrated 
aolation,  with  which  they  are  filled  by  syphons  connected  with  the 
bottom  of  each,  by  glass  T-pieces  and  indiarubber  tubes  provided  with 
spxing  clips. 

The  best  cyanide  for  this  purpose  is  that  known  as  photographic 
cyanide,  as  solutions  prepared  from  it  may  be  kept  a  long  time  without 
becoming  either  discoloured  or  muddy.     To  prepare  a  standard  solution, 
260  grammes  of  photographic  cyanide  may  be  dissolved  in  4  litres  of 
distilled  water;  this  liquid  should  be  kept  in  green-glass  bottles  free 
from  lead.     The  solution  is  standardized  as  follows :  about  1  gramme  of 
chemically  pure  and  perfectly  clean  copper  is  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  the  solution  boiled  until  all  nitrous  fumes  have  been  expelled ; 
it  is  then  diluted  with  water,  and  ammonia  in  excess  added.     The  blue 
eolation  thus  obtained  is  made  up  to  750  c.c.  and  divided  into  three  equal 
portions  of  250  cc.  each.     The  burette  is  now  filled  to  the  level  of  the 
uppermost  division  with  the  standard  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
and  as  soon  as  the  copper  solution  has  become  quite  cold,  the  beaker 
containing  it  is  placed  under  the  burette,  and  the  cyanide  of  potassium 
is  nm  into  it  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  care  being  taken  towards  the 
close  to  avoid  the  addition  of  the  smallest  quantity  more  than  is  neces- 
sary.    The  cyanide  solution  is  finally  introduced  by  successive  small 
additions  until  the  blue  colour  has  been  completely  discharged,  and  has 
been  replaced  by  a  very  faint  tint  of  violet.     The  number  of  divisions 
necessary  for  the  decoloration  is  now  read  off  and  noted,  and  the  second 
and  third  portions  of  the  copper  solution  proceeded  with  in  the  same 
manner.     The  mean  of  the  three  results  is  taken,  and  from  it  is  calcu- 
lated the  amount  of  copper  corresponding  to  each  cc.  of  the  cyanide 
solution  used.    With  the  proportions  above  specified  it  will  be  found  that 
about  145  c.  a  are  equal  to  1  gramme  of  copper.     The  above  is  the  average 
strength  of  the  solution  employed  in  the  various  copper-works  in  which 
that  metal  is  extracted  by  the  wet  process  from  burnt  Spanish  pyrites. 
For  the  assay  of  richer  ores  a  standard  solution  of  twice  the  above 
strength  may  be  conveniently  employed.     For  practical  purposes  the 
standard  will  not  require  to  be  checked  more  frequently  than  once  a 
week. 

In  order  to  make  an  assay  by  this  process,  a  weighed  quantity  of 
copper  ore  may  bo  placed  in  a  flask,  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
nitric  acid  added.  The  whole  is  now  digested  at  a  gentle  heat,  with  the 
occasional  addition  of  nitric  acid,  until  coloured  nitrous  fumes  are  no 
longer  evolved.  As  soon  as  the  ore  has  been  completely  decomposed, 
the  contents  of  the  flask  are  transferred,  without  filtration,  to  a  beaker  of 
convenient  size,  diluted  with  distilled  water  to  about  300  cc,  and  excess 
of  ammonia  added.  The  intensely  blue  solution  thus  obtained  is  allowed 
to  become  cold,  and  the  separated  ferric  hydrate  falls  to  the  bottom, 
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where  the  insoluble  gangue  has  already  collected.  Without  separatin^r 
these,  the  standard  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  is  gradually  and  cau- 
tiously added,  with  occasional  stirring  of  the  solution,  until  the  blue 
colour  has  entirely  disappeared  and  has  been  replaced  by  a  faint  violet 
tint  The  number  of  divisions  necessary  to  produce  this  effect  are  read 
off,  and  from  the  quantity  of  solution  employed  the  percentage  of  copper 
contained  in  the  ore  is  calculated.  The  method  of  doing  this  will  be 
teadily  understood  by  the  aid  of  the  following  example  : — 

145  divisions  of  the  burette  equal  1  gramme  of  copper ;  2  grammes  of 
copper  ore  require  30  divisions  for  decoloration  ;  consequently 

Divisionn.        DiYialoiu.  Copper.  Copper. 

146         :        30         ::        1-0        :        0*2069 

0-2069  X  ^-  =  10-345  per  cant 

When  a  sulphurous  ore  is  operated  on,  it  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
be  completely  oxidized  by  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  ;  but 
should  any  globules  of  sulphur  remain,  they  may  be  taken  out  after  the 
dilution  of  the  solution,  ignited,  and  the  residue  attacked  by  nitric  acid 
and  added  to  the  copper  already  dissolved.  The  attack  of  some  varieties 
of  ore  is  best  made  by  aqua  regia. 

Owing  to  the  influence  exercised  by  varying  quantities  of  ammonia 
and  of  ammonium  salts  upon  the  decoloration  of  copper  solutions  by 
potassium  cyanide,  it  is  necessary  that  both  the  test  solution,  originally 
prepared,  and  the  various  cupreous  solutions  subsequently  assayed,  should 
contain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  equal  amounts  of  ammonia.  Tlie  presence 
of  ferric  hydrate  imparts  a  greenish  tint  to  the  ammoniacal  solution,  and 
its  proper  shade  is  best  observed  by  placing  the  eye  on  a  level  with  the 
top  of  the  liquid. 

/rem. — This  metal,  in  the  state  of  ferric  hydrate,  does  not  interfere 
with  the  results,  excepting  that  it  takes  some  time  to  settle  after  the 
stirring  which  accompanies  each  addition  of  the  standard  solution  ;  its 
effect  is  consequently  only  to  slightly  increase  the  time  occupied  in 
making  an  assay. 

Lead  and  bismuth  are,  likewise,  without  effect  upon  the  result. 

Arsenic  does  not  interfere  with  the  results  excepting  in  the  presence 
of  iron,  when  it  forms  an  arsenate  giving  rise  to  a  brownish  tinge  in 
the  liquid.  The  removal  of  the  arsenic  may  be  effected  by  adding  mag- 
nesium sulphate  in  excess.  As  soon  as  a  precipitate  is  no  longer  formed, 
and  the  solution  has  acquired  its  characteristic  blue  colour,  the  assay 
may  be  proceeded  with  in  the  usual  mantl^r. 

Manganese  is  not  often  found  in  copper  ores  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  materially  affect  the  results.  When  present,  it  may  be  completely 
removed  by  adding  to  the  ammoniacal  solution  sodium  carbonate,  with  a 
few  drops  of  bromine,  and  boiling ;  it  will  thus  be  precipitated  as  man- 
ganic oxide,  and  when  the  cupreous  solution  has  become  cold  the  assay 
may  be  proceeded  with  as  though  the  ore  had  not  contained  manganese. 
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Silver. — Should  this  metal  be  contained  in  the  ore  in  such  quantity 
as  to  exercise,  practically,  any  influence  on  the  assay,  it  may  be  remoyed 
by  adding  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solution,  and  filtering 
before  the  addition  of  ammonia ;  it  is  evident  that  when  hydrochloric 
acid  has  been  used  for  the  attack,  silver  cannot  exist  in  notable  quantity 
in  the  resulting  liquor  after  dilution. 

ZinCj  Nickelf  and  Cobalt. — ^These  metals  would,  if  present,  render  the 
resnlts  obtained  utterly  unreliable,  and  in  such  cases  the  copper  must  be 
first  separated  by  precipitation.  This  may  be  efibcted  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  either  zinc  or  iron,  in  the  way  already  described,  care  being  taken 
that  nitric  acid  is  not  present.  The  precipitate  thus  obtained  is  subse- 
quently dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  amount  of  copper  present  deter- 
mined by  the  cyanide  solution  in  the  usual  way.  Instead  of  precipi- 
tating the  copper  in  the  metallic  state,  it  may  be  thrown  down  as  sulphide 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  sulphide  re-dissolved  and  subsequently 
estimated  by  potassium  cyanide.  Sodium  hyposulphite  may  also  be 
employed  as  the  precipitant 

Bt  a  Standard  Solution  of  Sodium  Htposulphitb. — This  process, 
which  has  long  been  employed  at  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  for  the 
estimation  of  copper  in  various  alloys,  was  first  described  by  Mr.  E.  O. 
Brown.^  It  is  especiaUy  adapted  for  the  estimation  of  copper  in  various 
descriptions  of  commercial  copper  and  bronze,  in  which  lead  and  iron  are 
not  present  in  large  quantities.  This  process  is  founded  on  the  reaction 
taking  place  between  iodine  and  hyposulphurous  acid,  which  results  in 
the  production  of  hydriodic  and  tetrathionic  acids.  The  completion  of 
the  reaction  is  rendered  manifest  by  the  bleaching  effect  exercised  on  a 
solution  of  starch  added  during  the  progress  of  the  operation.  Slight 
differences  in  temperature  or  variations  in  the  details  of  manipulation  do 
not  materially  affect  the  results. 

The  following  reagents  are  required : — 

1.  A  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite,  prepared  by  dissolving  1,000 
grains  of  the  re-crystallized  salt  in  a  Winchester  bottle  of  distilled  water, 
and  standardizing  with  pure  electrotype  copper,  the  mean  result  being 
taken  as  the  correct  standard. 

2.  Potassium  iodide,  free  from  potassium  iodates ;  this  may  be  used 
in  crystals. 

3.  A  solution  of  starch,  made  by  boiling  starch  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  allowing  it  to  stand  until  the  insoluble  residue  has  subsided,  and 
pouring  off  the  clear  supernatant  liquor  for  use. 

To  make  an  estimation  of  copper  by  this  process,  from  6  to  8  grains 
of  the  metal  or  alloy  to  be  examined  are  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid, 
and  nitrous  acid  expelled  by  boiling.  To  this  solution,  diluted  with 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  sodium  carbonate  is  gradually  added,  until  a 
certain  portion  of  the  copper  remains  precipitated.  An  excess  of  pure 
acetic  acid  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  transferred  to  a  flask  of  about  a 

1  *Qaui.  Jour.  Ohemical  Society,'  April  1857:  Percy,  *  MeUUargy  of  Copper/  p.  486. 
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pint  capacity.  About  60  grains  of  potasaium  iodide  are  now  introduced, 
■nd  allowed  to  dissolve.  When  this  has  become  completelj  dissolved, 
the  contents  of  the  flask  are  shaken ;  the  standard  solution  of  sodium 
hyposulphite  is  gradually  run  into  it  from  a  burette,  until  the  chief  portion 
of  the  free  iodine  has  been  removed,  and  the  liquid  has  assumed  a  yeUow 
colour.  At  this  stage  a  small  quantity  of  starch  solution  ia  added,  aud 
the  introduction  of  sodium  hyposulphite  continued  until  the  solutioa 
becomaa  colourless.  The  number  of  divisiona  are  now  read  off  from  the 
burette,  and  from  the  quantity  of  standard  solution  employed  the  amount 
of  copper  ia  calculated. 

For  copper  ores,  cupriferous  pyrites,  burnt  ores,  Ac.,  this  process  should 
be  slightly  modified.  From  50  to  150  grains  of  the  material  to  be  ope- 
Tat«d  upon  are  dissolved  in  nitro-hydrocbloric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness 
with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  water  and  filtered.  From  this 
solution  the  copper  is  precipitated  either  as  CuS,  by  hydrogen  sulphide, 
or  as  Cuj3,  by  sodium  hyposulphite,  the  precipitate  dried,  ignited,  dis- 
solved in  nitric  acid,  evaporated  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  diluted 
with  water  to  remove  any  trace  of  lead.  To  the  filtered  solution  aodiunt 
carbonate  in  excess  is  added,  and  subsequently  acetic  acid  to  acid  reaction. 
Potassium  iodide  is  now  introduced,  and  the  amount  of  copper  present 
calculated  in  the  usual  way. 

This  process  affords  exceedingly  accurate  reeulte,  and  is  much  em- 
ployed for  the  assay  of  cupriferous  pyrites. 

—     +  AssAT  Bt  ELBCTROLYBia.  — In  order  to 

make  a  copper  assay  by  this  process,  from 
2  to  5  grammes  of  the  substance  to  be 
operated  upon,  according  to  its  riclmess, 
should  bo  finely  pulverised  and  then  at- 
tacked by  aqua  regia.  When  efierveecence 
has  subsided,  add  from  4  to  5  &c.  of  aal- 
pburic  acid  diluted  with,  an  equal  volume 
of  water ;  evaporate  to  complete  dryness 
and  ignite.  The  sulphur  will  be  thus 
burnt  off,  and  the  residue  is  dissolved  by 
the  addition  of  20  c,c  of  weak  nitric  acid 
and  boiling,  the  liquid  being  so  diluted  u 
to  measure  about  300  cc  Two  platinum 
electrodes  are  now  suspended  in  tiie 
filtered  solution,  namely,  the  spiral,  a,  fig; 
117,  in  connection  with  the  positive  pole, 
and  the  cone,  b,  connected  witii  the  nega- 
tive pole,  either  of  a  Clamond  Uiermo- 
electric  battery,  or  of  some  other  appontua 
a'  «*  capable  of  yielding  a  continuous  bat  feeble 

H».  u7.-flpina«idCon«.  cunent  of  electricity.     The  coil  of  pU- 

tinum  wire,  a,  terminates  in  a  platinum  ring,  a',  supported  by  thue 
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radial  wires,  fig.   118,  and   must  be  so  placed  as  to  occupy  a  central 

position  within  the  cone.     Contact  between  any  portion  of  the  spiral 

or    ring  with   the  platinum   cone   would 

necessarily  prevent   a  deposit   of  copper 

from  taking  place. 

The  upper  part  of  the  platinum  cone 

should  project  slightly  above  the  surface  of 

the  liquid,  and  when  the  thermo-pile  of 

Clamond  is  employed,  complete  deposition 

of  the  copper  will  be  effected  in  about  six 

hours.      Hie   operator  will  consequently 

prepare    his    solutions   and    place   them.  Fig.  lis.— putinum  Ring. 

seTerally,  in  connection  with  a  suitable  battery  until  the  whole  of  the 

copper  has  been  deposited,  when  nothing  remains  to  be  done  beyond 

washing,  drying,  and  weighing  the  copper. 

In  this  way  six  or  more  different  assays  may  be  made  at  the  same 

time,  all  the  spirals  being  placed  in  communication  with  the  positive  pole 

of  the  battery  and  all  the  cones  connected  with  its  negative  pole. 

In  order  to  be  quite  certain  that  the  whole  of  the  copper  has  been 

deposited  upon  the  platinum  cones,  they  must,  before  being  withdrawn, 

be  lowered  until  they  are  completely  immersed  in  the  liquid.     If  after 

the  expiration  of  half  an  hour  no  coating  of  copper  has  been  deposited  on 

the  newly  submerged  surface,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  whole  of  that 

metal  has  been  thrown  down. 

When  the  operation  is  terminated,  the  platinum  cones  are,  one  after 

another,  carefully  removed,  care  being  taken  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible, 
connection  with  the  battery  while  they  are  being  severally  withdrawn 
from  the  liquid ;  any  loss  that  might  result  from  the  action  of  free  acid 
upon  80  large  a  surface  of  copper  being  thus  obviated. 

Each  cone,  upon  its  withdrawal  from  the  Hquid,  is  first  well  washed 
with  distilled  water,  dried,  and  weighed.  As  the  exact  weight  of  each 
cone  was  accurately  determined  before  the  operation,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  weighings  gives  the  weight  of  copper. 

If  the  material  to  be  examined  is  an  alloy  containing  zinc,  the 
copper  is  completely  deposited  by  electrolysis  while  the  zinc  remains  in 
solution. 

When  arsenic  and  antimony  are  present,  they  are  precipitated  in  the 
metallic  state  upon  the  negative  electrode  in  the  form  of  a  black  deposit, 
which  does  not  begin  to  appear  until  the  whole  of  the  copper  has  been 
thrown  down.  If  either  of  these  metals  is  present,  the  ore  should  be 
carefully  roasted  before  being  attacked  by  acid,  and  the  cone  must  be 
removed  from  the  solution  on  the  first  appearance  of  a  dark  shade  over 
its  surface. 

When  lead  is  present  in  a  solution,  it  is  deposited  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  plumbic  dioxide  on  the  positive  polo  ;  but  its  estimation  by  electro- 
lysis cannot  be  correctly  effected,  since  the  composition  of  the  deposit 
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obtained  is  not  sufficiently  constant  Instead  of  using  a  thermo-pile, 
any  sufficiently  constant  battery  or  a  properly  arranged  dynamo  may  be 
employed. 

METALLURGY  OP  COPPER. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  ores  of  this  metal  consist  of  mix- 
tares  of  various  sulphides,  and  all  the  ordinary  methods  employed  for 
their  metallurgical  treatment  are  largely  dependent  on  the  relative  affinity 
for  sulphur  and  oxygen  possessed  respectively  by  copper  and  the  different 
metals  with  which  it  is  associated.  Copper,  at  high  temperatures,  has 
a  stronger  affinity  for  sulphur  than  iron,  which  is  the  metal  with  which 
it  is  most  plentifully  found,  possesses  for  the  same  body.  Iron,  in  the 
presence  of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  appropriates  the  latter,,  and,  uniting 
with  silica,  forms  a  liquid  slag ;  while  copper  and  sulphur,  combining, 
give  rise  to  a  fusible  sulphide  known  as  regulus  or  matte.  In  almost  all 
cases,  therefore,  the  treatment  of  copper  ores  consists  in  a  system  of 
alternate  roastings  ^  or  calcinations  and  fusions,  by  which  iron  is  gra- 
dually removed  as  silicate,  while  copper  is  progressively  concentrated  in 
a  series  of  sulphides,  gradually  increasing  in  richness. 
'*  Any  oxide  of  copper  that  may  result  from  the  process  of  calcination 
is,  during  the  subsequent  fusion,  converted  into  sulphide  at  the  expense  of 
sulphide  of  iron ;  silicates  of  that  metal  and  copper  regulus  being  the 
result  The  siliceous  slag  thus  carries  off  the  larger  portion  of  the  iron 
originally  present  in  the  ore,  while  the  regulus  contains,  practically,  the 
whole  of  the  copper  in  a  concentrated  form.  This  product  is  again  sub- 
jected to  further  calcination,  and  afterwards  fused  with  siliceous  matter, 
preferably  associated  with  natural  oxides  or  carbonates  of  copper.  Another 
slag  is  thus  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  chief  part  of  the  iron  retained 
in  the  first  regulus,  while  the  regulus  now  produced  is  much  richer  in 
copper  than  that  resulting  from  the  first  fusion.  Similar  operations  are 
repeated  until  impure  metallic  copper  and  a  liquid  slag  is  produced,  with, 
in  some  cases,  a  small  quantity  of  very  rich  regulus.  Any  regulus  thus 
obtained  is  subsequently  added  to  that  produced  from  similar  operations, 
and  consequently  the  final  result  will,  in  all  cases,  be  impure  metallic 
copper.  This  is  afterwards  rendered  ductile  and  malleable  by  a  process 
of  refining. 

The  processes  by  which  copper  is  obtained  from  its  ores  by  smelting 
vary  in  different  localities,  and  it  would  consequently  be  impossible  to 
describe  more  than  a  very  limited  number  at  such  length  as  to  render 
them  intelligible.  We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  most  important  methods,  each  of  which  may  be  regarded  as 
typical  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  and  to  a  new  and  characteris- 

^  CopperHimelters  in  this  eoantry  make  a  distinction  between  calcination  and  roast- 
ing, the  latter  term  being  by  them  exfilusively  applied  to  operations  of  the  character 
of  No.  y.  (p.  418).  This  difference  is  recognised  when  treating  of  the  Welsh  method 
of  copper-smelting,  but  in  all  other  portions  of  this  volume  the  terms  are  employed  as 
synonymous. 
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tic  process,  by  which,  copper  mattes  are  rapidly  reduced  to  the  state  of 
blister-copper.     The  examples  chosen  for  this  purpose  are  : — 

1.  The  Welsh  method  of  copper-emeltiDg,  as  formerly  conducted  in 
South  Wales  and  Lancashire. 

2.  The  method  applied  to  the  treatment  of  cupriferous  schists  at 
Mansfeld,  Grermany. 

3.  The  Manh^  method  of  copper-smelting,  as  carried  out  in  France. 
The  firsts  in  a  modified  form,  is  employed  for  a  large  proportion  of 

the  copper-production  of  the  world,  and  is  specially  adapted  for  securing 
regularity  of  yield  and  the  best  commercial  results  from  ores  of  very  vary- 
ing percentage  and  composition. 

The  second  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  an  ore  which,  although  exceed- 
ingly poor  in  copper,  occurs  in  very  large  quantities,  contains  a  notable 
amount  of  silver,  and  never  varies  materially  in  composition.  The 
various  processes  employed  at  Mansfeld,  including  those  by  the  aid  of 
which  the  extraction  of  silver  is  effected,  are  the  result  of  an  experience 
acquired  during  a  long  series  of  years  by  a  succession  of  carefully  trained 
superintendents,  and  the  whole  system  has  been  thus  brought  to  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency. 

The  third  method  of  copper-smelting  consists  in  smelting  for  matte 
in  a  blast-furnace,  subjecting  the  re-fused  sulphides  to  a  blast  of  compressed 
air  in  a  modified  Bessemer  converter,  and  refining  the  copper  produced 
in  the  usual  way. 

Welsh  Method  of  Copper-Smelting. 

The  ores  suitable  for  treatment  by  this  method  may  be  classified  as 
follows.: — 

1.  Copper  pyrites,  with  iron  pyrites,  unmixed  with  either  oxide  or 
carbonate  of  copper ;  the  gangue  is  usually  siliceous. 

2.  Mixtures  of  various  sulphides  cx)ntaining  less  iron  pyrites  than  the 
above,  with  small  proportions  of  native  metal,  and  of  the  oxides  and 
carbonates  of  copper ;  gangue  generally  quartzose. 

3.  Chiefly  oxidized  ores,  containing  inconsiderable  quantities  of  sul- 
phur ;  these,  for  the  most  part,  consist  of  a  mixture  of  oxides  and  car- 
bonates with  a  little  native  copper,  and  are  usually  accompanied  by  a 
siliceous  gangua 

The  processes  of  copper-smelting  are  varied,  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  ores  to  be  treated  and  the  quality  of  the  copper  it  is  desired 
to  produce ;  it  now  seldom  comprehends  more  than  six  digtinct  opera- 
tiona,  but  sometimes  less. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  following  general  conditions  should 
be  observed  in  making  up  the  working  mixtures  : — 

OL  The  mixture  of  ores  operated  on  (Classes  1  and  2)  should  not  con- 
tain less  than  9  or  more  than  15  per  cent  of  copper ;  if  poorer  than  the 
one,  t\ie  amount  of  fuel  consumed  will  be  excessive,  and  if  richer  than  the 
other,  it-  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  clean  slagsi 

2  D 
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b.  The  furnace  mixture  shonld,  after  calcination,  fuse  readily,  and 
afford  a  clean  slag  without  the  addition  of  any  kind  of  flnz« 

&  The  matte,  or  eoarse-metal  resulting  from  the  fusion,  after  calcina- 
tion, of  the  furnace  mixture,  should  contain  from  35  to  39  per  cent  of 
copper. 

In  making  up  the  working  mixture,  oxides  and  carbonates  are  not 
generally  used,  but  they  are  subsequently  employed  at  various  stages  of 
the  treatment. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  lay  down  any  invariable  rule  to  be  followed 
in  copper«melting,  as  the  ores  and  other  cupriferous  materials  operated  on 
by  the  smelter  vary  so  considerably  in  character  that  his  operations  mnst^ 
to  a  great  extent,  be  guided  by  his  personal  judgment  and  exporienoe. 

Neglecting  small  quantities  of  various  substances  exercising  no  mate- 
rial influence  on  the  ultimate  results,  the  average  composition  of  the  ores 
smelted,  some  years  ago,  at  one  of  the  Swansea  works  was,  according 
to  Napier,  as  follows : — 


Cu 

•               • 

.     18 

Fe 

•               • 

.     29 

S 

•               • 

.     24 

SiO,     . 

•               « 

.     34 

100 

Of  late  years  the  very  large  quantities  of  foreign  ores,  copper-preci- 
pitate, and  rich  American  mattes  which  have  come  into  the  market, 
coupled  with  the  greatly  reduced  production  of  Cornish  ores,  has  materi- 
ally affected  the  details  of  copper-smelting  in  this  country'.  Since,  by 
smelting  together  copper-precipitates  and  sulphurous  ores,  mattes  of  any 
degree  of  richness  can  be  produced,  the  necessity  for  calcination  has 
to  a  large  extent  disappeared,  and  there  are  now  copper-works  of  con- 
siderable importance  entirely  without  calciners. 

These  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  material  to  be  treated  tend  rather 
to  simplify  than  to  complicate  the  process  of  copper-smelting ;  but  it  will, 
nevertheless,  be  desirable  to  describe,  in  their  proper  sequence,  the 
typical  operations  constituting  the  Welsh  process,  although  certain  of 
them  are  now  often  omitted. 

The  six  distinct  processes  constituting  the  old  Welsh  method  of 
copper-smelting  are  the  following : — 

I.  Calcination  of  mixed  ores. 

II.  Fusion  of  calcined  ores  and  metal-slag  from  No.  lY.  Products, 
coarsf^mMal^  and  ore-furnace  dag,  mostly  thrown  away. 

III.  Calcination  of  crushed  coarse-metaL 

IV.  Fusion  of  calcined  coarse-metal  with  ores  belonging  to  Class  3, 
and  slags  from  operations  V.  and  VL  Products,  white-metal  or  pimple^ 
metal,  containing  from  76  to  79  per  cent  of  copper,  and  metal-dag, 
melted  in  operation  11.  * 

y.  Boasting  the  white-  or  pimple-metaL      Products,   blister-copper. 
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contaioing  ttboot  99  per  ceut.  of  copper,  aad  Toader-Uag,  added  to  charge 
in  opentioQ  IV. 

TL  Kefining  and  toughening.  Products,  marhelalde  copper,  and 
njbtery-dag,  added  to  charge  in  operation  IV. 

Severberatory  furnaces  are  exclusively  employed  in  the  Welsh  method 
of  smelting.     These  are  of  two  kiods  :  calcinera  and  melting-furnace*. 

L  Caieinaium  of  Atixed  Ores. — This  operation  ia  conducted  in  a 
lererberatoiy  fninace,  one  of  the  forma  of  which  ie  represented  in 
figs.  119  and  120;  the  first  being  a  longitudinal,  and  the  second  a 
homontal  Bection,  above  the  fire-bridge,  on  the  line  A,  B,  fig.  IIS.  The 
hearth,  £,  which  is  16  feet  in  length  by  about  12  feet  6  inches  in  width, 
is  formed  of  fire-brick  grouted  with  fire-clay.  The  arch  descends  rapidly 
from  l^e  fire-place,  F,  to  the  apertures,  H,  by  which  the  gases  generated 
during  the  oxidation  of  the  ore,  together  with  the  products  of  combustion, 
pasa  into  a  fine  in  ccmnection  with  a  high  chimney.     Air  is  admitted. 


Kg.  llfl,— 0«Mntng-PuniM«j  longltuiUBKl  Hctian. 

either  by  an  aperture,  d,  which  may  be  partially  or  entirely  closed,  or  by 
openings  in  the  fire-bridge,  which  is  sometimes  traversed  longitudinally 
by  a  channel  communicating  with  the  atmosphere.  Some  of  the  more 
modem  calcinera  are  considerably  longer  in  proportion  to  their  width 
than  that  shown  in  the  woodcut,  and  have  a  false  arch  or  screen  extend- 
ing a  few  feet  from  the  fire-bridge  in  order  to  protect  the  ore  in  that 
part  of  the  furnace  from  becoming  too  highly  heated.  In  other  cases, 
calcination  is  effected  in  a  ctoae-fumace  or  muffle,  and  the  sulphur  utilized 
for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid;  Furnaces  of  this  kind  employed 
in  copper-works  near  St.  Helens  are  fired  with  gas  and  provided  with 
Siemens'  regenerative  apparatus ;  the  results  are  stated  to  he  satisfactory. 
The  ordinary  calcining-fumace,  whatever  may  be  its  form,  is  provided 
with  rectangular  openings  or  doors,  a,  immediately  behind  which  are, 
usually,  openings,  e,  In  the  hearth.  During  the  time  the  fumaoe  ia  at 
work  these  holes  are  closed  by  plates,  which  are  removed  at  the  close  of 
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each  operation  in  order  to  allow  of  the  roasted  charge  being  raked  into 
chambers,  C,  situated  beneath.  Iron  bearere  above  the  arch  of  the 
furnace  support  two  cast-iron  hoppers,  S,  in  which  is  placed  the  ore  to 
undergo  the  process  of  calcination.  These  are  provided  with  sliding 
doors,  by  the  withdrawal  of  which  the  ore  may  be  caused  to  fall  diiectly 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  calciner. 

In  the  smelting-works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swansea  clinkeT  is 
generally  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  fire-place  so  as  to  form  a  bed 
of  considerable  thickness,  and  upon  this,  which  is  kept  sufBciently  open 
to  allow  of  the  passage  through  it  of  the  necessary  amount  of  air  to 
sustain  combustion,  small  coal  is  burnt.     The  fuel  employed  is  often  a 


Fig.  ISO.— CalctnlDK-Funiua;  HctdonoD  A.  R 

mixture  of  free-burning  and  binding  coals,  in  the  proportion  of  about  two 
parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 

When  the  clinkers  have  become  raised  to  a  sufficient  height  from  the 
bars,  their  further  increase  is  prevented  by  occasionally  causing  the  fall 
of  the  lower  portions  by  the  use  of  a  long  iron  bar.  In  this  way  ia 
formed,  throughout  the  mass,  a  sufficient  number  of  channeb  to  yield 
a  free  passage  to  the  air  necessary  for  combustion,  which,  in  passing 
through  the  interstices  of  the  heated  clinker,  acquires  a  considerable 
elevation  of  temperature ;  these  apertures,  although  sufficiently  numerous 
for  the  pass^e  of  air,  are  too  small  to  allow  the  fine  coal  or  dadc  to 
descend  into  the  space  beneath.  The  oxygen  of  the  air,  which  haa  be- 
come highly  heated  by  passing  through  the  bed  of  clinkers,  is,  on  travers- 
ing the  fuel,  principally  converted  into  carbonic  oxide,  which,  together 
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▼ith  nitrogen  and  sundiy  products  of  distillation,  passes  over  the  fire- 
bridge  into  the  furnace.  Here  the  gas  takes  fire,  and  is  consumed  by  the 
air  entering  either  through  the  opening,  (f,  or  through  the  fire-bridge,  as 
well  as  by  various  holes  left  in  the  doors,  by  which  the  lateral  openings 
are  closed  during  the  calcination.  In  this  way  the  whole  internal  cavity 
of  the  furnace  is  constantly  occupied  by  a  sheet  of  flame,  caused  by  ignited 
(arbonic  oxide,  which  burns  on  coming  into  contact  with  a  stratum  of 
atmospheric  air  so  admitted  as  to  spread  immediately  over  the  surface  of 
the  hearth.  The  ore  is  consequently  exposed  to  a  current  of  air,  above 
which  is  a  parallel  sheet  of  burning  carbonic  oxide,  which  is  inflamed 
where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  oxidizing  stratum,  and  thereby  affords 
the  heat  necessary  to  carry  on  the  operation. 

The  working  of  a  charge  of  ore  commences  without  any  interval  in 
the  action  of  the  furnace,  and  is  begun  immediately  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  calcined  ores  resulting  from  the  preceding  operation.  The  charge 
varies  in  weight  from  3  to  4  tons,  and  is  introduced  by  withdrawing  the 
dampers  from  the  bottom  of  the  hoppers,  in  which  it  is  placed  during 
the  working  of  the  preceding  charge.  As  soon  as  it  has  been  let  down, 
it  \a  spread  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  hearth  by  long  iron  rakes, 
introduced  through  each  of  the  working-doors,  which  are  closed  when 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace  has  been  properly  covered.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  two  hours  the  doors  are  again  removed,  and  the  ore  is  stirred  with 
iron  paddles,  in  order  to  expose  new  surfaces  to  oxidizing  influences. 

This  operation  is  repeated  at  intervals,  and  after  the  expiration  of  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours  the  calcination  is  sufficiently  advanced. 
In  order  to  withdraw  the  charge,  the  workmen  open  the  working-doors, 
0,  and  after  having  removed  the  plates  covering  the  openings,  e,  they 
draw  the  ore  through  the  apertures  with  iron  rakes,  and  cause  it  to  fall 
into  the  arched  chambers,  C,  from  which,  when  sufficiently  cooled,  it  is 
removed  and  charged  into  the  melting -furnace  employed  for  the  next 
operation. 

IL  Fusion  of  Calcined  Ores  with  Raw  Ores,  Slags^  ^c. — The  furnace 
in  which  this  operation  is  conducted  is  represented  in  figs.  121,  122,  and 
has  a  hearth.  A,  about  14  feet  long  by  11  broad ;  the  first  of  these  figs, 
is  a  longitudinal,  and  the  second  a  horizontal  section.  The  fuel  employed 
in  South  Wales  often  consists  of  a  mixture  of  free-burning  and  caking 
coal,  consumed  on  an  open  fire-grate,  F.  In  Lancashire,  free-burning 
coal  only  is  used.  Sand  is  made  use  of  for  the  bottom  of  this  furnace, 
which  is  so  lowered  at  the  part  B  as  to  afford  a  sort  of  internal  basin. 
To  form  a  charge,  calcined  ore,  from  operation  L,  is  fused  with  slags 
from  operation  IV.,  the  products  obtained  being  a  regulus  known  as 
coarse-metal,  containing  from  35  to  39  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  ore- 
fumace  slag,  which  is  thrown  away.  After  stopping  the  tap-hole,  a, 
with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  a  charge  weighing  about  2^  tons, 
frequently  composed  of  about  two-thirds  of  calcined  ore  and  one-third 
of  raw  ore  of  Class  2,  is  let  down  into  the  furnace  through  the  hopper, 
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H,  and  spread  evenly  over  the  bottom.  The  slag  is  thrown  in  throng 
the  door,  d,  after  which  the  openings  are  closed  and  the  fire  is  made 
up.    The  operation  in  this  furnace  is  tisaally  effected  in  from  six  to 


Fig.  lil.—HcltlDB-FanwM ;  longlludlDid  hcUod. 

seven  hours,  when  the  fused  mass,  consisting  of  meltod  rogulus  and  sla^, 
is  well  stirred ;  after  this,  the  latter  is  skimmed  off  and  raked  through 
the  door,  d,  at  the  end  opposite  the  fire-place,  whence  it  falls  into  a  series 


yig.  I2!.-Ms1tli>s-PuTDac«;  horiioiiM  Mctlon. 

of  open  sand-moulds,  M,  connected  by  a  central  channel,  where  it 
assumes  the  form  of  nearly  rectangular  blocks.  The  futnace  is  now 
again  charged  with  a  miztare  of  calcined  ores  and  slags,  and  the  opera- 
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lion  is  conducted  as  before ;  this  is  repeated  until^  at  the  expiration  of 
twentj-fonr  hours,  the  cavity  of  the  furnace  has  become  full  of  regulus, 
vhea  the  tap-hole,  o^  is  opened,  and  the  regulus  or  coarse-metal  runs  off 
into  the  sand-moulds,  b,  and  is  afterwards  crushed,  either  between  roUs  or 
by  a  stone-breaker,  previous  to  calcination.  The  slags  from  this  furnace 
should  not,  on  an  average,  contain  much  above  |^th  per  cent,  of  copper. 
The  resulting  slags,  chiefly  consisting  of  silicates  of  iron,  contain  numerous 
disseminated  fragments  of  quartz,  which  give  to  the  whole  a  mottled 
appearance  and  somewhat  pasty  consistency.  It  is  important  that  these 
slags  should  have  a  proper  degree  of  fluidity,  since  if  too  stiff,  they  are  liable 
to  retain  shots  of  regulus,  and  if  too  thin,  the  workmen  find  it  difficult 
to  skim  them  from  the  top  of  the  charge  without  drawing  out  at  the 
same  time  a  portion  of  the  matte. 

Any  regulus  which  may  be  thus  accidentally  drawn  out  of  the 
furnace  collects,  for  the  most  part^  in  the  bottoms  of  the  sand-moulds  in 
which  the  slags  are  received,  and  is  afterwards  carefuUy  removed.  The 
slags,  when  sufficiently  cold,  are  broken  and  subjected  to  careful  exami- 
nation j  those  portions  which  contain  a  sufficient  amount  of  regulus  are 
preserved  for  re-melting  with  the  roasted  ores,  while  the  remainder  is 
rejected  as  useless. 

IIL  CalcincUum  of  Crushed  Coarse-Metal, — The  furnace  employed  for 
calcining  the  coarse-metal  usually  resembles  in  aU  respects  that  used  for 
crude  ores  in  the  first  operation.  The  object  of  this  process  is  the 
elimination  of  a  further  portion  of  the  sulphur  and  the  oxidation  of 
iron,  which  is  the  more  readily  effected  on  account  of  the  removal  of  the 
earthy  and  siliceous  matters  present  in  the  raw  ores.  The  charge  varies 
from  3^  to  4  tons,  and  the  calcination  is  usually  complete  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  When  the  coarse-metal  is  first  introduced  into  the  furnace, 
the  temperature  is  for  some  time  carefully  regulated,  the  heat  being 
afterwards  cautiously  increased,  until,  at  the  expiration  of  about  fourteen 
hours^  bright  redness  has  been  attained.  This  temperature  is  maintained 
until  the  charge  has  been  in  the  furnace  twenty-four  hours,  care  being 
taken  to  stir  and  turn  it  over  from  time  to  time.  The  plates  covering 
the  holes,  «,  fig,  120,  are  now  removed,  and  the  chai^ge  is  scraped 
through  them  into  the  chambers,  C,  beneath  the  furnace, 

IV.  Fusion  of  Calcined  Coarse-Metal  mih  Ores  belonging  to  Class  3, 
and  Slags  from  Operations  V.  and  VI. — The  object  of  this  fusion,  which 
occupies  from  five  to  six  hours,  is  to  eliminate,  in  the  form  of  silicate,  a 
further  portion  of  iron,  and  to  produce  a  regulus  richer  in  copper  than  is 
coarse-metal ;  the  products  are  white-metal  or  pimple-metal^  very  rich  in 
copper,  and  metal-slags  melted  in  operation  IL  The  fusion  is  effected  in 
a  furnace  so  similar  to  that  employed  for  operation  IL  as  to  require  no 
special  description.  At  this  period  are  introduced  rich  foreign  oxides  and 
carbonates,  belonging  to  Class  3,  containing  but  little  iron.  The  charge 
generally  weighs  from  50  to  52  cwts.,  and  is  constituted  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  the  ores  which  the  smelter  may  have  at  his  disposal. 
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It  is  often  made  up  nearly  as  follows : — 30  cwt«.  calcined  coarse-metal, 
16  cwts.  of  rich  carbonates  and  oxides,  and  5  cwts.  of  roaster-  and 
refinery-slags  from  operations  Y.  and  YL  In  addition  to  these,  copper- 
scale  and  furnace-bottoms  are  occasionally  added  in  certain  proportions. 
In  all  cases  the  charge  should  be  so  constituted  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  sulphide  of  iron  present  may  become  decomposed  at  the 
expense  of  oxide  of  copper,  and  that  the  oxide  of  iron  so  formed  may, 
in  the  form  of  silicate,  pass  off  in  the  slags.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
operation  the  charge  is  well  stirred,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  slag  is 
skimmed  off  and  drawn  out  of  the  furnace  through  the  door,  d,  below 
which  sand-moulds  are  prepared  for  its  reception.  The  regulus  is  finally 
tapped  off  into  sand-moulds  beneath  the  tap-hole,  which  is  on  the  side 
of  the  f  untece,  and  should  be  in  the  state  of  white-metal  or  pimple-metaly 
containing  from  76  to  79  per  cent  of  copper.  This  sulphide  is  very 
nearly  represented  by  the  formula  CujS,  although  it  always  retains  small 
quantities  of  iron. 

Y.  Boasting  White-Metal  or  PimplerMetal. — This  operation  is  carried 
on  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  similar  to  the  ordinary  melting-furnace, 
provided  with  air-ways  in  the  bridge-end,  and  with  a  lateral  door  through 
which  the  pigs  of  regulus  from  operation  lY.  are  introduced.  The  pro- 
ducts are  bUster-copper,  containing  above  99  per  cent  of  copper,  and 
roader-elag.  The  pigs  of  regulus  are  placed  on  the  blade  of  a  long  paddle, 
and  each  is  transported  to  its  proper  place  on  the  hearth  of  the  furnace, 
of  which  the  temperature  becomes  considerably  reduced  during  the  intro- 
duction of  the  charge.  The  weight  of  the  charge  is  ordinarily  from  4 
to  5  tons,  and  the  heat  is  so  regulated  that  the  pigs  may  be  completely 
melted  at  the  expiration  of  from  six  to  eight  hours.  During  this  time 
air  is  allowed  to  circulate  freely  through  the  furnace,  and  sulphurous 
anhydride  is  abundantly  evolved.  The  slag  formed  on  the  surface  of 
the  melted  regulus  is  frequently  skimmed  off  during  the  progress  of  the 
operation ;  the  first  time  immediately  after  the  complete  fusion  of  the 
chai^ge,  and  the  last  shortly  before  tapping.  A  peculiar  frizzling  sound 
is  emitted  from  the  bath  of  fused  regulus,  which  is  maintained  in  a  state 
of  constant  ebullition.  After  the  contents  of  the  furnace  have  been  for 
a  considerable  time  in  a  state  of  fusion,  the  temperature  is  sufficiently 
lowered  to  cause  the  surface  of  the  regulus  to  become  pasty,  and  it  is 
then  thrown  up  into  crateivlike  elevations,  produced  by  the  escaping 
gases.  When  the  temperature  begins  to  fall  too  low,  the  door  is  closed 
and  the  mass  again  brought  to  a  fusing  heat,  at  which  it  is  maintained 
for  some  hours,  during  which  time  sulphurous  anhydride  continues  to  be 
freely  evolved. 

Before  the  close  of  the  operation,  which  may  last  from  twenty-four  to 
forty^ight  hours,  the  openings  admitting  air  into  the  furnace  are  shut^ 
and  the  slags  resulting  from  the  combination  of  silica,  derived  from  the 
hearth  and  from  the  sand  adhering  to  the  pigs  of  regulus,  with  oxides 
of  iron  and  copper,  are  skimmed  off  the  surface,  and  the  blister-copper 
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is  tapped  into  sand-moulcUi.     The  slags  resulting  from  this  operation  are 
added  to  the  charge  in  operation  IV. 

YL  Eefimnff  and  Totighening. — The  furnace  employed  for  the  opera- 
tion of  refining  is  similar  to  the  ordinary  roasting-fumace,  excepting  that 
its  bottom  inclines  in  all  directions  towards  a  point  near  the  end  door, 
next  the  chimney.  There  is  also  another  door  at  the  side,  but  there  is 
neither  a  hole  in  the  roof  for  charging  nor  a  tap-hole.  The  products 
obtained  are  marketable  copper  and  refinery-Blag;  the  latter  ultimately 
forming  part  of  the  charge  in  operation  IV.  The  charge  of  the  refinery 
consists  of  about  10  tons  of  blister-copper,  which  is  introduced  through 
the  side  door,  and  is  piled  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  heap,  extending  to 
the  arch  of  the  furnace  ;  the  cakes  being  so  arranged  as  to  allow  a  suffi- 
cient space  for  the  free  circulation  of  air  between  them.  The  complete 
fusion  of  the  charge  is  usually  effected  in  about  four  hours,  when  the 
slags  are  removed  by  skimming,  and  the  fused  metal  is  exposed  during 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  to  the  oxidizing  influences  of  the  air 
passing  through  the  furnace.  The  charge  is  from  time  to  time  rabbled 
and  the  slag  skimmed  off,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  specified 
the  charge  should  be  in  the  state  of  dry  copper.  In  order  to  see  whether 
the  process  of  oxidation  has  been  sufficiently  prolonged,  the  refiner  takes 
out  a  sample  in  a  small  iron  ladle,  and  from  the  fracture  of  this  sample 
he  is  enabled  to  judge  of  the  progress  of  the  operation. 

Copper  in  this  dry  state  contains  a  certain  proportion  of  oxygen  in 
combination,  and  in  order  to  eliminate  this  it  is  subjected  to  the  process 
of  toughening.  When  the  charge  is  found  to  be  sufficiently  saturated 
with  cuprous  oxide,  the  slag  is  skimmed  off,  and  two  or  three  shovelsful 
of  anthracite  or  charcoal  are  thrown  on  the  hearth  and  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  metaL  This  covering  of  carbon  tends  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  oxide  of  copper  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  metal,  and  after  a 
short  interval,  during  which  the  charcoal  is  allowed  to  act  alone,  a  long 
pole  of  green  wood  is  plunged  into  the  fused  copper.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  elevated  temperature  to  which  the  wood  is  thus  exposed,  large 
quantities  of  reducing  gases  are  evolved  by  its  decomposition,  attended 
with  strong  ebullition  of  the  metal  The  reduction  of  the  oxide  is 
thus  determined  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  by  the  action  of  char- 
coal or  anthracite  alone ;  the  latter  nevertheless  not  only  assists  in  the 
removal  of  oxygen,  but  also  prevents  the  absorption  of  a  further  amount 
when  the  surface  of  the  liquid  metal  is  in  a  state  of  rest. 

When  the  fused  copper  has,  by  this  means,  been  kept  in  a  state  of 
ebullition  during  some  time,  usually  an  hour  or  more,  the  refiner  takes  a 
sample  from  the  furnace  by  inserting  into  it  a  small  ladle-shaped  mould 
about  1^  inch  in  diameter  and  ^  inch  in  depth.  The  sample  thus 
obtained,  which  is  thicker  in  the  centre  than  at  the  circumference,  is 
tested  with  regard  to  malleability  by  flattening  on  an  anvil,  and  after 
being  partially  cut  through  with  a  cold-cliisel  is  fixed  between  the  jaws 
of  a  vice,  and  bent  backwards  and  forwards  until  broken. 
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As  soon  as  the  charge  is  found,  from  these  trials  and  from  the  colour 
of  the  copper,  to  have  reached  tough-pitch,  the  pole  is  taken  out  and  the 
charcoal  pushed  back  from  the  openings  through  which  the  metal  is 
removed  by  iron  ladles  and  transferred  to  copper  mould&  These  moulds 
are  cast  in  a  press  from  the  ordinary  charges  of  copper,  and  when  cracked 
or  otherwise  rendered  unfit  for  further  use,  are  thrown  into  the  refinery  and 
re-melted. 

The  moulds,  a,  fig.  123,  when  in  use  are  fixed  by  a  dove-tailed  bottom 
to  iron  tipplers,  b,  arranged  along  one  edge  of  an  iron  trough,  c,  and 
M'hen  the  copper  laded  into  the  moidd  has  completely  set,  the  tippler 
with  its  attached  mould  is  turned  over  with  a  smart  shock,  so  that  the 
ingot  is  turned  out  into  water.     On  turning  it  back  into  its  original 


Fig.  ISS.— Ingot-Koulds. 

position,  any  water  which  may  have  splashed  into  it  is  rapidly  dried  up 
by  the  heat  of  the  mould,  which  is  then  ready  for  re-filling. 

There  are  usually  three  troughs,  each  carrying  twelve  moulds^  placed 
at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  end  door  of  the  refinery,  and  during 
the  lading  of  a  charge  of  copper  a  current  of  cold  water  is  kept  con- 
tinuously flowing  through  the  troughs. 

When  the  copper  is  found  to  be  in  a  proper  state  for  removal  from 
the  furnace,  it  is  necessary  that  this  should  be  effected  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  since  it  would  otherwise  be  liable  to  again  become  some- 
what dry  through  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  Should  this  occur,  poling 
must  for  a  short  time  again  be  resorted  to,  and  if  the  metal  becomes  over- 
poled,  this  defect  is  readily  obviated  by  a  short  exposure  to  the  oxidizing 
influences  of  the  air.  The  surface  of  an  ingot  at  tough-pitch  is  approxi- 
mately level,  whereas  under-poled  copper  sinks  into  a  longitudinal  furrow, 
whilst  over-poled  copper  rises  into  a  ridge.  When  copper  is  intended  for 
rolling,  a  few  pounds  of  lead  are  sometimes  added  and  well  mixed  with  the 
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ehaige  immediately  before  it  is  laded  into  moulds,  which  in  this  case  are 
of  cast-iron.  These  are  iirst  washed  on  the  inside  with  tan-ashes  and  water, 
and  thoroughly  dried.  A  false  bottom  of  copper  is  then  formed  by  pouring 
a  couple  of  iadlesful  of  the  charge  into  each  pot  or  mould;  and  when  this 
has  set,  the  requisite  number  of  ladles  of  copper  to  form  a  cake  of  the 
desired  thickness  are  laded  on  to  the  top  of  it.  When  this  cake  has  suffi- 
ciently cooled,  it  forms  the  bottom  on  which  the  next  cake  is  cast ;  each 
mould,  when  filled,  contains  from  four  to  six  cakes  of  metal,  according 
to  thickness.  When  cold,  the  mass  is  turned  out  from  the  pot,  the  cakes 
separated,  and  their  edges  trimmed ;  the  copper  used  to  form  the  false 
bottom  in  the  first  instance  reqidres  to  be  re-melted,  as,  being  full  of 
blow-holes,  it  is  not  sufficiently  sound  for  rolling. 

When  very  large  cakes  are  required,  the  moulds  are  often  made 
by  clamping  together  L-shaped  pieces  of  cast-iron  on  a  cast-iron  plate. 

Um  of  Phosphorus  in  Befining. — The  addition  of  phosphorus  to  copper 
during  that  part  of  the  operation  of  refining  known  as  "poling" appears  to  in- 
crease the  density  of  the  refined  metal,  and  at  the  same  time  to  so  assist  the 
deoxidation  as  to  dispense,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  the  use  of  the 
pole.  It  is  not,  however,  desirable  to  effect  deoxidation  entirely  by  the 
use  of  phosphorus,  but  rather  by  its  agency  to  bring  the  metal  nearly  to 
the  tough-pitch,  and  then  to  finish  the  operation  by  the  use  of  the  pole. 
The  phosphorus  is  added  in  the  form  of  phosphide  of  copper,  containing 
about  7  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  which  is  prepared  by  pouring  melted 
copper  upon  phosphorus  in  the  bottom  of  an  iron  crucible,  which  is  pro- 
tected by  a  lining  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  loam  and  powdered  coke. 
The  cover  of  the  crucible  is  fitted  with  a  funnel,  and  an  aperture  is  left 
for  the  escape  of  gases,  while  the  metal  falls  upon  a  perforated  iron  dia- 
phragm, coated  like  the  inside  of  the  crucible  itself,  placed  midway 
between  the  bottom  and  the  cover.  The  metal  thus  falls  in  the  form  of 
rain,  and  is  therefore  in  a  suitable  condition  for  absorbing  the  escaping 
vapour  of  phosphorus. 

The  proportion  of  phosphorus  required  necessarily  depends  upon  the 
diyness  of  the  copper  to  which  it  is  added  ;  but  at  Chatham  Dockyard, 
where  the  process  has  for  some  time  been  successfully  employed,  1  cwt 
of  copper  phosphide  is  introduced  into  a  5-ton  charge,  and  with  this 
quantity  the  copper  is  rarely  over-poled.  This  represents  about  0*07  per 
cent  of  phosphorus,  and  about  one-half  of  that  quantity  is  permanently 
retained  by  the  copper. 

Frocew  of  making  ^^ Bed-Sdected^  Copper, — ^Dr.  Percy,  who  derived 
his  information  from  Mr.  Keates,  of  the  firm  of  Newton,  Keates,  &  Co., 
makes  the  following  observations  on  the  subject  of  best-selected  copper :  ^ 
'*The  introduction  of  the  manufacture  of  brass,  on  a  large  scale,  into 
this  country  does  not  date  much  farther  back  than  the  year  1680,  and 
the  manufacturers  were  not  long  in  discovering  that  copper  taken  indis- 

^  'Metftlliugy  :  Fuel,  Copper,  &c.,*  p.  829. 
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criminately,  as  it  occurred  in  the  market,  frequently  produced  brass 
quite  unfit  for  manufacturing  into  battery,  sheets,  and  wire,  and  they 
rightly  attributed  this  to  its  impurity.  The  English  copper  generally  in 
use  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  derived  from  Cornish 
ores,  which  were  then,  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  present,  mixed  with 
tin ;  and  it  is  most  creditable  to  the  sagacity  and  practical  skill  of  the 
smelters  of  that  day  that  they  devised  a  mode  of  remedying  the  evil 
which,  in  effect,  has  not  been  improved  upon  by  their  successors." 

The  details  of  the  processes  by  which  copper  of  this  quality  is  pre- 
pared from  ordinary  ores  vary  considerably  in  different  works,  although 
the  principle  involved  is  in  all  cases  the  same.  Advantage  is  taken  of 
the  circumstance  that  when  copper  ores  contaminated  by  the  presence 
of  other  metals,  such  as  arsenic,  tin,  lead,  cbc,  are  reduced  to  a  state  of 
regulus,  and  afterwards  so  roasted  as  not  to  contain  a  sufficient  amount 
of  sulphur  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  metals  into  regulus,  a  certain 
portion  of  the  copper  will,  during  the  subsequent  fusion,  be  liberated 
in  the  metallic  form.  The  copper  so  set  free  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
moulds  in  which  the  contents  of  the  furnace  are  tapped,  and  retains  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  impurities  by  which  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
duct would  be  impaired.  The  material  usually  operated  on  is  pimple- 
metal,  which  is  melted  down  and  roasted  during  a  certain  time,  in 
accordance  with  the  judgment  of  the  furnace-man.  When  ready,  the 
contents  of  the  furnace  are  tapped  into  a  series  of  sand-moulds,  joined 
together  by  gutters  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  partition  walls  which  sepa- 
rate them  from  one  another.  The  mixture  of  regulus  and  copper  alloy 
containing  the  impurities  to  be  separated  is  tapped  into  the  first  of  these 
moulds,  and  when  this  becomes  full,  the  melted  matter  flows  over  into 
the  second,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  of  the  charge  has  been  nm  out. 
The  total  number  of  moulds  may  be  from  sixteen  to  eighteen,  according 
to  the  weight  of  the  charge,  and  the  size  of  the  sand-beds  prepared  to 
receive  it,  and  from  six  to  eight  pigs  of  impure  copper  will  be  found  in 
the  bottoms  of  those  nearest  the  tap-hole.  The  regvie  is  removed,  by 
a  hammer,  from  the  tops  of  each  of  these  as  soon  as  it  has  sufficiently 
cooled  to  admit  of  being  conveniently  handled.  About  one-fourth  of 
the  total  amount  of  copper  present  may  be  reduced  in  this  method  of 
making  best-selected  copper,  the  regule  obtained  being  again,  if  neces- 
sary, subjected  to  similar  treatment;  a  further  production  of  impure 
copper  is  the  result  of  the  second  fusion.  The  total  amount  of  copper 
thus  abstracted  as  impure  may  be  nearly  one-half  the  quantity  contained 
in  the  material  originally  charged  into  the  furnace.  The  bottoms  obtained 
as  the  result  of  these  fusions  may,  according  to  circumstances,  either  be 
refined,  cast  into  rectangular  plates,  and  sold  as  tile-copper^  or,  if  found 
advantageous,  it  may  be  made  into  cake-copper. 

Modifications  op  the  Welsh  Method  op  Copper-Smkltino. — ^As 
before  stated,  the  general  routine  of  the  different  processes  employed  for 
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the  metallurgical  treatment  of  copper  ores  by  the  Welsh  process  is  not 
only  varied  in  accordance  with  the  quality  of  the  copper  it  is  intended 
to  produce,  but  also  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  the  varying  nature  of 
the  supply  of  cupriferous  materials  available. 

The  large  quantities  of  copper-precipitate  now  supplied  by  the  nume- 
rous extraction-works,  added  to  the  amount  of  Chilian  and  American 
regnlus  which  is  imported  into  this  country,  have  resulted  in  the  intro- 
duction, in  the  copper-works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Helens,  where 
a  laige  portion  of  this  precipitate  is  worked  up,  of  certain  modifications 
of  the  ordinary  processes. 

The  following  are  the  various  operations  usually  followed  in  the 
copper-works  at  St.  Helens : — 

I.  Calcination  of  ore& 

IL  Melting  for  coarse-metal. 

III.  Melting  for  white-metal. 

IV.  Tapping  close-regulus. 

V.  Kunning  into  blister-copper. 
YL  Refining  and  toughening. 

L  Calcination  of  Ores, — A  charge  of  from  5  to  6  tons  of  sulphurous 
ores  and  regnlus  is  introduced  into  a  Siemens  furnace  heated  with  gas, 
supplied  from  a  generator.  The  ore  is  spread  over  Ihe  bed,  and  the  flame 
circulates  around  the  brickwork  of  a  chamber  like  an  oven  or  muffle, 
which  is  in  communication  with  sulphuric-acid  chambers.  The  charge 
is  stirred  every  two  hours  through  the  doors,  and  is  kept  at  a  red  heat 
during  about  ninety-six  hours,  when  it  is  drawn  with  rakes,  and  is  usually 
found  to  contain  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 

IL  Melting  for  Coarse-Metal, — This  is  carried  on  in  an  ore-furnace, 
in  which  the  sharp-slags  obtained  from  the  skimming  of  No.  III.  process 
are  worked.  This  is  the  usual  reverberatory  furnace,  and  is  heated 
with  slack.  A  charge  of  about  36  cwts.  is  introduced  and  kept  at  a 
strong  heat  for  about  six  hours.  When  the  door  is  removed,  and  the 
charge  is  found  to  be  in  a  liquid  state,  the  coarse-metal  falls  to  the  bottom 
and  the  fusible  slag  floats  above  it.  The  furnace-man  then  skims  off 
through  the  front  door  the  slag,  which  should  be  free  from  copper,  or 
ought  at  any  rate  not  to  contain  more  than  ^th  of  I  per  cent 

Once  every  twenty-four  hours  the  coarse-metal  is  tapped  into  sand- 
beds  at  the  side  of  the  furnace,  and  should  not  contain  above  33  per  cent 
of  copper.  The  charge  consists  of  poor  calcined  ores  and  a  small  quantity 
of  poor  raw  ores,  with  the  sharp-slags  from  No.  IIL 

in.  Melting  for  White-Metal — A  charge  of  about  40  cwts.  of  a 
mixture  of  coarse-metal  from  the  preceding  operation,  Chili  regulus, 
calcined  rich  sulphides,  and  raw  carbonates,  ia  placed  in  a  furnace  similar 
to  the  last  The  door  is  dosed,  and  the  heat  increased  for  about  four 
hours,  when  the  charge  will  be  found  to  be  in  a  liquid  state.  The 
furnace-man  skims  off  the  slags  floating  on  the  surface,  until  he  comes  to 
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the  metal,  which  he  can  readily  distinguish.  The  slags  from  this  opera- 
tion are  termed  "  sharp-slags,"  and  are  those  melted  in  operation  IL  for 
coarse-metaL  The  metal  is  tapped  at  the  side,  exactly  as  in  operation 
IL,  and  contains  about  66  per  cent,  of  copper. 

IV.  Tapping  Close-Eegtdiu, — This  process  is  termed  "  selecting;"  as 
the  metal  is  divided  into  two  qualities,  one  for  making  best  copper  and 
the  other  for  common. 

About  40  cwts.  of  a  mixture  of  coarse-metal,  calcined  regulus,  calcined 
rich  sulphide  ores,  and  copper -precipitate  obtained  from  the  vaiioos 
extraction-works,  is  placed  in  a  furnace  of  the  same  construction  as  the 
last,  where  it  remains  until  the  charge  becomes  perfectly  liquid.  It  is 
then  tapped  at  the  pitch  called  close-regtUuSf  when  it  is  found  that,  in 
combination  with  reduced  copper,  the  impurities  fall  through  the  regains 
to  the  bottom  of  the  moulds.  When  cold,  the  workman  separates  the 
upper  portions  from  the  lower  by  means  of  a  hammer. 

The  upper  portion  consists  of  sulphides  of  copper;  the  lower  of 
metallic  copper  which  contains  other  metals,  such  as  tin,  antimony, 
arsenic,  lead,  &c 

V.  Running  for  Blister-Copper, — This  is  effected  in  a  furnace  called 
a  ''roaster,"  in  which  three  kinds  of  material  are  separately  treated, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  copper  required,  namely,  white-metal^  from 
Ko.  III.  process ;  dase-regtduSf  from  No.  IV. ;  and  bottoms  separated 
from  it 

One  method  of  treatment  answers  for  all : — ^About  7  tons  of  white- 
metal  are  placed  in  the  roaster,  the  temperature  of  which  is  raised,  and 
the  metal  reduced,  at  first  slowly,  to  a  liquid  state,  while  a  current  of 
air  is  allowed  to  pass  freely  through  the  furnace.  When  it  has  been 
working  about  forty-eight  hours,  the  evolution  of  sulphur  wiU  be  observed 
to  have  ceased,  and  the  sulphides  will  be  converted  into  blister-copper, 
which  is  run  into  sand-beds.  The  same  is  done  in  converting  close- 
regulus  and  bottoms  into  ''  blister ; "  in  the  first  case  about  thirty  honxa 
are  required,  in  the  latter  only  eighteen,  owing  to  the  bottoms  containing 
much  less  sulphur  than  the  close-regulus. 

YI.  Eefining  and  Toughening. — A  charge  of  about  10  tons  of  blister- 
copper  is  put  into  the  refiuing-fumace,  which  is  of  the  same  construction 
as  the  other  copper  furnaces,  excepting  that  the  bottom  slopes  down 
towards  the  front  door,  where  there  is  a  cavity  to  enable  the  men  to  dip 
their  ladles  when  lading  out  the  copper.  The  charge  is  roasted  for  about 
four  hours  at  a  gentle  heat,  with  a  current  of  air,  in  order  to  liberate  any 
sulphur  that  may  remain  after  the  last  operation. 

The  heat  is  now  raised  until  the  metal  becomes  liquefied,  when  it  is 
skimmed  to  free  it  from  slag.  Alter  having  been  alternately  rabbled  and 
skimmed  for  about  six  hours,  it  is  brought  to  the  pitch  of  dry  copper. 
It  is  then  agitated  or  poled  with  large  poles,  so  as  to  remove  oxygen, 
by  which  means  the  copper  is  brought  to  tough-pitch.     Samples  are 
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TemoYed  by  small  ladles,  hammered  and  broken  in  tbe  vice ;  when  the 
fracture  and  colour  of  the  metal  indicate  that  it  is  in  a  fit  condition,  it 
is  at  once  laded  into  moulds. 

In  Chili,  where  the  ores  consist  of  a  mixture  of  sulphides,  oxides, 
carbonates,  silicates^  and  oxy chlorides  of  copper,  smelting  is  conducted  in 
reTerbeiatory  furnaces,  with  coal  as  fuel,  and  comprises  three  principal 
operations  only,  namely,  fusion  for  regulus,  calcining  for  spongy  regulus, 
and  roasting  for  blister-copper.  The  copper  arrives  in  this  country  in 
bars,  usually  weighing  about  If  cwt.  each,  and,  according  to  its  state  of 
purity,  it  is  either  at  once  refined  or  subjected  to  a  preliminary  roasting. 

In  this  country  '<  best-selected"  copper  usually  fetches  about  £1  per 
ton  above  the  price  of  ordinary  tough-ingot 

The  usual  forms  in  which  copper  is  sent  into  the  market  are  as 
foUow: — 

owts.  qra.   Ibe. 
Cftkes       .     19  io.   X   12^  in.  x   1}  in.  ;  weight    110 
TUes         .     19    „    X   12i    „    X     4    „         „         0      1    18 
Ingots       •    11    M    X     81    M    X   IJ    „         „        Htoieibe. 


Treatment  of  Cupriferous  Schists  in  the  Mansfeld  District, 

Prussian  Saxony. 

The  ore  treated  is  the  well-known  Kupferschie/er  of  the  Germans,  a 
bituminous  schist  or  shale,  which  occurs  below  the  ZeeJistein,  a  formation 
of  Permian  age.  The  thickness  of  the  copper-bearing  shale  is  seldom 
above  18  inches,  and  of  this  a  few  inches  only  will  usually  repay  the 
expenses  of  smelting.  Mining,  which  is  sometimes  carried  on  at  a 
depth  of  eighty  fathoms  from  the  surface,  is  particularly  laborious  in  this 
district,  since  the  thinness  of  the  deposit  renders  it  necessary  for  the 
miner  to  conduct  all  his  operations  while  lying  on  his  side.  Smelting 
has  long  been  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mansfeld.  Agricola, 
who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  minutely  describes 
the  way  in  which  the  ores  were  burned  in  heaps  in  the  vicinity  of 
Eisleben,  as  a  preliminary  to  fusion.  The  existing  smelting-works  are 
situated  near  the  towns  of  Mansfeld,  Eisleben,  and  Sangerhausen.  The 
various  mines  and  smelting-works,  which  were  before  1852  possessed  by 
separate  companies,  were  at  that  date  united  under  a  single  direction,  of 
which  the  chief  office  is  in  Eisleben ;  the  result  being  the  establishment 
of  an  admirable  system  of  management,  which  has  secured  laige  and 
continuous  profits  to  the  proprietary. 

The  following  analyses,  made  by  Scheerer  in  1879,  give  the  composi- 
tion of  unbumt  Kupferschiefer  from  four  different  localities :  ^ — 

i  '  Mamf elder  KapfenehieferlMmende  G«werkichaft.'    Eisleben,  1881. 
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Otto  Shaft 

OttoShflfL 

Brnst  Shad. 

GlOckhilf  Shaft. 

lUj^t  Bide. 

Leftside. 

Left  Bide. 

Leftside. 

SiOs     .        .        «        . 

88*42 

82-87 

83-15 

29-22 

AlaO,  . 

16-98 

11-28 

12-90 

11-76 

CftO     . 

10-93 

14-81 

14-89 

12-66 

MgO 

8-58 

4*58 

2-32 

2-25 

COa      . 

7-02 

18-61 

10-47 

9-43 

Fe 

1-81 

0-85 

8-31 

2-97 

Cu 

201 

2-93 

2-90 

2-88 

Ag       . 

0015 

0-010 

0-018 

0D21 

S 

818 

8-96 

216 

4-97 

Bitumen,  &c. 

14*68 

14  07 

9-89 

17-21 

Zinc,  lead,  manganese,  nickel,  and  cobalt  were  not  quantitivelj 
estimated. 

The  Kupferschiefer  of  the  Mansfeld  district  contains  on  an  average 
somewhat  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  copper,  with  about  10  lbs.  of  silver  to 
the  ton  of  copper.  The  Sanderz  of  the  Sangerhausen  district  sometimes 
contains  as  much  as  5  per  cent  of  copper  when  the  ore  is  copper  pjrites  ; 
but  when  it  consists  of  erubescite,  it  occasionally  reaches  10  per  cent ;  in 
the  latter  case  the  proportion  of  silver  is  reduced  to  one-half. 

The  fuel  employed  is  principally  coal  and  coke,  a  considerable  portion 
of  which  reaches  the  works  from  England  via  Hamburg ;  another  portion 
is,  however,  supplied  by  the  German  coal-fields,  and  gas-coke  is  collected 
from  the  neighbouring  towns  and  cities  where  large  quantities  of  gas  are 
consumed.  Formerly  wood  and  charcoal  were  exclusively  made  use  of 
in  the  smelting-works ;  but,  although  the  company  still  possesses  a  large 
extent  of  woodland,  it  is  now  found  more  profitable  to  sell  the  timber 
and  charcoal,  and  to  obtain  from  a  distance  supplies  of  fuel  better  suited 
for  the  work.  Brushwood  answers  as  fuel  for  muffle-furnaces  and  for 
calcining ;  the  brown  coal  of  the  neighbourhood,  when  mixed  with  coal 
of  a  superior  quality,  is  also  employed  for  reverberatory  furnaces.  In 
addition  to  slags,  which,  for  the  sake  of  freeing  them  from  copper,  are 
passed  through  the  furnace  with  the  various  charges,  fluor-spar  is  some- 
times employed.  It  is  chiefly  used  with  highly  siliceous  materials,  and 
is  found  abundantly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  of  the  work& 

As  at  present  conducted,  the  method  employed  for  the  treatment  of 
cupriferous  schists  in  the  Mansfeld  district  comprehends  the  following 
operations : — 

I.  Burning  the  schist  in  heaps  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  portion 
of  the  sulphur,  together  with  water  and  bitumen,  and  to  reduce  the  mate- 
rial to  a  mechanical  condition  suitable  for  smelting. 

II.  Smelting  the  burnt  schist  with  slags  and  fluor-spar  in  blast- 
furnaces; j^rodncta,  coarse-metal OT  BofiMein  and  slags;  the  latter  being 
sometimes  moulded  into  blocks  for  building  purposes. 
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in.  Burning  the  coarse-metal  in  kilns  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
sulphur,  oxidizing  the  iron,  and  producing  sulphuric  acid. 

IV.  Concentration  of  the  copper  in  the  roasted  coarse-metal  hy  fusion 
in  leverheratory  furnaces ;  products,  fine^metcd  or  Spursteiriy  containing 
74  to  75  per  cent  of  copper,  with  silver,  and  ric?i  dag  sent  back  to 
operation  IL 

y.  Grinding  the  fine-metaL 

VL  Roasting  the  ground  fine-metal ;  the  chief  portion  of  the  copper 
is  thus  transformed  in  eupric  oxide^  while  the  silver  is  converted  into  a 
soluble  sulphate  of  silver, 

YIL  Dissolving  out  the  sulphate  of  silver  with  warm  water,  and 
precipitating  cemeni-silver  from  the  solution  by  means  of  metallic  copper. 

Vin.  Mixing  the  residues  from  this  lixiviation  with  coal-dust,  and 
meltmg  and  refining  in  a  reverberatory  furnace ;  products,  refined  copper 
or  Kup/erraffinad  and  skigs, 

IX.  Treatment  of  slags,  resulting  from  operation  VIII.,  for  copper  of 
second  quality. 

The  following  description  of  the  various  processes  employed  in  the 
Mansfeld  district  for  the  treatment  of  Kupferschiefer  will  render  in- 
telligible the  series  of  manipulations  to  which  it  is  subjected  for  the 
extraction  of  copper  and  silver. 

L  Burning  the  Schist. — ^This  has  for  its  object  the  combustion  or 
volatilization  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  bitumen,  as  well  as  the  expul- 
sion of  water,  &c ;  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  is  also  at  the  same  time 
eliminated,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  retain  a  sufficient  quantity  to  form 
good  coarse-metal  with  the  copper  and  a  portion  of  the  iron.  This 
operation,  which  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  burning  than  of  calcina- 
tion, is  accomplished  in  large  heaps  constructed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
smelting-furnaces,  but  generally  at  a  higher  leveL 

In  order  to  construct  a  heap  of  this  kind,  a  number  of  faggots  of  dry 
brushwood  are  laid  side  by  side  on  the  pavement  of  the  roasting-yard  in 
such  a  way  as  to  mark  out  the  intended  boundary  of  the  mound,  thus 
enclosing  a  space  of  from  200  to  30Q  feet  in  length,  and  30  to  40  feet  in 
width.  This  area  is  traversed,  longitudinally,  by  a  line  of  faggots 
arranged  along  its  centre,  across  which  two  or  three  rows  of  similar 
faggots  are  placed  at  right  angle&  Where  these  rows  cross  one  another 
a  small  pile  of  faggots  is  erected.  The  schbt  is  piled  loosely  upon  the 
faggots  until  a  rectangular  heap,  from  7  to  10  feet  in  height,  has  been 
formed;  fire  is  now  applied  to  the  wood  on  one  side,  and  the  flames 
gradually  spread,  through  the  channels  filled  with  faggots,  to  the  heaps 
of  fuel  at  their  intersection,  which  act  as  chimneys  to  the  mass.  Schist 
made  into  heaps  shortly  after  its  extraction  from  the  mine  is  found  to 
bom  more  readily  than  when  put  together  dry ;  this  arises  from  the  fact, 
that  as  soon  as  the  water  is  expelled,  the  layers  of  shale  open,  leaving 
interstices  by  which  the  mass  is  rendered  permeable  to  the  air,  whereas, 
if  previously  dried,  it  crumbles,  and  a  compact  heap  is  the  result.    The 
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best  conditions  aie  obtained  when  the  blocks  are  put  together  in  a  frozen 
state  during  the  winter,  and  gradually  thaw  after  the  completion  of  the 
heap.  When  the  schist  has  once  become  well  ignited  it  goes  on  burning 
slowly  until  the  whole  of  the  bitumen  has  been  consumed.  This  oc- 
cupies a  greater  or  less  time,  in  accordance  with  the  state  of  the  weather 
and  the  size  of  the  heap,  but  the  smaller  heaps  generally  require  from 
eight  to  ten  weeks,  and  the  larger  from  three  to  four  months.  It  some- 
times happens  that  during  very  strong  winds  so  much  heat  is  developed 
as  to  cause  the  ore  to  melt  and  run  together  into  masses.  This  not 
only  results  in  considerable  additional  expense,  as  it  makes  the  heaps 
difficult  to  break  up,  but  also  so  completely  drives  off  the  sulphur  that 
the  roaeted  material  requires  to  be  smelted  with  raw  ores  containing 
sulphides.  In  order  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  it  is  usual  to  erect 
screens  of  rough  boarding  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  or  to 
covef  the  exposed  portions  of  the  heap  with  a  layer  of  finely  divided  and 
closely  packed  ore.  The  following  analyses^  made  by  Grunow  in  1 850,  give 
the  composition  of  burnt  Kupferschiefer  from  four  different  localities :  ^ — 
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Ten  pounds  of  wood  are,  on  an  average,  consumed  for  each  ton  of  schist 
burnt ;  the  reduction  in  bulk  which  takes  place  during  the  operation  is 
about  10  per  cent.,  and  the  loss  of  weight  16  per  cent 

II.  Smelting  Burnt  Ore  vdth  Slags  for  the  Production  of  Coarse- 
Metal  or  Rokstein,  S^c. — The  roasted  ore  is  taken  from  the  pile  in  which 
it  is  burnt  directly  to  the  smelting-fumace,  where  it  is  fused  with  a  mix- 
ture of  slags  and  fluor-spar,  the  products  obtained  being  coarse-metal  and 
poor  slags.  This  fusion  always  takes  place  in  blast-furnaces,  of  which 
the  form  and  dimensions  vary  considerably.  The  older  furnaces  were 
rectangular,  and  from  15  to  20  feet  in  height;  the  newer  ones,  on  the 
contrary,  are  circular,  and  have  a  total  height  of  above  30  feet  Figs. 
124  and  125  represent  one  of  the  rectangular  furnaces  formerly  employed 
at  Mansfeld  for  the  fusion  of  roasted  schist  The  first  is  a  front  elevation, 
and  the  second  a  vertical  section  through  the  axis  of  one  of  the  tuyers ; 
the  lining  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hearth  was  constructed  of  a  sandstone 
found  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the  upper  portion,  A,  was  lined  with  fire- 
brick, and  the  outer  walls  were  built  with  ordinary  masonry. 

The  blast  was  supplied  through  tuyers,  t^  placed  either  in  the  back  of 

^  The  metallio  mtlphidM  w«re  not  «timaUd. 


i  hearth  or  in  two  opposite  lateral  faces  of  the  furnace,  and  at  the 
ne  height  from  the  bottom.     On  &  IbtoI  with  the  floot  were  two  aper- 


— Bwtuunlar  Piinuca,  M 


Fif.  1S6. — RectaDfular  FurnAU,  H 


Mg.  m— BmUbcuIw  Fi 


torn,  h,  fig.  126,  eommnninting,  bj  the  cfaannela,  e,  with  two  ezt«nul 
htnu,  B^  each  aboot  30  inchea  in  diameter  and  14  incbaa  in  depth, 
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hollowed  in  a  bed  consisting  of  clay  and  coke-dusi  The  slags  and  mattes 
flowing  constantly  out  of  the  furnace  were  received  into  one  or  other 
of  these  basins,  and  when  one  had  become  full  the  aperture  by  which 
it  communicated  with  the  hearth  was  closed,  and  the  other  opened. 

The  blast,  which  was  heated  to  about  185"*  C,  entered  the  furnace  at 
a  pressure  of  from  7  to  8  inches  of  water.  The  materials  to  be  charged 
were  placed  on  a  platform  near  the  top,  and  usually  consisted  of  about 
86*5  per  cent,  of  roasted  schist  from  operation  L,  6*5  per  cent  of  fluor- 
spar, and  7*0  per  cent  of  slags  from  operation  IV.  The  fuel  used  was 
either  English  or  Westphalian  coke,  or  gas-coke ;  when  the  former  was 
employed,  12  to  14  cubic  feet  were  required  per  ton  of  roasted  ore 
smelted,  but  in  the  latter  case  16  to  18  cubic  feet  were  consumed.  The 
fuel  was  introduced  in  layers,  alternately  with  the  ore  and  flux,  and  a 
fresh  charge  was  added  as  soon  as  flame  made  its  appearance  at  the  top. 
In  this  way  the  complete  fusion  of  the  mass  was  effected ;  the  gangae, 
uniting  with  a  certain  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron,  formed  a  fusible  slag, 
while  the  copper,  in  combination  with  iron,  silver,  and  sulphur,  yielded  a 
liquid  regulus  or  coarse-metal.  The  slags  and  regulus  flowed  together 
into  the  basins,  B,  where  the  latter,  from  its  greater  density,  accumulated 
at  the  bottom,  while  the  lighter  slags  floated  on  its  surface,  and,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  basin  filled,  were  dragged  aside  by  the  workmen. 

The  basins,  B,  being  used  alternately,  the  coarse-metal  which  had 
collected  in  one  of  them  was  allowed  to  cool  while  the  other  was  being 
filled,  and,  when  sufficiently  set,  was  removed  in  the  form  of  circular 
plates,  which  were  lifted  from  the  surface  of  the  still  liquid  portion 
remaining  in  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  This  was  done  by  an  iron  eye 
inserted  in  the  regulus  while  in  a  liquid  state. 

As  soon  as  a  plate  had  been  separated  it  was  broken  with  sledges, 
any  adhering  pieces  of  slag  being  picked  out  and  returned  to  the  furnace 
in  which  the  fusion  was  effected  The  coarse-metal  obtained  amounted  to 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  burnt  schist  smelted ;  it  contained 
from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  copper  and  about  |th  of  1  per  cent  of  silver 
together  with  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  zinc,  and  sulphur. 

The  small  rectangular  blast-furnaces  have  at  Mansfeld  been  gradu> 
ally  replaced  by  circular  furnaces  of  much  larger  dimensions ;  these  are 
blown  by  six  tuyers  and  provided  with  apparatus  for  the  collection  of 
the  waste  gases.  Fig.  127  is  a  vertical  section  through  the  centre  of 
one  of  these  furnaces,  and  fig.  128  a  horizontal  section  at  the  level  of 
the  tuyers.  The  foundation  consists  of  a  solid  block  of  masonry.  A, 
provided  with  proper  channels  for  the  escape  of  moisture.  The  furnace 
is  supported  on  eight  short  cast-iron  pillars,  a,  carrying  an  iron  ring,  6, 
and  is  lined  with  fire-brick.  The  blast,  which  is  heated  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  280**  C,  enters  the  furnace  by  six  water-tuyers,  e,  under  a  pres- 
sure of  about  2  lbs.  per  square  inch,  while  the  throaty  which  is  closed  by 
the  cup-and-cone  arrangement,  d^  admits  of  the  waste  gases  being  col- 
lected by  the  openings,  a,  and  the  wrought-iron  pipes,  /•     The  charges 


HB  introduced  in  the  usual  way ;  the  ala^  flow  off  constantly  at  g,  and 
the  coftrae-metol  ia  from  time  to  time  tapped  off  at  A,  on  the  opposite 


Tig.  IIT.— B[x-tDysr  Funwos,  HuKTald ;  nttlail  •aoUon. 

■ide  of  the  furnace.     This  fonnorly  tan  through  the  iron  gutter,  i,  into 
the  croaa-epoat,  k,  fig.  126,  with  aeirated  ends,  from  which  it  fell  into 
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a  cietem  of  water,  where  it  was  gnmolaied ;  but  it  is  now  ooUeeted  in 
moulds. 

A  furnace  with  two  tuyers,  and  blast  heated  to  100''  C,  will  smelt 
from  7  to  Sfuders  (21  to  24  tons)  of  burnt  schist  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours ;  a  furnace  with  three  tuyers  will  smelt  12  fuders  in  the  same 
time.  With  a  furnace  blown  by  four  tuyers,  17  fuders  of  ore  can  be 
smelted  in  twenty-four  hours,  while  a  large  furnace  with  six  tuyers 


Fig.  128. — Siz-tuyer  Funuuse,  Manafeld ;  horioonUl  seotion  throagh  hearth. 

smelts  from  40  to  45  fuders  of  ore,  with  an  expenditure  of  from  12  to 
14  cwts.  of  coke  per  fuder. 

III.  Roasting  the  Coane- Metal. — ^This  is  accomplished  in  rectangular 
kilns,  each  10  feet  in  height,  5  feet  square  at  the  top,  and  5x4  feet  at 
the  bottom,  provided  with  cup-and-cone  chargers.  Each  of  these  holds 
10  tons  of  coarse-metal,  which  is  first  broken  into  pieces  of  a  little  more 
than  a  cubic  inch,  and  then  introduced  through  the  charging  apparatus 
in  the  roof.  These  kilns  are  arranged  in  rows,  forming  groups  varying 
from  ten  to  twenty,  and  communicating  with  sulphuric -acid  chambers 
of  the  ordinary  construction.  The  calcined  or  burnt  matter  is  drawn 
every  twelve  hours,  each  kiln  yielding  from  1^  to  1^  ton  of  burnt  mate- 
rial every  day  of  twenty-four  hours. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  clotting  and  fusing-together  of  the  unroasted 
coarse-metal,  it  is  mixed  with  nearly  an  equal  weight  of  the  same 
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maienal  which  has  been  already  roasted;  the  proportions  being  100 
parts  of  unroasted  coarse-metal  to  85  parts  of  the  roasted  metal  A 
slight  increase  of  weighty  due  to  the  oxidation  of  iron,  takes  place 
dming  the  operation,  as  1  part  of  unbumt  coarse-metal  is,  on  an  average, 
represented  by  1'042  of  burnt  residue.  The  burning  is  going  on  most 
satisfactorily  when  the  heated  metal  slightly  sticks  together  at  a  height 
of  about  3  feet  above  the  level  of  the  bottom ;  thus  forming  a  scaffold 
which  enables  the  burnt  ore  to  be  withdrawn,  before  breaking  down  the 
platform  and  allowing  the  material  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  kiln  to 
descend. 

IV.  Mdiingfcr  Fine-Metdl  or  Spurateirk — The  furnace  employed  for 
this  operation  closely  resembles  that  used  in  this  country  for  melting 
for  coarse-metaL  Until  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  roasted 
coane-metal  was  fused  in  a  small  blast-furnace,  but  this  has  been  supeiv 
seded  by  the  Welsh  reverberatory  furnace  introduced  from  Swansea  at 
about  the  date  stated. 

The  charge  usually  consists  of  50  to  56  cwts.  of  roasted  coarse-metal, 
and  4  to  7  cwts.  of  siliceous  ores,  or  2^  to  3  cwts.  of  sand.  This  mixture 
is  charged  into  the  furnace  through  a  hopper  in  the  usual  way.  When 
first  charged,  the  furnace  is  closed  and  fired  sharply  for  three  and  a  half 
hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  first  rabbling  takes  place;  this 
rabbling  is  repeated  twice,  and  when,  at  the  expiration  of  about  eight 
hours,  the  charge  has  become  reduced  to  a  perfectly  liquid  condition,  and 
no  lamps  are  found  upon  the  bottom,  tapping  takes  placa  The  tap-lK)>le 
is  opened  and  the  fine-metal  is  run  into  a  series  of  conical  casc^i^bn 
moulds,  each  capable  of  holding  from  4  to  6  cwts.  of  regulus,  so  asx^nged 
that  the  second  is  slightly  below  the  first,  the  third  below  •th&.Ve^nd, 
and  so  on.  Only  the  purest  and  richest  materials  producer^y^y  liquid 
slags ;  when  the  matte  contains  zinc  the  resulting  slags  are  infusible  and 
pasty.  Spurstein  should  contain  from  74  to  75  per  cent  of  copper,  and 
when  it  either  falls  below  72  per  cent  of  copper,  or  contains  that  metal 
in  the  metallic  state,  it  is  not  forwarded  to  the  silver-extraction  works. 
The  presence  of  metallic  copper  in  the  fine-metal  is  obviated  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  unroasted  Bohstein  to  the  charge.  The  slags  from 
this  furnace  contain  copper,  and  are  smelted  in  operation  IL,  with 
roasted  schist  and  a  little  fluor-spar.  The  fuel  employed  is  a  mixture  of 
brown  coal  and  English  bituminous  coal,  in  the  proportion  of  two  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter,  burnt  on  a  step  grate. 

V.  OriTtding  the  Fine-MetaL — When  sufficiently  cold,  the  Spurstein 
is  removed  from  the  cast-iron  cones,  freed  from  any  adhering  slag,  and 
reduced  to  the  state  of  an  impalpable  powder.  This  is  effected  in  ball- 
mills,  each  capable  of  grinding  20  tons  of  matte  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  houiSL 

YL  Boading  the  Ground  Fine-MetaL — The  concentrated  and  finely 
ground  sulphide,  which  contains  about  74  per  cent,  of  copper  and  about 
0*43  per  cent,  of  silver  in  the  metallic  copper,  is  subjected  to  a  process  of 
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careful  roasting,  by  which  the  copper  is,  for  the  most  part,  converted  into 
an  insoluble  oxide,  while  the  silver  is  transformed  into  a  readily  soluble 
sulphate  of  that  metal  This  is  effected  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  with 
precautions  which  will  be  stated  when  describing  ZiervogePs  Silver 
Process. 

VIL  Dissolving  out  Sulphate  of  Silver  and  PrecipitaUng  Oemeni-Silver 
by  Metallic  Copper. — This  operation  is  conducted  in  a  series  of  tubs,  in 
some  of  which  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  silver  is  effected,  while  in  others 
the  precipitation  of  the  dissolved  silver  is  determined  by  the  introduction 
of  metallic  copper,  both  in  the  form  of  bars  and  in  a  granulated  state. 
The  method  of  conducting  this  operation  will  be  described  when  treating 
of  the  metallurgy  of  silver. 

VIII.  Fusion  and  Befining  of  Desilverized  Residues, — ^The  residues 
retained  in  the  tubs  in  which  the  lixiviation  for  sulphate  of  silver  has 
been  conducted,  contain  about  75  per  cent,  of  copper,  chiefly  as  oxide,  and 
have  been  freed  from  silver  to  within  0*018  per  cent  This  material  is 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  and  is  subsequently  refined  in  a  fumace, 
which  resembles  the  ordinary  English  refinery.  Ten  tons  of  the  washed 
residue  from  the  silver-extraction  process,  after  being  allowed  to  drain 
freely,  are  dried  upon  beds  warmed  by  the  waste  heat  from  the  flues, 
mixed  with  10  per  cent,  of  coal-dust,  and  charged  into  the  furnace. 

At  the  expiration  of  from  nine  to  nine  and  a  half  hours  the  oxide  of 
copper  will  have  been  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  while  the  oxides  of 
thfi  baser  metals,  together  with  a  certain  amount  of  copper  oxide,  uniting 
4&SC  the  siliceous  ash  of  the  coal,  and  with  silica  from  the  furnace 
bdttodf^  will  have  passed  into  the  state  of  slag. 

1\^  ^g  is  carefully  skimmed  off  during  about  an  hour,  and  the 
metallic  ^b^b  is  exposed  for  another  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  to  the 
strongly  oxidizing  action  of  the  air.  During  this  period,  known  as  tlie 
Verblasen,  sulphurous  anhydride  is  evolved,  together  with  zinc,  lead, 
and  some  other  metals^  which,  becoming  oxidized,  fill  the  furnace  with 
dense  fumea 

The  next  period,  namely,  that  of  roasting  and  sparkling,  Braten  und 
Spriihen,  occupies  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  hours,  during  which 
further  traces  of  various  metals  are  eliminated,  and  a  little  sulphurous 
anhydride  given  off.  The  charge  is  now  subjected  to  oxidation  during 
two  additional  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  has  assumed  the  con- 
dition of  dry  copper,  equivalent  to  the  Croarkupfer  of  the  old  hearth- 
refinery. 

The  copper  is  then  brought  to  tough-pitch  by  poling  its  surface 
covered  by  charcoal,  and  the  metal  laded  into  moulds.  If  during  the 
.  process  Qf  lading  the  copper  should  exhibit  any  indication  of  becoming 
dry  from  absorption  of  oxygen,  it  is  again  poled  for  a  few  minutes. 

The  working  of  a  charge,  including  refining,  toughening,  and  lading, 
occupies  from  nineteen  to  twenty  hours,  every  100  tons  of  the  material 
treated  yielding  from  68  to  69  tons  of  ingot  copper  of  A.  quality,  and 
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fioa  15  to  16  tons  of  slags  and  scorue,  vhich  are  treated  in  the  next 
opention. 

IX.  Treaiment  of  Smeliinff-  and  BefimerySlagi. — The  sIe^  and  the 
Korie  Ksolting  from  the  Bmeltiiig  and  refining  of  first-quality  coppfer  are 
taten  to  the  old  liqnation-works,  vhere  they  are  smelted  in  a  small  blast- 
fnmace  for  blister-copper.  The  copper  thus  obtained  is  refined  with 
•dditions  of  lead  and  phosphor-copper,  toughened  by  poling,  and  sold  as 
K  capper  of  second  quality. 

In  1884  the  production  of  copper  and  silver  at  Mansfeld  and  Sanger- 


Peocbbses  Formerlt  Ehploted  at  Manbfeld — Roeetie-Oopper. — 
The  copper  produced  at  Mansfeld  was  at  one  time  largely  delivered  to 
commerce  in  the  form  of  Gaarkupfer  or  rosette-copper,  sold  in  the  shape 
of  thin  discs,  chiefly  employed  for  making  alloys,  hut  not  sufficiently  soft 
for  hammering  and  rolling. 


tig.  in.— KupfncMriwrd.  Fig.  ISO.— Kup(<»surlisnl ;  settle*!  HcHau. 

Kister-copper  for  the  production  of  rosette-copper  is  treated  in  the 
imall  Gennan  hearth  or  Kttpfergaarherd. 

Fig.  129  represents  a  perspective  view,  and  fig.  130  a  vertical  section, 
of  this  arrangement ;  it  consists  of  a  hemispherical  basin,  a,  abont 
18  inches  in  diameter,  excavated  in  a  mass  composed  of  four  parte  of 
poonded  charcoal,  fonr  parts  of  fire-clay,  and  one  of  aand.  This  is 
ratmnnded  by  a  low  platform,  e,  level  with  the  top  of  the  basin, 
which  is,  on  one  side,  furnished  with  a  small  door,  d.  When  the 
hearth  has  been  freshly  lined,  it  is  necessary,  before  proceeding  with 
tnother  operation,  to  dry  it  hy  the  introduction  of  a  few  ahovelsful 
of  ignited  charcoal,  which  is  allowed  to  remain  until  the  hearth  is 
completely  dry.  As  soon  as  this  is  the  case,  the  cavity  is  filled  with 
fnsh  charcoal,  fragments  of  impure  copper  are  arranged  opposite  the 
tnyor,  t,  and  the  blast  is  gradually  admitted.  When  the  first  charge  of 
cnide  metal  has  been  thus  melted,  a  further  quantity  is  added,  caie  being 
ttken  at  the  same  time  to  supply  a  proper  amount  of  fuel.  The  scorira 
formed  during  the  progress  of  the  operation  escape  through  a  tap-hole, 
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which  commanicates  with  the  cavity  in  which  the  refining  is  effected  a 
little  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  mass  of  masonry,  m. 

The  first  slags  obtained  are  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  oxide  of  iron.  During  the  fusion,  sulphurous  anhydride^  and 
sometimes  arsenical  vapours^  are  evolved 

The  next  slags  are  of  a  deep-red  colour,  and  are  rich  in  cuprous  oxide. 
When  the  whole  of  the  impure  copper  constituting  a  charge  has  been 
fused  in  successive  small  quantities,  the  workman  takes  samples,  from 
time  to  time,  by  means  of  an  iron  rod,  and,  from  the  appearance  of  these, 
he  is  enabled  to  judge  of  the  working  of  the  furnace  and  the  state  of  the 
metal  it  contains.  As  soon  as  the  process  is  found  to  be  sufficiently 
advanced,  the  blast  is  stopped  and  the  surface  of  the  metal  is  freed  from 
fragments  of  charcoal.  The  slags  are  then  carefully  raked  from  the 
surface  of  the  metallic  bath,  on  which  a  little  water  is  thrown  to  solidify 
the  upper  surface,  which  is  at  once  withdrawn,  by  an  iron  hook,  in  the 
form  of  a  thin  circular  plate.  When  the  first  disc  has  been  thus  removed 
more  water  is  thrown  on  the  surface  of  the  metal,  and  a  second  film  is 
coagulated  and  lifted  oS,  These  operations  are  repeated  until  the  whole 
of  the  copper  has  been  removed  from  the  furnace. 

The  rosettes  thus  obtained  do  not  exhibit  the  malleability  and  duc- 
tility of  ordinary  commercial  sheet-copper,  and  in  order  to  communicate 
to  it  these  properties  it  is  necessary  to  subject  it  to  a  final  operation  of 
toughening.  For  this  purpose  the  rosettes  are  again  melted  in  a  similar 
furnace  to  that  above  represented ;  and  as  soon  as  the  discs  are  fused, 
and  have  fallen  into  the  small  concave  basin,  the  surface  of  the  bath  is 
sparingly  covered  with  charcoal,  by  which,  after  a  time,  tbe  oxide  is 
reduced,  and  the  metal  attains  a  state  of  malleability. 

Liquatiork — The  method  of  extracting  silver  from  copper  by  liqua- 
tion was  employed  in  the.Mansfeld  district  up  to  the  year  1836.  The 
efficiency  of  this  process,  which  is  described  by  Agricola,  depends  on  the 
following  principles.  If  lead  and  copper  be  fused  together,  the  two 
metals  unite  ;  and  if  this  mixture  be  rapidly  cooled,  after  being  run  out 
of  the  furnace,  they  remain  in  a  state  of  intimate  admixture.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  mixture  be  slowly  heated  to  near  its  point  of  fusion, 
or  be  allowed  to  cool  very  gradually  after  being  in  a  liquid  state,  the 
two  metals  will  separate,  and  the  lead  will  contain  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  silver  originally  in  combination  with  copper,  while  the  latter  metal 
retains  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  lead  added  The  silver 
may  now  be  separated  from  the  lead  by  cupellation,  and  the  copper  freed 
from  that  metal  by  refining. 

Three  parts  of  copper  and  from  10  to  12  parts  of  lead,  already  con- 
taining a  certain  proportion  of  silver-— if  such  is  to  be  procured — are 
fused  together  in  a  cupola-furnace ;  instead  of  metallic  lead,  litharge  is 
sometimes  employed  The  fused  alloy,  on  flowing  from  the  furnace^  is 
poured  into  cast-iron  moulds,  where  it  is  rapidly  cooled  by  the  help  of 
water,  and  from  which  it  is  removed  in  the  form  of  large  circular  cakes. 
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Theu  disca  an  eubBequenUy  heated  on  a  liquation  hearth,  in  order  to 
extract  th«  argentiferotu  lead  in  the  liquid  form,  whil«  the  associated 
copper  nmains  nnmelted,  and  {onua  a  poroua  mase,  retaining  the  form  of 
the  original  cakes. 

This  hearth,  fig&  131  and  132,  consists  of  two  slightly  inclined  plates 
of  east-iron,  so  placed  as  to  leave  between  Lhem  a  space,  S,  beneath  which 


ng.  IBL^UqtuUen-Bauth. 

ie  a  hollow  channel,  C,  left  in  the  mass  of  masonry,  M,  which  supports 
the  iron  platea     The  metallic  discs  are  placed  perpendicnlarly  on  these, 
tad  are  kept  at  a  short  distance  from  one  another  by  meaus-of  wedges, 
while  the  open  sides  of  the  area  are  closed,  after   charging,  by  clay- 
lin«d  plates  of  wrought-iron,  F.      The  fuel  employed,   which  is  char- 
coal, is  introduced  between  the  metallic  discs,  after  which  the  wedges 
are  withdrawn,    and   some  wood   is 
placed  in  the  channels,  C,  by  the 
combostion  of    which   the    charcoal 
in  the  upper  port  of  the  hearth  is 
ignited  ;  the  dMnght  is  produced  by 
small  chimneys,  d,  left  in  the  masonry 
of  the  furnace.     As  the  temperature 
of  th«  cakes  becomes  more  and  more 
«lerated,  the  lead,  which  is  the  more 

fnnble  metal,  begins  to  melt,  and,  "«■  iM.-uq™u<«i.HTU. ; —u™. 
flowing  over  the  surface  of  the  iron  plates,  falls  into  the  channels,  C,  and 
it  conducted,  by  a  depression  in  the  floor,  into  the  exterior  basins,  6, 
In  proportion  as  these  reservoiiB  become  filled,  the  lead  is  removed,  with 
so  iron  ladle,  to  a  mould,  where  it  leceives  the  form  of  lenticular  cakes. 
The  copper,  still  retaining  a  certain  amount  of  lead  and  silver,  remains, 
in  th«  fbnn  of  half-fused  spongy  masses,  in  the  position  in  which  it  was 
first  irfaced.  The  lead  thus  separated  by  liquation  contains  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  silver,  as,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  alloy  of  sjlver  and 
had  being  more  fusible  than  the  pure  metal,  a  small  quantity  only  of 
iilrer  la  retained  by  the  lead  which  remains  associated  with  spongy 
copper  on  the  hearth  of  the  furnace. 
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These  porous  masses  of  copper  are,  however,  still  capable  of  affoidinjs^ 
a  certain  amount  of  argentiferous  lead  if  submitted  to  a  higher  tem- 
perature, and  for  this  purpose  are  heated  in  a  peculiarly  constructed 
apparatus,  known  as  a  sweaiing-furruice. 

The  spongy  masses  of  copper,  remaining  after  the  liquation  of  the 
lead  and  silver,  are  charged  on  the  hearth  of  the  furnace,  and  rest  on 
the  brick  piers  by  which  the  bottom  is  divided  longitudinally  into  flues. 
These  spaces  are  filled  with  wood,  which  is  ignited,  and  the  door  closed. 
The  draught  is  established  through  openings,  in  connection  with  a 
chimney,  by  which  the  smoke  and  heated  air  are  carried  off. 

This  treatment  determines  the  separation,  in  a  liquid  form,  of  a 
further  portion  of  lead,  which  becoming  oxidized  is  chiefly  converted 
into  litharge,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  flues,  together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  oxide  of  copper  dissolved  in  the  oxide  of  lead.  By  operating 
in  this  way,  copper  is  obtained  still  further  freed  from  lead  and  silver 
than  that  coming -from  the  liquation-hearth,  and  in  the  spaces  between 
the  piers  will  be  accumulated  litharge  containing  silver,  and  a  small  pro- 
portion of  copper  oxide.  This  mixture  was  employed  at  Mansfeld  as  a 
source  of  lead  in  the  cupolas  in  which  the  fusion  of  the  unrefined  copper 
with  lead  was  conducted. 

The  copper  was  formerly  refined  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  somewhat 
resembling  the  Grerman  cupelling-furnace  hereafter  to  be  described. 

A  method  for  the  separation  of  silver  from  copper  mattes  by  amalga- 
mation was  in  operation  at  Mansfeld  up  to  1849. 


Copper-Smelting  by  the  Manh&s  Process. 

This  process,  which  has  for  some  four  and  a  half  years  been  in 
operation  at  the  coppei^works  of  Eguilles,  Department  of  Vaucluse, 
France,  was  described  by  the  late  Professor  L.  Gruner,  whose  paper 
for  some  time  constituted  almost  the  entire  literature  of  the  subject^ 

Various  persons  have,  at  different  times,  speculated  on  the  possibilily 
of  treating  cupriferous  substances  by  the  process  applied  by  Bessemer  to 
the  refining  of  cast-iron^  without  employing  other  fuel  than  the  silicon, 
manganese,  and  carbon  contained  in  the  material  itself.  In  the  same 
way  that  iron  ores  are  reduced  in  the  blast-furnace  to  the  state  of  pig- 
iron  are  copper  ores  reduced  by  a  simple  fusion  to  a  coarse-metal  com- 
posed of  copper,  iron,  and  sulphur.  In  both  operations  the  metals  are 
separated  from  their  gangues,  and  in  both  are  the  most  important  products 
somewhat  similar  in  constitution.  In  the  one  case  it  is  a  mixture  of  iron 
and  manganese  in  combination  with  carbon  and  silicon,  in  the  other  a 
double  sulphide  of  iron  and  copper.  It  would  consequently  appear 
probable  that,  if  by  simply  blowing  through  the  fused  mass  the  carbon, 
silicon,  and  manganese  can,  in  the  one  case,  be  eliminated,  that,  in  the 

^  *  Annalea  des  Blines,*  8«  S6rie,  Tome  iii.  p.  429. 
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other,  sulphur  and  iron  might  he  removed  hy  similar  means,  since  hoth 
these  elements  are  more  readily  oxidizable  than  copper. 

At  first  sight  nothing  would  appear  to  be  more  easy,  but  nevertheless 
all  the  experiments,  from  the  first,  made  in  Russia  in  1867,  to  those  made 
in  this  country  up  to  1879  by  Hollway,  resulted  in  complete  failure.  In 
spite  of  their  apparent  similarity,  the  circumstances  in  the  two  cases 
differ  materially. 

In  pig-iron  the  substances  to  be  oxidized  never  exceed  10  per  cent, 
of  its  weight,  while  copper  matte  often  contains  from  40  to  60  per  cent 
of  copper ;  so  that  from  60  to  40  per  cent  of  its  constituents  have  to 
be  removed  by  oxidation.  Moreover,  the  foreign  bodies,  silicon  and 
carbon,  present  in  cast-iron,  develop  a  large  amount  of  heat  during  their 
combustion;  the  first  7,800  and  the  second  8,000  calories,  while  the 
iron  and  sulphur  of  the  matte  yield  but  2,200  and  1,500  calories  respec- 
tively. It  is  true  that  the  specific  heat  of  copper  is  about  two-thirds  less 
than  that  of  iron. 

The  weight  of  copper  in  copper  mattes  is,  however,  much  less  than 
is  that  of  iron  in  cast-iron,  so  that  in  point  of  fact  the  reduction  of 
copper  matte  requires  less  heat  than  the  refining  of  cast-iron.  A  priori, 
then,  the  process  does  not  appear  impossible,  although  considerable  diffi- 
culty might  be  anticipated  from  the  large  amount  of  iron  to  be  oxidized 
and  passed  off  in  the  state  of  scorisB. 

The  experiments  of  M.  Pierre  Manh^  were  commenced  in  1880,  the 
apparatus  employed  being  a  small  Bessemer  converter  of  the  usual  con- 
struction, having  an  air  vessel  at  bottom,  with  vertical  tuyers  injecting 
air  from  below  upwards  through  the  metal  collected  in  the  bottom.  As 
might  have  been  anticipated  the  sulphur  and  iron  rapidly  became 
oxidized,  the  former  escaping  as  sulphurous  anhydride,  while  the  oxide 
of  iron  formed  a  liquid  slag  at  the  expense  of  the  silica  of  the  refractory 
lining. 

At  the  commencement  of  each  experiment  the  heat  developed  by  the 
combustion  of  the  iron  and  sulphur  was  sufficient  to  maintain  the  fluidity 
of  the  metallic  bath,  as  well  as  that  of  the  ferruginous  slags.  This  quiet 
progress  of  the  operation  was  not,  however,  long  continued,  and  was 
followed  by  difficulties  which  manifested  themselves  towards  the  close 
of  the  experiment 

On  the  one  hand,  at  a  certain  moment  the  progress  of  the  operation 
suddenly  changed,  the  regular  ebullition  produced  by  the  injection  of 
air  was  followed  by  rapid  boiling,  accompanied  by  violent  projections  of 
slag^  this  action  ultimately  becoming  so  intense  as  to  entirely  empty  the 


On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  the  sulphur  became  burnt  off, 
metallic  copper  being  heavier  than  copper  matte,  accumulated  in  the 
bottom  of  the  converter,  where,  from  the  disappearance  of  the  combustible 
elements,  it  became  chilled,  and  gradually  obstructed  the  tuyers  with 
solid  copper. 
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In  order  to  obviate  the  difficulty,  resulting  from  this  cooling  action 
of  the  blast  upon  the  reduced  copper,  the  vertical  tuyers  were  replaoed 
by  horizontal  ones  injecting  the  blast  into  the  converter  at  a  certain 
height  above  its  bottom.  In  the  apparatus  thus  modified  the  copper  no 
longer  became  chilled,  but,  as  soon  as  it  was  produced,  fell  into  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  below  the  horizon  of  the  tuyers,  where  it  remained 
in  a  perfectly  liquid  condition  until  the  close  of  the  operation.  In  this 
way  it  was  found  possible  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  matte  into  metallic 
copper  not  containing  above  1  per  cent,  of  impurity. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  production 
of  large  quantities  of  ferruginous  slags,  numerous  expedients  had  to  be 
devised,  but  it  was  eventually  found  that  when  the  mattes  contained 
from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  copper  the  slags  no  longer  presented  great 
practical  difficulties. 

In  1881  this  method  of  treating  copper  mattes  was  installed  on  a 
practical  scale  at  Eguilles,  Yaucluse,  by  the  erection  of  three  blast- 
furnaces, each  16  feet  in  height,  for  the  fusion  of  ores^  two  cupolas  8  feet 
in  height  for  re-melting  the  mattes,  and  three  converters  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  mattes  into  metallic  copper.  This  plant  was  afterwards  duplicated 
by  the  erection  of  a  similar  number  of  furnaces  and  converters.  The 
capacity  of  each  of  these  plants  is  equal  to  the  production  of  from  90  to 
100  tons  of  refined  copper  monthly. 

The  ores  treated  at  Eguilles  are  very  variable  in  composition,  con- 
sisting of  copper  pyrites  from  Savoy,  which  is  by  no  means  rich,  impure 
but  tolerably  rich  ores  from  Aveyron  and  the  Pyrenees,  pure  sulphides 
from  Tuscany  containing  from  7  to  15  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  ores  from 
Algeria,  some  of  which  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  antimony. 
These  materials  are  frequently  mixed  with  burnt  cupriferous  pyritesi 
copper-precipitate,  furnace  bottoms,  &c 

Fig.  133  represents  a  vertical  section  of  the  converter  employed  at 
Eguilles,  fig.  134  is  a  horizontal  section  through  the  tuyers,  and  fig. 
135  a  section  at  the  level  of  the  trunnions.  Its  greatest  internal  diameter 
is  4  feet  8  inches,  its  total  height  8  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  tuyers 
above  the  bottom  1  foot.  The  inside  of  the  condenser  is  lined  wi^  a 
mixture  of  fire-clay  and  siliceous  sand,  the  blast  being  admitted  through 
eighteen  tuyers  each  f  inch  in  diameter,  formed  of  perforated  fire-bricks 
9  inches  in  length. 

The  operation  is  conducted  in  nearly  the  same  way  as  when  cast>iion 
is  operated  on  in  the  Bessemer  converter.  The  vessel,  previously  heated 
to  rednesS)  receives  a  charge  of  1  ton  of  fused  matte,  and  the  blasts  at 
a  pressure  of  from  10  to  12  inches  of  mercury,  is  turned  on.  The  tem- 
perature rapidly  increases,  and  thick  white  fumes  of  sulphurous  anhydride 
escape  into  a  hood  in  direct  connection  with  a  chimney  165  feet  in  hei^t. 
After  blowing  for  a  period  varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  accord- 
ing to  the  richness  of  the  matte  under  treatment^  white  fumes  cease  to 
be  evolved,  and  the  contents  of  the  converter  are  poured  into  moulds. 
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Wh«a  the  mattes  opented  upon  are  poor,  the  pDaring  off  must  be 
eSlscted  as  rapidly  aa  poaeible  in  ordet  to  avoid  violent  projections  of  the 
fmed  materisL  If,  hovever,  the  mattes  under  treatment  are  moderately 
rich  in  copper,  no  difficulty  of  this  nature  is  said  to  occnr,  and  the  pro- 
duct will  be  a  material  ready  for  the  refinery,  containing  from  98  to  99 
pn  cent  of  pure  copper,  vith  slags  of  from  3  to  5  pei  cent,  which  go 


Hk-  lU.— VartbMil  BMUoa. 


back  to  the  blast-fumace.  The  lining  of  a  converter  usually  requires 
renewal  after  from  16  to  18  blows. 

Hattea  containing  arsenic,  antimony,  lead,  tin,  and  zinc,  are  said, 
when  treated  by  this  process,  to  yield  copper  of  fair  qnality,  since  the 
loreiipi  metals  present  are  stated  to  be  either  oxidiied  or  volatilized. 

The  copper  obtained  from  the  converter  has  a  nearly  constant  com- 
position, which  varies  but  little  from  the  following : — 

Copper SB'S  U>  »8-8 

Sn^or 0-9    „    0-S 

Iron O'tt    „    O'i 


Gmner  estimated  that  at  EguiUes  a  ton  (1,000  kilos)  of  fine  copper 
on  be  produced  from  IQ  per  cent,  copper  ores  with  an  expenditure  of 
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5  tons  of  coals,  while  he  states  that  a  ton  of  copper  produced  from  the 
same  ores  by  the  Welsh  method  would  require  from  13  to  15  tons  of  a 
similar  f ueL  He  further  estimated  that  the  total  cost  ol  producing  a  ton 
of  copper  at  Eguilles  is  from  £6,  8s.  to  £6,  16s.,  while  he  computed  the 
cost  of  producing  the  same  quantity  of  copper  from  similar  ores  by  the 
Welsh  method  at  from  £12,  168.  to  £15. 

These  figures,  which  are  reproduced  without  comment,  would^  if 
correct,  indicate  an  important  advance  in  the  treatment  of  copper  ores. 
The  establishment  at  Eguilles  continues  to  employ  this  method  of  work- 
ing, and  licenses  to  operate  under  the  various  patents  are  stated  to  have 
been  granted  both  in  this  country  and  in  America. 

In  a  paper  recently  published  by  Professor  T.  Egleston,^  on  the 
treatment  of  copper  mattes  at  the  works  of  the  Parrot  Silver  and  Copper 
Company,  Montana,  he  states  that  when  first  invented  it  was  supposed 
that  the  Manh^  process  would  produce  blister-copper  from  matte  in 
one  operation.  This  can  be  readily  accomplished  when  matte  contain- 
ing 72  per  cent,  of  copper  is  operated  upon,  but  in  practice  it  is  generally 
found  more  economical  to  produce  mattes  containing  about  40  per  oent. 
of  copper,  and  afterwards  to  blow  them  twice  in  the  converter. 

The  process,  as  a  whole,  now  consists  of  a  variable  number  of  opera- 
tions depending  on  the  extent  of  the  plant  available,  and  the  number  of 
blows  to  which  the  matte  is  to  be  subjected. 

For  poor  ores  the  operations  are  the  following : — 

1.  Melting  the  ores  without  previous  calcination  to  obtain  a  matte 
yielding  from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  copper. 

2.  Fusion  of  this  matte  in  a  cupola. 

3.  Blowing  the  fused  matte  in  a  converter  until  it  contains  72  per 
cent,  of  copper. 

4.  Fusion  of  the  resulting  matte  in  a  cupola. 

5.  Treatment  of  the  fused  matte  in  a  converter  for  blister-copper. 

6.  Refining  in  a  reverberatory  furnace. 

For  rich  ores  the  process,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  converters, 
requires  operations  1,  5,  and  6  only,  as  the  mattes  should  be  run  directly 
from  the  cupola  to  the  converter. 

A  more  recent  form  of  converter  employed  by  M.  Manh^  consists  of 
a  cylindrical  horizontal  vessel  of  plate-iron  lined  internally  with  fire- 
brick, and  provided,  on  one  side  only,  with  a  row  of  tuyers.  The  depth 
of  these  below  the  surface  of  the  molten  charge  is  regulated  by  the  partial 
rotation  of  the  cylinder. 

Wet  Processes  for  Copper-Extraction. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  waters  issuing  from  certain  copper 
mines  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  copper  in  the  form  of  sulphate. 

1  *  Sobool  of  Mines  Qaarterly,'  ICaj  1885. 
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Agricola  states  that  in  his  time  the  waters  of  a  mine  near  Schmollnitz, 
in  Hungary,  eroded  iron  and  converted  it  into  copper.  Cupriferous 
waters  of  this  description  are  plentifully  discharged  from  mines  of  which 
the  workings  are  extensive,  and  where  sulphides  of  iron  and  copper  are 
disseminated  over  extensive  areas ;  these  are  converted  by  oxidation  into 
sulphates  of  iron  and  copper,  and  the  resulting  solutions  are  sometimes 
sufficiently  concentrated  to  enable  the  copper  to  be  extracted  with  profit. 
This  is  done  by  bringing  the  waters  in  contact  with  either  wrought-  or 
cast-iron,  which,  abstracting  the  sulphuric  acid  from  the  copper,  the 
latter  precipitates  as  a  crystalline  powder,  while  sulphate  of  iron  is 
carried  off  in  solution ;  the  capper-precipitate  thus  obtained  is  smelted 
and  refined  in  the  usual  way.  At  San  Domingos  in  Portugal  and  at  Bio 
Tinto  and  Tharsis  in  Spain,  enormous  quantities  of  copper-precipitate 
are  now  annually  produced. 

At  San  Domingos  the  waters  from  the  mines  are  conducted  over  large 
heaps  of  cupriferous  pyrites,  through  which  channels  for  the  circulation 
of  air  have  been  made,  and  the  liquors  thus  obtained  are  collected  in 
reservoirs,  where  the  copper  is  precipitated  by  pig-iron. 

At  Rio  Tinto  and  Tharsis  a  portion  of  the  pyrites  is  burnt  in  large 
heaps,  tderaSy  previous  to  lixiviation,  and  the  liquors  obtained  from  the 
treatment  of  the  burnt  ore  are  used  for  leaching  out  the  copper  from  a 
mixture  of  raw  and  spent  burnt  ores. 

At  Agordo  in  the  Venetian  Alps,  at  Miilbach  in  the  Tyrol,  and  in 
certain  localities  in  Norway,  the  process  known  as  "  Kernel-Boasting " 
has  been  employed  for  the  treatment  of  poor  copper  ores.  When  cupri- 
ferous iron  pyrites,  in  fragments  about  the  size  of  the  fist,  is  slowly 
roasted  in  heaps,  it  is  found  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  copper  becomes 
concentrated,  near  the  centre  of  the  several  lumps,  in  the  form  of  a 
rounded  nucleus  consisting  of  a  double  sulj^de  of  copper  and  iron. 

This  nucleus  or  ''kernel,''  which  gives  its  name  to  the  process,  is 
enclosed  in  a  somewhat  porous  "shell,"  consisting,  mainly,  of  ferric 
oxide,  which  can  be  easily  detached  by  a  hammer.  The  kernels  are 
separated  by  hand,  and  smelted  for  copper,  while  the  shells  are  lixi- 
viated with  water  to  remove  the  small  amount  of  cuprlc  sulphate  which 
they  contain.  They  are  afterwards  employed  to  form  the  beds  upon 
which  fresh  heaps  of  cupriferous  pyrites  are  calcined.  At  Agordo 
the  raw  pyrites  contains  on  an  average  1*60  per  cent,  of  copper,  the 
kernels  7  per  cent.,  and  the  shells  0*70  per  cent,  of  that  metal  At  Bio 
Tinto  the  ores  when  roasted  in  heaps  frequently  yield  kernels  containing 
40  per  cent  of  copper. 

The  water  from  the  Wicklow  mines  in  Ireland  also  holds  a  small 
quantity  of  cupric  sulphate  in  solution,  and,  in  ^  order  to  extract  the 
copper,  it  is  conducted  through  a  series  of  troughs  interrupted  at  inter- 
y9\s  by  deep  tanks  or  hutches.  In  these  troughs^  which  are  inclined  at 
an  angle  of  from  7*  to  10*,  pieces  of  iron  are  so  placed  that  the  water 
flows  constantly  over  them,  and  cemerU'Copper  is  precipitated;  this  is 

2  F 
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from  time  to  time  swept  down  into  the  tanks,  and  at  intervals  collected 
and  sold.  The  waters  from  the  Parys  Mountain  mines^  near  Amlwch, 
likewise  afford  a  certain  amount  of  copper  annually,  and  those  of  many 
mines  in  Cornwall  and  elsewhere  are  similarly  treated  for  the  copper 
they  contain. 

HTDROCHLORic-AaD  Pbocbss. — ^In  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Twiate, 
in  Waldeck,  several  heds  of  sandstone,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  im- 
pregnated with  green  carbonate  of  copper,  have  long  been  known.  This 
ore,  although  varying  considerably  in  its  produce,  yields,  on  an  average, 
from  Ij^  to  2  per  cent,  and  was  formerly  raised  and  smelted,  but  this 
method  of  treatment  not  having  produced  satisfactory  results,  the  opera- 
tions were  finally  abandoned. 

The  insoluble  nature  of  the  quartzose  gangue  with  which  the  copper 
is  associated,  suggested,  some  thirty  years  since,  to  Mr.  Rhodius,  at  that 
time  proprietor  of  the  Linz  metallurgical  works,  the  possibility  of  treat- 
ing such  ores  by  hydrochloric  add,  and  an  establishment  for  that  purpose 
was  erected  about  the  year  1855. 

The  arrangement  employed  consisted  of  a  crushing- mill  for  the 
reduction  of  the  sandstone  to  a  small  size,  sixteen  dissolving-tubs  to 
effect  the  solution,  and  a  considerable  number  of  tanks  and  reservoirs  for 
the  reception  of  the  copper-liquors  and  the  precipitation  cf  the  metal 
by  iron.  Each  of  the  sixteen  dissolving- tubs  was  13  feet  in  diameter 
and  4  feet  in  depth,  and  was  furnished  with  a  wooden  revolving  agitator, 
set  in  motion  by  shafting  connected  with  a  water- wheel  This  apparatus 
was  sufficient  for  the  treatment  of  20  tons  of  ore  daily,  and  the  conse- 
quent production  of  from  6  to  8  cwt&  of  copper.  In  1856,  when  the 
writer  visited  Twiste,  the  ore  was  raised  and  brought  into  the  works  at 
a  cost  of  4s.  per  ton,  and  each  operation  was  completed  in  twenty-four 
hours — the  liquors  being  removed  from  the  tanks  to  the  precipitating 
troughs  by  wooden  pumps. 

The  acid  employed  at  this  establishment  was  procured  from  alkali- 
works  in  the  vicinity  of  Frankfurt;  it  contained  only  16  percent  of  real 
acid,  and  cost,  delivered  at  the  works,  2s.  per  100  Iba  Each  ton  of 
sandstone  operated  on  required  400  lbs.  of  acid,  which  was  diluted  with 
water  down  to  10  per  cent  before  being  added  to  the  ore.  In  order  to 
precipitate  1  ton  of  copper,  1^  ton  of  iron  scrap  was  used,  and  the 
residues  removed  from  the  washing-vats  after  the  operation  retained  but 
one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  copper. 

How  long  this  process  was  successfully  carried  on  we  are  not  aware, 
but  are  informed  that  the  works  ultimately  became  unprofitable  on 
account  of  a  falling  off  in  the  yield  of  the  ores. 

This  process  for  extracting  copper  from  poor  siliceous  ores  was  for 
several  years  used  at  Alderly  Edge,  Cheshire,  where  it  was  introduoed  by 
Mr.  Henderson. 

The  copper  here  occurs,  chiefly  as  carbonate,  in  Bunter  Sandstone, 
of  which  very  large  quantities  were  raised  and  treated;  but  the  results 
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obtained  did  not»  at  the  ordinary  price  of  copper,  leave  a  large  matgin 
of  profit 

Longxaib's  Pboobsses. — ^In  the  year  1842  Mr.  William  Longmaid 
took  out  a  patent  for  "  ImpTovements  in  Treating  Ores  and  Minerals,  and 
in  obtaining  Yarions  Frodncte  therefrom,  certain  Parts  of  which  Improve- 
ments are  Applicable  to  the  Manufacture  of  AlkalL"  This  invention  con- 
sists in  roasting  ground  iron  pyrites  with  common  salt  in  a  reverberatory 
foraace,  by  which  sulphate  of  sodium  is  produced,  while  any  copper  that 
may  be  present  is  transformed  into  soluble  oupric  chloride.  *'  The  copper 
may  be  separated  from  the  solution  either  with  iron,  as  is  well  understood, 
or,  as  I  prefer,  by  the  addition  of  lime  slaked  in  water,  forming  a  milk  of 
lime."  The  specification  goes  on  to  say :  "  The  solution  from  which  the 
copper  has  been  separated  may,  if  required,  be  concentrated  by  boiling, 
and  set  aside  to  crystallize  in  suitable  vessels,  very  fine  crystals  of  sulphate 
of  soda  being  obtainable." 

In  the  specification  of  a  second  patent,  granted  in  1844,  for  '*An  Im- 
provement in  the  Manufacture  of  Copper,  Tin,  Zinc,  and  Peroxide  of 
Iron,"  Mr.  Longmaid  makes  the  following  observations :  "  I  have  dis- 
covered that  there  are  circumstances  under  which,  and  situations  where, 
ores  containing  copper,  tin,  and  zinc,  with  sulphur,  may  with  advantage 
be  treated  with  common  salt  for  obtaining  the  metallic  parts,  without 
depending  mainly  on  the  profits  derivable  from  the  sulphate  of  soda." 
The  liqnors  obtained  by  the  lixiviation  of  ores  which  have  been  furnaced 
with  addition  of  conmion  salt  will  contain  various  metals  in  solution, 
together  with  sulphate  and  chloride  of  sodium.  ^'  And  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  this  invention  is  confined  to  treating  ores  containing 
copper,  tin,  or  zinc.  The  copper  contained  in  any  liquor  obtained  as 
above  explained  may  be  precipitated,  as  is  well  understood,  by  means 
of  iron,  and  the  milk  of  lime  may  be  subsequently  employed  for  sepa- 
rating the  zinc  associated  with  an  excess  of  lime  and  with  some  oxide 
of  iron. 

^  The  oxide  of  tin  separates  from  the  liquor  by  gravity  with  residuary 
matters,  and  if  they  be  not  broken  fine  enough  for  the  washing  process 
to  separate  the  oxide  of  tin,  they  are  to  be  broken  before  washing,  to 
separate  the  tin  in  the  ordinary  manner.  If  the  whole  of  the  copper 
and  zinc  be  not  converted  into  the  soluble  form  by  the  first  operation,  the 
insoluble  residue  may  be  treated  with  weak  muriatic  acid  obtained  by 
condensing  that  product  (as  is  well  understood)  as  it  is  evolved  from  the 
furnace  where  the  ores  are  being  treated  with  common  salt,  as  above  ex- 
plained, or  weak  muriatic  acid,  otherwise  obtained,  may  be  employed 
to  dissolve  the  copper  and  zinc  not  before  rendered  soluble  in  water,  and 
these  metals  may  be  separated  from  the  solutions  thus  obtained,  as  above 
explained." 

This  process  was  worked  for  several  years  at  St  Helens,  where  the 
eopper  was  first  precipitated  by  iron,  and  the  liquors  subsequently 
evaporated  down  for  salt-cake ;  it  was  abandoned  about  the  year  1863* 
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At  the  works'  of  Messis.  Allen,  near  Newcastle,  it  was  likewise  followed 
in  its  entirety  for  many  years,  but  was  ultimately  so  modified  as  to  be 
applied  only  to  the  burnt  pyrites  obtained  from  vitriol  kilns,  and  the 
recovery  of  sulphate  of  sodium  was  no  longer  attempted. 

*' Henderson's  Phoobss." — In  1860  Mr.  William  Henderson  filed  a 
specification  for  ''Improvements  in  Treating  certain  Ores  and  Alloys, 
and  in  obtaining  Products  therefrom." 

''These  improvements  relate,  first  to  the  treatment  of  copper  and 
several  other  ores,  when  they  exist  as,  or  have  been  reduced  or  converted 
to  the  state  of  oxides,  carbonates,  or  other  salts  of  copper,  or  other  metal, 
and  especially  when  associated  with  silica  and  other  matter  insoluble  in 
dilute  acids. 

"  Secondly,  to  the  treatment  of  ores  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  antimony, 
silver,  cobalt,  and  several  other  metals,  when  they  occur  as  sulphurets, 
mixed  or  singly,  and  combined  with  sulphur  and  iron,  as  iron  pyrites, 
containing  all  or  either  of  these  metals,  or  partially  calcined  or  burnt, 
and  being  then  a  mixture  of  oxides,  sulphates,  and  sulphui^ts,  with  or 
without  silica. 

"  And  thirdly,  to  similar  compounds  when  they  exist  wholly  as  oxides 
or  salts,  and  associated  with  much  silica." 

Ores  of  the  first  class  he  proposes  to  attack,  either  with  or  without 
a  preliminary  roasting,  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  evaporate  the  resulting 
sulphate  of  copper  to  dryness  in  leaden  pans,  the  anhydrous  sulphate  of 
coppeir  being  subsequently  so  heated  as  to  drive  off  the  sulphuric  acid 
which  is  condensed  in  a  leaden  chamber.  The  resulting  oxide  is  then 
mixed  with  carbonaceous  matter  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  siliceous  ore, 
and  is  smelted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  in  the  usual  way ;  the  products 
will  be  blister-copper  and  slag  free  from  regulus. 

"The  second  class  of  ores  I  treat  as  follows :  If  the  proportion  of 
sulphur  existing  in  the  ore  is  more  than  one  and  a  half  times  as  much  as 
the  metal  or  metals  to  be  extracted,  it  should  be  reduced  to  at  least  that 
amount  by  calcination,  or  if  the  ore  contains  much  silica  the  proportion 
of  sulphur  may  be  even  lower  than  an  equal  proportion.  The  ores  are 
reduced  to  fine  powder,  the  finer  the  better,  and  mixed  with  from  5  to  50 
per  cent,  of  common  salt.  The  mixture  is  then  placed  in  retorts  or  close 
calcining-fumaces,  having  flues  or  pipes  communicating  with  the  interior 
of  the  furnace  or  retort,  and  a  condensing-apparatus.  In  these  furnaces 
the  mixture  is  subjected  to  various  degrees  of  heat,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ore  and  the  metal  or  metals  contained  in  it  If  the  ore 
contains  much  sulphur  and  little  silica,  the  heat  must  be  applied  carefully 
at  first  and  gradually  increased,  stirring  at  short  intervals.  When  the 
ore  is  one  of  copper  or  zinc,  and  has  been  previously  burnt  or  calcined, 
the  mixture  of  salt  and  pulverized  ore  may  be  at  once  subjected  to  a 
bright  red  heat;  the  volatilized  chlorides  passing  into  the  condensing 
apparatus  are  condensed  with  water.  The  ore  is  withdrawn  from  the 
furnace  whenever  it  ceases  to  smoke  strongly,  and  if  any  copper  or  other 
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metal  still  remains  in  the  calcined  ore  it  is  only  necessary  to  wash  it 
with  the  hot  acid  solution  that  runs  from  the  tower  or  condensing- 
apparatus;  by  these  means  the  last  trace  of  copper  or  other  metal  is 
readily  extracted.  The  copper  or  other  metal  is  obtained  from  these 
solutions  by  precipitation  with  iron,  lime,  or  an  alkali,  and  the  sulphate 
of  soda  may  be  afterwards  obtained  by  evaporation  and  crystallization. 
When  a  mixed  ore  is  under  treatment  containing  metals  whose  chlorides 
volatilize  at  different  temperatures  far  removed,  such  as  copper  and  tin, 
copper  or  zinc  and  arsenic,  lead  and  antimony,  I  employ  a  furnace  with 
two  or  more  beds,  all  heated  by  the  same  fire  or  fires,  each  bed  having  a 
separate  condenser.  By  these  means  the  arsenic,  tin,^  or  antimony  are 
volatilized  in  the  upper  or  colder  beds  and  separately  condensed,  and  the 
copper,  lead,  or  zinc  in  the  lower  and  hotter  beds. 

''The  third  class  of  ores  I  treat  exactly  as  the  second  class,  the 
silica  taking  the  place  of  the  sulphur  and  decomposing  the  salt  at  a 
red  heat" 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  method  of  treatment  patented  by  Mr.  Hender- 
son for  ores  of  the  second  and  third  classes  does  not  materially  differ 
from  that  of  Mr.  Longmaid,  excepting  that  the  former  proposes  to  volati- 
lize and  subsequently  to  condense  a  large  proportion  of  the  copper. 

The  amount  of  copper  thus  volatilized  is,  practically,  of  no  importance, 
but  considerable  quantities  of  chlorine  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  evolved 
from  the  furnaces  in  which  the  calcination  of  the  mixture  of  ore  and  salt 
is  effected.  These  are  condensed  and  advantageously  employed  for  the 
Hxiviation  of  roasted  ores. 

At  the  period  when  Mr.  Longmaid  was  carrying  out  his  invention 
the  supply  of  ores  suitable  for  his  process  was  exceedingly  limited,  and 
was  chiefly  derived  from  the  mines  of  Cornwall  and  Devon ;  by  the  time, 
however,  his  method,  in  a  more  or  l«ss  modified  form,  had  been  incor- 
porated into  the  patents  of  Mr.  Henderson,  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
cupriferous  pyrites  had  found  their  way  extensively  into  the  English 
market.  These,  after  being  used  as  a  source  of  sulphur,  furnish  an 
excellent  material  for  such  treatment,  and  numerous  works  have  been 
established  for  extracting  copper  from  ''  burnt  ores  "  by  calcination  with 
salt  and  subsequent  lixiviation. 

Trsatmsnt  op  Burnt  Cuprifbbous  Ptritks. — ^Very  large  quantities  of 
cupriferous  pyrites  are  annually  sent  into  Great  Britain  from  Spain  and 
Portugal,  but  Norwegian  pyrites  is  no  longer  extensively  imported  into 
this  country.  Spanish  and  Portuguese  pyrites  are  approximately  uniform 
in  their  composition,  and  the  limit  of  variation  in  the  amount  of  copper 
present  may  be  taken  at  about  1^  per  cent.  A  specimen  of  this  mineral 
from  the  mines  of  San  Domingos,  in  Portugal,  which  formerly  supplied 
more  than  one-half  of  the  cupreous  pyrites  consumed  in  this  country,  was 
found  by  Mr.  F.  Claudet  to  have  the  following  composition : — 

1  Whtn  oret  oontAining  itaanic  oxide  ue  thna  treAtad  ohloride  of  tin  ii  not  fonnad. 
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8 19-00 

Ai 0-47 

Fo 4855 

Oil 8-20 

Zn 0-86 

Pb 0-98 

CSaO 010 

HjO 070 

Siliceous  residue 0*63 

Oxygen  and  traces  of  varioiis  metals    .        .  .107 

100-00 

This  pyrites,  after  being  burnt  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid, 
leaves  a  residue  representing  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  raw 
ore,  which  is  treated  in  the  wet  way  for  the  copper  it  contains ;  an  aYei- 
age  sample  of  burnt  San  Domingos  pyrites  was  found  on  analysis  to  haye 
the  following  composition  : — 

S 8-76 

As 0*25 

Fe 68*25 

On 4*14 

Zn 0*87 

Co traces 

Ag traces 

Pb 114 

CaO 0*25 

H,0 8*85 

O,  loss,  &c 26-93 

Insoluble  residue 106 

lOODO 

The  treatment  of  these  residues  for  copper  comprehends  the  four 
following  operations : — 

L  Grinding  and  sifting. 

XL  Calcination  with  salt. 

IIL  Lixiviation. 

IV.  Precipitation  of  the  copper  by  iron. 

L  Grinding. — For  this  purpose  edge-mills  or  rolls  are  commonlj  em- 
ployed, and,  in  order  to  insure  uniformity  of  mixture,  the  salt  is  added 
to  the  burnt  ore  previously  to  grinding.  Coarsely  crushed  rock-salt, 
added  in  the  proportion  of  from  12  to  15  per  cent.^  is  generally  used. 
Before,  however,  proceeding  to  grind  the  burnt  ore,  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  amounts,  respectively,  of  copper  and  sulphur  which  it  con- 
tains, since  on  the  relations  existing  between  these-  bodies  depends,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  success  of  the  operation.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
amount  of  sulphur  should  exceed  that  of  the  copper  by  about  ^  per  cent 
The  estimation  of  the  former  is  effected  by  barium  chloride,  and  the 
resulting  sulphate  of  barium  weighed ;  the  latter  is  usually  estimated 
by  the  use  of  a  standardised  solution  of  potassium  cyanide. 
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When  the  proportion  of  sulphur  in  the  burnt  ore  is  less  than  that 
ftboTB  stated,  an  addition  must  be  made  of  finely  ground  unbumt  pyrites ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  sulphur  is  present  in  excess,  the  ore  must  be  mixed 
with  other  burnt  pyrites  from  which  the  sulphur  has  been  more  com- 
pletely expelled.  The  mixture  of  burnt  ore,  salt,  and,  when  necessary, 
law  pyrites,  is  passed  through  a  sieve  having  five  meshes  to  the  linear 
inch,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  next  operation. 


Fig.  m.— BoMrtJng.FunMice  ;  longitudinal  eloTatlon. 

IL  Calcination, — The  furnaces  in  which  this  mixture  is  subjected  to 
calcination  vary  considerably  in  their  construction  ;  at  the  various  works 
belonging  to  the  Tharsis  Sulphur  and  Copper  Company  muffle  furnaces, 
with  fireplace  at  one  end,  are  employed ;  at  the  Bede  Metal  Company's 
works  at  Jarrow-on-Tyne  automatic  furnaces,  with  revolving  hearths,  are 
to  some  extent  used ;  but  in  many  cases  long  muffle  furnaces  fired  by  gas 
are  preferred. 


Fig.  IST.^Bouating*  Furnace ;  longitudinal  section. 

FigSL  136,  137,  138,  and  139,  represent  the  ordinary  gas  furnace  in 
use  in  a  great  number  of  the  Lancashire  extraction- works.  The  first  is  a 
longitudinal  elevation,  the  second  a  longitudinal  section,  and  the  third  a 
horiiontal  section  through  the  working-doors ;  fig.  139  is  a  transverse  sec- 
tion through  the  centre  of  the  fire-box,  a.  This  furnace  is  30  feet  in  length 
and  11  feet  in  width,  outside  measure.  The  gas  from  the  producers  is 
conveyed  to  the  different  furnaces  through  the  flue,  A,  fig.  139,  and  enter- 
ing the  box,  a,  is  admitted  to  the  five  parallel  flues,  b,  sepaxated  from 
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one  another  b;  brickwork  pillatB,  c,  the  supply  being  regulated  by 
dampen,  d,  fig.  137.  A  Bufficient  amount  of  air  to  conaume  a  portion 
of  this  gas  ia  admitted  by  apertures,  e  (fig.  137),  at  the  end  of  each  flue, 
which  can  be  closed  by  sliding  doon,  while  the  portion  which  remains 
UQConsuiued  is  burnt  by  the  aid  of  a  further  supply  of  air  admitted  by 
the  openings,  /,  into  the  space,  b',  situated  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 


harUonTml  taction  tbrouf  h  wcnttng-doon. 


the  live  flues.  In  this  way  a  long  flame  is  made  to  travel  under  the 
bottom  of  well-jointed  and  lebated  tiles,  g,  and  over  the  brick  arch  of  the 
muffle.  By  this  means  a  tolerably  equable  temperature  is  maintained 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  products  of  com- 


Flg.  IIB.— RouUnc-Funi 

bustion  escaping  by  h,  are  conveyed  to  the  main  flue,  I,  and  pass  direct 
to  the  chimney. 

The  gases  and  vapours  evolved  from  the  charge  are  carried  by  a  flue, 
m,  to  the  flue,  N,  and  pass  through  an  ordinary  condensing-tower,  filled 
with  coke,  on  their  way  to  the  chimney. 

The  mixture  of  ground  ore  and  salt  is  charged,  by  means  of  a  high- 
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level  railway,  through  the  hoppers,  k,  and  is  at  once  evenly  spread  over 
the  sarfsLce  of  the  hearth,  where  it  is  kept  at  a  dull  red  heat  and  fre- 
quently stirred  hy  paddles  or  rakes,  through  the  doors,  /,  until  an  assay 
indicates  that  it  is  in  a  iit  state  for  drawing.  This  is  determined  in  the 
following  way : — A  fair  sample  of  the  charge  is  obtained  by  removing  a 
small  portion  with  a  paddle  from  every  part  of  the  hearth ;  about  one 
oance  of  this  is  taken,  and  after  being  finely  ground  in  a  cast-iron  mortar, 
it  is  boiled  with  water,  which  is  subsequently  poured  off.  This  operation 
is  repeated,  successively,  three  times,  and  the  residue  afterwards  boiled 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  in  its  turn  poured  off,  and  excess 
of  ammonia  added  to  it ;  finally,  the  residue  from  hydrochloric  acid  is 
boiled  with  nitric  acid,  and  ammonia  added  in  excess.  If  it  be  found  by 
these  trials  that  the  attack  by  hydrochloric  acid  only  acquires  a  slightly 
blue  tint,  and  that  the  nitric  acid  solution  is  entirely,  or  very  nearly, 
colourless,  the  charge  is  ready  to  be  drawn,  since  it  indicates  that^  prac- 
tically, the  whole  of  the  copper  has  been  rendered  soluble  in  water. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  the  nitric  acid  solution  contains  copper,  it  shows 
that  calcination  has  not  been  continued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time, 
and  should  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  on  the  addition  of  an  excess 
of  ammonia,  become  decidedly  blue,  it  is  probable  that  the  amount  of 
sulphur  present  in  the  charge  is  not  sufficient  to  effect  the  necessary 
chemical  transformations. 

During  the  process  of  roasting,  the  sulphur  becomes  oxidized,  and 
sulphate  of  sodium  and  soluble  cupric  chloride  are  formed ;  unless,  how- 
ever, the  charges  are  properly  compounded  and  carefully  worked  at  a 
suitable  temperature,  a  large  quantity  of  comparatively  insoluble  cuprous 
chloride  will  be  produced,  and  a  serious  loss  of  copper  in  the  residue  will 
be  the  result  The  charge  weighs  3  tons  5  cwt&,  and  the  time  required 
forfumacing  is  about  six  hours;  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorine  which 
are  evolved,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  iron  and  copper  chlorides, 
are  passed  into  a  condensing-tower,  through  which  a  constant  shower  of 
water  is  caused  to  descend.  These  waters,  which  are  somewhat  acid, 
are  employed  for  the  lixiviation  of  calcined  ore,  and,  in  addition  to 
hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorine,  contain  iron  and  traces  of  copper. 

ITT.  LixiviaUoTi. — The  calcined  mixture  of  burnt  ore  and  salt  is  raked 
from  the  furnace,  through  the  doors,  Z,  in  one  of  its  sides,  and  while  still 
hot,  is  charged  into  lixiviating  tanks,  which  are  usually  from  10  to  11  feet 
aquare,  and  somewhat  less  than  4  feet  in  depth.  These  are  made  of  wood 
tightly  calked,  and  are  provided  with  a  removable  false  bottom,  either 
of  perforated  tiles  or  of  fire-bricks,  supported  on  other  bricks  resting,  on 
edge,  on  the  floor  of  the  tank.  Upon  this  is  placed  a  layer  of  cinders 
3  inches  thick,  forming  a  coarse  filter,  on  which  are  charged  about 
15  tons  of  the  calcined  ora  The  plug-hole  between  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  and  the  filter  bottom  is  now  closed,  and  either  hot  water,  weak 
liquors,  or  iofoer-ltquors  are  run  in,  until  the  surface  of  the  ore  has  been 
covered  to  a  depth  of  several  inches.    This  is  allowed  to  remain  about 
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two  houiSy  when  it  is  run  off  into  proper  receivers,  and  the  tank  again 
filled  with  hot  water,  weak  liquors,  or  tower-liquors.  In  this  way  each 
tank  receives  from  nine  to  ten  successiye  washings,  and  at  ahout  the 
seventh  washing  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  is  sometimes  added.  All  the 
liquors  which  drain  from  the  several  tanks  after  the  addition  of  acid  are 
collected  in  a  separate  receiver,  and,  instead  of  being  run  into  cisterns 
containing  iron  scrap  for  the  precipitation  of  the  copper,  they  are  employed 
under  the  name  of  ''  weak  liquors  "  for  washing  the  next  series  of  tanks 
filled  with  freshly  fumaced  ore.  The  operation  of  washing  occupies 
about  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  residual  purple  ore^  which  is  sold  for 
**  fettling  "  puddling-fumaces,  as  well  as  for  other  purposes,  and  of  which 
an  analysis  is  given,  p.  292,  should  not  contain  above  0*15  per  cent,  of 
copper.  The  testing  of  the  purple  ore  is  conducted  in  a  similar  way  to 
that  of  the  furnaces. 

Considerable  quantities  of  fume  are  deposited  in  the  flues  connecting 
the  various  furnaces  with  the  condensers ;  these  are  from  time  to  time 
cleaned  out,  and  the  deposit  treated  for  the  copper  it  contains.  A  sample 
of  dry  dust,  obtained  in  cleaning  a  flue  at  the  Widnes  Metal  Works,  in 
connection  with  eight  calciners  working  on  San  Domingos  ores,  was 
found  to  have  the  following  composition : — 

AsjO, 2-97 

BiaOs 2-21 

SbjOa 0-28 

ZnO 4-06 

FejOg 15-98 

PbO 2-00 

CuO 26-88 

AlaOf trace 

CaO 2-88 

MgO trace 

KaO 0-28 

KaaO 1-81 

NaCl 278 

SOj 40-82 

SiO« trace 

100-26 

This  analysis  is  chiefly  interesting  as  showing  the  large  number  of 
metals  contained  in  the  ores  treated. 

lY.  Predpitatiork — In  establishments  in  which  the  silver  is  extracted 
from  burnt  pyrites  by  Claudet's  process,  the  liquors  from  tiie  first  three 
washings,  which  contain,  practically,  the  whole  of  that  metal,  are  first 
treated  with  a  soluble  iodide,  and  the  iodide  of  silver  formed  is  allowed 
to  settle.  The  copper-liquors  drawn  off  from  the  iodide  of  silver  aroi  in 
such  cases,  added  to  the  weaker  solutions  from  subsequent  washings; 
but  when  the  silver  is  not  thus  separated  the  whole  of  the  copper  solu- 
tions, with  the  exception  of  the  weak  liquors^  are  at  once  run  directly 
into  the  precipitating-tanks.    These  are  commonly  12  feet  square  and  4 
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feet  in  depth,  and  are  partially  filled  with  clean  iron  scrap ;  precipitation 
of  the  eopper  being  accelerated  hy  boiling  the  liquors  by  the  introduction 
of  a  jet  of  steam.  In  the  course  of  some  twelve  hours  complete  precipi- 
tation of  the  copper  will  have  taken  place,  and,  when  stains  of  that  metal 
ire  no  longer  deposited  on  a  brightly  polished  knife-blade  when  dipped 
into  the  liquors,  they  are  first  allowed  to  settle,  and  subsequently  run  off. 

In  order  to  separate  the  precipitated  copper  from  the  undissolved  iron 
the  mass  is  turned  over  with  an  iron  fork,  and  the  larger  pieces  of  that 
metal  picked  out.  The  remainder  is  now  washed  on  perforated  cast-iron 
plates,  through  which  the  particles  of  precipitated  copper  pass  into  a 
properly  constructed  receiver ;  the  fragments  of  iron  are  raked  off  their 
saiiace  and  returned  to  the  precipitating  tanks.  The  precipitate  thus 
prepared  will  contain  from  60  to  80  per  cent  of  metallic  copper,  and 
may  be  either  melted  directly  for  blister-copper,  or,  which  is  preferable, 
fused  with  sulphides,  and  afterwards  subjected  to  a  process  of  roasting. 

Modifications  op  the  Ordikabt  Wbt  Pbooess. — In  some  establish- 
ments, instead  of  precipitating  the  copper  by  the  use  of  iron  scrap, 
sponge-^ron  has  been  employed.  This  is  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  ooke-dust  and  purple  ore  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  drawing  the 
reduced  metal  into  cast-iron  vessels,  which  are  hermetically  closed  until 
they  and  their  contents  have  become  nearly  cold.  When  sufficiently 
cooled,  the  spongy  metal  is  ground  under  edge-runners,  and  sifted  through 
a  fine  sieve.  The  precipitation  of  copper  is  very  rapidly  effected  by  the 
use  of  iron  sponge,  but  the  precipitate  obtained  invariably  contains  a 
consaderable  percentage  of  iron. 

The  amount  of  sulphate  of  sodium  produced  during  the  treatment  of 
burnt  pyrites  in  the  wet  way  is  very  considerable,  and  various  attempts 
have,  at  different  times,  been  made  to  effect  its  recovery  by  crystallization 
or  otherwise.  At  the  Bede  Works  the  waste  liquors  were  for  some  time 
eonTerted  into  soda^sh  by  a  process  invented  by  Mr.  T.  Gibb,  the  then 
manager;  sulphate  of  sodium  in  the  waste  liquors  was  converted  into 
sodium  s^dphide  by  balling  with  coal-dust,  and  carbonic  anhydride  passed 
through  the  liquors  obtained  by  lixiviation.  Carbonate  of  sodium  was 
thos  formed,  and  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  evolved  was  employed  for 
the  precipitation  of  copper  from  the  solutions  obtained  by  washing  cal- 
cined .ores.  The  processes  adopted  were,  however,  of  a  complicated 
nature,  and  this  method  of  treating  the  liquors  has  been  long  since 
abandoned. 

C!oppkr-Refining  by  Electrolysis. 

In  order  to  obtain  chemically  pure  copper,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
recover  the  silver  and  gold  which  is  present  in  notable  quantities  in  many 
varieties  of  bar-copper,  the  (Mrocess  of  refining  by  electricity  is  sometimes 
employed* 

In  the  yeigr  1866,  Messrs,  Elkington  of  Birmingham  obtained  letters 
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patent  for  a  process  of  this  description  in  which  impure  copper,  in  con- 
nection with  the  positive  pole,  is  placed  in  a  suitable  solution,  while  in 
proportion  as  this  impure  copper  dissolves,  pure  copper  is  deposited  on 
the  negative  pole.  The  specification  further  states  that  a  series  of  tanks 
containing  a  nearly  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  that  a  magneto-electric  machine  is  to  be  preferred  as  the 
source  of  electricity. 

Copper-refining  by  electrolysis  has  now  for  some  years  been  exien- 
sively  carried  on  by  the  Norddeutsche  Affinerie  at  Hamburg,  by  MM. 
CEschger  and  Mesdach  at  Biache-Saint-Waast,  by  M.  Hilarion  Boux 
at  Marseilles,  at  the  Oker  Works,  and  by  the  Mansfeld  Mining  Co.  in 
Saxony,  by  Lyon-Almand  &  Co.,  Paris,  by  M.  Andr^  in  Frankfurt,  and 
by  sundry  refiners  in  this  country,  among  the  principal  of  whom  axe 
Messrs.  Elkington  &  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Elliott's  Metal  Co.,  Limited,  of 
Birmingham. 

As  the  establishments  in  which  refining  by  electricity  is  carried  on 
are  not  easily  accessible  to  strangers,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  precise 
information  relative  to  all  the  details  of  the  various  operations.  The 
Norddeutsche  Affinerie  at  Hamburg  is  conducted  upon  a  very  extensive 
scale,  and  the  copper  produced  in  that  establishment  has  the  reputation 
of  being  of  exceptionally  good  quality.  The  following  data  relating  to 
that  and  some  other  refineries  are  given  on  the  authority  of  a  recent 
work  by  M.  Hippolyte  Fontaine.^ 

The  currents  employed  at  the  Xorddeutache  AiBnerie  are  obtained 
from  six  large  Gramme  machines  and  from  another  very  large  dynamo 
specially  constructed  for  these  work& 

Pure  copper  to  the  amount  of  2^  tons  is  produced  daily,  and  a  very 
large  amount  of  gold  is  stated  to  have  been  annually  recovered  from  the 
muddy  residues  deposited  in  the  baths. 

The  large  machine  before  mentioned  makes  500  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  number  of  baths  is  40,  arranged  in  two  series  of  20  each ; 
the  surface  of  the  anodes  in  each  bath  is  323  square  feet,  thus  making  a 
total  of  12,920  square  feet.  The  cathodes,  of  fine  copper,  are  about  ^j 
inch  in  thickness,  the  distance  between  the  anodes  and  cathodes  is  2 
inches,  and  the  daily  production  of  refined  copper  1,760  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
This  machine  has  worked  continuously  night  and  day  during  the  last 
nine  years,  with  an  expenditure  of  IG-horse  power.  Two  other  series  of 
tanks  are  more  economically  worked  with  regard  to  the  power  employed. 
In  these  two  series  there  are  120  baths,  arranged  for  tension,  each  hav- 
ing an  anode  surface  of  161  square  feet.  The  current  is  supplied  by 
two  Gramme  machines,  coupled  for  tension,  requiring  12-horse  power, 
and  depositing  1,980  lbs.  of  copper  every  twenty-four  hours. 

At  the  works  of  MM  CEschger  and  Mesdach,  a  machine  is 
employed  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  made  for  the  Norddeutsche 

*  Eleotrolyse  par  Hippolyte  Fontaine,  Librairie  Polytechniqae/  Paria,  1885. 
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Affinerie  at  Hamburg,  and  furnishes  a  current  to  20  baths,  yielding  a 
prodaction  of  880  lbs.  of  copper  daily.  Each  bath  contains  88  anodes 
and  69  cathodes,  of  which  the  total  surfaces  are  equal.  The  anodes  have 
a  thickness  of  |  inch,  and  the  cathodes,  which  are  of  pure  copper,  are 
J"^  inch  in  thickness.  If  both  surfaces  of  the  anodes  be  measured  their 
united  area  will  be  12,900  square  feet.  The  distance  between  the 
anodes  and  cathodes  is  2  inches,  and  the  copper  is  deposited  upon  the 
latter  in  the  form  of  thick  plates,  sufficiently  sound  to  be  taken  directly 
to  the  roUing-milL  Frequently,  however,  the  refined  copper  is  detached 
from  the  cathode,  which  is  readily  accomplished. 

The  gold  and  silver  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  tanks  in  the  form  of  a 
mnddy  deposit,  together  with  such  pieces  of  copper  as  may,  from  time 
to  time,  become  detached  from  the  plates  forming  the  poles.  The  baths, 
when  required,  are  emptied  by  a  leaden  syphon,  and  the  mud  is  washed 
and  passed  through  a  sieve  to  separate  any  pieces  of  copp>er  which  may 
be  present  After  drying,  this  deposit  is  fused  with  litharge,  and  the 
resulting  lead  subjected  to  cupellation. 

At  the  Oker  Copper  Works,  near  Goslar,  three  large  dynamos 
hare  been  put  up  by  Messrs.  Siemens  &  Co.,  one  of  which  has  been 
working  continuously  during  the  last  four  years,  but  the  two  others  are 
of  more  recent  construction.  Each  of  these  machines  supplies  a  current 
to  10  or  12  large  tanks,  and  precipitates  daily  from  528  to  660  lbs.  of 
copper,  with  an  expenditure  of  from  10-  to  12-horse  power. 

M.  Fontaine  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  cost,  per  ton,  of  re- 
fining copper  by  electricity  at  various  works^  but  is  careful  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  must  be  regarded  only  as  a  very  rough  approximation. 


Cost 

OP  Rkfinino  Copper  bt  Elbotbioih 

• 

Ksin*  of  Works. 

Interest 
onCapitttl. 

Hotire 
Power. 

Repaire. 

Labour. 

General 
Bzpenaea. 

Totals. 

HiUrion  Ronx,  Mar-  ) 

■eilles                         ( 

Ncnddeatsche    Affin- 1 

Klliott'a  MeUl    Co., 
Btrmiogbam    . 

£    a.    d. 
8     8     0 

2  11     9 

1     8    9 

£    s.    (L 
4     9     8 

1  11     7 

7     4    0 

£    &    d. 
0  15     0 

0     9     7 
14    0 

£    a.    d. 

2  17     8 

1  12     0 

2  6    8 

£    a.    d. 

4     6    8 

1  12     1 

2  6     8 

£    a.    d. 

15  12     0 

7  17     0 
14     9     8 

As  an  example  of  the  extent  of  plant  required  for  this  method  of 
refining  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  Hamburg  establishment  there  are 
no  less  than  12,800  square  feet  of  anode,  and  an  equal  surface  of  cathode, 
in  operation  at  the  same  time ;  and  that  the  total  weight  of  copper  con- 
stantly in  the  baths  is  125  tons. 

Copper-refining  by  electricity  is  consequently  an  expensive  operation, 
neceantating  an  extensive  plant  and  a  considerable  amount  of  unproduc- 
tive stock.     On  the  other  hand,  the  copper  obtained  is  purer,  and  fetches 
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a  higher  price,  than  that  produced  in  the  ordinary  way,  while  the  whole 
of  tiie  gold  and  silver  contained  in  the  copper  operated  on  is  recovered 
and  made  available. 


Treatment  op  Copper  Mattes  bt  Electrolysis. 

By  the  Marchese  process  the  mattes  operated  upon  are  cast  into 
plates  so  as  to  form  anodes,  while  the  cathodes  are  thin  sheets  of  copper  ; 
these  are  immersed  in  baths  containing  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  copper 
obtained  by  roasting  and  lixiviating  rich  copper  mattes.  At  Stolberg, 
where  mattes  containing  copper,  lead,  and  silver  have  recently  been  sub- 
jected to  electrolysis  upon  a  working  scale,  their  composition  is  approxi- 
mately as  follows : — 

Ca        .        .        .  .  15  to  16  per  cent. 

Pb 14 

Fe 41  to  42      „ 

S 26 

Ag 16  oz.  7  dwts.  per  ton. 

These  mattes  are  obtained  by  roasting  and  re-melting  the  coarse-metal 
resulting  from  the  treatment  of  argentiferous  lead  ores  containing  copper. 

The  dynamo  employed  is  by  Siemens  &  Halske  of  Berlin,  belong- 
ing to  their  class  €«,  making  1,118  revolutions  per  minute,  and  consuming 
somewhat  less  than  one  horse-power.  The  copper,  which  is  deposited  at 
the  rate  of  29*30  lbs.  avoirdupois  in  twenty-four  hours,  is  chemically  pure, 
while  the  lead  and  silver,  which  either  remain  on  the  anodes  or  accumulate 
in  the  form  of  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  tanks,  are  treated  by  one  of  the 
ordinary  methods  employed  for  the  separation  of  those  metals. 

The  above  experiments,  upon  a  moderate  scale,  having  been  regarded 
as  satisfactory,  the  *'Actien  Gesellschaft  von  Stolberg  und  Westphalen" 
has  proceeded  to  erect  works  capable  of  producing  from  12  to  IScwts.  of 
copper  in  twenty-four  hours  from  their  own  and  purchased  mattes.  Ulti- 
mately M.  Marchese  hopes  to  be  enabled,  from  such  mattes,  to  deposit  a 
ton  of  copper  in  twenty>four  hours  with  an  expenditure  not  exceeding  45 
horse-power. 

This  process  has  been  carried  on  during  the  last  eight  months  (1885) 
at  Sestri  Levante,  near  Genoa,  by  the  "  Society  di  Miniere  di  Eame  e  dl 
Elettrometallurgia,"  on  mattes  containing  20  per  cent  of  copper,  and 
another  establishment  was  subsequently  started  at  Ponte  San  Martinoy 
Piedmont,  on  very  similar  material  The  process  employed  is  similar  to 
that  in  operation  upon  the  plumbiferous  mattes  of  Stolberg. 

Allots  of  Coppsr. 

The  addition  of  zinc  materially  affects  the  colour  of  copper ;  if  added 
in  small  proportion,  the  alloy  assumes  a  golden-yellow  colour;  if  the 
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percentage  of  zinc  be  greater  a  pale-straw  colour  is  obtained,  and  if  zinc 
predominates,  the  colour  of  the  alloy  is  greyish-white  or  iron-grey. 

Various  alloys  of  this  kind,  of  which  the  most  important  is  known  by 
the  name  of  brasSj  are  employed  in  the  arts.  The  proportions  of  the 
two  metals  best  calculated  for  the  production  of  fine  brass  seem  to  be 
about  two  parts  by  weight  of  copper  to  one  of  zinc. 

£ras8  solder  consists  of  two  parts  of  brass  and  one  of  zinc,  to  which 
a  little  tin  is  occasionally  added ;  but  when  the  solder  is  required  to  be 
very  strong,  as  for  uniting  the  edges  of  tubes  intended  subsequently  to 
undeigo  the  process  of  drawing,  two  parts  of  common  brass  and  two- 
thirds  of  a  part  of  zinc  may  be  employed.  Mosaic  gold  consists,  approxi- 
mately, of  65  parts  of  copper  and  35  of  zinc.  Bath-meial  is  composed 
of  about  78  parts  of  copper  and  22  of  zinc  Pinchbeck  and  Mannheim 
ffold  are  merely  different  names  for  an  alloy  similar  to  Princess  metcU, 
which  is  composed  of  three  parts  of  copper  and  one  of  zinc,  separately 
melted  in  different  crucibles,  and  afterwards  mixed  and  incorporated  by 
stiiTing. 

Copper  is  sometimes  externally  converted  into  brass  by  exposure,  when 
at  a  red  heat^  to  the  vapour  of  zinc ;  in  this  way  are  prepared  the  copper 
baz8  from  which  the  so-called  *'  gold  wire  "  of  Lyons  is  manufactured. 

Copper  is  also  extensively  alloyed  with  tin,  in  combination  with  which 
it  yields  many  valuable  compounds,  variously  named  in  accordance  with 
their  respective  compositions  and  uses. 

GwMneialy  of  which  cannon  are  made,  consists  of,  about,  copper  91, 
tin  9. 

BeU-metaX  is  composed  of,  about,  copper  78,  tin  22. 

The  alloy  of  which  gongs  and  cymbals  are  manufactured  has  usually 
the  following  composition :  copper  80,  tin  20. 

Bronze, — Alloys  of  copper  and  tin,  although  still  important^  were 
more  so  before  iron  was  extensively  used,  since  prior  to  that  period  they 
were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cutting  instruments.  For  this 
purpose  a  mixture  of  90  parts  of  copper  to  10  of  tin  was  most  commonly 
used,  although  a  little  lead  was  occasionally  added,  perhaps  with  a  view 
of  imparting  to  the  alloy  a  certain  degree  of  toughness. 

The  preparation  and  fusion  of  these  different  mixtures  is,  according 
to  the  quantities  required,  conducted  either  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
or  in  strongly  heated  crucibles. 

Chrman  mlver,  an  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel,  has  been  long 
known  and  extensively  used  in  China,  and  was  formerly  imported  into 
Europe  under  the  name  oipachfong.  In  1776  it  was  first  recognized  as 
an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  with  nickel,  and  from  being  afterwards 
largely  manufactured  in  €reimany  it  received  the  name  of  German  silver. 
It  18  now  extensively  prepared  in  various  parts  of  England,  but  particu- 
laxly  at  Sheffield,  where  it  is  manufactured  into  spoons,  forks,  and  various 
other  articles  for  domestic  use ;  these  are  plated  by  the  electrotype  pro- 
and  employed  as  a  substitute  for  silver. 
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The  following  analyses,  given  by  Dr.  Lambom,  serve  to  show  the 
composition  of  several  varieties  of  this  alloy : — 


Cu. 

NL 

SSn. 

Chinese  packfong    . 
English  German  silver     . 
Berlin  argentan 
Sheffield  German  sHver   . 

48-8 
61-8 
520 
670 

16-6 
191 
26-0 
240 

40-6 
19-1 
22-0 
18-0 

Phosphor 'hrcmze  is  an  alloy  particularly  well-suited  for  making  fine 
and  sound  castings;  a  good  specimen  of  this  material  was  found  on 
analysis  to  have  the  following  composition  : — 

Cu 82-20 

Sn 12-96 

P 0-52 


99-95 


The  electric  conductivity  of  phosphor-bronze  is  only  about  20  per 
cent,  that  of  copper,  but  silicon-bronze  conducts  electricity  almobt  as  well 
as  copper  itself. 

Manganese 'brome  is  prepared  by  combining  ferro-manganese,  in 
different  proportions,  with  various  bronze  and  brass  alloys,  thus  produc- 
ing qualities  suitable  for  special  purposes.  This  alloy  is  employed  as  a 
material  for  the  propelling-screws  of  steamers. 

Deltarmetal  is  an  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and  iron,  prepared  by  adding 
to  melted  copper  the  alloy  of  zinc  and  iron  which  is  formed  in  vessels 
in  which  the  latter  metal  is  externally  covered  with  the  former  by  the 
process  known  as  ^'galvanizing.''  When  fused  it  is  said  to  run  freely, 
and  to  afford  fine-grained  and  perfectly  sound  castings,  which  in  colour 
somewhat  resemble  pale  gold.  It  is  easily  rolled  into  sheets  or  bars,  and 
can  be  drawn  into  wire.  Under  favourable  circumstances  this  alloy  is 
said  to  withstand  a  breaking  strain  of  33  tons  per  square  inch. 

Although  the  foregoing  are  some  of  the  more  important  alloys  of 
copper,  there  are  numerous  others  which  are  occasionally  employed  by 
the  artisan.  With  iron  it  appears  to  combine  in  very  small  proportions 
only,  with  aluminium  it  forms  an  alloy  of  considerable  malleability  and 
great  hardness,  which  is  capable  of  taking  a  high  polish. 

Brass. — Brass,  for  which  the  old  name  is  latten,  is  essentially  an  alloj 
of  copper  and  zinc. 

1  The  first  brass-works  erected  in  England  are  said  to  have  been  put  into 
operation  in  1649  at  Esher,  in  Surrey,  where  rosette-copper,  imported 
from  Sweden,  was  exclusively  employed  in  the  manufacture ;  the  pro- 
prietor having,  however,  become  involved  in  a  disastrous  lawsuit,  the 
establishment  was  ultimately  broken  up.     Birmingham,  where  the  trade 
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U  stated  to  have  been  first  introduced  in  1740,  bj  the  Turner  family,  is 
now  the  principal  seat  of  the  brass  industry  of  tbis  country.  Brass  is 
harder  than  copper,  and  consequently  better  calculated  to  resist  wear  ;  it 
is  also  in  a  high  degree  malleable  and  ductile,  so  that  it  is  easily  rolled 
into  sheets  and  readily  hammered  into  vessels  of  any  required  shape.  It 
can,  moreover,  be  worked  by  the  process  of  stamping  into  numerous 
ornamental  and  useful  objects,  and  admits  of  being  drawn  into  fine  wire ; 
it  fuses  at  a  lower  temperature  than  copper,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  a 
more  delicate  impression  of  the  mould.  Finally,  it  turns  easily  in  the 
lathe,  its  colour  is  agreeable,  it  is  capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish,  and 
it  possesses  over  copper  the  advantage  of  greater  cheapness. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  date  brass  was  exclusively  made  by  the 
old  process  of  cementation,  which  has  become  superseded  by  directly 
alloying  copper  with  metallic  zina 

The  general  name  of  brass  is  applied  to  alloys  of  copper  and  zinc,  into 
the  composition  of  which  the  two  metals  enter  in  very  different  propor- 
tionsL  The  following  table,  compiled  from  Mr.  Mallet's  figures  (Report 
of  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Glasgow,  1839),  gives  the 
proportions  and  peculiarities  of  several  varieties  of  brass  : — 


Co. 

88-60 
88  02 
79  65 
74-58 
66-18 

49-47 

•  31-62 
24-50 

Zn. 

Culoar  of  Alloj. 

FiBcture. 

Remarka. 

11-40 
1698 
20-85 
25*42 
33-82 

50-58 

68-48 
75-50 

Reddish -yellow     . 
YeUowifih-red       . 

»»          •         • 
Pale  yellow  . 

Fall  yellow . 

Silver-white 
ABh'grey     . 

Finely  cryitalline. 

»i                  • 
»i                  • 

tf                  • 

Coanely  crystalline . 

Conchoidal 

Finely  crystalline    . 

Rolled  brass. 

Mosaic  gold. 

German  brass. 
1  German  watchmaker's 
1      brass. 

Very  hard  and  brittle. 

BritUe. 

Manufacture  of  Calamine  Brass. — This  very  ancient  process,  by  which 
for  a  long  period  brass  was  exclusively  manufactured,  seems  to  have  dis- 
appeared from  among  the  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  various 
operations  of  this  process  are  conducted  in  the  following  way  : — The  fur- 
nace employed  consists  of  a  circular  chamber  lined  with  fire-bricks,  con- 
tracted above  to  a  circular  opening  serving  as  a  chimney ;  the  bottom  is 
closed  by  a  cast-iron  plate,  in  which  are  twelve  holes,  symmetrically 
arranged  around  one  larger  hole  in  the  centre.  Through  this  central 
hole  are  withdrawn  the  ashes  and  clinkers,  which  fall  into  an  ash-pit, 
communicating,  by  means  of  an  arched  air-way,  with  a  long  passage  or 
vault  by  which  air  is  conveyed  to  the  famace  from  the  outside,  and 
throogh  which  access  to  the  ash-pit  is  obtained.  Over  the  holes  in  the 
bed-plate,  with  the  exception  of  that  in  the  centre,  are  placed  cast-iron 
tnyers  or  nozzles,  6  inches  in  length,  2  inches  in  diameter  at  bottom, 
and  1  inch  at  top,  inside  measure ;  the  space  between  the  nozzles  is  filled 

2  a 
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up  level  with  their  upper  extremities  with  refractory  bricks  set  in  fiie- 
claj,  80  as  to  form  a  level  floor  6  inches  in  thickness.  This  forms  a 
substitute  for  the  ordinary  fire-grate,  the  air  necessary  for  sustaining 
combustion  entering  through  the  different  nozzles.  Several  of  these 
furnaces  are  usually  constructed  in  a  row,  and  over  the  whole  is  built  a 
brickwork  chamber  terminating  in  a  cone  open  at  the  top  like  that  of  an 
ordinary  glass-house.  These  furnaces  have  no  chimney  excepting  the 
mouth,  which  is  kept  more  or  less  closed  by  a  sliding  cover  consisting  of 
a  circular  fire-tile  set  in  an  iron  framing. 

The  crucibles  employed  are  round,  and  made  of  fire-clay,  each  being 
12|-  inches  in  height  and  8|  inches  wide  at  top;  the  central  crudble, 
sometimes  called  the  king-poif  is  often  a  little  larger  than  the  others, 
being  capable  of  holding  120  lbs.  of  metal,  whereas  the  others  contain 
only  84  lbs.  each. 

A  mixture  of  100  lbs.  of  finely-ground  and  well-calcined  calamine  or 
roasted  blende  and  40  lbs.  of  ground  coal,  is  intimately  incorporated,  dry, 
and  then  passed  through  a  sieve  of  eight  holes  to  the  linear  inch.  This 
mixture  is  subsequently  damped  and  then  passed  through  a  much  coarser 
sieve,  after  which  it. is  mixed  with  66  lbs.  of  granulated  copper,  bean- 
shot,  and  is  then  ready  for  charging. 

As  the  operation  of  making  brass  is  carried  on  continuously,  the 
mixture  is  introduced  into  the  crucibles  while  they  are  still  red  hot  from 
the  treatment  of  a  previous  charge,  and  their  mouths  are  severally  covered 
by  large  pieces  of  coal,  while  the  spaces  between  the  different  crucibles 
are  filled  with  coal  broken  into  pieces  of  the  size  of  the  fist  The  mouth 
of  the  furnace  is  now  partially  closed  for  one  hour  and  a  half,  for  the 
purpose  of  transforming  the  coal  into  a  kind  of  coke ;  the  orifice  is  then 
still  further  closed  for  a  short  time,  and  the  coke  properly  arranged 
between  the  different  pots,  care  being  taken  to  keep  all  the  aiivholes 
open.  The  heat  is  now  progressively  raised  by  the  gradual  removal  of 
the  cover,  and,  if  skilfully  conducted,  the  operation  will  be  completed  in 
about  ten  hours. 

In  order  to  collect  the  brass  which  has  been  formed,  the  king-pot  is 
first  taken  out,  and  its  contents  well  stirred  with  an  iron  rod  flattened  at 
the  end  J  one  of  the  side  pots  is  next  removed,  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  brass,  which  collects  at  the  bottom,  poured  into  the 
king-pot.  All  the  other  side  pots  are  successively  treated  in  the  same 
way,  and  the  brass  which  has  been  collected  in  the  central  pot  is  finally 
skimmed  and  poured  into  moulds.  Dr.  Percy  states,  on  the  authority 
of  an  old  calamine-brass  maker,  that  good  pots  lasted,  on  an  average, 
sixteen  days,  and  were  not  allowed  to  cool  during  that  period. 

Direct  Preparation  of  Brass, — ^Tiiis  may  be  effected  by  melting 
together  a  mixture  of  copper  and  zinc,  either  in  crucibles  or  in  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace.  When  this  operation  is  conducted  in  crucibles  the 
zinc  should  be  added  to  the  copper  immediately  after  the  latter  has 
entered  into  fusion,  and  the  ingots  of  copper  should  be  heated  to  redness 
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preTiously  to  their  introduction  into  tlie  pots.  In  making  castings,  and 
in  tbe  re-melting  of  brass,  there  is  always  a  considerable  loss  of  zinc 
through  Tolatilization,  for  which  allowance  mnst  be  made  when  arranging 
the  mixture.  Granite  moulds  were  formerly  used  for  casting  ingot-brass, 
bat  ircm  is  now  generally  employed. 

Muntz's  metal,  or  yellow-metal,  which  has  almost  entirely  super- 
seded copper-sheathing  in  the  merchant  service,  is  prepared  in  rever- 
beratory  furnaces,  the  zinc  being  gradually  added  to  the  melted  copper. 
Before  tapping,  samples  of  the  alloy  are  taken  out  of  the  furnace  in  the 
same  way  as  the  copper  proofs  made  use  of  in  the  process  of  refining ; 
these  are  cast  into  oblong  ingots,  hammered,  and  broken  in  a  vice,  the 
quality  of  the  mixture  being  judged  of  in  accordance  with  the  appearance 
presented  by  the  fracture.  This  should  be  close  and  finely  granular,  but 
if  the  first  trial  should  not  prove  satisfactory  more  zinc  or  copper  is  added, 
and  the  mixture  well  stirred;  this  is  repeated  until  the  fracture  of  a 
sample  ingot  indicates  that  the  right  proportions  of  the  two  metals  have 
been  reached.  The  necessity  for  this  method  of  testing  is  caused  by 
the  great  facility  with  which  zinc  becomes  volatilized,  and  consequently, 
although  the  proper  quantities  of  the  two  metals  may  have  been  charged 
into  the  furnace,  it  is  impossible  to  make  accurate  allowance  for  the 
amount  of  zinc  which  may  be  driven  off.  It  also  frequently  happens 
that  the  charge  of  a  furnace  is  made  up  with  a  mixture  of  old  yellow- 
metal,  new  copper,  and  zinc ;  in  such  cases  the  difficulty  of  making  due 
allowance  for  loss  of  zinc  will  be  still  greater.  When  ready  the  metal  is 
tapped  into  a  large  ladle  and  either  poured  or  laded  into  closed  cast-iron 
moulds,  the  interiors  of  which  have  been  either  oiled  and  dusted  with 
charcoal,  or,  more  commonly,  washed  with  a  mixture  of  wood-ashes,  or 
clay,  with  water. 

Yellow-metal  may  contain  from  50  to  63  per  cent  of  copper,  and 
from  50  to  37  per  cent  of  zinc. 

From  the  circumstance  that  tin  is  not  a  very  volatile  metal,  the 
preparation  of  bronze  is  a  more  easy  operation,  and  may  be  conducted 
either  in  crucibles  or  in  a  reverberatory  furnace. 


TIN. 

Tin  is  a  white  metal,  with  a  lustre  closely  approaching  to  that  of 
silver,  and  with  a  specific  gravity  of  7 '29  ;  it  possesses  a  characteristic 
odour  which  becomes  evident  when  a  piece  of  this  metal  has  been 
•lightly  warmed  by  being  held  for  some  time  in  the  hand.  It  is  very 
m&Ueable,  and  may  consequently  be  reduced  to  thin  leaves  by  hammer- 
ing; it  occupies  the  fourth  rank  in  order  of  malleability,  and  the  eighth 
in  point  of  ductility.  Tin,  although  flexible,  is  not  elastic^  and  when 
bent  emits  a  peculiar  crackling  sound,  which  is  most  distinct  in  the 
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purest  specimens ;  a  perceptible  elevation  of  temperature  is  caused  bj 
the  repeated  bending  and  straightening  of  a  bar  of  tin.  It  melts  at  a 
temperature  of  227*8'  C,  and  when  very  strongly  heated,  gives  off  dis- 
tinct fumes^  and  experiences  a  loss  of  weight.  Tin  exhibits  a  great 
tendency  to  crystallize  ;  this  property  may  be  readily  made  apparent  bj 
slightly  attacking  its  surface  by  an  acid  capable  of  removing  the  exterior. 
When  this  has  been  done,  the  metal  assumes  a  mottled  appearance, 
caused  by  the  irregular  reflection  of  the  fern-like  crystals  brought  to 
light  by  the  action  of  the  acid.  A  process  of  this  kind  is  sometimes 
resorted  to  for  improving  the  appearance  of  articles  made  of  tin-plate, 
which,  after  being  treated  by  weak  hydrochloric  acid,  and  subsequently 
covered  by  a  coating  of  transparent  coloured  varnish,  present  a  variegated 
and  prettily  marked  surface. 

Tin  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  crystals,  by  fusing  a  considerable 
weight  in  a  ladle,  or  crucible,  and  allowing  it  to  cool  gradually  on  a 
heated  sand-bath ;  as  soon  as  a  solid  pellicle  has  formed  on  the  surface, 
it  is  pierced  by  a  hot  iron  bar,  and  the  internal  portions,  which  still 
remain  in  a  liquid  state,  are  allowed  to  run  out  By  operating  in  this 
way  crystals  of  considerable  size,  though  rarely  exhibiting  very  sharp  and 
well-defined  edges,  will  be  found  lining  the  cavity  from  which  the  liquid 
metal  has  been  removed.  Tin  may  be  deposited  from  its  solutions  in  a 
crystallized  state  by  electrical  agency,  and  can  by  this  means  be  obtained 
in  the  form  of  brilliant  elongated  needles.  This  metal  is  probably  dimor- 
phous, and  appears  to  crystallize  both  in  cubes  and  in  tetragonal  prisms. 

The  tin  of  commerce  is  never  quite  pure,  but  Is  more  or  less  con- 
taminated by  the  presence  of  various  other  metals,  particularly  arsenic. 
To  obtain  tin  in  a  state  of  extreme  purity,  granulated  tin  may  be  attacked 
by  strong  nitric  acid,  and  the  resulting  insoluble  residue  washed,  first 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  subsequently  with  hot  water.  The  white 
residual  powder  is  now  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  fusion,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  charcoal,  in  a  lined  crucible.  Tin  is  but  slightly 
affected  by  exposure  to  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  when  fused 
its  surface  is  rapidly  covered  by  a  crust  of  greyish  colour,  consisting  of 
a  mixture  of  metal  and  stannic  oxide.  This  oxidation  of  tin  takes  place 
very  rapidly  at  high  temperatures,  and  when  the  metal  is  heated  to  white- 
ness, is  attended  by  distinct  combustion;  at  a  full-red  heat  it  decomposes 
water,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  It  is  dissolved  in  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  its  solution  is  also  effected  by  warm  dilute  sulphuric 
acid;  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  aided  by  heat,  acts  upon  metallic  tin, 
with  liberation  of  sulphurous  anhydride  and  sulphur,  and  the  eventual 
production  of  stannic  sulphate.  Tin  is  not  attacked  by  the  strongest 
nitric  acid,  but  by  acid  of  a  density  of  1'30  it  is  violently  acted  upon, 
with  formation  of  a  white,  crystalloid,  insoluble  substance,  metastannic 
acid,  5SnO2.l0H,O.  When  attacked  in  the  cold  by  very  weak  nitric  acid 
tin  is  slowly  dissolved  with  formation  of  stannous  nitrate,  and  nitrate  of 
ammonium.     Tin  is  oxidizable  by  fused  caustic  potash  or  soda,  and  more 
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readily  so  by  a  f  ased  mixture  of  an  alkaline  nitrate  with  an  alkaline 
hydrate  or  carbonate.  Strong  hot  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies  react 
on  metallic  tin,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  the  production  of  an 
alkaline  stannate. 

On  account  of  its  general  inalterability,  this  metal  is  extensively  em- 
ployed for  domestic  purposes.  It  is  largely  used  for  tinning  the  insides 
of  copper  vessels,  for  tin-foil,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  tin-plates ;  it  is 
also  an  essential  ingredient  of  pewter,  plumbers'  solder,  bronze,  and 
various  other  important  alloys. 

Tin  Ores. 

Cabsiteritb;  Oxide  op  Tin;  £tainoxydi;  Zinnstein.  Tetragonal — 
The  tin  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  the  native  oxide  of  that  metal, 
which  belongs  chiefly  to  the  older  formations,  and  is  usually  met  with  in 
veins  traversing  granite,  gneiss,  or  mica-slate.  This  mineral  has,  how- 
ever, been  recently  found  in  limestone  of  Lower  Liassic  age  near  Cam- 
piglia  Marittima,  Tuscany,  where  it  has  evidently  been  extensively 
worked  by  the  ancienta  Oxide  of  tin  has  a  specific  gravity  varying 
from  6*3  to  7*1.  Its  colour  is  usually  brown  or  black,  but  sometimes 
red,  grey,  white,  or  yellow.  It  has  an  imperfect  fracture,  a  grey  streak, 
and  a  highly  adamantine  lustre.  When  pure  this  mineral  consists  of 
tin  78 '62,  oxygen  21*38.  It  is,  however,  frequently  associated  with  other 
metals,  particularly  with  arsenic  and  iron. 

A  specimen  of  cassiterite  from  Cornwall,  analysed  by  Klaproth,  gave 
the  following  results  : — 

Sn 77-50 

O 21-50 

Fe,Os 0-25 

SiO,.        .        .        .        .        .  0-75 

100-00 

The  composition  of  this  mineral  is  expressed  by  the  formula  SnO}. 
The  most  commonly  occurring  crystals  are  rectangular  prisms  termi- 
nated by  four  triangular  planes,  which  may  be  more  or  less  modified  on 
their  edges  and  angles.  It  also  occurs  in  botryoidal  and  reniform  shapes, 
which  are  known  as  wood-tins. 

Oxide  of  tin  is  infusible  when  heated  alone  before  the  blowpipe, 
and  is  not  readily  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  without  the  aid  of  fluxes. 
It  is  insoluble  in  acids ;  but  when  heated  on  a  charcoal  support,  with 
the  addition  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  it  readily  affords  minute  globules 
of  metaL 

Cornwall  is  one  of  the  localities  most  productive  of  this  mineral, 
where  it  occurs  associated  with  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  wolfram,  mica, 
and  tourmaline,  together  with  axinite,  and  other  silicates.  Tin  mines 
are  worked  in  Saxony,  Austria,  and  Bohemia ;  in  Peru  and  Bolivia ;  in 
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China,  Malacca,  and  especially  on  the  islands  of  Banca  and  Billiton,  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  whence  large  qaantities  are  imported  into  this 
country.  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and  Tasmania  annually  yield 
large  quantities  of  tin  ore.  This  ore  also  occurs  in  Galicia,  Spain ;  in 
Sweden;  in  the  Department  of  Morhihan  in  France;  in  Greenland, 
Bussia,  Brazil,  Mexico,  Chili,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

Tin  Ptritbs;  iHain  auljure;  ZinnkUa,  Cuhic,  tetrahedraL — This 
mineral  has  hitherto  been  found  in  a  crystalline  state  only  in  Huel 
Bock  Mine,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Agnes,  CornwalL  Tin  pyrites  is  of  a 
yellowish-grey  colour,  and  has  a  strong  metallic  lustre;  it  commonly 
occurs  in  granular  amorphous  masses,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  4*35. 
It  affords  a  black  streak,  and  presents  an  uneven  fracture.  When  heated 
before  the  blowpipe,  sulphide  of  tin  fuses  into  a  black  slag,  which  is 
extremely  difficult  of  reduction.  It  is  attacked  by  nitric  acid,  and  afifords 
on  subsidence  an  abundant  white  precipitate  of  metastannic  acid.  Two 
analyses  of  tin  pyrites  yielded  the  following  results : — 


Kudenutsch. 

KlAprotb. 

Sn    .... 
Cq   .... 
Fe    .        .        .        . 
S      •        .        .        • 

25-65 
29  39 
12-4i 
29-64 

26-5 
80  0 
120 
30*5 

97-02 

990 

This  mineral  does  not  occur  in  sufficient  quantities  to  admit  of  being 
metallurgically  treated,  and  must  be  regarded  as  essentially  a  mixture 
of  various  isomorphous  sulphides. 


Distribution  op  Tin  Orks. 

Tin  has,  more  than  almost  any  other  metal,  a  characteristic  mode  of 
occurrence,  being  usually  found  in  the  older  crystalline  and  metamorphic 
rocks. 

The  only  ore  yielding  tin  in  commercial  quantities  is  cassiterite, 
which  occurs  in  four  different  forms  of  deposit.  Firstly,  in  veins  or 
lodes,  from  which  the  larger  proportion  of  the  tin  aimually  produced  in 
this  country  is  obtained.  Secondly,  in  fiaJts^  usually  c<Hinected  with 
true  veins,  but  passing  into  the  enclosing  rocks,  and  sometimes  forming 
deposits  parallel  to  their  stratification.  Thirdly,  in  dockuxyrh^  which 
chiefly  occur  in  granite,  and  consist  of  numerous  minute  veins  or  impreg- 
nations of  cassiterite  passing  through  the  rock  in  all  directions.  Fourthly, 
as  stream  tin^  which  consists  of  water-worn  nodules  and  grains  of  tin 
oxide  occurring  in  alluvial  sands  and  gravels.     This  variety  of  tin  ore  is 
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obtained  by  a  process  of  crashing  very  similar  to  that  employed  for  the 
sepaiBtion  of  alluvial  gold.  Although  this  metal  has  been  in  use  from 
remote  antiquity,  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date  Cornwall  produced 
a  very  large  proportion  of  that  annually  brought  into  the  market  About 
the  year  1710  rich  deposits  of  tin  ore  were  discovered  in  the  island  of 
Banca  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and,  more  recently,  in  the  neighbouring^ 
island  of  Billiton,  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
Australian  Colonies. 

In  Cornwall,  where  tin  ores  have  been  continuously  raised  from  the  ^ 

time  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  deposits  comprehend  all  the  dififerent  varie-  '  * 

ties  previously  enumerated ;  those  of  stream  tin  have,  however,  become 
almost  entirely  exhausted.  Tin  veins  usually  occur  either  in  granite  d9 
in  kiilae  or  clay-sla^,  and  are  geneitdly  most  productive  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  junction  of  these^^cks.  The  gangue  of  stanniferous  deposits 
generally  consists  of  qtkmK&e  matter,  and  the  minerals  associated  with 
cassitarite  are  remarkably  c^listant,  consisting  of  wolfram,  pyrites,  mis* 
pickely  apatite,  topaz,  mica,  toArmaUne,  &c.  * 

During  the  years  1835  and  1838  the  anYiual  production  of  tin  in 
Cornwall  and  Devon  amounted  to  between  4,000  and  5,000  tons ;  after- 
wards it  steadily  increased,  until  in  1871  it  amounted  to  16,898  tons  of 
bku:k  tin}  equivalent /o  11,320  tons  of  metal  In  1883  the  production 
of  black  tin  in  Cornwall  and  Devon  amounted  to  14,468  tons,  equivalent 
to  9,307  tons  of  metallic  tia 

^  In  Saxony  a  small  quantity  of  tin  is  annually  raised,  but  the  amount 
is  insigni^cant  when  compared  with  that  produced  in  England.  The 
chief  Saxon  and  Bohemian  loAtlities  are  Altenberg,  Geyer,  and  Zinnwald, 
in  the  Erzgebirge,  and  Schlackenwald  near  Elbogen, 

.At  Altenberg  true  stockwork-deposits  occur,  consisting  of  a  granitic 
rock,  intersected  by  numerous  small  interlacing  veins  of  tinstone.     The  1 

value  of  the  tin  raised  at  Altenberg  in  1880  amounted  to  £9,105.  ' 

At  Greyer  the  rock  in  which  the  ore  occurs  is  a  granite,  consisting 
largely  of  decomposed  felspar^and  containing  apatite,  tourmaline,  and 
fluorspar.  The  tinstone  is  in  small  parallel  veins  and  is  disseminated 
through  the  rock;  the  veins,  which  are  rarely  more  than  2  inches  in 
width,  merge  into  the  enclosing  rock  without  exhihiting  any  distinct  1 

walls. 

At  Zinnwald  the  tin  oAirs  in  masses  of  granite  frequently  enclosed 
in  porphyry,  the  most  productive  deposits  being  composed  of  quartz  and 
cassiterite  in  thin  nearly  horizontal  layers ;  in  some  cases,  however,  the 
whole  rock  is  stanniferous. 

From  France  and  Spain  tin  is  to  a  great  extent  absent,  rarely  occur- 
ring in  workable  quantiti^  A  few  tons  are,  however,  annually  pro- 
duced in  both  countries,  the  ore  being  obtained  from  Brittany,  and  from 
various  localities  in  Galicia. 

^  Concentrated  tin  oxide  prepared  for  smelting. 
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Another  great  centre  of  production  includes  Banca  and  Billiton  or 
Blitong,  in  which  all  the  ore  worked  is  in  the  form  of  detrital  or  stream 
tin.  Veins  have,  however,  been  found  in  considerable  numbers,  but  not 
of  sufficient  size  to  pay  for  working*  The  alluvial  deposits  are  in  most 
cases  covered  by  beds  of  variously  coloured  sands  to  a  depth  of  from  10 
to  15  feet,  and  rest  on  a  stratum  of  white  clay,  which  is  considered  an 
infallible  indication  of  the  limit  of  the  stanniferous  beda  It  is  stated 
that  the  stream  tin  of  Banca  is  derived  from  the  granite  or  rocks  im- 
mediately contiguous  to  it,  and  that  tin  is  only  found  in  valleys  the 
streams  of  which  take  their  rise  in  these  rocks.  During  the  year  1882 
Banca  and  Billiton,  together,  produced  8,550  tons  of  metallic  tin. 

In  addition  to  the  tin  produced  by  these  islands,  there  is  also  a  large 
quantity  annually  raised  on  the  Malay  peninsula.  In  the  year  1882 
above  7,000  tons  of  metallic  tin  were  exported  from  Ferak. 

During  the  last  twelve  years  large  quantities  of  tin  ore,  chiefly  ob- 
tained from  Streamworks,  have  been  produced  in  the  various  Australian 
Colonies.  In  1882  Victoria  produced  1,077  tons  of  tin  ore,  while  in 
the  same  year  New  South  Wales  exported  tin  and  tin  ore  to  the  value  of 
£833,461,  and  Queensland  to  the  value  of  £560,590.  The  exports  of 
tin  ore  and  ingots  from  Tasmania  during  the  year  1881  represented  a 
value  of  £375,775. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  cassiterite  has  been  found  in  several 
localities,  but  never  in  workable  quantitiea  Small  quantities  have  been 
raised  at  Temescal,  near  Los  Angeles,  in  California,  and  at  the  Brewer 
Mine,  South  Carolina.  Recently  large  deposits  of  tin  ore  are  stated  to 
have  been  discovered  in  the  Black  Hills  of  Dacota.  In  South  America 
tin  mines  are  worked  in  Bolivia  and  Peru.  The  annual  production  of 
this  metal  in  South  America  is  estimated  at  1,000  tons. 

Stream  tin  has  been  found  in  several  localities  in  Mexico,  notably  in 
Guanaxuato,  Zacatecas,  and  Durango,  where  it  is  associated  with  topac 

The  production  of  metallic  tin  over  the  whole  world  during  the  year 
1885,  including  the  small  quantities  yielded  by  Peru  and  Bolivia,  is 
estimated  at  50,000  tons. 

Assay  of  Tin  Ores. 

Preparation  of  thb  Ore. — Before  proceeding  to  the  assay  of  any 
description  of  '^  tin-stuff''  ^  it  is  necessary  to  first  isolate  the  oxide  of  tin, 
black  tin,  from  the  siliceous  gangue  and  the  various  sulphurous  and 
arsenical  ores  with  which  it  may  be  associated. 

This  can  be  accomplished,  in  a  somewhat  rough  way,  by  treatment 
somewhat  similar  to  that  by  which  the  concentration  and  purification  of 
tin  ores  are  conducted  on  the  large  scale.  With  this  view  the  pulverized 
mineral  may  be  first  roasted,  and  afterwards  washed  in  a  bowl,  or  in 

1  Any  Teinstone  or  other  rook  eontaiumg  a  workable  amount  of  oxide  of  tin  is  called 
"tin-ituflf.*' 
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some  other  conyenient  ressel,  until  the  lighter  substances  with  which  it  is 
associated  hare  been  removed.  In  the  tin-mining  districts  of  Comwali 
and  Devon  a  large  round-pointed  shovel  is  employed  for  this  purpose, 
and  after  each  successive  washing  the  heavier  portions,  which  have  not 
been  carried  off  in  suspension,  are  further  reduced  in  size  by  grinding 
under  a  heavy  hammer,  the  faces  of  which  are  slightly  rounded.  The 
assay  is  subsequently  roasted  and  again  washed.  Roasting  has  for  its 
object  the  decomposition  of  arsenical  pyrites  and  of  various  minerals 
containing  sulphur,  which  are  greatly  reduced  in  density  after  calcina- 
tion, and  are  then  easily  removed  by  water.  In  Saxony,  a  small  hand 
shaking-table  is  employed  for  this  purpose,  but  it  possesses  no  advantage 
over  the  ordinary  vanntng-skovel.  Instead,  however,  of  resorting  to 
washing  and  roasting,  the  removal  of  arsenical  and  sulphurous  minerals 
may  be  more  completely  and  expeditiously  effected  by  boiling  the  pulver- 
ized material  with  excess  of  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  by  which  arsenical 
and  common  iron  pyrites,  copper  ores,  &c:,  are  completely  dissolved 
The  insoluble  matters  remaining  in  the  flask  will  chiefly  consist  of  .tin 
oxide  and  silica,  with  sometimes  a  certain  amount  of  tungstic  acid,  which 
may  be  removed  by  digestion  with  ammonia  What  now  remains  will 
be  a  mixture  of  tin  oxide  with  silica,  from  which  the  latter  may  be 
removed  either  by  careful  vanning,  or,  still  better,  by  digestion  with 
hydrofluoric  acid  in  a  platinum  dish.  When  arsenical  pyrites  or  ordinary 
iron  pyrites  containing  tin  is  to  be  assayed  for  that  metal,  it  may  be 
attacked  by  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  washed  by  decantation,  and  treated 
with  ammonia.  It  is  then  transferred  to  a  platinum  dish  and  digested 
with  hydrofluoric  acid;  these  operations  must  be  repeated  until  pure 
cassitente  remains  in  the  capsule.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  treat  with  ammonia  after  any  but  the  first  attack  by  aqua 
regia. 

Assay  of  Blaok  Tin. — ^The  nearly  pure  oxide,  in  the  state  in  whicb 
it  is  delivered  by  the  miner  to  the  smelter,  or  after  the  gangue  has 
been  attacked  first  by  aqua  regia  and  subsequently  by  hydrofluoric  acid, 
in  the  way  described,  may  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  various 
processes. 

Jn  Brasqued  or  BlacJ^Lead  CrudhleB. — ^A  weighed  quantity  of  from 
200  to  400  grains  of  the  oxide  may  be  placed  either  in  a  brasqued  crucible 
carefully  covered  and  luted  with  clay,  or  it  may  be  mixed  with  one-fifth 
its  weight  of  ground  charcoal  or  anthracite,  and  introduced  into  an  ordi- 
nary plumbago  pot  and  placed  in  the  assay-furnace. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  the  heat  must  be  gradually  raised 
to  dull  redness,  after  which  it  is  elevated  to  a  full  bright  redness,  at 
which  it  should  be  kept  for  about  ten  minutes.  The  crucible  and  its 
contents  are  now  carefully  removed  from  the  fire,  without  knocking,  and 
allowed  to  cool,  when  the  pot  is  broken,  and  the  button  of  tin  removed 
and  weighed.  In  order  to  recover  any  particles  of  metal  which  may  be 
disseminated  through  the  brasque  in  the  form  of  minute  globules,  it 
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must  be  removed  and  carefully  washed.  The  weight  of  the  metal  so 
obtained  is  added  to  that  of  the  original  button.  In  the  same  way,  any 
unconsttmed  charcoal-powder  or  anthracite  added  to  the  assay  in  the 
black-lead  crucible  must  be  carefully  vanned,  and,  should  any  metal  adhere 
firmly  to  the  sides  of  the  pot,  it  most  be  removed,  and  its  weight  added 
to  that  of  the  original  button. 

Cornish  Method  of  Assay. — In  Cornwall,  assays  of  black  tin  are 
usually  conducted  in  a  naked  plumbago  pot,  which  is  first  made  red  hot, 
and  the  assay,  consisting  of  2  ounces  of  washed  ore  mixed  with  a  little 
anthracite,  introduced.  In  case  the  assay  should  not  fuse  readily,  a  little 
fluor-spar  is  added,  and  after  exposure  during  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  a 
full  red.  heat,  the  tin  is  rapidly  poured  into  a  small  ingot-mould,  and  the 
slag  examined  for  metal  by  pounding  and  washing. 

Fusion  toith  Potassium  Cyanide. — The  crucibles  employed  for  this 
purpose,  when  100  grains  of  black  tin  are  operated  on,  should  be  of  about 
3  ounces  capacity,  and  must  be  prepared  by  ramming  into  the  bottom  of 
each  a  layer,  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  of  commercial  cyanide  of 
potassium.  The  requisite  amount  of  finely  powdered  tin  ore  is  now 
intimately  mixed  with  from  four  to  five  times  its  weight  of  potassium 
cyanide,  and  placed  in  a  crucible  prepared  as  previously  directed.  TbLs, 
with  its  contents,  is  moderately  heated  in  an  assay-furnace,  and,  after 
having  been  kept  for  about  ten  minutes  in  a  state  of  tranquil  fusion, 
the  pot  is  removed,  gently  tapped  to  facilitate  the  formation  of  a  single 
button,  and  allowed  to  cool.  By  operating  in  this  way  fairly  accuiate 
results  are  obtained,  and  with  ordinary  care,  a  difference  of  more  than 
^  per  cent  should  not  occur  between  two  assays  of  the  same  ore. 

In  estimating  the  amount  of  tin  present  in  pyrites,  or  in  any  other 
sulphurous  or  arsenical  material,  it  would  generally  be  inconvenient  to 
operate  on  a  quantity  exceeding  400  grains.  The  amount  of  tin  oxide 
obtained  by  treating  such  a  quantity  with  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  and 
subsequently  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  will,  in  many  cases,  not  exceed  a 
few  grains,  and  a  very  small  crucible  must  consequently  be  employed  for 
its  reduction  by  cyanide  of  potassium.  This  crucible  may  either  be 
enclosed  in  a  larger  one  and  heated  in  the  assay-furnace,  or  be  placed 
naked  in  the  muffle.  On  examining  the  crucible  after  complete  fusion, 
the  reduced  tin  will  be  found  to  have  assumed  the  form  of  a  button  of 
almost  silvery  whiteness  covered  by  a  layer  of  transparent  flux.  In  order 
to  collect  any  traces  of  metal  occurring  in  the  form  of  minute  shot,  the 
flux  must  be  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  any  metallic  globules  which 
may  be  found  weighed  with  the  principal  button. 

Roasting  Tin  Ores. 

Tin  ores,  after  the  most  complete  concentration  which  can  be  effected 
by  washing  only,  are  generally  contaminated  with  variable  quantities  of 
arsenical  and  ordinary  pyrites,  &c. 
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BoAsmio  IN  RKYBRBsaATORT  FuBNAOES. — Foi  the  removal  of  these 
impuiitiee  the  ores  are  taken  to  the  buming-hauee^  where  the  sulphides 
and  arsenides  are  decomposed  by  roasting  in  reverheratory  furnaces. 
These  are  usuallj  from  12  to  15  feet  in  length,  and  from  7  to  9  feet  in 
width ;  the  hearth  is  horizontal ;  and  the  arch,  which  is  about  2  feet  in 
height  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fire-bridge,  sinks  gradually  towards 
the  chimney.  This  arrangement  is  provided  with  but  one  opening, 
closed  by  an  iron  door,  placed  at  the  extremity  furthest  removed  from 
th»  grate,  and  immediately  under  a  brick  hood,  by  which  the  sidphurous 
and  arsenical  fumes  are  carried  directly  off  into  the  chimney  without 
annoyance  or  injury  to  the  workmen. 

In  connection  with  the  flues  of  these  furnaces  are  condensing-cbambers, 
in  which  arsenious  oxide  is  deposited  in  a  crystalline  form.  This  is  sub> 
seqnently  purified  by  a  second  sublimation,  in  order  to  convert  it  into  the 
white  arsenic  of  commerce. 

From  10  to  15  cwts.  of  ore  constitute  a  charge  for  one  of  these  furnaces, 
and  this  requires  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours,  according  to  the  amount 
of  pyrites  present^  before  it  is  sufficiently  roasted.  Ilie  charging  is 
efiected  by  a  small  hopper  in  the  centre  of  the  brick  arch  ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  proper  quantity  of  ore  has  been  introduced  it  is  regularly  spread 
over  the  bottom.  At  the  commencement  of  the  operation  the  heat  is 
veiy  gradually  raised  until  it  reaches  dull  redness,  at  which  temperature 
it  is  afterwards  kept  during  several  successive  houra  At  intervals  during 
the  process  of  calcination  the  mineral  is  stirred  with  an  iron  rake,  so  as 
to  expose  new  surfaces. 

When  the  ore  has  been  sufficiently  roasted,  which  is  indicated  by  its 
ceasing  to  evolve  white  fumes,  an  iron  plate  fitted  into  the  floor  of  the 
furnace  is  removed,  and  the  charge,  while  still  hot,  is  raked  through  the 
apertarOy  and  falls  into  an  arched  chamber  beneath,  where  it  is  allowed 
to  cooL  The  calcined  ore  is  afterwards  again  subjected  to  the  process 
of  washing ;  and  the  various  impurities,  which  have  been  decomposed 
and  chiefly  transformed  into  ferric  oxide,  are,  from  their  reduced  specific 
gravity,  readily  removed.  When  the  ore  is  contaminated  with  copper 
pyrites,  it  is,  after  being  carefully  roasted,  allowed  to  remain  for  some 
time  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  previously  to  being  again  washed,  as  a 
portion  of  the  sulphide  of  copper  is  thus  oxidized  and  converted  into 
sulphate,  which,  being  soluble  in  water,  is  easily  removed.  If  tin  ores 
contain  much  copper,  it  is  usual  to  treat  them,  after  their  removal  from 
the  burning-house,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  copper  oxide  is 
dissolved,  while  the  oxide  of  tin  remains  unaffected.  After  this  treat- 
ment with  sulphuric  acid,  the  ore  is  washed  in  pure  water,  and  is  now 
ready  to  be  handed  over  to  the  smelter. 

The  old  reverheratory  furnace  has  been  to  a  great  extent  superseded 
by  Bnmton's  calciner,  with  a  rotative  hearth,  in  which  manual  labour  for 
turning  the  ore  is  dispensed  with. 

Tas  OzLAND  ANb  Hooking  Calcinsb. — ^Srunton's  rotating  calciner 
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has  in  its  tarn  to  a  large  extent  been  replaced  by  the  calciner  of  Messrs^ 
Oxland  and  Hocking,  figs.  HO,  141,  which  is  especially  adapted  for  the 
treatment  of  rank  (7re«  containing  much  arsenic  and  sulphur. 

This  apparatus  consists  of  a  fire-chamber,  A,  from  which  the  heat  and 
products  of  combustion  pass  through  an  iron  cylinder,  B,  made  of  boiler- 
plates, lined  with  fire-bricks  placed  on  edge.  The  cylinder,  which  is 
from  30  to  40  feet  long,  and  from  4  to  6  feet  in  diameter,  is  supported 
in  an  inclined  position,  but  yarying  in  inclination  according  to  the 
character  of  the  ore  treated.  It  is  supported  on  three  pairs  of  friction- 
wheels,  G,  and  is  rotated  by  gearing,  D,  generally  driven  by  a  turbine  or 
water- wheeL  At  the  lower  end  it  passes  into  the  fire-chamber,  and  is  so 
arranged  as  to  deliver  the  ore  passing  through  it,  by  an  opening,  e,  in  the 
arch,  into  the  ore-chamber,  F.  At  the  upper  end  it  communicates  with 
the  flues  or  condensing-chambers,  G.  The  ore,  brought  from  the  dressing- 
floors  in  a  wet  condition,  is  dried  on  the  cast-iron  plates,  g,  covering 
these  chambers.  It  is  fed  into  the  hopper.  A,  by  a  boy,  who  also  attends 
to  the  fire.  The  cylinder  revolves  at  the  rate  of  from  three  to  eight 
revolutions  per  minute,  the  ore  being  raised  by  four  projecting  lines  of 
bricks  parallel  with  its  axis,  but  leaving  room  for  the  continuous  running- 
in  of  dry  ore  from  the  hopper.  When  the  ore  has  been  raised  sufiBciently 
high  on  one  of  these  shelves  it  falls  off  in  thin  streams  through  the  hot 
gases  passing  up  the  cylinder.  It  thus  becomes  sufficiently  heated  for 
the  sulphur  and  arsenic  to  take  fire,  and  to  bum  with  such  eneigy  that 
before  the  ore  arrives  half-way  down  the  cylinder  the  greater  portion  of 
the  arsenic  and  much  of  the  sulphur  is  driven  off.  The  heat  evolved  by 
the  combustion  of  arsenic  and  sulphur  is  thus  rendered  available  for  heat- 
ing the  upper  portion  of  the  tube.  As  the  partially  calcined  ore  passes 
onwards  beyond  this  point,  the  remaining  arsenic  and  sulphur  are  not  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  produce  the  temperature  required  for  the  completion 
of  the  calcination,  and  hence  the  provision  of  a  small  fire-grate,  H,  for 
supplying  the  deficiency.  Throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  cylinder, 
the  lines  of  shelf  perform  the  duty  of  passing  the  ore  in  finely  divided 
streams  through  the  heated  gases,  in  such  a  way  that  no  particle  can 
escape  full  exposure  to  the  oxidizing  influences  required  for  calcination. 
It  is  found  that  the  arsenic  bums  off  first,  and  that  its  removal  is  com- 
pleted some  time  before  the  last  portions  of  the  sulphur  are  eliminated. 
The  calcined  ore,  passing  from  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder  into  the  ore- 
chamber,  at  a  red  heat,  contains  only  traces  of  arsenic  and  but  a  small 
proportion  of  sulphur.  When  required  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  chamber, 
F,  through  the  doors,  /.  Heated  air  for  the  more  perfect  combustion  of 
the  gases  from  the  fire-place,  and  for  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  and 
arsenic,  is  supplied  through  the  channel,  t,  above  the  arch 

By  carefully  controlling  this  supply  of  air  and  by  maintaining  a  small 
consumption  of  coal,  economy  of  fuel  is  not  only  effected,  but  another 
important  residt  is  obtained,  namely,  the  passing  of  a  minimum  quantity 
of  air  through  the  calciner.    The  arsenious  anhydride  produced  is  con- 
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seqnently  condensed  more  easily  than  by  the  use  of  the  reverberatory 
furnace  or  of  Brunton's  calciner,  and  perfect  condensation  is  effected  with 
less  costly  condensing-chambers. 

The  consumption  of  fuel  is  small,  and  the  condition  of  the  calcined 
product  is  well  suited  for  subsequent  operations.  By  the  rotation  of  the 
cylinder,  the  crown,  after  being  fully  heated,  is  brought  down  under  the 
ore,  becoming  in  its  turn  the  bed,  thus  preventing  the  loss  of  heat 
necessarily  incurred  in  other  furnaces  from  the  crown  only  being  exposed 
to  heat,  while  the  bed  is  covered  by  the  ore. 

The  condensation  of  the  arsenious  oxide  is  much  promoted  by 
covering  the  condensing  chambers  with  cast-iron  plates,  so  that  the  damp 
ores  placed  upon  them  to  dry,  may,  by  cooling  them,  cause  a  proportion- 
ately rapid  condensation.  Formerly  the  condensing  flues  and  chambers 
were  constructed  with  thick  walls  covered  by  stone  arches  ;  but  at  Devon 
Great  Consols  and  at  East  Pool  Mines,  Cornwall,  great  advantage  has 
been  derived  from  building  flues  of  thin  brickwork,  and  covering  them 
with  cast-iron  plates.  The  openings  used  for  removing  the  arsenic  are 
in  like  manner  closed  by  iron  plates.  Any  fine  ore  carried  off  by  the 
draught  is  deposited  in  the  divisions  k  and  I  of  the  condenser,  and  is 
removed  from  time  to  time  by  the  first  door,  m.  The  arsenious  oxide  is 
deposited  in  the  compartments  n,  o,  p,  &c.,  and  is  removed  through 
other  doors,  while  the  sulphurous  anhydride  passes  on  by  the  flue  to  the 
Chimney. 

Large  quantities  of  crude  arsenious  oxide  are  produced  in  the  mines 
of  Devon  and  CornwalL  At  New  Great  Consols,  near  Tavistock,  nearly 
10  tons  of  arsenious  oxide  were,  at  one  time,  obtained  in  the  production 
of  1  ton  of  marketable  tin  ore,  while  at  East  Pool  2  tons  were  sometimes 
produced  in  dressing  each  ton  of  black  tin.  This  crvde  anenie^  of  a 
grey  colour,  is  sold  to  the  arsenic  manufacturers,  «by  whom  it  is  refined 
before  it  is  finally  sent  to  the  market  Large  quantities  of  arsenious 
oxide  are  annually  produced  in  Cornwall  and  Devon  from  the  calcination 
of  ores  of  tin  and  copper.  In  the  year  1881  Great  Devon  Consols 
alone  produced  2,851  tons  of  white  arsenic,  value  i£23,324,  from  the 
treatment  of  low-grade  copper  ores. 

The  calcined  product  from  tin  mines  consists  principally  of  oxides 
of  iron  and  copper,  containing  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  occasionally  traces  of 
cobalt  and  nickel,  and  in  some  localities  a  large  proportion  of  wolfram, 
with  silica  and  alumina ;  oxide  of  tin  may  be  present  in  quantities  vary- 
ing from  2  to  20  per  cent 

The  ore  is  Vemoved  from  the  receiving- chamber  and  cooled  by 
moistening  with  water ;  it  is  now  known  as  hurrd  witU^  and  is  taken  to 
the  burning-house  floors,  where,  by  treatment  in  circular  buddies,  the  tin 
is  concentrated  by  the  removal  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  earthy  matters, 
until  it  contains  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  black  tin.  It  is  then  again 
calcined  for  the  separation  of  the  last  traces  of  sulphur  and  arsenic,  again 
passed  through  the  buddies,  washed  in  kievea  or  tubs,  and  finally  con- 
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eentnted  until  it  will  produce  by  assay  from  65  to  70  per  cent  of 
metallic  tin. 

SxFARATiON  OF  TuNOBTBN ;  Oxland's  Trockbo, — If  wolfiam  be 
present  in  large  quantities,  the  black  tin,  with  which  it  is  associated,  is 
much  reduced  in  value.  This  mineral  cannot  be  separated  from  tin  ore 
bj  any  process  of  washing,  since  their  specific  gravity  is  nearly  the  same. 
The  calcining  operations  already  described  have  no  effect  on  this  sub- 
stance ;  but  a  process  introduced  by  Mr.  R  Oxland,  first  at  Drake  Walls, 
and  subsequently  at  East  Pool,  is  said  to  effect  a  perfect  separation. 

This  process  consists  in  the  conversion  of  wolfram  (tungstate  of  iron 
and  manganese)  into  tungstate  of  sodium,  which  being  readily  soluble 
in  water  is  thereby  removed,  leaving  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese 
in  a  finely  divided  state,  and  so  light  as  to  be  readily  separated  from  black 
tin  by  washing.  A  reverberatory  furnace  is  used,  of  which  the  peculiar 
characteristic  consists  in  the  employment  of  a  cast-iron  bed.  The  charge 
is  introduced  into  this  furnace  through  a  hopper  in  the  crown  of  the  arch 
and  is  spread  upon  the  iron  bed,  and  exposed  to  the  flame  passing  from 
the  fire-place  through  the  body  of  the  furnace.  The  products  of  combus- 
tion then  pass  down  to  a  flue  formed  by  a  diagonal  partition  of  brick- 
work, which  conducts  it  to  the  front  of  the  furnace  under  tlie  iron 
bottom,  and  then,  returning  on  the  other  side,  to  the  chimney.  Thus, 
the  whole  of  the  bed  is  enveloped  in  heated  gases  passing  off  from  the 
fire-place.  The  charge  consists  of  from  10  to  11  cwts.,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  ore,  and  is  prepared  by  mixing  soda-ash  with  the  dry  ore 
in  such  proportions  as  to  contain  so  much  sodium  as  to  be  slightly  in 
excess  of  that  necessary  to  combine  with  tungstic  acid.  If  the  mixture 
be  comparatively  coarse-grained,  a  larger  quantity  can  be  operated  on  at 
a  time  than  when  it  is  in  the  state  of  slime.  The  charge  is  carefully 
turned  over,  so  as  touring  the  whole  to  a  bright  rod  heat  It  is  known 
to  be  working  well  when  it  frizzles,  becomes  apparently  moist,  and  is 
slightly  adhesive  to  the  tools  used  in  stirring.  If  well  worked,  the 
charge  should  be  drawn  in  from  two  and  half  to  three  hours,  and  is  then 
in  better  condition  than  if  exposed  to  a  stronger  heat  or  for  a  longer  time. 
It  is  drawn  in  successive  quantities,  as  soon  as  it  is  ready,  through 
an  aperture  in  the  hearth,  into  a  vault  beneath,  whence  it  is  taken 
to  the  lixiviating-vats,  where,  by  treatment  with  water  while  still  hot, 
the  tungstate  of  sodium  is  dissolved  and  run  off  into,  receivers.  By 
suceessiye  affusions  of  water  the  whole  of  the  saline  matters  are  obtained 
as  a  clear  liquid,  the  mass  of  the  ore  serving  as  a  filter.  The  strong 
Eolutions  thus  prepared  are  either  set  aside  to  crystallize,  or  are  evaporated 
to  dryness  in  iron  pans,  affording  crude  tungstate  of  sodium,  containing 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  dry  salt 

After  lixiriation  has  been  completed,  the  residue  in  the  vats  is  conveyed 
to  the  dressing-floors,  where,  by  washing  with  water,  the  oxides  of  man- 
ganese and  iron,  the  residual  constituents  of  wolfram,  are  carried  off  in 
•Dspension,  making  the  water  thick  and  of  a  reddish-brown  colour.    This 
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procesB  was  for  many  jeaxa  in  operation  at  Drake  Walls  Mine,  bat  the 
wolfram  having  subsequently  disappeared  from  the  lode  there  was  no 
longer  any  Decessity  for  its  use.  Salt-cake  or  erode  sulphate  of  sodium 
may  be  substituted  for  the  more  expensive  soda-asfa,  but  as  it  reqtiiies 
skilful  mant^ement  it  is  not  generally  used. 

TuDgstate  of  sodium  commands  a  limited  sale  for  dyeing,  for  the 
manufacture  of  nou-inflammable  starch,  for  the  production  of  a  bronze- 
powder,  and  for  some  other  purposes. 

METAIiUEGT  OF  TIN. 

Tiu-smelting  in  this  country  is  now  invariably  conducted  in  reverbera- 
tory  furnaces,  although  blast-furnaces  were  formerly  employed  for  the 
purpose,  and  old  smelting  works,  known  as  Blowing-Houses,  where  this 
method  of  treatment  was  at  one  time  followed,  are  still  to  be  found  in  a 
dismantled  state  in  various  parts  of  ComwalL 

Trbathbht  op  TitT  Orb  (Black  Tin)  in  the  Eeverberatort  Fub- 
NACE. — The  treatment  of  tin  ores  in  the  reverberatory  furnace  compre- 
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hends  three  distinct  operations,  namely,  emdting,  refining,  and  re-mdt- 
ing  the  ilagt  and  residues.  These  operations  are  conducted  in  a  furnace 
of  which  fig.  142  ia  a  longitudinal  and  fig.  143  a  horizontal  section,  a 
little  above  the  level  of  the  hearth.  The  form  and  dimensions  of  those 
furnaces  vary  somewhat  in  different  establishments,  but  the  length  of  the 
hearth  in  that  givea  as  an  illustration,  which  is  now  in  daily  use,  is  12 
feet,  and  its  greatest  width  8  feet 

SmfUing. — The  ore,  which  usually  contains  from  65  to  70  per  cent,  of 
metallic  tin,  is  mixed  with  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  small  anthracite,  etUm, 
and  is  slightly  sprinkled  with  water,  for  the  double  purpose  of  rendering 
it  more  easy  to  charge,  and  also  to  prevent  any  portion  from  being  car- 
ried off  mechanically  by  the  draught.      The  charge  of  about  23  cwts.  is 
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thrown  npon  the  bottom,  A,  ihrongh  the  door  B,  and  the  heat  of  the 
funuce  ia  maintained  by  the  fire-place,  C,  which  is  supplied  with  coal 
through  the  door,  D.  The  charge  is  subsequently  spread  by  means  of 
tools  introduced  through  the  door,  E.  Each  furnace  is  usually  provided 
vith  a  separate  chimney,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  diagonal  flue, 
not  shown  in  the  drawings.  The  temperature  is  gradually  increased 
during  the  firat  five  hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  chaige  is 
veil  worked  np  with  a  rabble  ;  this  stirring  ia  repeated  at  the  end  of  five 
houia  and  three  quarters,  and  in  about  six  hours  from  the  time  of  chaig- 
inft  the  tapping  usually  takes  place.  Two  products  are  thus  obtained, 
namely,  metal  and  slag.  The  tin  and  slag  are  run  off  through  the  tap- 
hole,  /,  into  the  float,  G,  which  ia  lined  with  fire-clay,  aud  has  usnally  a 
rectangular  form  with  rounded  comers. 


F!;.  14S.— TlnFaiDtM;  borlaDnla]  MCtlOD. 

The  alag,  when  su£Bciently  chilled,  is  removed  from  the  surface  of  the 
tin  in  the  float,  which  is  skimmed  and  laded  into  moulds  which  give  it 
the  form  of  blocks. 

The  spongy  elaga  remaining  on  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  containing 
globules  of  metallic  tin  and  frequently  pieces  of  unconsumed  culm,  or 
culm  aehea,  are  drawn  through  the  door,  E,  and  reserved  for  subsequent 
treatment 

Refining. — This  process  comprehends  two  distinct  operations,  liqua- 
tion and  poling  or  toeeing.  Blocks  of  metallic  tin,  to  the  amount  of  about 
6  tons,  reaulting  from  the  treatment  of  black  tin,  are  arranged  on  the 
hearth  of  the  teverbetatory  furnace  employed  for  smelting,  and  the  tem- 
perature is  slowly  raised.     By  this  treatment   the  more  readily  fuuble 
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tin  18  eliqnated,  and  flowing  over  the  surface  of  the  hearth,  and  escaping 
by  the  tap-hole,  /  is  collected  in  the  cast-iron  *'  kettle,"  H,  which  is  set 
over  a  small  independent  fire-placa  In  proportion  as  the  blocks  are 
gradually  eliquated  and  their  bulk  thereby  becomes  reduced,  other  blocks 
of  tin  are  introduced  into  the  furnace.  At  the  last»  when  metallic  tin 
has  ceased  to  flow  at  a  moderate  heat,  the  temperature  is  considerably 
increased,  and  the  more  refractory  material  left  on  the  furnace  bottom 
is  melted  and  runs  out  into  the  float.  The  metal  thus  obtained,  which, 
in  addition  to  tin,  contains  small  quantities  of  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  iron, 
is  laded  into  moulds  and  laid  aside  to  be  subsequently  again  treated  by 
liquation.  The  process  of  liquation  is  usually  carried  on  at  the  end  of 
each  week,  after  allowing  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  to  become  suffi- 
ciently reduced. 

The  charge  of  the  kettle,  H,  consists  of  about  7  tons  of  eliquated  tin, 
which  is  kept  hot  by  the  fire  beneath  it  This  is  poled  by  forcing  into  it, 
by  a  crutch,  supported  by  an  iron  jib,  a  piece  of  green  wood,  that  of  the 
apple-tree  being  generally  preferred. 

When  tin  of  common  or  second  quality  is  being  prepared,  this  boiling 
is  not  long  continued,  and  the  dross  which  has  risen  to  the  surface  is 
skimmed  off  and  thrown  back  into  the  furnace,  after  which  the  tin  is 
laded  into  moulds.  Tin  still  continues  to  flow  into  the  kettle  during  the 
time  the  metal  is  being  dipped  out  and  cast  into  moulds.  In  making 
"  refined  tin  "  the  bath  of  eliquated  metal  is  poled  during  seyeral  hours. 

Instead  of  boiling  the  metal  by  the  introduction  of  billets  of  green 
wood,  the  same  efiect  is  sometimes  produced  by  tossing.  When  this 
process  is  employed  the  agitation  is  produced  by  the  workmen  con- 
tinually lifting  the  melted  metal  in  a  ladle,  and  letting  it  fall  from  a 
considerable  height  into  the  kettle.  The  scum  thus  brought  to  the  sur- 
face is  carefully  removed  by  skimming,  and  the  metal  finally  laded  into 
moulds. 

Re-melting  the  Slags  and  Besidues, — The  slags  run  off  with  the  tin 
in  the  first  operation,  and  withdrawn  from  the  top  of  the  float,  are 
re-melted  with  lime,  and  sometimes  with  a  little  fluor-spar,  in  a  sepa- 
rate but  exactly  similar  fumaca  The  metal  obtained  by  this  operation, 
together  with  the  resulting  slags,  is  tapped  into  the  float,  and  the  tin 
is  subsequently  subjected  to  liquation.  The  slag  separated  from  the 
metal  is  a  black  yitreous  substance,  closely  resembling  obsidian,  and  is 
practically  free  from  tin.  The  slags  drawn  through  the  door,  £,  of  the 
smelting  furnace,  at  the  termination  of  ^e  first  operation,  are  stamped 
and  washed  for  the  buttons  (prUlons)  of  metal  which  they  contain.  The 
comparatively  infusible  residues  resulting  from  successive  processes  of 
liquation  are,  after  fusion,  again  subjected  to  liquation  at  somewhat 
more  elevated  temperatures.  The  final  residue  remaining  on  the  furnace 
bottom,  is,  after  fusion,  known  as  hardrhead^  A  specimen  of  hard-head, 
from  which  as  much  as  possible  of  the  tin  had  been  removed,  afforded 
by  analysis  the  following  results : — 
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Fe 62-60 

Sn 17-26 

As 19-02 

8 l-2« 


100-03 


Tin  gtags  aie  eseeutially  Urxoxis  silicate^  containing  a  little  tin,  lime,  and 
tujDgaten. 

The  total  oonsumption  of  fuel  per  ton  of  metallic  tin  produced  is 
about  30  owtB, 

The  tin  smelted  in  thie  country  is  usually  cast  into  "  blocks  "  of  4 
cwts.,  ''slabs"  of  84  lbs.,  ''ingots"  of  56  and  28  lb&,  and  "baxs"  of 
3  ounces. 

Three  distinct  qualities  of  tin  are  recognised  in  the  trade,  namely, 
common^  refined^  and  grain  tin.  Grain*  tin  is  prepared  by  heating  blocks 
of  the  purest  tin,  and  when  the  temperature  has  been  sufficiently  elevated 
to  render  the  mass  brittle  and  to  cause  the  block  to  assume  a  crystalline 
structure,  it  is  broken  either  by  a  fall  or  by  a  blow  from  a  heavy  mallet. 
Grain  tin  is  largely  employed  in  the  preparation  of  tin  salts. 

Smsltiko  in  ths  Blast-Furnack — All  the  tin  raised  in  Cornwall 
was  formerly  smelted  in  blast-furnaces,  and  this  method  of  treatment  was 
applied  to  stream  tin  long  after  the  more  impure  mine  tin  was  generally 
leduced  in  the  reverberatory  furnace. 

Pryce  in  his  Minerdlogia  Oamubienaia,  published  in  1778,  states  that 
in  his  time  mine  tin  "corrupted  with  some  portion  of  mundick  and 
other  minerals"  was  smelted  with  pit-coal  in  reverberatory  furnaces. 
On  the  other  hand,  stream  tin,  free  from  such  impurities^  was  smelted  in 
blast-furnaces  with  charcoal,  yielding  a  metal  which  from  its  great  purity 
was  worth  £12  a  ton  more  than  ordinary  mine  tin.  The  following  is 
his  description  of  smelting  in  the  blast-furnace  as  then  practised :  ^ — "  The 
furnace  itself  for  blowing  the  tin  is  called  the  castle  on  account  of  its 
strength,  being  of  massive  stones  cramped  together  with  iron  to  endure 
the  united  force  of  fire  and  air.  This  fire  is  made  with  charcoal  excited 
by  two  large  bellows,  which  are  worked  by  a  water-wheel,  the  same  as 
at  the  iron  forgea  They  are  about  8  feet  long  and  2^  wide  at  the 
broadest  part  The  fire-place,  or  castle,  is  about  6  feet  perpendicular, 
2  feet  wide  in  the  top  pari,  each  way,  and  about  14  inches  in  the  bottom, 
all  made  of  moorstone  and  clay  well  cemented  and  cramped  together. 
The  pipe  or  nose  of  each  bellows  is  fixed  10  inches  high  from  the  bottom 
of  the  castle  in  a  large  piece  of  wrought-iron,  called  the  earth-eye*  The 
tin  and  charcoal  are  laid  in  the  castle  stratum  super  stratum  in  such 
quantities  as  are  thought  proper ;  so  that  from  8  to  12  cwt  of  tin,  by  the 
consumption  of  18  to  24  sixty-gallon  packs  of  charcoal,  may  be  smelted 
in  a  tide  or  twelve  hours  tima  These  bellows  are  not  only  useful  for 
igniting  the  charcoal,  but  they  throw  in  a  steady  and  powerful  air  into 
the  castle,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  smelts  the  tin,  forces  it  out 

1  *  MiiMnlogU  CornufcieiMii,'  p.  IM. 
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also  through  a  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  castle,  about  i  iaches  high 
and  I J  inch  wide,  into  a  moorstone  trough  6^  feet  high  and  1  foot  wide, 
called  the  float,  wlience  it  is  laded  into  lesser  troughs  or  moulds,  each  of 
which  contains  about  3  cwts.  of  metal  called  slabs,  blocks  or  pieces  of 
tin,  in  which  size  and  form  it  is  sold  iu  every  market  in  Europe." 

In  the  Er^ebirge,  a  blast-fatnace  about  10  feet  in  height  ia  employed. 
The  sides  are  formed  of  large  pieces  of  granite,  and  the  hearth  is  a  block 
of  the  same  material,  lined  with  brasque,  and  having  a  considerable  fall 
towards  the  breast  The  fused  matter  escaping  from  this  cavity  flows 
continuously  into  au  exterior  basin  lined  with  brasque.  This  is  furnished 
with  a  tap-hole,  by  which  its  contents  may  be  withdrawn  into  a  small 
iron  vessel  heated  by  a  separate  fire  and  placed  at  a  lower  level     The 
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charcoal  and  ore  are  introduced  by  successive  charges,  and  the  blast  ia 
furnished  by  a  small  blowing-machine.  The  sls^  produoed  float  on  the 
surface  of  the  metal  collected  in  the  basin,  whence  they  are  removed  by 
an  iron  hook  as  soon  as  they  have  sufGciently  solidified.  When  the 
reservoir  has  in  this  way  become  filled  with  metal,  the  tapping-hole  is 
opened  and  its  contents  are  run  into  the  iron  vessel,  where  the  process  of 
refining  is  conducted  by  boiling  with  green  wood  and  skimming.  The 
slags  are  divided  into  two  classes ;  the  richer  are,  without  any  meelumical 
preparation,  fused  with  succeeding  charges  of  ore ;  the  poorer,  after  being 
stamped,  are  washed  for  the  purpose  of  teparatiog  the  metallic  granules 
which  they  contain.  By  this  process  every  ton  of  tin  produced  requirra 
for  its  reduction  1^*^  ton  of  charcoal,  and  the  loss  of  metal  is  somewhat 
greater  than  in  the  reverheratory  fnmaca 

Peiak,  which  forma  a  portion  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  including 
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th«  district  of  Laroute,  annoallr  produces  above  7,000  tons  of  metallic 
tin,  exctasiyelf  derived  from  stream  tin  smelted  in  blast  furnaces. 

The  furnaces  employed  vary  considerably  in  form  and  dimenaiona, 
but  tbat  represented  in  vertical  section  by  fig.  144,  and  in  hori- 
zontal section  by  fig.  145,  is  generally  adopted  in  all  the  larger  metal- 
Itugical  establisbmenta  of  tbat  region.'  It  consists  of  brickwork,  A, 
standing  6  feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  and  having  a  width  of  7  feet 
6  inches.  This  encloses  a  nearly  semi-cylindrieal  cavity,  B,  18  inches  ia 
diameter  in  its  upper  portion,  but  gradually  diminishing  downwards 
ontil  it  terminates  at  the  breast  of  the  furnace  in  an  opening,  C,  only  6 
inchee  in  diameter.  In  front  of  this  is  an  inclined  float,  D,  the  lower 
portion  of  which  receives  the  fused  matter  issuing  from  the  furnace. 


Fig.  I4C— Tin  rurnaec,  Fomk ;  horliontal  aaotlDii. 

while  the  masonry  at  the  bock  is  raised  4  feet  above  its  top,  and  thus 
wrves  as  a  support  for  the  charges,  which  rest  against  it  The  mouth  of 
tbis  fomace  is  reached  by  means  of  steps,  E,  arranged  on  either  side  of 
it,  and  at  the  buck  a  tuyer,  F,  passes  through  an  opening  left  for  that 
purpose.  This  opening  is  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  passage  of  an 
iron  rod,  in  case  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  should  become  clo^d,  but 
19  nioally  stopped  during  its  working  by  the  introduction  of  s  little  moist 
clay. 

The  blowing  apparatus,  G,  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  furnace,  and 

consiBts   of  a  wooden  cylinder   13   feet   in    length   and  16  inches  in 

diameter,  provided  with  a  piston  packed  either  with  feathers  or  with 

papeiL      On  the  side  of  the  cylinder  next  the  back  of  the  fnmace  is 

■  Ln  ICioM  d'^Uin  de  Pink  pu  ».  J.  ErrioKton  da  U  Croii,  p.  GO.    P«ri(,  1882. 
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an  air-way  4  inches  in  diameter,  which  at  its  two  extremes  com- 
municates with  the  cylinder  and  in  the  middle  with  the  tuyer.  The 
wooden  piston-rod,  which  is  about  20  feet  in  lengthy  is  well  greased,  and 
passes  through  a  closely  fitting  hole  in  the  end  of  the  cylinder.  At  each 
end  of  the  cylinder  is  a  valve  8  inches  square  opening  inward,  which 
alternately  opens  and  shuts  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston.  The  tuyer, 
which  is  made  either  of  iron  or  of  burnt  clay,  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
from  40**  to  45**,  and  is  directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  fore-breast 
The  blast  is  supplied  by  the  labour  of  three  men  working  together,  who 
are  relieved  every  hour,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  furnace  is  only 
worked  during  twelve  hours. 

The  operation  of  smelting  is  commenced  by  filling  the  furnace  with 
wood  and  charcoal,  which  is  ignited  and  allowed  to  burn  for  about  an 
hour;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  cavity  is  completely  filled 
with  charcoal  and  the  blast  applied.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  this  the 
first  ore,  which  is  damped  in  order  to  prevent  mechanical  loss,  is  thrown 
upon  the  fuel,  and,  subsequently,  charges  of  charcoal  and  mineral  are 
alternately  supplied. 

The  metal  and  slags  run  out  of  the  furnace  into  the  float,  D,  the 
slags  as  they  cool  being  removed  from  the  surface  of 'the  metal,  which  is 
from  time  to  time  laded  into  moulds  composed  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and 
sand.  The  blocks  of  tin  thus  made  usually  weigh  about  94  lbs.,  and  the 
production  of  the  shift  of  twelve  hours  is  about  2,900  lbs.,  with  an 
expenditure  of  an  equal  weight  of  charcoal 

The  slags  are  groimd  in  an  iron  mortar  by  a  pestle  worked  by  the 
foot,  which  in  form  closely  resembles  a  tilt-hammer,  and  the  beads  of 
metal,  separated  by  washing,  are  subsequently  run  down  in  a  shallow 
wrought-iron  pan  provided  with  a  fire-place,  which  is  heated  by  wood. 
These  granules  after  fusion  are  poured  into  moulds. 

Only  that  portion  of  the  Perak  tin  which  is  intended  for  the  Euro- 
pean markets  is  subjected  to  the  operation  of  refining,  which  is  carried 
on  exclusively  at  Penang.  In  order  to  effect  this  object  the  blocks  of 
unrefined  tin  are  melted  in  a  large  cast-iron  kettle,  with  a  fire  beneath 
it,  and  the  fused  metal  is  "tossed''  with  a  ladle  in  the  usual  way. 
After  a  final  skimming  the  metal  is  again  cast  into  blocks. 

In  some  of  the  smaller  establishments  on  the  Malayan  Peninsula 
the  furnace  is  made  entirely  of  clay  supported  by  wooden  binders. 
Furnaces  of  this  description  often  do  not  exceed  a  foot  in  internal 
diameter,  and  are  usually  about  3  feet  6  inches  in  height.  The  blast- 
furnace employed  in  8iam  consists  of  a  wrought-iron  jacket  lined  with 
clay  3  feet  in  height ;  the  internal  diameter  of  this  furnace  is  18  inches. 
The  method  of  procuring  a  blast  is  in  all  cases  the  same. 

Allots  op  Tik. 

Tin  is  extensively  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  tin-plate,  which 
is  thin  sheet-iron,  externally  coated  with  that  metal,  and  for  coating 
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copper  yessela.  Pewter  is  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  in  the  proportion  of 
four  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  Solders  are  also  alloys  of 
tin  and  lead  in  varying  proportions ;  fine  solder  is  composed  of  two  parts 
of  tin  and  one  of  lead ;  tin  solder,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  'of 
tin-plate,  consists  of  a  mixture  of  equal  proportions  of  the  two  metals ; 
plumber*s  solder  is  made  by  mining  together  one  part  of  tin  with  two 
of  lead. 

iBrge  type  is  made  of  an  alloy  of  lead  and  antimony  only,  but  tin 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  mixture  used  for  some  of  the  smaller 
descriptions.  Tin  alloyed  with  antimony  constitutes  Britannia  metcdj 
the  best  varieties  being  composed  of  tin  with  just  sufficient  antimony  to 
give  it  hardness. 

The  addition  of  bismuth  to  alloys  of  tin  and  lead  has  the  effect  of 
lowering  their  melting-point  to  an  extraordinary  degree ;  an  alloy  of  two 
parts  of  bismuth  to  one  of  lead  and  one  of  tin  melts  below  100"  G. 

Tin  combines  with  copper  in  all  proportions ;  ordinary  gunrmetdl  is 
a  mixture  of  10  per  cent,  of  tin  with  90  of  copper.  Genuine  brojize  is  a 
compound  of  copper  and  tin  only,  but  that  used  for  statuary  usually 
contains  a  certain  proportion  both  of  lead  and  zinc  BeLl-metai  is  a 
bronze  containing  a  very  large  proportion  of  tin.  "  Tom  of  Lincoln  "  is 
composed  of  22  per  cent,  of  tin  and  78  of  copper ;  "  Big  Ben  "  of  about 
24  per  cent  of  tin  and  76  of  copper. 
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Antimony  is  a  brilliant  metal,  of  a  white  colour,  slightly  inclining  to 
bine.  It  fuses  at  a  temperature  just  below  redness,  and  contracts  but 
slightly  in  becoming  solid 

It  is  extremely  brittle,  and  possesses  a  strongly  crystalline  texture,  so 
that  when  broken  it  exhibits  well-defined  facets,  indications  of  which 
may  be  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  cooled  ingot  It  is  slowly  but 
distinctly  volatile  at  a  white  heat  in  closed  vessels,  but  admits  of  being 
distiUed  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 

Antimony  is  not  sensibly  affected  by  exposure  to  air  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, but  is  rapidly  oxidized  when  exposed  to  it  in  a  state  of  fusion. 
When  fused  and  strongly  heated  antimony  is  allowed  to  fall  from  a  cer- 
tain height^  combustion,  accompanied  by  the  production  of  a  thick  white 
smoke,  immediately  takes  place.  This  white  vapour  is  chiefly  antimoni- 
ous  oxide,  B\0^ 

This  metal  does  not  occur  in  commerce  in  a  state  of  purity,  but  is 
contaminated  by  variable  quantities  of  iron,  lead,  arsenic,  and  sulphur. 
To  sepaiate  these,  it  may,  after  being  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  in  an  iron 
mortar,  be  intimately  mixed  with  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  nitre,  and 
subsequently  fused  in  an  earthen  crucible. 
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By  this  treatment,  the  imparities,  together  with  a  portion  of  the 
antimony,  hecome  oxidized,  and  on  breaking  the  vessel,  after  having 
allowed  it  to  cool,  the  antimony  is  obtained  as  a  metallic  button,  the 
surface  of  which  will  be  covered  with  a  fem4ike  ciystallization.  The 
purification  of  this  metal  may  likewise  be  effected  by  fusing  it,  when  in 
a  finely  divided  state,  with  a  small  quantity  of  antimonious  oxide.  Fine- 
ness of  grain  is  an  indication  of  the  purity  of  metallic  antimony. 

When  in  a  state  of  fine  division,  antimony  is  attacked  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas,  but  is  not  acted  on  by 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  When  attacked  by  hot  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  it  becomes  oxidized  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride. 
Nitric  acid  attacks  antimony ;  the  degree  of  oxidation  varying  with  the 
strength  of  the  acid.  Aqua  regia  attacks  antimony,  and  gives  rise  to 
the  formation  of  antimonious  chloride  (SbCls),  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid. 

On  electrolyzing  a  solution  containing  one  part  of  tartar  emetic 
and  four  parts  of  antimonious  chloride,  by  a  small  battery  of  two  ele- 
ments, antimony  forming  the  positive  and  copper  the  negative  pole, 
metallic  antimony  is  deposited  which  possesses  the  remarkable  property 
of  exploding  and  taking  fire  when  scratched  or  broken. 

Antimony  Ores. 

Antimony,  although  occasionally  found  in  a  native  state,  is  usually 
combined  with  sulphur,  and  is  often  associated  with  galena.  It  also 
exists  in  combination  with  both  oxygen  and  arsenic  Native  antimony 
crystallizes  in  forms  derived  from  the  rhombohedron,  and  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  small  quantities  of  iron  and  silver. 

Stibnitb;  Antimoine  eiUfurS;  Grautpiessglaserz,  Rhombic. — ^This 
substance,  which  is  almost  the  only  mineral  sufficiently  abundant  to  be 
regarded,  practically,  as  an  ore  of  antimony,  is  of  a  lead  or  steel-grey 
colour,  which  is  liable  to  tarnish  on  exposure. 

The  cleavage  is  parallel  to  the  shorter  diagonal,  and  the  crystals  are 
commonly  divergent,  columnar,  or  fibrous.  It  also  occurs  in  granular 
amorphous  masses.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  4*62  to  4*70;  its 
streak  has  the  colour  of  the  mineral  itself,  and  on  being  heated  on  char- 
coal before  the  blowpipe,  abundant  white  fumes  and  an  odour  of  sulphur 
are  evolved. 

This  ore,  which  is  commonly  associated  with  iron,  zinc,  lead,  silver, 
quartz,  and  sulphate  of  barium,  occurs  in  veins  traversing  granite,  clay> 
slate,  &c.  Its  most  celebrated  localities  were  formerly  Fel85b4nya  and 
Schemnitz,  in  Hungary;  Wolfsberg,  in  the  Harz;  and  Puy-de-D6me 
and  Cantal,  in  France.  Mines  of  sulphide  of  antimony  have  also  been 
worked  in  Spain,  Corsica,  and  in  the  County  of  ComwalL  Of  late  years 
the  chief  supply  of  antimonial  ores  has  been  obtained  from  Australia, 
Borneo,  and  Japan. 
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The  analysis  of  a  specimen  of  this  mineral  from  Westphalia  afforded 
Schnabel  the  following  results : — 

8b 72-02 

8 27*86 

Fe -18 

100-00 

It  Is  conseqnentlj  a  sulphide  of  antimony,  of  which  the  composition 
is  represented  hy  the  formula  Sb^Sy. 

Valentikits  ;  Antimonious  0}ude,  SbsO,,  occurs,  though  rarely,  as  a 
mineral,  in  shining  white  crystals  belonging  to  the  rhombic  system.  It 
is  found  in  veins  at  Przibram,  in  Bohemia ;  at  Braiinsdorf,  in  Saxony ; 
and  at  Malaczka,  in  Hungary.  Antimonious  oxide  also  occurs  in  regular 
octahedra  as  senarmorUHej  in  the  province  of  Constantine,  Algeria ;  it  is 
therefore  dimorphous.  Tetroxide  of  antimony,  sometimes  called  anti- 
monious acidf  Sbfii,  is  found  native  as  eervaniitef  or  antimony  ochre,  at 
Pereta,  in  Tuscany,  and  elsewhere.  Antimony  also  occurs  as  red  anti- 
mony, antimony  blende,  or  kermesite,  Sb30a.2Sbs83;  likewise  as  sulphide 
combined  with  other  metallic  sulphides,  particularly  with  those  of  lead 
and  silver. 

We  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  reliable  statistics  with  regard  to 
the  annual  production  of  antimony,  but  the  amount  raised  in  this  country 
is  exceedingly  small  The  imports  of  antimonial  ores  into  the  United 
Kingdom  are  now  chiefly  from  Borneo  and  Japan. 

Assay  of  Antimony  Ores. 

Dry  Assay. — ^From  the  great  volatility  of  this  metal  its  ores  must 
be  reduced  at  a  moderate  heat  For  the  purpose  of  assay,  ores  of 
antimony  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  the  first  comprehends  all 
eompounds  in  which  the  metal  is  either  native  or  combined  with  oxygen, 
and  in  which  little  or  no  sulphur  is  present;  the  second  consists  of 
sulphide  of  antimony,  and  all  other  antimonial  compounds  containing 
laige  quantities  of  sulphur. 

CUuB  1. — All  substances  belonging  to  this  division  are,  when  free 
from  earthy  or  siliceous  impurities,  readily  reduced  by  being  moderately 
heated  with  finely  divided  charcoal.  Their  assay  may  be  conducted  in  an 
earthen  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  without  the  addition  of  any  flux. 

As  the  volatility  of  this  metal  renders  it  necessary  to  avoid  the 
application  of  a  strong  heat,  when  the  ore  to  be  examined  is  contaminated 
with  siliceous  impurities  the  addition  of  a  suitable  flux  becomes  neces- 
sary. For  this  purpose  the  ore  may  be  either  intimately  mixed  with  two 
parts  of  black  flux,  or  with  one  part  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  0-25  of 
finely  powdered  charcoal.  In  this  case,  lining  the  crucible  is  unneces- 
sary, and  after  it  has  remained  in  the  fire  until  its  contents  are  in  a  state 
of  tranquil  fusion,  it  should,  on  being  withdrawn,  be  gently  tapped  against 
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some  hard  body,  to  collect  the  fused  metal  into  a  compact  button.  When 
the  cracible  has  become  cold  it  is  broken,  and  the  button  extracted  and 
weighed.  Care  is,  however,  necessary  in  detaching  it  from  adhering  slag, 
since,  from  its  brittleness,  it  is  liable  to  become  broken,  and  a  portion 
consequently  lost. 

This  method  is  likewise  applicable  to  substances  which,  although 
principally  composed  of  oxides  of  antimony,  nevertheless  contain  small 
quantities  of  sulphur ;  as  the  sulphide  yields  with  black  flux  just  one- 
half  of  its  antimony,  a  very  small  portion  only  can,  in  such  cases,  be 
retained  in  the  slags.  When  oxide  of  iron  is  present  in  the  sabstance 
treated,  that  metal  is  reduced  at  the  same  time  as  the  antimony,  and 
uniting  with  it  forms  an  alloy,  by  which  the  result  is  to  some  extent 
vitiated. 

Class  2. — The  assay  of  substances  belonging  to  this  class  may  either 
be  made  by  first  toasting  the  sulphide,  and  subsequently  fusing  the 
oxidized  residue  with  black  flux,  or  by  directly  fusing  the  crude  mineral 
with  the  addition  of  black  flux  and  metallic  iron  or  with  iron  scala  The 
roasting  of  sulphide  of  antimony  is,  from  its  fusibility  and  the  facility 
with  which  it  is  sublimed,  an  operation  requiring  much  care,  and  it  must 
consequently  be  conducted  at  a  very  low  heat,  and  be  constantly  kept 
stirred  with  an  iron  tod,  until  all  smell  of  sulphur  ceases  to  be  evolved. 
The  residue  is  then  fused  with  three  parts  of  black  flux,  and  a  button 
of  antimony  is  obtained,  as  in  the  treatment  of  oxidized  minerals  belong- 
ing to  the  first  class. 

The  antimony  contained  in  the  sulphide  of  that  metal  is  readily 
liberated  by  fusion  with  metallic  iron  in  a  state  of  fine  division.  The 
sulphide  of  iron  thus  produced  has,  however,  so  very  nearly  the  same 
density  as  metallic  antimony,  that  their  separation  can  only  be  obtained 
by  keeping  the  contents  of  the  crucible  for  a  considerable  time  in  a 
state  of  fusion.  When  this  precaution  is  taken,  two  distinct  buttons  are 
obtained  on  breaking  the  crucible ;  the  one,  which  is  at  the  bottom,  is  of 
a  white  colour,  and  crystallized  in  large  plates,  whilst  the  other  is  of  a 
bronze-yellow  tint,  and  consists  of  sulphide  of  iron  containing  slight 
traces  of  antimony.  These  ore  carefully  detached  from  one  another,  and 
the  button  of  antimony  weighed.  The  long-continued  heat  necessary  to 
produce  this  separation  has,  however,  the  efiect  of  causing  tiie  loss  of  a 
notable  amount  of  antimony  by  sublimation,  which  is  an  inconvenience 
tliat  cannot  be  entirely  obviated  by  the  most  careful  manipulation. 

In  operating  in  this  way,  it  is  of  importance  that  only  the  amonnt 
of  iron  necessary  to  combine  with  the  sulphur  present  should  be  added 
to  the  pounded  sulphide,  as  any  excess  of  that  metal  would  combine 
with  antimony,  giving  rise  to  an  antimonide,  which  would  contaminate 
the  reduced  metaL 

For  the  reduction  of  pure  sulphide  of  antimony,  42  per  cent,  of  iron 
in  the  form  of  filings  is  required ;  these  should  be  free  from  rust,  and  in 
the  finest  possible  state  of  division,  as  when  larger  pieces  are  employed  a 
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consideiable  amount  of  antimony  is  lost  by  volatilization  before  they  can 
be  folly  acted  upon  by  the  sulphide.  Cast-iron  must  not  be  employed 
for  the  reduction  of  sulphide  of  antimony,  as  it  is  not  only  less  readily 
acted  on  by  sulphur  than  is  wrought-iron,  but  the  slag  produced  adheres 
80  firmly  to  the  reduced  metal  as  to  be  difficult  of  removaL 

I^  instead  of  employing  iron  and  sulphide  of  antimony  alone^  a  certain 
proportion  of  carbonate  of  sodium  and  charcoal  be  added  to  the  contents 
of  the  crucible,  similar  results  are  obtained,  and  a  slag  is  produced  con- 
taining sulphide  of  iron  and  sulphide  of  sodium. 

A  good  mixture  for  this  purpose  consists  of  100  parts  of  sulphide  of 
antimony,  42  of  metallic  iron,  45  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  5  of  finely 
powdered  charcoal.  When  thus  treated  in  a  lined  crucible,  and  at  a 
moderate  temperature,  pure  sulphide  of  antimony  affords  from  65  to  67 
per  cent  of  metal 

Mitchell  states  that  the  best  method  of  assaying  sulphide  of  antimony 
is  to  mix  it  intimately  with  four  parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  to 
heat  it  gently  in  an  earthen  crucible.  The  heat  required  in  this  case  is 
80  extremely  low,  that  little  if  any  of  the  metal  is  lost  by  sublimation ; 
while  by  all  other  processes,  a  notable  quantity,  often  amounting  to  5  or 
6  per  cent,  is  driven  off  It  is  consequently  evident  that  the  dry  assay 
of  antimony  must  rather  be  considered  as  a  rough  commercial  approxi- 
mation than  as  being  exact  When  pure  sulphide  is  operated  on  its 
examination  will  be  of  but  little  value,  since  every  100  parts  of  that 
mineral  correspond  to  71*77  of  antimony. 

WxT  Assay. — The  volatility  of  antimony  and  of  its  sulphide  is  so 
groat  as  to  render  all  the  various  methods  of  estimating  this  metal  by 
fire  assay  unsatisfactory.  Even  when  the  antimony  is  present  in  the 
form  of  oxide  the  following  process  will,  however,  afford  accurate  results. 

The  ore,  after  being  pulverized  and  sifted  in  the  usual  way,  is  inti- 
mately incorporated  with  from  4  to  5  times  its  weight  of  a  mixture 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  sodium  carbonate,  placed  in  a 
covered  porcelain  crucible,  and  heated  over  a  gas-burner.  The  mixture 
is  thus  thoroughly  fused,  and  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  driven  off,  while 
any  oxide  of  antimony  present  is  converted  into  sulphide  of  antimony. 
This  sulphide  is  dissolved  in  the  alkaline  sulphide  formed,  and  leaves  the 
earthy  gangue  unattacked. 

The  crucible  and  its  contents  is  now,  after  cooling,  digested  in  hot 
water,  until  all  the  substances  soluble  in  that  menstruum  have  been  dis- 
solved, when  the  solution  is  passed  through  a  filter.  To  the  filtrate 
hydrochloric  acid  is  carefully  added  until  it  becomes  distinctly  acid,  and 
the  whole  of  the  sulphide  of  antimony,  together  with  a  considerable 
excesa  of  sulphur,  has  been  deposited. 

This  deposit  is  thrown  upon  a  weighed  filter,  washed  with  water  con« 
taining  a  little  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  dried  at  100"  C.  until  its  weight 
becomes  constant,  and  the  weight  of  the  filter  and  contents  noted.  A 
weighed  portion  of  the  dried  precipitate  is  now  transferred  to  a  small 
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porcelain  boat,  and  heated  first  gently,  and  then  to  a  temperature  of  200* 
to  230*  C,  in  a  piece  of  combustion-tubing  about  16  inches  in  length, 
through  which  a  current  of  carbonic  anhydride  is  continuously  passed. 
By  this  means  the  excess  of  sulphur  will  be  volatilized  and  carried  away, 
and  after  allowing  the  tube  to  cool,  while  the  current  of  gas  is  still  pass- 
ing through  it,  the  contents  of  the  boat  are  weighed  as  antimonious 
sulphide,  containing  71*77  per  cent,  of  metallic  antimony.  From  the 
weight  thus  found  is  calculated  the  percentage  of  antimony  contained  in 
the  ore ;  but  for  the  sake  of  verifying  the  result,  it  is  desirable  to  operate 
in  the  same  manner  upon  another  weighed  quantity  of  the  dried  precipi- 
tate obtained  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  original  solution. 
When  an  ore  contains  antimony  sulphide,  free  from  any  admixture 
of  oxide,  it  may  be  dissolved  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  to  which  a 
little  nitric  acid  has  been  added.  Dilute  slightly,  and  add  ammonia  and 
yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium ;  boil,  filter,  and  decompose  the  solution  by 
adding  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitated  antimonious 
sulphide  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  heated  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  carbonic  anhydride.  This  is  a  quicker  process  than  that  by  the 
mixture  of  sulphur  when  the  ore  contains  no  oxide  of  antimony  insoluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid. 

METALLURGY  OF  ANTIMONY. 

Liquation  of  thb  Sulphide. — From  the  fusibility  of  sulphide  of 
antimony,  its  separation  from  the  siliceous  and  earthy  gangues  with 
which  it  is  associated  is  often  effected  by  a  simple  liquation  conducted 
at  a  moderate  heat.  On  the  Continent  this  operation  is  often  carried 
on  in  vertical  retorts ;  but  in  this  country  a  reverberatory  furnace  has 
usually  been  employed. 

In  France,  the  separation  of  sulphide  of  antimony  from  its  associated 
gangues  is  sometimes  effected  by  means  of  an  apparatus  of  which  fig. 
146  represents  a  vertical  section.  For  this  purpose  the  mineral  is 
placed  in  large  earthen  retorts,  R,  of  which  four  or  more  are  set  in 
each  furnace.  An  aperture  is  left  at  the  bottom  of  each,  which  coire* 
sponds  with  a  similar  opening  in  the  tile,  by  which  they  are  supported 
and  to  which  they  are  luted.  Beneath  these,  in  separate  chambers,  C, 
are  the  earthen  pots,  P,  in  which  is  received  the  melted  sulphide  as  it 
descends  from  the  cylinders  above. 

The  fuel  consumed  is  wood,  and  the  sulphide  obtained  is  con- 
verted into  metallic  antimony,  by  roasting  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
and  subsequent  reduction  by  a  mixture  of  20  per  cent  of  pulverized 
charcoal,  saturated  with  a  strong  solution  of  sodium  carbonate. 

Rbduction  to  thb  Metallic  State  ih  Crugiblbs. — ^To  obtain 
metallic  antimony,  the  sulphide  is  sometimes  roasted  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace  until  the  sulphur  has  been  expelled,  and  a  grey  residue  remains. 
This  is  afterwards  mixed  with  one-tenth  its  weight  of  crude  tartar,  and 
reduced  in  earthen  crucibles.     The  metal  obtained  by  this  process  is, 
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Tith  the  exception  of  a.  certain  admixture  o(  iron,  tolerably  pure,  and  is 
lead;  for  the  market.  The  English  process  for  antimony-smelting  is 
conducted  in  laige  cnicibles  made  of  refractory  clay  mixed  vith  a  small 
proportion  of  plumbago,  which  are  heated  in  circular  wind-fumaces. 

In  order  to  obtain  metallic  antimony  from  its  sulphide,  by  the  English 
process,  three  distinct  operations  are  required,  namely.  Singling,  Doubling, 
■nd  Melting  for  etar-metal. 

The  furnaces  used  in  this  process  are  3  feet  in  depth  and  14  inches 
in  diameter.  The  crucibles  are  15  inches  in  depth,  10}  inches  wide  at 
top,  and  9  inches  at  bottom,  inside  measure ;  the  fuel  used  is  cok& 

Singling. — This  consists  in  fusing  40  lbs.  of  raw  ore  with  from  20  to 
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23  lbs.  of  tin-plate  clippings,  by  which  treatment  two  products,  sulphide 
of  iron  and  impure  metallic  antimony,  are  obtained.  In  some  cases  a 
■mall  quantity  of  slag  from  the  next  operation  is  added.  Each  fusion 
requires  about  \\  hour,  and  at  its  termination  the  charge  is  poured  into 
t  conical  mould,  and,  when  sufficiently  cold,  the  antimony  is  separated 
from  the  feirugiuous  matte  by  which  it  is  covered 

thubliag. — The  impure  metal  from  the  first  operation  is  subsequently 
fused  in  a  similar  crucible  with  the  addition  of  sodium  sulphate  and  a 
■mall  quantity  of  slag  from  the  third  process.  The  charge  of  each 
omcibla  is  80  lbs.  of  crude  antimony,  2  lbs.  of  salt-cake,  and  a  small 
qosntilj  of  slag  from  the  star-metaL  This  fusion  occupies  1  hour  and 
20minut«s. 

Melting  for  Mar-metal. — About  60  lbs.  of  the  metal  ofateined  from 
Ibe  doubling  process  ifioKl-Tn^oT)  are  broken  into  small  fragments,  to 
which  are  added  2  lbs.  of  pearlash  and  6  11m.  of  the  slags  obtained 
daring  a  previous  fusion  for  riar-  or  French-melaL  The  fusion  usually 
occupies  somewhat  less  than  one  hour,  and  when  it  is  completed  the  metal 
ii  cast  into  rectangular  ingots,  care  being  taken  that  each  shall  be  com- 
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pletely  coTered  "with  slag.     If  this  be  not  attended  to  the  necessaiy 
crystalline  suiface  is  not  obtained. 

Smslting  in  the  BlabivFubnaob. — In  Bohemia  antimony  ores,  con- 
sisting of  sulphides  and  oxides,  mixed  with  a  considerable  proportion  of 
siliceous  waste,  are  smelted  in  a  blast-furnace  for  crude  antimony,  which 
is  subsequently  refined  in  a  reverberatory  furnace. 

The  average  composition  of  the  materials  forming  the  blast-fuinace 
charge  is  as  follows :  ^  — 
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The  furnace  has  a  round  stack  6  metres  in  height,  1*4  metre  in 
diameter  at  the  throat,  and  1  metre  at  the  hearth,  which  is  provided  with 
five  water-tuyers  and  three  outlets  for  the  molten  products — an  upper 
one  for  the  slag,  and  two  at  the  bottom.  Of  the  latter,  one  has  a  slight 
rise,  and  forms  the  ordinary  tap4iole  for  the  metal,  while  the  other, 
which  is  horizontal,  is  only  used  when  blowing  out  the  furnace. 

The  blast,  supplied  by  a  screw-blower,  amounts  to  15  cubic  metres  per 
minute  at  30  cm.  water-pressure.  The  gases  are  collected  by  a  tube 
leading  from  the  side  of  the  furnace  a  short  distance  below  the  thioatw 
The  furnace  is  kept  continuously  in  blast  for  three  weeks,  and  smelts 
about  19  metric  tons  of  materials  daily. 

The  smelting-mixtures  are  of  two  kinds,  whose  compositions  are  as 
follows : — 


A. 

B. 

Kilof. 

Kilos. 

Calcined  dressed  ore« 550 

600 

Calcined  liquation-residues 

k                    4 

750 

600 

Ores  balled  with  lime     . 

• 

200 

*•• 

Flue-stuff  balled  with  lime 

100 

■  »• 

Eaw  ore         .        .        . 

■                  •  •• 

100 

Oxidized  ore  .... 

t 

•  «  ft 

100 

Raw  Uquation-restdaes  . 

•                  ««• 

100 

Limestone      .... 

t 

600 

800 

Foul  furnace-slags 

1 

400 

400 

Refining-slagB 

1                     i 

*                  ••• 

900 

Crude  antimony,  Metal  No.  IIL    . 

4 

»                  *  •  • 

100 

1  '  Stahl  und  Eisen,'  vol.  vi.,  z886.  p.  63. 
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The  moet  favourable  result  is  obtained  when  these  mixtures  are  used 
altemateljy  two  charges  of  A  being  followed  bj  one  of  B. 

Lime  is  used  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent  to  ball  up  part  of  the 
washed  ore  to  a  compact  mass,  and  some  of  the  flue-stuff  is  similarly 
treated,  but  with  7  per  cent,  of  lime.  This  is,  however,  only  necessary 
at  starting,  as  it  is  found  that  when  the  furnace  has  been  blowing  for 
eight  or  ten  days  the  materials  may  be  charged  in  powder  without  in 
any  way  injuring  its  working. 

The  products  of  the  blast-furnace  are  crude  metallic  antimony,  slag, 
and  Hue-stuff.  The  first  is  divided  into  three  classes,  of  the  following 
avenge  composition : — 

No.  L  No.  II.  No.  III. 

Sb 90-02  73*80  6504 

Fe 6-28  16-66  28-80 

8 2-86  8-42  1046 

The  first  two  qualities  are  sent  to  the  refinery,  while  ]No.  IIL  goes 
back  to  the  blast-furnace.  The  relative  proportions  are:  No.  I.,  82*5; 
^0.  IL,  9*0 ;  and  No.  III.,  8'5  per  cent,  of  Uie  total  production  of  the 
fumacei 

The  slags  produced  vary  slightly  in  accordance  with  the  smelting- 
mixtures.     Thus — 

SiOi 46-9  45-9 

GaO U^  81-4 

FeO 151  19-9 

Sb 0-5  0-9 

The  first  is  produced  from  the  mixture  A,  and  the  second  from  B. 

There  is  very  little  flue-dust  produced  in  the  blast-furnace,  the  bulk 
of  that  product  being  derived  from  the  preliminary  operation  of  calcining 
the  dressed  ores.  This  is  done  in  a  single-bedded  reverberatory  furnace 
8  metres  long  and  2  metres  broad,  with  five  working-doors  on  one  side, 
heated  with  brown  coal,  which  is  burned  upon  a  step  grate.  The  produce 
is  about  1,200  kilos,  per  day.  The  ore,  which  is  charged  in  quantities  of 
200  kilos,  at  a  time,  dots  and  softens,  giving  off  a  large  quantity  of 
sulphurous  acid  as  soon  as  it  attains  a  red  heat,  but  subsequently  again 
becomes  dry,  and  when  fuUy  roasted  is  in  the  state  of  powder.  The 
average  time  that  a  charge  remains  in  the  furnace  is  twenty  hours. 

The  refining  of  the  crude  metal  is  conducted  in  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace with  an  iron  bed  4  metres  long  by  2*5  metres  broad,  covered  with 
a  layer  of  fire-clay  0*28  metre  thick.  Brown  coal  is  used  upon  an  ordi- 
nary grate.  The  working-door  is  on  one  side  and  the  tapping-hole  at  the 
end  of  the  bed.  The  gases  on  their  way  to  the  chimney  pass  under  an 
iron  x^te,  on  which  the  moulds  for  the  refined  metal  are  placed  in  order 
to  warm  them.  The  charge  consists  of  450  kilos,  of  No.  I.  metal  and  50 
kilos.  No.  IL,  the  first  being  coarsely  broken ;  while  the  second  is  in 
powder,  to  which  are  added  42  kilos,  of  sulphate  of  soda,  5  kilos,  of 
charcoal-dust,  and  150  kilos,  of  unroasted  ore.     The  operation  lasts  ten 
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hours,  and  a  final  slag  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  3*40  kilos,  of  car- 
bonate of  potash  and  2*60  kilos,  of  carbonate  of  soda,  1  kilo,  of  raw 
and  6  kilos,  of  calcined  crude  regulus  (eliquated  sulphide  of  antimony), 
and  12  kilo&  of  the  same  slag  from  previous  operations.  The  refined 
antimony  (star-metal)  contains  as  impurities : — 

As 0-380 

Fe 0-062 

Ag 0-006 

S 0720 

The  brittleness  of  this  metal  prevents  its  being  extensively  employed 
in  a  pure  state,  but  its  alloys  are  much  used.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  type  metal  Antimony,  in  the  form  of  a  soluble  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony and  potassium,  is  the  tartar  emetic  of  the  apothecary.  Antimony, 
with  a  mixture  of  lead,  forms  type  metal  and  the  alloy  on  which  music 
is  engraved  A  similar  mixture  is  much  used  in  alkali-works  in  making 
pumps  and  taps  for  raising  and  drawing  off  acids. 


AESENIC. 

Arsenic  is  a  brittle  metal,  of  a  steel-grey  colour,  possessing  a  strong 
lustre.  When  heated  to  180°  C,  it  sublimes  without  first  entering  into 
fusion,  and  when  oxidation  takes  place  at  the  same  time  emits  an  odour 
resembling  that  of  garlic  In  close  vessels  it  may  be  sublimed  without 
change ;  but,  if  air  be  admitted,  it  is  rapidly  converted  into  araenious 
oxide.  When  exposed  to  air  and  moisture,  it  usually  acquires,  on  its 
surface,  a  dark  film,  which  is  only  superficial ;  it  has,  however,  been 
observed  that  some  specimens  may  be  kept  in  open  vessels  for  several 
years  without  losing  their  lustre,  while  others  are  in  a  short  time 
oxidized  throughout  their  whole  substance,  and  fall  into  powder.  This 
difference  has  been  accounted  for  by  supposing  arsenic  to  exist  in 
two  allotropic  conditions,  but  it  is  equally  possible  that  difference  of 
structure  alone  may  sufficiently  explain  the  phenomenon.  The  arsenic 
deposited  in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  receivers  in  which  it  is  collected  is 
of  a  whiter  colour  than  the  other,  and  is  highly  crystalline ;  that  found 
in  the  cooler  portions  of  the  receivers  is  amorphous,  darker  in  colour, 
and  more  readily  oxidized. 

Arsenic  is  combustible,  and  bums  with  a  bluish  white  flame,  and  the 
formation  of  arsenious  oxide  AssO^.  This  oxide,  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  '^  white  arsenic,'^  is  the  most  common  preparation  of  this 
metal  It  is  obtained  by  roasting,  in  a  reverberatory  or  other  fuinacey 
ores  containing  arsenia 

Obbs  of  Absbkio. — The  white  arsenic  of  commerce  ia  procured 
during  the  treatment  of  arsenical  ores  of  tin,  cobalt^  and  copper,  and  to 
some  extent  also  by  roasting  arsenical  pyrites. 
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AssAT  OF  Absbnigal  Ores. — ^Digest  the  finely  pulverized  ore  in  strong 
nitric  acid  until  all  action,  on  the  addition  of  fresh  acid,  is  at  an  end. 
Evaporate  nearly  to  dryness,  to  expel  excess  of  nitric  acid,  dilute  mode- 
rately with  water,  and  filter.     The  filtrate  will  contain  the  arsenic  in  the 
form  of  arsenic  acid,  probahly  with  sulphuric  acid,  resulting  from  the 
oxidation  of  sulphur.     Solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  is  added,  and  a  mixture 
of  arsenate  and  sulphate  of  lead  thrown  down.     The  liquid  is  removed 
by  decantation,  and  the  precipitate  digested  with  weak  nitric  acid  by 
which  the  arsenate  of  lead  is  dissolved,   while  the  sulphate  of  lead 
remains.     This  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  filtrate  neutralized 
with  sodium  hydrate,  which  throws  down  arsenate  of  lead ;   this  must 
be  collected,  dried,  and  weighed.     Every  100  parts  of  this  precipitate 
conesponds  with  22*2  of  metallic  arsenic,  or  29  parts  of  arsenious  oxide. 
The  above  process,  which  is  comparatively  expeditious,  is  recommended 
by  Mitchell  in  his  "  Manual  of  Assaying,"  but  the  writer  has  not  had 
occasion  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  results  obtained.     Arsenic  may  be 
estimated  with  considerable  accuracy  as  an  ammonio-magnesian  arsenate ; 
bat  in  the  presence  of  iron  and  various  other  bodies,  the  operation  be- 
comes a  process  of  quantitative  analysis,  for  which  some  text-book  on  that 
subject  should  be  consulted. 

Manufactubb  op  White  Arsenic. — None  of  the  makers  of  white 
arsenic  in  Devon  or  Cornwall,  excepting  the  Great  Devon  Consols  Com- 
pany, manufacture  it  directly  from  raw  ore;  the  grey  flue-deposit  from  the 
tin  mines  is  generally  employed.  At  Devon  Consols  raw  ore  is  roasted 
in  the  Oxland  and  Hocking  calciner,  and  much  of  the  arsenic  produced  is, 
without  further  preparation,  sufficiently  pure  for  the  market  When 
any  of  it  is  found  to  be  a  little  grey  in  colour  it  is  re-sublimed. 

A  common  reverberatory  furnace  is  used  for  the  re-sublimation  of 
crude  arsenic,  but  to  prevent  discolouration  by  smoke,  either  coke  or 
anthracite  is  used  as  fueL  A  large  proportion  of  the  sublimed  white 
arsenic  is  deposited  in  an  amorphous  state,  hut  some  of  it  is  found  in  the 
fonn  of  octahedral  crystals.  The  whole  is  ground  between  French  burr- 
stones,  and  packed  in  casks  for  the  market.  All  the  white  arsenic  pro- 
duced in  this  country  comes  from  Devon  and  ComwalL 

Freshly  prepared  arsenious  oxide  is  perfectly  colourless  and  trans- 
parent, hut  becomes  opaque  by  exposure.  It  is  largely  employed  hy 
glass-makers,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  emerald  green.  The  annual 
production  of  arsenious  oxide  in  this  country  is  about  5,000  tons. 

Prefabation  of  Metallio  Absekio. — Arsenious  oxide  when  heated 
with  carbonaceous  matter  becomes  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  Metallic 
arsenic  is  prepared  either  by  the  reduction  of  arsenious  oxide,  or  hy  the 
direct  decomposition  of  arsenical  pyrites  at  a  high  temperature  in  retorts, 
which  are  usually  arranged  in  a  gsdlery. 

At  Altenberg,  Saxony,  a  mixture  of  1  cwt.  of  arsenious  oxide  with  j^  a 
cubic  foot  of  powdered  charcoal,  is  submitted  to  reduction  and  sublima- 

2  I 
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tion  in  iron  retorts.     A  charge  so  constituted  necessitates  the  consump- 
tion of  8  cubic  feet  of  large  coal  and  3^  cubic  feet  of  slack. 

At  Beichenstein,  in  Silesia,  the  Idllingiie  (Ee^,)  operated  on  con- 
tains about  23  per  cent,  of  arsenia  The  furnaces  employed  for  working 
these  ores  have  each  twenty-six  glazed  earthen  tubes  or  retorts,  vary- 
ing in  length  from  26  to  28  inches,  and  5  inches  in  diameter ;  thej  are 
provided  with  receivers  resting  upon  masonry  supports.  Of  these 
twenty-six  retorts,  thirteen  are  placed  on  either  side  of  the  furnace, 
seven  in  a  lower  row  and  six  in  the  intermediate  spaces  above.  The 
chamber  enclosing  the  receivers  is  provided  with  an  iron  door,  which  is 
kept  shut  till  the  close  of  the  operation ;  the  products  of  combustion 
escape  through  apertures  in  the  arch,  which  is  covered  by  a  conical 
chimney,  like  that  placed  over  a  steel  cementation -furnace.  Each 
furnace  is  charged  with  5  cwts.  of  ore,  which  in  the  course  of  ten  hours 
yield  100  lbs.  of  arsenic,  of  which  about  90  Iba  are  sold  in  the  light- 
coloured  crystalline  state,  and  the  remainder  as  dark-grey  arsenic. 

Arsenic  is  used  in  small  quantities  in  the  preparation  of  varioas 
alloys,  and  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  shot  When  a  sniall 
quantity  of  this  metal  is  mixed  with  lead,  it  is  found  not  only  to  impart 
to  it  a  certain  degree  of  hardness,  which  is  advantageous,  but  it  likewise 
gives  it  a  tendency  to  form  into  regular  globules,  which  facilitates  the 
manufacture. 


zmc. 

Although  ores  of  zinc  have  been  employed  from  remote  antiquity  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  copper  into  brass,  the  metal  itself  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  in  £urope  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  as  we  find  it  first  distinctly  mentioned  by  Paracelsus, 
who  died  in  1541.  It  is,  however,  stated  by  Beckmann  and  others  to 
have  been  first  described,  under  the  name  of  marchasita  aurect,  in  the 
thirteenth  century  by  Albert  of  Bollstadt,  commonly  known  as  Albertos 
Magnus.  Its  colour  is  bluish  white,  and  when  recently  broken  it  presents 
a  brilliant  crystalline  surface.  At  ordinary  temperatures  zinc  is  a  brittle 
metal,  but  when  heated  to  between  100°  and  150"*  C.  it  becomes  both 
ductile  and  malleable.  When  the  heat  is  increased  to  about  205*  it  is 
again  brittle,  and  may  at  this  temperature  be  readily  pulverized  in  an 
iron  mortar.  Zinc  fuses  at  about  412"  C,  and  when  slowly  cooled 
exhibits  a  highly  crystalline  texture*  The  zino  of  commerce,  known  as 
MpeUeTy  is  not  chemically  pure,  but  is  invariably  contaminated  with  the 
presence  of  various  other  metals,  such  as  lead,  cadmium,  and  iron.  The 
following  analyses  of  commercial  zinc  from  various  localities^  giv«n  by 
Schiitzenbezger,  show  that  lead  is  its  chief  impurity  : — 


ZINC. 
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Sileria. 

Bldbetg. 

P«nnsylTania. 

New  Jersey. 

niinois. 

Zn         .        .        . 

Pb         .        .        . 

Cd         .        .        . 

'Fa         ... 

1 

07-471 
2-308 

traces 
0-136 

08-054 
1'563 
0-282 
0  101 

00*082 

*•• 

o-bis 

00-076 

•  •  • 

d-624 

00-878 
0-508 
0-078 
0*041 

1 

Belgian  zinc  contains  about  0*3  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  is  free  from 
arsenia  The  proportion  of  arsenic  contained  in  commercial  zinc  does 
not  nsoallj  exceed  0*000097  per  cent  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the 
zinc  of  commerce  is  sufficiently  pure  for  ordinary  purposes. 

When,  however,  it  is  to  be  employed  for  the  purposes  of  toxicological 
investigation  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  free  from  both  arsenic  and 
sulphur,  and  some  process  of  purification  becomes  necessary.  This  may 
be  accomplished  by  a  method  recommended  by  Gunning,  which  furnishes 
zinc  containing  a  little  lead,  but  perfectly  free  from  arsenic  and  sulphur. 
In  order  to  purify  zinc  by  this  method,  granulated  zinc  and  a  mixture  of 
sodium  carbonate  with  sulphur  are  arranged  in  alternate  layers  in  a 
crucible.  This  is  heated  until  its  contents  have  become  fused,  and  the 
metal,  freed  from  the  adhering  slag,  is  again  melted  with  a  little  litharge, 
by  which  the  last  traces  of  sulphur  are  removed. 

Instead  of  operating  as  above  described,  a  mixture  of  four  parts  of 
zinc  filings  and  one  of  nitre  may  be  heated  together  in  an  earthen 
crucible.  Deflagration  takes  place,  all  the  arsenic  and  a  portion  of  the 
zinc  becomes  oxidized,  and  the  unoxidized  zinc  collects  in  the  form  of  a 
button  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  Distillation  in  an  earthen  retort 
removes  any  remaining  traces  of  iron. 

Zinc  thus  treated  still,  however,  retains  traces  of  lead,  and  to  obtain 
the  metal  in  a  perfectly  pure  state,  it  is  necessary  to  distil  a  mixture  of 
pure  zinc  oxide  and  sugar-charcoal  in  a  porcelain  retort. 

When  a  brilliant  surface  of  clean  and  poHshed  zinc  is  exposed  to  dry 
air,  it  remains  unchanged  at  common  temperatures;  in  a  damp  atmosphere, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  tarnished  and  soon  acquires  a  grey  colour  from  the 
formation  of  a  superficial  coating  of  oxide.  When  heated  in  contact  with 
air  at  a  temperature  sensibly  above  its  point  of  fusion,  it  takes  fire,  and 
bums  with  an  extremely  vivid  white  flam&  The  brilliancy  of  this  flame 
is  caused  by  the  combustion  of  metallic  zinc,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
formation  of  zinc  oxide,  ZnO,  the  fiares  zind^  nil  alburn^  or  lana  phUo- 
iophiea  of  the  early  chemists,  a  body  which  may,  practically,  be  con- 
sidered as  fixed  at  ail  temperatures.  This  becoming  white  hot  communi- 
cates to  the  flame  its  peculiar  intensity  of  colour.  Oxide  of  zinc  obtained 
by  this  means  is  largely  employed,  when  ground  with  oil,  as  a  pigment, 
in  lieu  of  white  lead ;  from  its  perfect  whiteness,  as  well  as  from  the 
cixcumstauce  of  its  not  becoming  blackened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it 
is  for  many  purposes  to  be  preferred  to  the  different  preparations  of  lead. 
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Zinc  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen  gas ;  the  action  of  these  acids  is  more  energetic  on 
ordinary  commercial  zinc  than  on  that  which  is  chemically  pure.  This 
metal  decomposes  water  with  the  formation  of  zinc  oxide  and  the  evola- 
tion  of  hydrogen ;  when  zinc  is  in  a  state  of  fine  division  this  reaction 
commences  at  a  temperature  slightly  exceeding  100**  C.  The  very  finely 
divided  metal  which  is  condensed  in  the  sheet-iron  drums  fixed  upon  the 
clay  adapters  of  zinc-retorts,  known  by  the  name  of  gria  de  zinc,  possesses 
remarkable  properties,  due  to  its  extreme  state  of  division,  and  is  employed 
as  a  reducing  agent  in  various  chemical  operationa  This  material,  although 
containing  various  impurities,  decomposes  water  even  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. A  specimen  of  this  substance,  analysed  by  Aldendorf,  afforded 
the  following  results : — 

Zn 89-90 

.      Pb 2-47 

Cd 4-09 

ZnO 49-76 

ZnCOs 3-29 

Insolable  residue 0*89 

99-90 
The  above  analysis  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  typical  of  this  product, 
since  the  samples  usually  differ  only  with  respect  to  the  relative  amounts 
of  zinc  and  zinc  oxide  present. 

Zinc  is  also  soluble,  with  liberation  of  hydrogen,  in  boiling  solutions 
of  potash  or  soda.  If,  at  the  same  time  that  the  zinc  is  inserted  in  the 
alkaline  solution,  a  slip  of  iron  be  placed  in  contact  with  it  in  the  same 
liquid,  the  decomposition  of  water  may  be  effected  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. In  this  case  the  zinc  alone  is  attacked,  the  iron  merely  serving 
as  the  negative  element  of  a  voltaic  couple,  by  the  action  of  which  the 
decomposition  is  much  facilitated. 

Zinc  is  largely  employed  in  the  form  of  sheets  for  covering  houses  and 
for  making  gutters  and  spouts ;  also  for  casting  imitation  bronzes,  for 
galvanizing  sheet-iron,  and  as  a  constituent  of  brass. 

Zinc  Ores. 

Zinc  usually  occurs  in  combination  with  either  sulphur,  oxygen,  car- 
bonic acid,  silica,  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  also  occasionally  found  asso- 
ciated with  alumina,  as  in  a  variety  of  the  species  spinel  Before  the 
blowpipe  the  ores  of  zinc  are  almost  completely  infusible,  but  when 
strongly  heated  on  a  charcoal  support,  give  off,  with  greater  or  less  facility, 
fumes  of  zinc,  which  becoming  oxidized  are  deep  yellow  when  hot,  and 
are  deposited  on  the  cooler  parts  of  the  charcoal  as  a  white  incrustation. 

The  zinc  of  commerce  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  natural  carbonates 
and  silicates  of  this  metal,  and  from  the  native  sulphide,  or  blende.  The 
ores  of  zinc  occur  either  in  veins  traversing  the  older  rocks,  or  in  floors 
and  bunches  in  more  recent  formations.     The  first  mode  of  occunence 
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is  perhaps  the  most  frequent,  hut  the  more  recent  deposits  are  generally 
mofit  productive. 

Natitb  Zing. — ^A  specimen  of  native  zinc  is  stated  to  have  been  found 
near  Melbourne,  Victoria,  in  a  cavity  in  basalt ;  but  the  occurrence  of 
this  metal  in  the  native  state  requires  confirmation. 

Sbd  Zino  Orb;  Zincite;  Zinc  oxyde  ferrifire)  Zinkoxyd,  Hexa- 
gonal— ^Red  oxide  of  zinc,  ZnO,  although  rarely  occurring  in  the  crystal- 
line form,  has  sometimes  been  met  with  in  crystals  belonging  to  the 
hexagonal  system.  It  is  found  at  Mine  Hill,  Stirling  Hill,  &c,  in  New 
Jersey,  where  it  is  associated  with  franklinite,  willemite,  and  calcite. 

An  analysis  of  this  mineral  by  Whitney  gave : — 

ZnO 9619 

Mo^Os 8-70 

99-89 

Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  5*4  to  5*7 ;  lustre  adamantine  ;  affords 
when  scratched  an  orange-yellow  streak;  colour  red,  of  various  hues, 
sometimes  inclining  to  yellow.  It  possesses  distinct  cleavages,  is  brittle, 
and  presents  a  subconchoidal  fracture. 

Alone,  before  the  blowpipe,  this  mineral  is  infusible,  but  with  the 
addition  of  borax  a  yellow  transparent  glass  is  obtained.  Its  surface 
becomes  dull,  and  ultimately  white,  by  exposure. 

A  specimen  of  this  mineral,  of  extreme  purity,  and  weighing  16,400 
lbs.,  was  forwarded  to  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 

Zino  Blbnde;  Zinc  std/ure',  Blende.  Cubic,  tetrahedraL — This 
mineral  occurs  either  massive,  or  in  dodecahedra,  octahedra,  and  allied 
forms.  Streak  white  to  reddish-brown.  Colour,  resin-yellow  to  dark- 
brown  or  black ;  specimens  having  a  green  or  a  red  tint  are  occasionally 
met  with.  Lustre  waxy  or  resinous,  and  when  recently  broken  a  brilliant 
and  frequently  submetallic  surface  is  obtained.  Specific  gravity  3*7  to 
4-2.  This  ore,  when  of  a  dark  colour,  contains  sulphide  of  iron,  and  the 
red  variety  is  sometimes  associated  with  as  much  as  5  per  cent  of  cad- 
mium sulphide.  When  beatod  alone,  or  with  the  addition  of  borax, 
before  the  blowpipe,  it  is  infusible ;  when  a  charcoal  support  is  employed, 
it  yields  metallic  fumes,  resulting  in  a  deposit  of  oxide  of  zinc. 

Blende  occurs  in  rocks  of  all  ages,  and  is  often  associated  with 
ores  of  lead,  as  also,  though  less  frequently,  with  those  of  iron,  copper, 
tin,  and  silver.  The  blende  found  in  this  country  is,  from  the  amount 
of  iron  sulphide  it  contains,  usually  of  a  dark  colour,  and  is  hence  called 
Black  Jack  by  English  miners.  This  sulphide  is  found  abundantly  in 
Cornwall,  Cumberland,  and  Derbyshire,  as  well  as  in  Transylvania, 
Hungary,  the  Harz,  and  elsewhere. 

A  transparent  variety  of  a  bright-yellow  colour  accompanies  boumo- 
nite  and  fahlerz  at  Elapnik  in  Transylvania ;  still  more  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  an  olive-green  tint  are  procured  from  Schemnitz  in  Hungary ; 
transparent  red  blende  occurs  in  Spain ;  whilst  Sweden,  Bohemia,  and 
Saxony  furnish  brilliant  brown  and  black  crystals  of  this  mineral 
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The  zinc  and  sulphur  of  which  this  mineral  is  composed  are  conk- 
bined  in  the  proportion  of  1:1,  and  its  composition  will  consequently 
be  expressed  by  the  formula  ZnS. 

Two  analyses  of  this  substance  from  different  localities  afforded  the 
following  results : — 


Suli>hide  of  S9nr, 

.in  Crystals ; 

ArfTedsoD. 

Lunellitr,  from 
England ;  Berthier. 

Zn      .... 
Fe       .        .        .        . 
S         .        .        .        . 

66-84 
88-66 

61-5 

4-0 

83-0 

100-00 

98-5 

From  the  diflficulties  formerly  experienced  in  its  metallurgical  treat- 
ment, this  mineral  was  until  a  comparatively  recent  date  but  sparingly 
employed  as  an  ore  of  zinc,  although  after  careful  roasting,  it  yields,  by 
distillation  with  carbonaceous  matter,  a  large  proportion  of  the  metal  it 
contains. 

Carbonai'EOP  Zino;  Calamine;  Smtthsonite;  Zinc  carbonate ;  Zinka- 
path.  RhombohedraL — This  substance  is  found  in  crystals,  in  concre- 
tionary and  compact  masses,  and  in  pseudomorphic  forms.  When  pure, 
its  colour  is  yellowish- white :  but  when  much  contaminated  with  iron,  it 
is  frequently  brown  or  reddish-brown. 

Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  pearly ;  streak  white ;  cleavage  parallul 
to  the  faces  of  the  rhombohedron.  Specific  gravity  from  4*00  to  4-45, 
Smithson,  who  analysed  two  specimens  of  this  mineral  from  Derbyshire, 
found  them  to  contain  : — 


1.' 

S. 

ZnO    .... 
COj    .... 

65-20 
84*80 

64-64 
85-86 

100-00 

100  00 

The  composition  of  this  mineral  is  represented  by  the  formula 
ZnO.COs,  or  ZnCO,.  It  is  soluble  in  acids  with  evolution  of  carbonic 
anhydride ;  when  strongly  heated  before  the  blowpipe,  that  gas  is  elimi- 
nated and  oxide  of  zinc  remains.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
ores  of  zinc,  and,  together  with  the  silicates  with  which  it  is  almost  in- 
variably associated,  is  extensively  employed  for  the  production  of  that 
metal.  A  compact,  fibrous,  semi-transparent  variety  of  this  mineral,  of  a 
pale-yellow  colour,  and  disposed  in  concentric  laminse,  occurs  at  Alston. 
Moor  in  Cumberland,  where  it  is  found  associated  with  blende  and 
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galena  in  calcareous  rocka  It  is  likewise  found  in  Derbyshire,  as  also 
in  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  in  Greece,  in  Siberia,  Hungary,  Silesia,  Carin- 
thia,  and  near  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Silicate  of  Zino;  Electric  Calamine;  Zinc  oxyde  silici/ire. 
Rhombic,  hemimorphic. — This  mineral  was  for  a  long  time  confounded 
with  carbonate  of  zinc,  although  they  differ  materially  from  one  another 
both  in  their  chemical  and  physical  properties.  It  occurs  in  mam- 
millated,  butryoidal,  and  fibrous  forms;  also  massive,  granular,  and 
crystallized. 

Its  usual  colour  is  white,  with  sometimes  a  bluish  or  greenish  shade, 
also  yellowish  to  brown.  Streak  white.  Transparent  or  opaque; 
▼itreous  lustre  and  uneven  fracture.  Specific  gravity  3*3  to  3 '6. 
Crystals  of  this  mineral,  when  heated,  become  electric,  and  the  same 
effect  is  sometimes  produced  by  friction. 

Specimens,  analysed  by  Hermann  and  Schnabel,  gave  the  following 
results: — 


From  Nertachinsk. 
Hermann. 

From  Santander. 
Schnabel. 

SiOs    .... 
ZnO    .... 

HgO     .... 
JTOsOs  .... 

25-96 

65-66 

8-38 

•  •  • 

2874 

66-25 

8-34 

1-08 

100-00 

99-41 

The  composition  of  this  mineral  may  be  represented  by  the  formula 
Zn,Si04.H20,  or  2ZnO.SiO2.Aq.  This  is  a  valuable  ore,  and  is  commonly 
associated  with  the  carbonate  in  deposits  containing  ores  of  iron  and 
lead,  together  with  sulphide  of  zinc  Considerable  quantities  occur  at 
Bleiberg  and  Eaibl  in  Carinthia,  as  also  at  Freiburg  in  Breisgau,  at  R^z- 
b&nya  in  Hungary,  Tarnowitz  in  Silesia,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  Concentric  botryoidal  masses  are  also  found  in  the 
Mendip  Hills,  and  at  Wanlockhead  in  Dumfriesshire.  Pseudomorphous 
eryttals  of  the  same  substance  occur  in  some  parte  of  Derbyshire,  and  at 
Schemnitz  in  Hungary.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  decrepitates,  intumesces, 
and  loses  its  transparency.  When  reduced  to  fine  powder,  it  is  soluble 
in  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  on  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat, 
and,  on  cooling,  silica  is  deposited  in  a  gelatinous  state. 

WiLLBHiTB;  Anhydrow  SiliecUe  of  Zinc  ;  Troostite.  Rhombohedral. 
•—This  mineral  occurs  in  minute  crystals,  massive,  disseminated  in  grains, 
and  fibrona  Lustre,  vitreo-resinous.  Colour,  whitish-  or  greenish- 
yellow,  to  green  or  brown,  when  impure;  streak  uncoloured;  trans- 
parent to  opaque;  specific  gravity,  3*89 — 4-27;  brittle,  with  sub- 
oonohoidal  fracture. 
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The  following  analyses  of  specimens,  from  Stirling,  N.J.,  are  by 
Yanuxem  and  Keating,  who,  together,  first  descrihed  this  mineral : — 


1. 

2. 

SiOa  .... 
MnaOs                        .  ) 
FeaOs        .        .        .  J 
ZuO  .... 

25-44 

6-50 

68-06 

26-00 
\  2-66 
j             -67 

71-88 

100-00 

99-66 

From  analyses  of  this  mineral  the  formula  2ZnO.SiOa,  or  Zn,Si04, 
may  be  deduced.  Willemite  occurs  at  VieiUe-Montagne,  near  Moresnet, 
and  at  Stolbei^,  near  Aix-la-Ghapelle ;  at  Raibl,  in  Carinthia ;  in  Servia, 
and  in  Greenland.  In  New  Jersey,  at  Franklin  and  Stirling,  it  occurs 
in  such  quantities  as  to  constitute  an  important  ore  of  zinc.  A  variety 
known  as  Troostite  is  found  in  the  last-named  localities,  in  crystals  of 
as  much  as  6  inches  in  length  by  1  inch  in  diameter,  imbedded  in 
franklinite  or  calcite.  The  following  minerals,  although  interesting  to 
mineralogists,  are  not  found  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  of  any  metal- 
lurgical importance  : — 

SuiiPHATB  OF  Zinc;  Godarite;  White  vitriol;  Zinc  sulfaie;  Gos- 
larit  Rhombic.— Its  formula  is  ZnO.SOj.THjO,  or  ZnSO^.THjO.  It 
is  a  soluble  salt  of  a  white  colour,  and  is  usually  associated  with  blende, 
by  the  oxidation  of  which  it  is  probably  produced.  It  occurs  at  Holy- 
well in  Wales,  at  Goslar  in  the  Harz,  at  Fahlun  in  Sweden,  and  at 
Schemnitz  in  Hungary. 

OxTSULFHiDB  OF  ZiNO  ;  VoltzUe  /  Leberblende. — In  implanted  spheri- 
cal globules ;  colour,  dirty  rose-red  to  yellow.  Its  composition  may 
be  expressed  by  the  formula  4ZnS.ZnO.  A  rare  mineral  occurring  at 
Pontgibaud  in  France,  Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia,  and  in  CornwalL 

A  hydrous  phosphate  and  an  anhydrous  sulphate  of  zinc  are  also 
stated  to  occur. 

Distribution  of  Zing  Ores. 

Of  all  the  minerals  containing  zinc  four  only  are  of  much  general 
importance  to  the  metallurgist ;  these  are  blende,  calamine,  and  the  sili- 
cates of  zinc.  These  ores  are  derived  from  two  distinct  sources,  namely, 
from  mineral  veins  and  from  irregular  deposits.  First,  those  which  occur 
in  the  older  formations  in  veins,  generally  associated  with  other  metallic 
sulphides ;  blende  is  the  most  abundant  ore  of  this  class.  The  second 
group,  which  includes  the  most  important  ores,  occurs  chiefly  in  calca- 
reous or  dolomitic  rocks,  often  belonging  to  the  Carboniferous  system. 
These  ores  are  usually  either  intercalated  with  the  strata,  or  occur  in  the 
form  of  irregular  masses.  By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  zinc  ore 
raised  in  Europe  is  obtained  from  Greece,  Germany,  Belgium,  Spain, 
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Sweden,  and  the  Island  of  Sardinia ;  that  produced  by  other  countries 
being  comparativelj  unimportant.  The  chief  deposits  of  Germany  are 
situated  in  Upper  Silesia,  some  also  occurring  in  the  Rhenish  provinces 
and  in  Westphalia.  The  most  important  Belgian  deposits  are  those  be- 
longing to  La  YieiUe-Montague,  La  Nouvelle-Montagne,  and  the  Soci^t^ 
Metallurgique  Austro-Belge.  The  Mineral  Statistics  for  1884  show  that 
the  qnantity  of  zinc  ores  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  that  year 
amounted  to  25,563  tons,  equivalent  to  9,919  tons  of  metallic  zinc ;  of 
this  quantity  5,364  tons  were  raised  in  England,  chiefly  in  the  counties 
of  Cornwall,  Devon,  Cumberland,  and  Salop;  14,467  tons  were  obtained 
from  Wales,  chiefly  from  Denbighshire,  Cardiganshire,  Flintshire,  and 
Montgomeryshire.  The  Isle  of  Man  during  the  same  year  produced  5,685 
tons ;  Ireland,  47,  and  Scotland  none.  The  principal  zinc-works  in  this 
country  are  situated  at  Swansea,  and  in  the  counties  of  Durham,  Denbigh, 
and  Flint  The  ores  treated  include  blende,  chiefly  obtained  from  various 
lead  mines,  together  with  calamine  and  silicate  of  zinc.  The  two  latter 
are,  for  the  most  part,  the  produce  of  foreign  mines,  considerable 
quantities  of  carbonate  being  imported  from  Spain,  Greece,  and  Sardinia, 
whOe  silicates  are,  to  a  small  extent,  derived  from  other  sources.  The 
United  States  of  America  annually  yield  large  quantities  of  zinc  ore. 

The  following  table  gives  the  production  of  spelter  (crude  zinc)  for 
the  several  years  indicated.  The  data  relating  to  the  production  of  zinc 
in  Europe  are  those  of  M.  Saint-Paul  de  Sin^ay,  Director-general  of  the 
Vieille-Montagne  Co. ;  the  American  statistics  are  derived  from  official 
returns. 

pBODucmoK  or  Spilteb. 


iseo. 

1860. 

1870. 

1876. 

1880. 

Tons. 

1888. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Upper  Silesia 

40,354 

85,480 

36,518 

48,128 

65,487 

69,846 

Rhenish  Provinoe  anc 
Westphalia 

^ 1       8,592 

16,647 

18,006 

25,896 

27,107 

85,546 

Vieille-Montagne 

28,925 

80,592 

42,112 

41,618 

44,690 

48,861 

Other  Belgian  Works. 

9,144 

18,485 

14,476 

18,836 

26,700 

85,625 

SociM       Spain     . 

1,777 

1,825 

8,048 

8,000 

4,000 

5,047 

Astarienne    France   < 

1                      •  •  ■ 

••  • 

■  •  • 

5,311 

8,591 

11,423 

Other  French  Works 

k                      •  •  • 

500 

500 

1,500 

8,000 

•  •  • 

England     . 

6.104 

6,523 

16,000 

15,903 

22,000 

25,581 

Poland 

1,600 

8.000 

8,625 

8,000 

4,463 

4,544 

Austria 

Totals  for  Europe  . 

1,500 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

3,199 

3,199 

97,896 

108,502 

135,285 

158,687 
14,345 

209,187 
21,054 

239,672 
30,591 

United  States  of  A 

1 

Totals  for  the  Wor 

1 

merica  . 
Id  . 

•  • 

•  • 

178,082 

280,241 

270,263 
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Assay  of  Zinc  Ores. 

The  zinc^yielding  materials  which  are  likely  to  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  metallargist  may  be  classified  as  follows :  — 

1.  Ores  of  zinc  in  which  the  metal  exists  in  the  form  of  oxide,  un- 
combined  with  silica. 

2.  Ores  in  which  zinc  is  present  as  oxide,  but  wholly  or  in  part  com- 
bined with  silica. 

3.  Ores  in  which  this  metal  exists  wholly,  or  in  part,  combined  with 
sulphur. 

The  estimation  of  the  amount  of  zinc  contained  in  an  ore  of  that 
metal  may  be  effected  either  by  dry  or  by  humid  assay.  The  determi- 
nation by  the  former  method  is  a  troublesome  and  uncertain  process, 
since  zinc,  being  volatile  and  oxidizable  at  high  temperatures,  cannot  be 
obtained  in  the  form  of  a  metallic  button,  as  in  the  case  of  the  more 
fixed  metals. 

FiRB  Assay. — Ores  of  the  first  class,  being  readily  reducible,  only 
require  to  be  mixed  with  carbonaceous  matter  and  heated  to  whiteness 
in  a  porcelain  retort.  The  metal  is  by  this  means  volatilized  and  con- 
denses in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  which,  during  the  operation,  must  be 
kept  open  by  the  occasional  insertion  of  an  iron  rod,  since  otherwise  an 
explosion  might  ensua  When  the  operation  is  completed,  which  is 
usually  the  case  in  about  an  hour,  the  retort  is  removed  from  the  fire  and 
laid  on  its  side  to  cool.  It  must  then  be  broken,  and  the  zinc  detached 
from  the  neck  as  completely  as  possible,  together  with  any  globules  which 
may  have  condensed  in  the  dome ;  this  separation  is  more  readily  effected 
if  the  neck  has  been  previously  coated  with  plumbago.  Any  zinc  which 
cannot  be  thus  mechanically  detached,  must  be  removed  by  immersing 
the  fragments  of  the  retort  in  hot  nitric  acid ;  the  solution  thus  obtained 
is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue,  of  nitrate  of  zinc,  being  converted 
into  oxide  by  ignition.  This  is  weighed,  and  four-fifths  of  its  weight 
added  to  that  already  obtained  by  weighing  the  zinc  obtained  in  the 
metallic  state. 

Ores  of  the  second  class  are  likewise  reducible  by  carbon,  but  it  is 
found  desirable  to  add  some  base,  such  as  lime,  which  combines  with 
the  silica  set  free  on  the  reduction  of  the  zinc  oxide,  forming  with  it  a 
fusible  slag. 

Ores  of  the  third  class  must^  previously  to  treatment  by  the  same 
process  as  those  of  class  1,  be  subjected  to  careful  roasting  to  &ee  them 
completely  from  sulphur.  To  prevent  clotting,  the  temperature  must  be 
kept  low  during  the  first  portion  of  the  process,  but  must  be  considerably 
raised  towards  the  end,  in  order  to  insure  decomposition  of  any  sulphates 
which  may  have  been  formed. 

HuHiD  Assay.  By  Diffbrbnob. — This  process  is  based  on  the  solu- 
bility of  zinc  oxide  in  solutions  of  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate, 
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and  is  not  suitable  for  ores  in  which  the  zinc  is  present  as  silicate,  upon 
which  the  above-named  reagents  have  but  little  effect.  On  this  account 
the  process  may  be  found  useful  in  determining,  approximately,  the 
amount  of  zinc  carbonate  present  in  an  ore  in  which  that  metal  also 
exists  as  silicate.  The  process  is  conducted  as  follows: — A  weighed 
quantity  of  the  ore  is  calcined  in  a  muffle  or  over  a  gas-flame  until  all 
volatile  matters  have  been  expelled.  The  calcined  ore  is  then  re- 
weighed,  placed  in  a  beaker  or  flask,  and  digested  for  about  half  an 
hour  with  a  solution  of  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate. 

The  insoluble  residue  is  collected  on  a  filter,  thoroughly  washed  with 
hot  ammoniacal  water,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  This  weight  de- 
ducted from  that  of  the  calcined  ore  employed  gives,  by  loss,  the  weight 
of  sine  oxide ;  from  which,  by  subtracting  one-fifth  for  oxygen,  we  get 
the  weight  of  zinc  present  as  carbonate  in  the  ore  operated  upon. 

If  the  ore  be  in  a  state  of  fine  division  and  tolerably  pure,  the  zinc 
oxide  may  be  almost  completely  extracted  by  ammonia  and  ammonium 
carbonate.  I^  however^  much  earthy  matt<er  or  oxide  of  iron,  more, 
especially  the  latter,  be  present,  some  of  the  zinc  oxide  is  retained  in  the 
insoluble  residue.  To  obviate  this  the  process  may  be  advantageously 
modified  as  follows: — After  calcination,  the  ore  is  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  a  little  nitric  acid ;  to  the  solution  obtained  ammonia 
and  ammonium  carbonate  are  added  in  excess.  The  insoluble  residue, 
tc^ther  with  the  precipitate  of  ferric  hydrate,  &c.,  is  collected  on  a 
filter,  washed  with  hot  ammoniacal  water,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed. 
The  difference  between  this  weight  and  that  of  the  calcined  ore  used 
indicates,  approximately,  the  quantity  of  zinc  oxide  dissolved.  By  this 
treatment,  not  only  the  zinc  originally  existing  as  carbonate,  but  also 
that  present  as  silicate,  is  removed ;  silicate  of  zinc  being  decomposed 
by  the  acids  employed. 

VoLUHiTRio  Assay. — ^The  volumetric  estimation  of  zinc  by  a  standard 
solution  of  sodium  sulphide  is  one  of  the  quickest  and  most  reliable 
methods  known,  and  is  therefore  commonly  used  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. When  sodium  sulphide  in  solution  is  added  to  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  zinc,  the  latter  metal  is  thrown  down  as  a  white  precipitate. 
By  using  a  standard  solution  of  sodium  sulphide,  the  quantity  of  zinc 
present  may  be  calculated  from  the  amount  of  the  solution  required  for 
its  precipitation.  Various  methods  have  been  employed  .to  determine 
when  the  whole  of  the  zinc  has  been  precipitated,  the  following  being 
those  most  usually  resorted  to.  The  first  of  these  will  generally  be  found 
very  convenient. 

Flakes  of  freshly  precipitated  ferric  hydrate  may  be  produced  in  the 
ammoniacal  solution  of  zinc  by  the  addition  of  ferric  chloride ;  these  will 
retain  their  colour  until  all  the  zinc  has  been  precipitated,  but  will 
blacken  directly  the  sodium  sulphide  is  in  excess.  Or  a  drop  of  the 
zmc  solution  may  be  transferred,  by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  to  a  piece  of 
lead-paper,  when  the  presence  of  excess  of  sodium  sulphide  will  be  indi*- 
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cated  by  the  blackening  of  the  paper.  Instead  of  this  a  drop  of  a  solation 
of  pure  nickel  sulphate,  or  lead  acetate,  may  be  placed  on  a  white 
porcelain  slab  and  touched  with  a  glass  rod,  which  has  previously  been 
dipped  into  the  zinc  solution.  If  there  be  any  excess  of  sodium  sulphide, 
a  black  precipitate  will  be  formed ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  a  portion  of  the 
zinc  still  remains  in  solution,  no  change  will  occur. 

The  preparation  of  the  necessary  re-agente  is  conducted  as  follows  : — 

Ferric  ChUnHde  Soluticm. — 3  grammes  of  iron-wire  are  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  and  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  diluted  to  one  litre. 
5  C.C.  of  this  solution  will  contain  about  0*015  gramme  of  metallic  iron. 

Solution  of  Sodium  Sulphide, — About  100  grammes  of  crystallized 
sodium  monosulphide  are  dissolved  in  about  2^  litres  of  distilled  water. 
The  solution  should  be  either  filtered  or  decanted,  in  order  to  free  it 
from  any  black  precipitate  which,  in  small  quantities,  may  be  formed ;  it 
is  then  ready  for  use.  Standardization  is  effected  by  dissolving  two  or 
three  pieces  of  zinc,  each  weighing  about  0*5  gramme,  in  hydrochloric  acid 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid ;  each  solution  is  put  into  a 
separate  flask  and  diluted  with  water  to  about  half  a  litre ;  ammonia  in 
excess  is  then  added.  Into  each  flask  5  c.c.  of  ferric  chloride  solation, 
to  which  ammonia  has  been  previously  added,  are  introduced.  Solution 
of  sodium  sulphide  is  now  allowed  to  run  slowly  from  a  graduated  burette 
into  the  cold  ammoniacal  solution,  which  must  be  kept  in  constant 
motion,  until  the  zinc  is  completely  precipitated  and  the  ferric  hydrate 
is  blackened.  The  number  of  divisions  of  the  liquid  which  have  been 
run  into  each  flask  is  then  read  ofi*,  and  the  mean  of  the  results  taken 
as  the  standard.  From  the  quantity  of  this  solution  required  to  precipi- 
tate a  known  weight  of  zinc,  the  weight  of  that  metal  which  each  ac.  of 
sulphide  solution  will  precipitate  is  readily  found 

When  sodium  monosulphide  is  unobtainable  about  300  grammes  of 
caustic  soda  may  be  dissolved  in  1  litre  of  water,  and  the  solution  divided 
into  two  equal  portions.  Through  one  of  these,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
passed  to  saturation  ;  the  other  portion  of  the  solution  is  then  added,  and 
a  preliminary  trial  of  the  strength  of  the  mixture  is  made.  It  may  then 
be  diluted  to  approximately  the  required  strength,  and  standardized  in 
the  usual  way. 

Estimation  of  the  Zinc  contained  in  an  Ore. — From  0'5  to  2  grammes 
of  the  pulverized  ore  are  heated  with  hydrochloric  and  a  litUe  nitric 
acid,  a  large  excess  of  acid  being  avoided.  When  the  decomposition  is 
complete,  the  solution  is  somewhat  diluted,  and  ammonia  and  ammonium 
carbonate  added  in  excess ;  it  is  then  kept  at  a  gentle  heat  for  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes,  filtered  into  a  flask,  and  the  residue  on  the  filter  well 
washed  with  hot  ammoniacal  water.  To  the  ammoniacal  solution  5  cc. 
of  the  ferric  chloride  solution  should  be  added.  It  is,  however,  prefer- 
able first  to  add  ammonia  to  the  5  cc.  of  ferric  chloride  solution,  and 
then  to  pour  the  liquid  containing  precipitated  ferric  hydrate  into  the 
ammoniacal  zinc  solution ;  this  mode  of  procedure  prevents  the  coagula- 
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tion  which  would  be  liable  to  occur  if  the  ferric  chloride  were  directly 
added.  When  the  solution  is  cold  the  sodium  sulphide  solution  is  gradu- 
ally run  in  from  a  burette,  until  the  zinc  is  completely  precipitated  and 
the  ferric  oxide  is  slightly  blackened.  The  number  of  divisions  of  the 
solution  run  in  is  now  read  off,  and  the  weight  of  zinc  which  that  quan- 
tity of  the  standard  solution  is  capable  of  precipitating  is  determined  by 
calculation  ;  the  result  being  the  quantity  of  zinc  contained  in  the  weight 
of  ore  employed.  During  the  addition  of  the  sodium  sulphide  solution 
the  contents  of  the  flask  must  be  kept  in  continual  agitation,  otherwise 
the  zinc  may  be  entirely  precipitated,  in  one  portion  of  the  solution,  and 
the  ferric  hydrate  blackened,  before  the  precipitation  of  the  whole  of  the 
zinc  has  been  effected.  Should  this  occur,  the  results  obtained  would  be 
entirely  nnreliable. 

Ores  of  zinc  are  frequently  contaminated  by  the  presence  of  other 
metals,  which  would  vitiate  the  assay  unless  previously  removed. 

Iron.  — When  this  metal  is  present  in  small  quantities  only,  the  assay 
may  be  made  without  filtration ;  it  is,  however,  preferable  to  filter  off  the 
ferric  hydrate  from  the  solution  of  zinc  in  ammonia  and  ammonium  car- 
bonate, and  to  add  to  the  filtrate  a  definite  amount  of  the  ferric  chloride 
solution.  When  the  quantity  of  iron  is  considerable  the  ferric  hydrate  is 
liable  to  retain  zinc  oxide  ;  in  this  case,  after  allowing  the  ferric  hydrate 
to  subside,  the  ammoniacal  solution  is  decanted,  and  the  former  again 
treated  with  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate  before  filtration. 

Manganese  is  sometimes  present  in  red  zinc  oxide,  &c.  On  the  addi- 
tion of  ammonium  carbonate,  the  manganese  is  not  completely  separated ; 
hut  its  complete  precipitation  may  be  effected  by  the  application  of  heat 
aod  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  bromine  to  the  ammoniacal  solution. 

Copper^  if  present  in  small  quantities,  communicates  a  blue  colour  to 
the  solution ;  it  may  be  removed  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sodium 
sulphide  solution  to  the  ammoniacal  zinc  solution,  whilst  hot,  until  the 
blue  colour  is  discharged.  The  precipitated  copper  must  be  separated  by 
rapid  filtration,  and  the  zinc  estimated  in  the  filtrate,  after  cooling,  in  the 
usual  manner.  If  copper  be  present  in  large  quantity,  the  ore  must  be 
treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  copper  thrown  down  by 
immersing  in  the  solution  a  clean  plate  of  iron.  The  precipitated  copper 
is  thrown  on  to  a  filter,  and,  if  necessary,  may  be  washed,  dried,  and 
weighed.  To  the  solution  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  added,  to 
peroxidize  the  iron,  and  after  adding  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate 
the  assay  is  proceeded  with  in  the  usual  manner. 

Lead  and  Cadmium  do  noi  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the  results, 
since  the  former  remains  partly  in  the  insoluble  residue,  as  sulphate,  and 
the  remainder  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  ammonium  carbonate, 
whilst  cadmium  is  insoluble  in  the  ammoniacal  solution. 

SUver  is  rarely  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  interfere  with  the 
assay,  but  if  necessary  it  may  be  separated  by  filtering  the  dilute  solution 
of  dnc  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  previous  to  adding  ammonia;  the 
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silver  will  thus  be  left  with  the  insoluble  residue  on  the  filter,  in  the 
form  of  chloride. 

METALLURGY  OF  ZINC. 

When  calamine  is  the  ore  operated  on,  it  is  first  submitted  to  calcina- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  less  compact  and  more  readilj  acted 
on  by  the  carbon  used  for  its  reduction,  while  at  the  same  time  carbonic 
anhydride  and  water  are  driven  off.  In  some  cases  the  larger  fragments 
of  ore  are  roasted  in  kilns,  the  calamine  being  interstratified  with  layers 
of  fuel.  A  modified  form  of  lime  kiln  having  an  independent  fire-place 
is  used  in  northern  Spain  for  this  purpose.  An  apparatus  of  this  descrip- 
tion will  yield  from  5  to  8  tons  of  calcined  calamine  in  twenty-four 
hours,  while  one  having  two  grates  will  calcine  as  much  as  10  tons, 
with  a  consumption  of  from  7  to  9  per  cent  of  coaL  This,  though  pos- 
sessing fewer  disadvantages  than  ordinary  kilns,  is,  nevertheless,  liable 
to  yield  a  product  of  which  the  degree  of  calcination  is  not  uniform. 

In  other  cases  the  calcination  is  conducted  in  reverberatory  furnaces, 
but  the  ore  must  not  be  in  large  fragments,  which  are  both  difficult  to 
turn  and  to  thoroughly  calcine.  The  furnaces  employed  are  of  the  ordi- 
nary reverberatory  description,  and  may  be  heated  either  by  an  inde- 
pendent fire-place  or  by  the  waste  gases  from  the  reduction-furnaces. 
When  the  latter  are  employed,  considerable  economy  of  fuel  is  the 
result,  but  the  draught  and  consequently  the  temperature  of  the  retorts 
nearest  the  calciner  are  liable  to  be  decreased. 

Silicates  of  zinc  are  not  always  calcined  previous  to  treatment  for 
the  metal  they  contain,  but  are  frequently  mixed  with  slaked  lime,  in 
addition  to  the  coal-dust  used  for  their  reduction. 

The  process  of  roasting  blende,  which  has  for  its  object  the  conversion 
of  zinc  sulphide  into  zinc  oxide  with  the  elimination  of  sulphurous  anhy- 
dride, is  by  no  means  so  easily  accomplished  as  the  calcination  of  cala- 
mine. When  blende  is  roasted  zinc  sulphate  is  formed,  and  this  can 
only  be  decomposed  by  a  strong  heat  Kilns  are  not  suitable  for  the 
roasting  of  blende,  but  they  are  occasionally  employed  for  a  preliminary 
heating  having  for  its  object  the  rendering  of  the  blende  more  friable. 
Boasting  can  only  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  after  the  blende  has 
been  reduced  to  a  uniform  coarse  powder. 

The  calcined  or  roasted  ore  is  reduced  to  powder  in  suitable  mills,  a 
coarser  powder  being  used  for  the  Silesian  than  for  the  Belgian  process. 
In  many  cases  roasted  blende  requires  no  further  crushing,  having  been 
ground  sufficiently  fine  previous  to  roasting.  The  calcined  ore  is  mixed 
with  a  proper  proportion  of  finely  divided  non-caking  coal,  by  which, 
when  strongly  heated,  the  production  of  metallic  zinc  is  determined. 
The  reduction  of  the  oxide  is  effected  at  the  expense  of  the  carbon  pre- 
sent, carbonic  oxide  is  evolved,  and  the  metaUic  zinc  liberated  is  con- 
densed in  proper  receivers  adapted  to  the  retorts  in  which  the  operation 
is  conducted. 


Ekousu  Pbocess. 

Id  1721  Henckel  published  his  discovery  of  the  fact  that  zinc  could 
be  obtained  from  calamine,  and  in  1742  Van  Swab  extracted  it  from  its 
ores  at  Westerwick  in  Dalecariia,  where  it  was  proposed  to  erect  works 
for  its  production  on  a  large  scale.  Dr.  Isaac  Lawson,  in  this  country, 
is  TepoTted  to  have  first  invented  a  practical  method  of  extracting  zinc 
from  calamine,  and  to  have  erected  works  for  that  purpose.  According 
to  Piyce,  linc-worka  were  Atst  erected  at  Bristol  by  Mr.  John  Champion, 
to  whom  a  patent  appeals  to  have  been  granted  in  1739. 

The  process  fonnerly  employed  in  this  country  for  the  rednction  of 
dnc  ores  is  known  as  distillation  $«r  descatgum,  and  was  conducted  in 
fumacea  in  many  respects  similar  to  those  used  in  glass-houses  for  the 


preparation  and  fusion  of  glass.  These  furnaces  were  either  square  or 
ronnd  in  horitontat  section,  but  that  represented  in  &g.  147,  which  was 
UBoally  preferred,  has  the  latter  form.  The  fire-place,  F,  was  raised  to 
a  convenient  height  above  the  ground,  and  was  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  arrangement.  Around  this  were  disposed  the  pots,  c,  which 
<rere  charged  with  the  mixture  of  ore  and  fine  coal  from  which  the  zinc 
was  distilled  The  conical  hood  was  pierced  with  openings,  d,  corre- 
sponding to  each  pot,  through  which  the  charge  was  introduced.  The 
totom  of  each  pot  was  fundshed  with  on  orifice,  which  waa  stopped  by 
•  plug  of  wood ;  this,  being  converted  into  charcoal  during  the  process, 
WIS  rendored  sufficiently  porous  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  volatilized 
nutsl,  but  at  the  same  time  prevented  the  escape  of  the  small  coal  or 
dlcioed  mineral.  Each  pot  was  covered  by  a  lid  secured  in  its  place 
by  a  luting  of  fin-day ;  the  volatilized  aiac  was  condensed  in  a  sheet-iron 
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tube  fitted  beneath  the  opening  in  the  bottom  of  each  pot     These 
tubes  were  made  in  two  portions,  the  shorter  being  funnel-shaped  and 
so  arranged  that  it  could  be  raised  or  lowered  in  order  to  keep  the  flange 
at  its  upper  end  in  close  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  pot     The 
longer  piece  of  tube  was  fitted  loosely  on  to  the  shorter,  but  was  not 
placed  in  position  until  the  zinc  began  to  distil  off.     The  condensed 
metal  fell,  in  the  form  of  drops,  into  an  iron  vessel,  r,  placed  for  its 
reception.     As  the  tubes  were  liable  to  become  choked  by  the  condensed 
metal,  it  was  necessary  to  clear  them  from  time  to  time  by  the  insertion 
of  a  long  iron  rod,  since  they  might  otherwise  become  entirely  closed, 
and  give  rise  to  explosions.     The  zinc  collected  in  the  form  of  drops 
and  fine  powder,  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  oxide,  was  afterwards 
melted  in  an  iron  pot,  set  in  brickwork,  and  heated  by  a  fire  beneath. 
The  dross  which  collected  on  the  surface  of  the  fused  metal  was  skimmed 
off  and  returned  to  the  pots  in  a  succeeding  operation,  while  the  zinc 
itself  was  cast  into  rectangular  slabs  or  ingots,  in  which  state  it  was  sent 
into  the  market      Five  distillations  were  made  by  a  furnace  of  this 
kind  in  fourteen  days,  in  the  course  of  which  5  tons  of  calcined  ore  were 
treated,  yielding  about  40  cwts.  of  metal.     About  25  tons  of  a  mixture 
of  binding  and  free-burning  coal  were  employed  in  the  extraction  of 
1   ton  of  metallic  zinc     The  duration  of  each  pot  was  calculated  at 
about  four  months ;   when  unfit  for  further  service,  they  were  removed 
through  apertures  made  in  the  surrounding  brickwork.    New  pots,  before 
being  set,  were  heated  to  redness  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  carried 
to  their  places  by  a  large  pair  of  iron  tongs  slung  in  chains,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  traveller  similar  to  that  used  for  replacing  glass-house  pots. 
When  set  in  their  places,  the  brickwork  was  repaired  and  a  cover  fitted 
in  the  usual  way.     At  the  close  of  each  operation,  the  crucibles  were  dis- 
charged by  removing  the  condensing-pipe  from  the  bottom,  and  with- 
drawing the   residue  through  the  aperture,  after  breaking  with  a  rake 
the  charcoal  by  which  it  was  partially  closed  during  the  process  of  dis- 
tillation.    Any  cracks  which  might  occur  in  the  pots  during  the  process 
were  stopped  with  fire-clay. 

The  consumption  of  fuel  in  this  apparatus  was  too  large  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  metal  obtained  to  enable  it  to  compete  with  the  Bel- 
gian and  Silesian  furnaces.  It  is  believed  that  the  English  zinc-furnace 
is  no  longer  anywhere  in  use,  although  it  was  seen  in  operation  by  Dr. 
Percy  so  recently  as  1859. 

Belgian  Process. 

Calamine,  which  also  occurs  abundantly  in  certain  Devonian  and 
Carboniferous  rocks  of  Belgium,  was  for  a  long  period  obtained  from 
deposits  at  Moresnet  in  the  neutral  territory,  and  was  employed  at  Stol- 
berg,  Li^ge,  Namur,  and  elsewhere  for  the  manufacture  of  brass  by 
cementation,  but  the  art  of  isolating,  on  a  commercial  scale,  the  peculiar 
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metal  which  by  uniting  with  copper  transfonned  it  into  brass  remained 
unknown* 

In  the  year  1805,  however,  the  Abb^  Dony,  who  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  what  had  been  done  by  others  in  the  same 
direction,  accidentally  produced  this  metal  When  endeavouring  to 
extract  sine  from  calamine,  by  fusion  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  it 
occotred  to  him  that  the  heat  applied  was  probably  not  sufficiently 
greats  and  he  consequently  added  coal-dust  to  the  mineral.  He  also 
built  into  the  side  of  his  furnace  an  ordinary  flower-pot  to  serve  as  a 
peep-hole  through  which  he  might  watch  the  various  changes  taking 
place  in  the  interior.  On  the  inside  of  this  flower-pot,  which  was  con- 
siderably cooler  than  the  furnace  itself,  drops  of  condensed  zinc  began 
plentifully  to  appear,  and  the  method  of  extracting  this  metal  by  distil- 
lation from  a  mixture  of  calamine  and  coal-dust^  by  the  Belgian  process, 
was  thus  established. 

In  the  year  1810  the  Abb^  Dony  associated  himself  with  a  "M. 
Chaulet,  and  erected  small  works  at  Li^ge,  but  in  1818  they  found 
themselves  completely  ruined,  and  were  obliged  to  dispose  of  their 
establishment  to  Dominique  Mosselman,  whose  representatives  in  1837 
founded  the  Yieille-Montagne  Company. 

The  first  furnaces  erected  at  Li^ge  contained  each  16  retorts  ov  pots, 
which  number  was  afterwards  increased  by  Mosselman  to  20.  The 
charge  of  such  a  furnace  was  500  kilo&,  and  the  production  of  metal 
200  kilos,  per  diem«  In  1840  it  was  considered  a  great  improvement 
had  been  made  by  arranging  these  furnaces  in  blocks  of  four,  each  con- 
taining 48  pots,  and  obtaining  a  daily  production  of  from  250  to  300 
kiloSb.  At  the  present  time,  with  about  the  same  consumption  of  fuel, 
and  only  a  very  slight  increase  in  labour-cost^  the  large  furnaces  at 
Angleur,  which  are  tiiie  direct  descendants  of  the  Dony  type,  yield  from 
1,300  to  1,400  kilos,  per  diem  from  each  face  containing  160  pots. 

CkUeination  of  Ores, — Up  to  the  year  1857,  the  ores  treated  at  the 
various  Belgian  zinc-works  consisted  exclusively  of  calamine,  with  a 
certain  amount  of  silicate  of  zinc,  but  since  that  period  large  quantities 
of  blende  have  been  employed.  The  ores  at  first  used  were  principally 
massive,  and  were  calcined  in  kilns  similar  to  those  constructed  for 
burning  lime,  but  when  poorer  material  was  enriched  by  crushing  and 
washing  it  became  necessary  to  employ  reverberatory  furnaces,  as  kilns 
are  not  suitable  for  the  calcination  of  finely  divided  stufEl  Calamine, 
when  heated,  loses  its  water  and  carbonic  anhydride,  and  is  converted 
into  zinc  oxide ;  hydrated  silicate  of  zinc  loses  its  water  only.  Blende 
is  transformed  by  roasting  into  oxide  of  zinc,  while  its  sulphur  passes  off 
in  the  form  of  sulphurous  anhydride.  Calamine  may  be  calcined  in  kilns 
with  an  expenditure  of  about  7  per  cent,  of  fuel,  but  in  the  reverberatory 
furnace  about  10  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  ore  will  be  required, 
and  the  total  cost  in  Belgium  amounts  to  about  4  f r.  50  c.  per  ton  of 
roasted  ore. 

2  K 
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Blende  is  roasted  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  "which  are  usually  pro- 
Tided  with  two  beds.  The  ore  to  he  calcined  is  first  finely  ground, 
and  then  spread  equally  over  the  surface  of  the  upper  bed,  where  it 
remains  twenty-four  hours,  and  is  turned  over  from  time  to  time.  After 
the  withdrawal  of  the  former  charge  the  ore  on  the  upper  bed  is  tzans* 
ferred  to  the  lower  one,  where  it  is  frequently  turned  over  so  as  to 
expose  every  portion  of  it  to  the  air.  The  formation  of  zinc  sulphate  is 
to  be  as  much  as  possible  avoided,  and  for  that  reason  the  ore  should 
not  come  in  contact  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  air.  When  an  ore 
contains  pyrites  it  becomes  more  or  less  fusible,  and  great  care  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  agglomeration.  In  order  to  decompose  any  sulphate  of 
zinc  formed  during  the  operation  it  is  necessary  that  the  charge  should  be 
very  strongly  heated  before  drawing,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  collected 
in  the  portion  of  the  furnace  lying  immediately  before  the  bridge.  This 
operation  is  somewhat  long  and  difficulty  but  as  the  presence  of  only  1  or 
2  per  cent,  of  sulphur  in  the  ore  causes  a  serious  loss  during  the  process 
of  reduction,  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  removed  as  completely  as 
possible.  The  consumption  of  fuel  is  about  one-fourth  the  weight  of  the 
ore  treated,  and  the  total  cost  is  estimated  at  15  1  per  ton  of  roasted 
blende. 

Messrs.  Hasenclever  and  Helbig  have  proposed  the  use  of  a  furnace 
by  which  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  in  the  blende  could  be  rendered  avail- 
able for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  generally  adopted.  Wlien  silver  is  present  in  blende  it  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  carried  off  during  the  operation  of  roasting.  It  is, 
however,  stated  that  the  addition  of  lime  or  sodium  carbonate  to  the  raw 
ore  to  a  great  extent  prevents  this  loss. 

Pots  or  Eetorts, — It  is  as  important  that  zinc -works  should  be  so 
situated  as  to  command  a  good  supply  of  refractory  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  pots  and  fire-bricks,  as  that  they  should  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  cheap  coaL  The  clay  employed  must  be  very  refractory, 
and,  as  a  rule,  should  contain  but  little  free  silica ;  that  from  Andenne 
is  usually  preferred. 

Tlie  pots  for  the  distillation  of  zinc  were  formerly  all  hand^made, 
but  are  now  manufactured  by  machinery,  by  which  they  are  not  only 
produced  at  a  cheaper  rate,  but  also  of  superior  quality.  A  mixture 
of  unburnt  and  burnt  clay  is,  after  drying,  ground  together  in  a  Yapart 
mill,  mixed  and  kneaded  in  a  horizontal  pug-tub,  and  finally  delivered, 
by  an  endless  screw,  upon  the  moulding-table.  The  section  of  the  pots 
is  either  round  or  elliptical,  and  they  are  made  by  forcing,  by  a  heavy 
rammer  worked  by  machinery,  the  prepared  clay  into  a  sheet-iron  mould 
of  the  proper  form,  opening  longitudinally,  and  lined  with  wet  canvas. 
In  this  way  a  sausage-6hap>ed  mass  of  clay  is  obtained  1*30  m.  in  length, 
which,  while  still  in  the  mould,  is  bored  by  machinery  to  within  0*03  m. 
of  its  lower  end;  if  round,  the  interior  diameter  is  at  Angleur  0*16 
m.,  or  if  oval,  0*16  m.  x  0*20  m. ;  the  thickness  adopted  at  the  same 
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vorks  being  0*03  m.  The  mould  is  now  opened,  the  canvas  around  the 
outside  of  the  pot  lemoyed,  and  the  pot  gradually  dried  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  delivery  to  the  zinc-furnace.  This  is  done  by  successively 
passing  it  through  a  series  of  stoves  of  which  the  temperature  pro* 
gressively  increases.  Elliptical  pots  are  made  in  moulds  having  the  form 
of  their  exterior,  while  the  interior  is  cut  out  by  two  parallel  borings 
intersecting  one  another  throughout  their  whole  length. 

In  many  of  the  zinc-works  the  pots  are  now  made  by  hydraulic 
power,  and  are  much  more  compact  and  durable  than  those  prepared  in 
any  other  way.  The  apparatus  employed  for  this  purpose  is  a  strong 
cast-iron  cylinder,  fixed  vertically,  of  which  the  interior  diameter  is  that 
of  the  exterior  of  the  pot  to  be  made.  In  this  is  an  annular  ram 
exactly  fitting  its  interior  surface,  while  within  it  is  a  cylindrical  ram 
liaving  the  dimensions  of  the  inside  of  the  pot.  Both  these  rams  work 
from  the  bottom  upwards,  and  the  top  of  the  external  cylinder  is  closed 
by  a  cover  securely  keyed  in  its  place.  In  order  to  make  a  pot  with 
this  machine,  the  cover  is  removed,  the  two  rams  lowered  together  to 
a  proper  distance,  and  a  roll  of  clay,  previously  prepared,  introduced. 
The  cover  is  now  keyed  in  its  place,  and  the  two  pistons  raised  so  as 
to  strongly  compress  the  clay.  By  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  taps,  the 
solid  ram  is  now  made  to  advance  by  increased  pressure,  displacing  the 
clay,  which,  having  no  escape,  forces  back  the  annular  piston  and  occupies 
its  place.  The  top  is  then  removed  and  the  annular  piston  raised,  press- 
ing the  pot,  which  can  be  cut  off  by  a  piece  of  wire  at  any  required 
length,  out  of  the  mould.  These  pots  are  usually  glazed  on  the  inside  by 
moistening  them  with  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt  before  firing. 

As  an  example  of  the  advantages  derived  from  machine-made  pots, 
in  addition  to  their  cheapness,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  consumption  of 
hand-made  pots  was  formerly  from  5  to  7  for  every  300  kilos,  of  zinc 
produced,  whereas  at  the  present  time  it  does  not  amount  to  much  more 
than  one-twentieth  of  that  proportion. 

Reduction  and  Distillation. — Zinc  oxide  is  reduced,  at  high  tempera- 
tares,  by  carbon  monoxide,  but  the  reverse  takes  place  at  a  red  heat ; 
metallic  zinc  reducing  carbon  dioxide  to  carbon  monoxide.  This  reaction 
gives  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  loss,  which  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by 
the  addition  of  a  large  excess  of  small  coal. 

At  a  red  heat  hydrogen  reduces  zinc  oxide  with  the  production  of 
watery  vapour,  but  the  reverse  reaction  may  take  place  at  the  same 
temperature.  In  order  that  the  volatilized  zinc  should  remain  in  the 
metallic  state  it  is  necessary  it  should  be  carried  off  by  a  rapid  current  of 
hydrogen. 

Silicate  of  zinc  is  entirely  reduced  by  carbon  at  a  high  temperature, 
but  in  practice  this  ore  sometimes  yields  little  more  than  one-half  the 
metal  it  contains,  with  the  formation  of  a  more  acid  silicate.  To  obtain 
the  beat  results  it  is  necessary  that  the  temperature  should  be  high  and 
the  heat  long  continued. 
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Zioc  being  a  volatile  metal,  it  is  always  obtained  hy  diEtillation 
The  only  tnetalluigicol  process  employed  ia  the  leductioa  of  eibd  oxide, 
or  silicate  of  sine,  in  close  veBsels  by  carbon.  A  wbite-red  heat  is 
necessaiy,  and  this  temperature  requires  to  be  kept  up  for  a  very  con- 
eidetable  time.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  reduction  is  imperfect,  the 
residues  sometimes  retaining  above  10  per  cent,  of  the  sine  contained  in 
the  ores. 

The  Belgian  procese'ia  chaiacterized  by  the  employment  of  distillatory 
apparatus,  consisting  of  fire-clay  tubes  oi  pots  supported  at  their  two 
extremities  by  the  walls  of  the  furnace  in  which  they  are  enclosed.      The 
general  arrangement  of  these  pots  is  shown  in  fig.  14S.     The  pots,  a, 
have  a  length  of  from  1*20  nt.  to  1*30  m.,  with  an  internal  diameter 
of  from  0-16  m.  to  020  m.,  theii  thickness  vaiying  from  0-026  m.  to 
0'040  m.     At  the  mouth  of  each  pot  is  placed  the  condenser,  consisting  of 
a  fire^^lay  receiver,  6,  with 
an  enlargement  for  retain- 
ing the  liquid  Einc      To 
this  is  attached  a  sheet- 
iron  drum,  c  of  variable 
form,  vhich  is  pierced  at 
its  extremity  by  a  small 
aperture  admitting  of  tlie 
escape  of  the  gases  gene- 
rated.     In   this   way    the 
PI,.  i*B.-lutort..  b™!™...  «.d  Drum..  condenser  is  protected  from 

the  air,  which  would  otherwise  bum  a  portion  of  the  zinc  produced. 

The  furnaces  are  usually  built  in  couples,  back  to  back,  the  refractory 
wall  between  the  two  being  common  to  both.  The  fire-chamber  is 
rectangular  with  vertical  sides,  and  encloses  a  lat^e  number  of  pots  placed 
across  it  with  their  closed  ends  resting  upon  ledges  in  the  back  wall, 
vhile  their  months  are  supported  on  fire-tiles  resting  upon  longitudinal 
cast-iron  bearers  supported  at  intervals  by  vertical  pillars. 

In  this  way  the  front  of  the  furnace  is  divided  into  a  series  of  rec- 
tangular spaces,  each  of  which  encloses  one  or  more  pots ;  these  ore  all 
slightly  inclined  from  behind  forwarda  The  heating  of  linc-fumaces  is 
accomplished  in  various  ways.  Formerly  they  were  heated  by  fire-placee 
situated  at  a  distance  of  about  a  metre  below  the  lowest  pots,  provided 
with  doors,  beneath  the  level  of  the  floor,  for  the  introduction  of  fuel. 
The  cinders  fell  into  an  ash-pit,  and  were  removed  through  an  arched 
passage  constructed  for  that  purpose.  The  flame  passed  around  and  be- 
tween the  pots,  and  the  products  of  combustion  escaped  to  the  chimney 
through  channels  situated  above  the  arch  of  the  furnace. 

Furnaces  are  now  built  much  larger  than  formerly ;  at  Angleur,  where 
they  are  constructed  in  couples,  they  have  a  fire-place  at  each  end,  and 
contain  160  pots  on  either  side.  The  pots  in  the  bottom  row  are  not 
charged  with  ore,  but  are  left  open  at  the  end  and  perforated  with  boles 
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to  SBppIy  heated  air  for  the  combustion  of  nBconsained  gases.  At  this 
establishment  the  three  lower  rows  of  working  pots  are  oyal  and  placed 
with  their  longer  axes  in  a  vertical  position,  while  all  above  them  are 
cylindricaL  The  first  four  rows  of  pots  only  are  provided  with  wrought- 
iron  drama  on  their  condensers,  as  the  upper  ones  are  not  sufficiently 
heated  to  require  them. 

Since  the  introduction  of  gaseous  fuel  for  metallurgical  purposes,  gas- 
furnaces,  in  accordance  with  the  systems  of  Boetius,  Siemens,  and  others, 
have  been  applied  to  the  distillation  of  zinc  with  satisfactory  results. 
The  Boetius  furnace,  of  which  fig.  149  is  a  vertical  and  fig.  150  a  transverse 
section,  from  an  excellent  article  on  zinc  by  M.  F.  de  Lalande,  published 
in  Wurtz's  '  Dictionnaire  de  Chimie,'  may  contain  147  pots  1*25  m.  in 
length  and  of  the  usual  diameter,  arranged  in  seven  rows  of  21  pots  each. 
The  furnaces  are  built  back  to  back  in  couples. 

The  cavity  of  the  famace,  which  measures  7  metres  in  length,  2*50 
m.  in  height,  and  1*20  m.  in  depth,  is  heated  by  two  Boetius  gas  pro- 
ducers, A,  placed  at  its  two  ends.  The  depth  of  these  is  1*20  m.,  and 
their  width  0*93  m.,  the  bottom  being  closed  by  parallel  inclined  fire- 
bars. The  fuel  is  charged  through  the  opening,  B,  and  the  producer  is 
constantly  kept  full  of  coal  up  to  the  charging-door.  The  supply  of  air 
is  regulated  by  horizontal  openings,  G.  The  gases  generated  enter  the 
fumaco  through  the  vertical  openings,  D,  which  measure  horizontally 
0*95  X  0*30  m.  In  the  brickwork  are  built  channels,  E,  which  at  F  are 
in  communication  with  the  arched  chamber,  Q,  and  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity are  connected  with  a  series  of  flues  constructed  in  the  brickwork 
below  the  pots.  The  cold  air  from  G,  passing  through  these  channels, 
becomes  heated,  and  escaping  into  the  vertical  flues  at  D,  meets  the  gas 
from  the  producers. 

In  order,  as  much  as  possible,  to  equalize  the  temperature  of  all  parts 
of  the  furnace  the  flame  which  circulates  around  the  pots,  Z,  enters  the 
opening,  I,  and  passing  off  through  the  flue,  K,  the  products  of  combus- 
tion escape  through  the  chimney,  T.  A  second  portion  of  ignited  gas 
envelops  the  pots,  m,  passes  through  the  channels,  n^  beneath  the  pots, 
into  the  flue,  o,  and  escapes  to  the  chimney  through  the  arch,  P.  A 
third  portion  of  the  inflamed  gases,  rising  in  the  furnace,  passes  through 
the  channels,  ^,  into  the  flue,  B,  and  thence  through  S  to  the  chimney,  T. 
It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  products  of  combustion  escape 
at  a  very  high  temperature,  which  results  in  a  considerable  loss  of  heat. 
This  waste  heat  has  sometimes  been  employed  for  the  calcination  of 
calamine. 

At  one  of  the  works  belonging  to  the  Yieille-Montagne  Company, 
the  Boetius  furnaces  have  been  replaced  by  others  heated  on  the  Siemens 
principle,  but  without  the  use  of  regenerators  for  heating  the  air  and 
gas.  The  large  amount  of  oxide  of  zinc  deposited  in  the  flues  through 
the  breaking  of  pots  renders  the  use  of  the  hollow  brickwork  regenerator 
extremely  difficult;  the  gas  therefore  is  taken  directly  from  the  pro* 
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dncere,  while  the  air  Ib  heated  hy  being  forced  by  a  fan  tbiongh  channels 
constructed  in  the  biickwotk  of  the  furnace. 


What«TeT  may  be  the  method  of  heating  employed,  the  process  of 
redaction  remains  always  the  same. 


-     »-i-;- 
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When  first  fired  the  apparatus  must  be  heated  very  slowly,  the  pots 
bemg  previously  introduced ;  those  required  to  replace  breakages  during 
the  progress  of  the  operations  are,  however,  supplied  from  a  special 
furnace  in  which  they  have  been  previously  heated  to  redness.  The 
calcined  ore  is  finely  ground  with  hidf  its  weight  of  a  non-caking  coal  in 
a  Yapart  or  other  suitable  mill,  and  introduced  into  the  pots  by  a  semi- 
cylindrical  iron  scoop.  The  charge  of  each  pot  consists  of  from  10  to  12 
kilos,  of  ore,  and,  in  order  to  chuge  the  upper  rows,  the  workmen  stand 
upon  a  rough  wooden  table  placed  before  the  furnace  for  that  purpose. 
When  the  pots  have  been  charged  the  receivers  are  luted  into  their 
places,  and,  if  necessaiy,  the  front  of  the  furnace  is  repaired  with  pieces 
of  brick  and  fire-clay.  The  sheet-iron  drums  are  not  added  until  after 
the  expiration  of  two  hours. 

Abomt  this  period  zinc  vapours  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  and  to 
bom  with  a  brilliant  greenish  flame,  at  the  extremity  of  the  condensers. 
The  first  portions  of  zinc  which  distil  over  become  partially  oxidized, 
and  are  deposited  as  a  grey  powder  in  the  sheet -iron  drums;  subse- 
quently the  greater  portion  of  the  metal  condenses  in  a  liquid  form  in 
the  cLay-condensers.  At  the  expiration  of  about  eleven  hours  the  opera- 
tion is  finished,  and  the  workmen  proceed  to  collect  the  last  portions  of 
metallic  zinc.  For  this  purpose  the  sheet-iron  drums  are  removed,  and 
placed  with  their  mouths  downwards  to  prevent  the  ignition  of  the 
finely  divided  zinc  which  they  contain.  Then,  with  a  semicircular 
iron-rake,  the  liquid  metal  is  withdrawn  from  the  condensers  or  receivers 
into  ladles,  from  which  it  is  transferred  to  moulds,  where  it  is  cast  into 
ingots,  each  weighing  about  20  kilos.  The  metal  is  collected  either 
two  or  three  times  during  the  working  of  each  charge.  Finally  the 
condensers  are  removed  from  the  mouths  of  all  the  pots,  which,  after 
being  emptied  by  the  use  of  an  iron  scraper,  are  again  filled,  and  the 
operation  is  recommenced.  A  portion  of  the  pulverulent  zinc  collected 
in  the  iron  vessels  is  ground  with  oil,  and  afterwards  sold  as  a  pigment. 
Some  of  it  is  used  for  the  reduction  of  indigo,  or  for  the  preparation  of 
hyposulphite  of  sodium,  but  the  greater  part  is  mixed  with  coal-dust^  and 
returned  to  the  pots  for  the  purpose  of  being  converted  into  spelter. 
Two  workmen  are  required  for  charging  and  discharging  every  50  pots 
contained  in  a  furnace,  and  in  case  of  the  mouth  of  a  condenser  becoming 
obstructed  it  is  opened  by  the  introduction  of  a  heated  iron  rod.  The 
cost  of  treatment  varies  slightly  at  each  works,  but  may  be  taken  approxi- 
mately at  85  fr.  60  c.  per  ton  of  50  per  cent  ore  treated.  The  consump- 
tion of  fuel  varies  from  six  to  seven  times  the  weight  of  the  zinc  pro- 
duced, and  the  loss  of  metal  is  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  that  contained 
in  the  ora 

The  principal  seats  of  the  zinc  manufacture  in  the  TJnited  States  are 
at  Newark,  Kew  Jersey;  Lasalle,  Illinois;  Lehigh,  Pennsylvania;  in 
Kansas,  and  at  St,  Louis  and  Carondelet,  in  Missouri  The  calcination 
of  calamine  k  chiefly  effected  in  kilns,  and  that  of  blende  in  reverberatory 
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furnaces.  The  reduction  of  the  calcined  ores  is  in  all  cases  effected  in 
furnaces  of  the  Belgian  type,  anthracite  being  the  fuel  generally  used. 
This  is  either  burnt  directly  or  in  gas-producers,  with  or  without  regene- 
rators. The  largest  furnace  in  America,  containing  408  pots  fired  by  gas 
without  regenerators,  is  at  Matthiessen  and  Hegeler's  Lasalle  Works. 

The  average  consumption  of  coal  in  producing  one  ton  of  zinc  at  the 
different  American  works  varies  from  5 '7  to  7*4  tons,  of  which  from* 4 "5 
to  5*5  tons  are  burnt,  and  1*2  to  1*9  ton  added  to  the  charges  of  ore  in 
the  pots. 

Zinc  White, — ^Zine  white,  which  of  late  years  has  been  much  em- 
ployed  as  a  pigment  instead  of  white  lead,  is  prepared  either  by  the 
combustion  of  metallic  zinc,  or  directly  from  ores  of  that  metaL  This 
substance  possesses  the  advantages  over  white  lead  of  being  comparatively 
innocuous,  and  of  not  becoming  discoloured  when  exposed  to  an  atmos- 
phere of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

When  made  directly  from  zinc  the  metal  is  heated  in  properly  con- 
structed vessels  to  near  its  point  of  ebullition,  when  it  takes  fire  and  is 
gradually  converted  into  a  fiocculent  white  oxide,  which  is  carried  off  by 
an  artificially  produced  current  of  air  through  large  sheet-iron  tubes  into 
a  series  of  chambers  divided  by  partitions  of  cotton  cloth.  By  this 
treatment  the  oxide  is  subjected  to  a  mechanical  classification  which 
separates  the  coarser  particles  from  the  finer.  Theoretically,  100  parts  of 
zinc  should  yield  125  parts  of  zinc  oxide. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the  manufacture  of  zinc  white  is 
generally  carried  on  by  what  is  known  as  the  Wetherill  process.  This 
consists  of  heating  finely  crushed  zinc  ore,  which  majr  be  mixed  with 
Fmnklinite  and  silicates  from  New  Jersey,  calamine,  or  roasted  blende, 
mixed  with  limestone  and  small  coal,  upon  the  bed  of  a  muffle-shaped 
furnace.  This  mixture,  which  forms  a  stratum  a  few  inches  in  depth,  is 
spread  upon  a  layer  of  coal  on  a  cast-iron  plate  perforated  with  numerous 
holes,  through  which  air  at  a  low  pressure  is  introduced  by  a  fan  blower. 
The  zinc  thus  reduced  rises  in  the  state  of  vapour  together  with  the 
furnace  gases,  consisting  chiefly  of  carbon  dioxide,  but  when  these  have 
somewhat  cooled  down,  the  zinc  is  re-oxidized  partly  at  the  expense  of 
carbon  dioxide,  which  becomes  reduced  to  monoxide.  The  zinc  oxide, 
in  the  form  of  a  fine  white  powder,  is  carried  through  a  system  of 
chambers  in  pipes  to  which  coarse  cotton-cloth  sacks  are  attached.  These 
act  as  filters,  through  which  the  gaseous  products  of  combustion  readily 
find  their  way  into  the  atmosphere. 

SiLEsiAN  Process. 

In  Upper  Silesia,  where  large  quantities  of  zinc  are  produced,  the 
apparatus  employed  differs  materially  from  that  used  for  the  Belgian  pro- 
cess.   Its  form  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  figs.  151, 152,  and  153»^ 

^  From  Peroy'f  '  MeUllargy/  by  permission  of  the  author* 
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which  npresent  a  funmco  erected  some  jears  since  at  LUnBamlet^  near 


The  bed  is  flat,  horizontal,  and  very  nearly  square ;  on  each  side  o( 
it  rUe  ux  similai  and  equal  arched  receasea,  a,  fig.  153.  In  front  is  a 
Tertical  wall,  b,  in  vhich  is  the  fire-hole,  c,  fig.  152  ;  at  the  back  there  is 
A  aimilar  wall,  d,  behind  which  rises  the  stack,  e  /  the  furnace  is  covered 
hj  PQ  arch,  /,  extending  from  side  to  side,  BeloT  the  fire-place  is  an 
arched  paasage,  g,  which  serves  for  the  admission  of  all  to  the  fiie,  and 
allows  the  stoker  to  get  ready  access  to  the  grate.  The  vertical  partitions, 
h,  are  made  of  large  single  firo-tiles.  A  series  of  rectangular  niches,  t 
(tig.  193),  correspond  with  the  lateral  arched  recesses  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  furnace ;  these  are  covered  by  cast-iron  plates,  with  the  exception 


n(.  iti.  - 

of  a  small  opening,  through  which  the  iron  adapters  of  the  retorte  pass 
into  the  niches  below.'  Flues,  I,  fig.  151,  153,  pass  along  the  top  of  tbe 
furnace  at  each  side,  communicating  with  the  stack,  e,  at  the  back. 
These  are  covered  with  flat,  movable  tiles,  and  communicate  with  the 
interior  of  the  furnace  by  smaller  flues,  m.  The  course  taken  by. the  pro- 
dacts  of  combustion  in  passing  to  the  stack  is  indicated  by  tbe  arrows 

This  furnace  is  built  of  common  brick  lined  with  fire-brick,  the  whole 
being  held  together  by  iron  bracings.  In  each  arched  recess  are  placed 
two  retorts,  A  (G^  152),  the  open  spaces  around  them  being  filled  in  with 
pieces  of  brick,  well  plastered  over  with  clay,  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
ait  During  the  working  of  a  charge,  each  recess  is  closed  by  a  movable 
sheet-iron  plate,  in  which  is  a  small  peep-hole  dosed  by  a  slide ;  the  tarn- 
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perature  is  thus  kept  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  the  solidification  of  zinc 
in  the  nozzles.  The  condensed  zinc  is  conveyed  hy  adapters  into  the 
recesses,  i,  where  it  is  received  in  iron  trays.  The  retorts  or  muffies,  which 
are  each  ahout  3  feet  in  length,  are  made  of  a  mixture  of  Stourbridge 
clay  and  the  powder  of  old  glass-pots,  from  which  the  vitreous  matter  has 
been  removed  previously  to  grinding.  This  mixture,  suitably  moistened, 
is  tempered  by  working  with  a  heavy  rammer ;  and  after  being  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  few  days  may  be  formed  into  retorts  in  moulds,  capable 
of  heing  divided  longitudinally  into  pieces.  The  walls  are  made  thicker 
towards  the  end  furthest  from  the  nozzle,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  A,  fig.  155.     Each  retort,  after  heing  air4ried  during  ahout  three 


Fig  152. — StleBJan  Zino-Funuuse,  UAiuamlet ;  horizontal  section. 


months,  is  strongly  fired  in  an  oven,  heated  either  by  a  separate  grate  or 
by  the  waste  heat  from  a  distilling  furnace,  and  is  then  ready  for  use. 
The  opening,  ?»,  figs.  154, 155,  serves  for  the  introduction  and  drawing  of 
charges.  This,  while  the  furnace  is  in  operation,  is  kept  closed  by  a 
luted  tile.  On  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  retort  is  a  projection,  o, 
supporting  a  bridge-piece,  on  which  rests  the  clay  nozzle,  jp,  which  is 
provided  with  an  opening,  q,  closed  during  the  working  of  the  apparatus 
by  a  luted  door,  through  which  an  iron  rod  may  be  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  the  nozzle  from  condensed  zinc  To  the  clay  nozzle,  j?, 
a  pipe,  r,  is  fitted,  and  to  this  is  attached  a  wrought-iron  adapter,  5. 

Instead  of  the  nozzles  and  adapters  above  described,  the  retorts  used 
for  the  distillation  of  zinc  by  the  Silesian  process  are  now  generally 
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ruruished  with  condeDsers  of  fire-clay  and  drams  of  sheet-iron  eimilar  to 
thcee  employed  for  the  pots  of  the  Belgian  fnmace. 

A  new  furnace  requires  first  to  be  air-diied  foe  several  days,  and  then 
heated  by  a  gentle  fire ;  after  some  time  the  mufflee  are  placed  in  position, 
their  sides  being  protected  from  the  flame  by  temporary  walls.     All 


Tig.  1U.— Bllailui  El 


a-Fumuat  Lluuuulet ;  tnuAmflo  §a 


openings^^are  now  closed,  and  the  heat  is  gradually  raised,  until,  after  seven 
or  eight  days,  the  furnace  has  become  snfficiently  hot  for  charging.  Tlie 
protecting  walls  are  now  removedj  and  the  spaces  between  the  mufflea 
sad  fln  openings  in  the  front  are  closed  by  pieces  of  brick  plastered  with 
day.     Three  OTtam^^iAdmBgmaiaina^d<dI  before  the  letorts  ne  in 


a  condition  to  recelTe  full  ones ;  new  retorta  always  absorb  a  considerable 
quantity  of  linc. 

The  ore  treated  in  these  furnaces  is  either  blende  or  calamine ;  in 
either  case  it  is  previously  calcined.  When  the  former  is  used,  it  is  in 
the  state  of  a  fine  powder,  whilst  the  latter  is  introduced  into  the  retorta 
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ia  pieces  of  nearly  the  size  of  peas.  The  chai^ge  for  a  f arnace  containing 
twenty-four  retorts  consists  of  about  1,500  lbs.  of  calcined  ore,  together 
with  100  to  150  lbs.  of  skimmings  or  dross,  and  about  7  cwts.  of  a  mixture 
of  coal  and  the  fine  cinders  which  fall  through  the  bars  of  the  grate. 
This  mixture  is  not  equally  distributed  amongst  the  retorts,  those 
nearest  to  the  grate  receiving  a  somewhat  larger  amount  than  those 
further  removed  &om  it  Before  charging  a  furnace  which  is  in  regular 
work,  the  clay  door,  n,  beneath  the  nozzle,  is  removed,  as  also  is  that 
closing  the  orifice,  q;  the  spent  charge  is  then  raked  out,  and  the  nozzles 
freed  from  any  condensed  zinc.  The  retorts  are  re-charged  through  the 
orifice,  n,  by  the  aid  of  a  sheet-iron  scoop ;  the  cleaning  and  re-chaxging 
usually  occupies  from  three  to  four  hours,  two  men  being  employed  in 
the  operation.  Before  and  during  the  time  of  charging,  the  fire  is  allowed 
to  bum  somewhat  low,  but  afterwards  the  heat  is  gradually  raised  nearly 
to  incipient  whiteness.  When  a  furnace  has  been  charged  and  all  leaks 
have  been  stopped,  one  man  only  is  required  to  look  after  it  and  attend 
to  the  firing  during  the  night.  A  uniformly  high  temperature  must  be 
kept  up,  and  the  condensers  require  frequent  attention,  since,  should  they 
get  too  hot,  the  zinc  in  them  would  take  fire;  when  this  occurs,  the  doors 
closing  the  recess  must  be  taken  down,  and  not  replaced  untU  the  tem- 
perature has  become  sufficiently  lowered.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
the  condensers  get  too  cold  the  zinc  in  them  solidifies,  and  must  be 
removed  by  the  introduction  of  a  heated  iron  rod.  A  considerable  loss 
of  zinc  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  cracks  in  the  retorts ;  these  must  be 
immediately  stopped  by  brushing  them  over  with  a  mop  previously 
dipped  into  a  mixture  of  water  and  fire-clay. 

The  ore  treated  at  liansamlet  was  an  argentiferous  blende,  very  finely 
ground,  and  subjected  to  a  careful  roasting  during  twenty-four  hours  ; 
the  silver  was  extracted  by  a  special  process,  and  from  the  residue. zinc 
was  distilled. 

The  loss  experienced  during  the  calcination  of  the  ore  and  the 
reduction  of  the  zinc  to  the  metallic  state  is  said  to  have  been  unusually 
small ;  the  greater  portion  of  the  zinc  lost  being  retained  in  the  residues. 
At  the  Liansamlet  Works  \\\  tons  of  coal  were  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  1  ton  of  zinc,  at  a  cost  for  labour  of  about  23.  8d.  per  cwt  of 
the  metal  obtained.  This  must,  however,  vary,  since  a  given  weight  of 
zinc  can  be  more  cheaply  extracted  from  a  rich  ore  than  from  a  poor  one. 

A  furnace  may  be  kept  in  continuous  operation  from  twelve  to  thir- 
teen months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  it  requires  to  be  let  out  for 
repairs.  Every  four  years  each  furnace  must  be  taken  down  as  far  as  the 
grate,  and  rebuilt 

The  zinc  obtained  by  this  process  required  to  be  re-melted  before  it 
was  ready  for  the  market.  It  was  fused  in  an  iron  pot  set  in  brickwork 
over  a  properly  constructed  fire-place ;  this  pot  usually  contained  about 
8  cwts.  of  metal,  which  was  melted  down  in  from  half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  the  surface  being  covered  with  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  zinc 
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and  finely  divided  metallic  zinc.  This  was  skimmed  off  and  added  to 
the  next  charge  to  be  again  subjected  to  distillation.  The  zinc  obtained 
was  tolerably  free  from  impurities,  with  the  exception  of  lead,  which 
may  to  a  considerable  extent  be  separated  by  allowing  the  fused  metal 
to  cool  nearly  to  its  solidifying  point  before  being  laded  into  moulds ; 
the  lead,  on  account  of  its  higher  specific  gravity,  thus  falls  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  greater  portion  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  last  ingot. 
The  ingots  containing  lead  were  put  aside  until  a  sufficient  number  had 
accmnulated,  when  they  were  re-melted  and  the  heavier  metal  allowed 
to  settle.  In  Silesia  the  crude  zinc  is  melted  in  clay  vessels,  in  order 
that  it  may  not  be  contaminated  by  contact  with  iron. 

Modem  Silesian  zinc-furnaces  are  frequently  heated  by  gas  and  pro- 
vided with  regenerators  in  accordance  with  the  Siemens  system.  In 
such  cases  the  brickwork  of  the  regenerators  is  built  unusually  open  to 
allow  for  the  deposit  of  zinc  oxide,  which  always  takes  place  in  them 
srom  the  breaking  of  retorts.  The  newer  furnaces  likewise  often  contain 
two  series  of  retorts  placed  one  above  the  other. 

The  ore  is  less  finely  ground  than  for  the  Belgian  process,  and  is 
mixed  with  only  one-third  its  weight  of  coal-dust.  The  operation  usually 
lasts  twenty-four  hours,  but  sometimes  extends  over  a  longer  period 
With  the  old  system  of  heating  by  coal  the  retorts  lasted  from  forty  to 
forty-five  days,  but  in  furnaces  for  which  gas  is  employed  their  average 
duration  is  seventy-five  days. 

The  cost  of  treating  1  ton  of  roasted  ore  may  be  reckoned  at  75  f. 
50  a,  but  the  loss  of  metal  is  said  to  be  slightly  greater  than  with  the 
Belgian  furnace.  The  Silesian  process  is  specially  adapted  for  the 
treatment  of  poor  zinc  carbonates. 

A  large  portion  of  the  zinc  annually  produced  is  employed  in  ihe 
form  of  thin  sheets.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  re-melt  the 
ingots,  obtained  by  the  treatment  of  zinc  ores  as  above  described.  This 
is  effected  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  with  an  elliptical  hearth,  having  a 
slight  inclination  towards  one  side.  At  the  lowest  point  of  the  hearth  is 
a  hemiBpherical  reservoir  in  which  the  fused  metal  is  collected ;  the 
ingots  to  be  re-melted  are  introduced  through  one  of  the  doors  and  piled 
near  the  fire-bridge  on  the  highest  part  of  the  hearth.  The  fused  zinc  is 
dipped  out  of  this  in  iron  ladles,  and  is  poured  into  moulds  which  give 
it  the  form  of  slabs  or  plates  suitable  for  rolling.  These  plates  are  sub- 
sequently re-heated  in  a  second  furnace  built  in  the  same  mass  of  brick- 
work as  the  firsts  and  heated  by  the  waste  gases  escaping  from  it.  Here 
they  are  elevated  to  a  temperature  not  much  exceeding  100**  C,  at  which 
the  metal  is  most  malleable,  and  are  then  passed  through  the  rolling- 
mill,  by  which  they  are  reduced  to  the  form  of  sheets. 
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SODIUM. 


Sodium  was  first  isolated  by  Barrj  ia  the  year  1807.  It  hu  a  high 
Instie  and  a  silvery-white  colour,  but  light  which  has  been  repeatedly 
reflected  from  bright  surfaces  of  this  metal  acquires  a  distinctly  rosy  tint. 
Its  specific  gravity  at  15°  C.  is  0'985.  Sodium  is  soft  at  ordinary  tempeis- 
tures,  melts  at  97'6°  C,  and  oxidizes  in  the  aii;  When  placed  on  the 
surface  of  cold  water  it  rapidly  decomposes  that  liquid,  but  seldom:  takes 
fire  unless  the  movements  of  its  fragments  are  in  some  way  restraiaed. 
With  hot  water  it  instantly  takes  fire,  bums  with  a  bright  yellow  flame, 
and  a  solution  of  soda  is  the  result.  Sodium  is  an  abundant  and  very 
widely  difl'used  metal  occurring  in  raat  quantities,  as  chloride,  botli  in 


Fig.  ua.— Prspuctku  U  Sodium. 

rock-salt  and  in  sea-water,  besides  being  present  in  salt-lakes,  and  in  tho 
waters  of  numerous  mineral  springs.  It  also  occurs,  though  less  plenti- 
fully, in  various  natoial  deposits  in  the  form  of  sodium  borate,  sodium 
sulphate,  and  sodium  nitrate.  Glauberite,  a  natural  double  sulphate  of 
sodium  and  calcium,  forms  extensive  deposits  in  some  parts  of  Spain  and 
elsewhere,  while  many  common  and  abimdant  minerals  contain  sodium  as 
one  of  their  essential  constituents ;  it  is  present  in  albite,  oligoclase,  and 
various  other  felspars,  as  well  as  in  natrolite,  anslcime,  harmotome,  and 
other  seolites.  Sodium  salts,  in  small  quantities,  are  present  in  coal,  and 
there  are  but  few  rocks,  either  eruptive  or  sedimentaiy,  which  do  not 
contain  traces  of  this  element. 
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METALLURGY  OF  SODIUM. 

By  Deville's  process,  by  which  the  most  satisfactory  commercial 
results  are  obtained,  the  preparation  of  sodium  is  conducted  in  an 
apparatus  of  which  fig.  156  is  a  longitudinal  section,  partly  in  elevation. 
The  retort,  a,  is  a  cast-  or  wroughi-iron  tube  3  feet  9  inches  in  length, 
haying  an  internal  diameter  of  5^  inches  and  a  thickness  of  J  inch,  covered 
exteriorly  with  clay.  This  is  charged  with  a  thoroughly  incorporated 
mixture  of  100  parts  dry  sodium  carbonate,  45  parts  of  finely-ground  coal, 
and  25  parts  of  chalk. 

The  receiver  is  a  small  cast-iron  box  opening  along  its  centre  and  kept 
together  by  wrought-iron  clamps ;  this  is  placed  vertically,  so  that  while 
the  uncondensed  products  of  distillation  escape  by  the  opening,  b,  into 
the  air,  the  condensed  sodium  flows  through  the  aperture,  b\  and  falls 
into  a  vessel,  c,  containing  naphtha  oiL^  The  charge  is  introduced  at  cZ, 
which  can  be  closed  by  a  luted  stopper,  in  the  form  of  cartridges  made 
up  in*thick  brown  paper,  so  that  when  exhausted  another  charge  may 
replace  it  without  delay.  The  mixture  employed  should  on  an  average 
yield  from  28  to  30  per  cent  of  sodium. 

If  the  process  has  been  conducted  satisfactorily,  the  metal  produced 
is  almost  chemically  pure,  but  nevertheless  small  quantities  of  somewhat 
impure  sodium  always  remain  adhering  to  the  surfaces  of  the  receivers. 
When,  therefore,  a  receiver  has  been  once  used,  it  should  be  opened  and 
well  scraped  before  being  again  employed.  The  impure  metal  thus 
scraped  from  the  receivers  is  collected  under  naphtha  and  added  to  a 
subsequent  charge  of  the  retort.  Lastly,  the  pure  metal  obtained  by 
distillation  is  melted  under  naphtha,  which  is  poured  off  as  soon  as  the 
sodium  is  thoroughly  liquid,  and  then  run  into  moulds. 

Sodium  is  principally  employed  in  the  preparation  of  aluminium,  and 
an  amalgam  of  this  metal  with  mercury  has  been  recommended  for  the 
treatment  of  certain  gold  ores. 

Potassium  is  prepared  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  sodium,  but  the 
retort  employed  is  usually  shorter  than  that  used  in  the  preparation  of 
the  latter  metal,  and  has  one  end  hermetically  closed.  The  required  heat 
is  very  considerable,  and  it  is  consequently  found  advantageous  to  sprinkle 
the  retort^  while  still  hot,  with  borax,  in  order  to  protect  it  from  oxida- 
tion. The  material  operated  on  is  either  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and 
potassium  carbonate,  obtained  by  calcining  argol  in  a  close  vessel, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  chalk,  or  a  mixture  of  100  parts  potassium 
carbonate,  20  parts  of  carbon,  and  14  parts  of  chalk.  When  the  retort 
has  attained  a  red  heat  metallic  vapours  begin  to  be  given  off,  and  take 
fire  when  they  come  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  receiver  is  then  put 
on,  and  while  carbon  monoxide  bums  at  the  end  metallic  potassium  is 

*  Botiger  recommends  for  this  purpose  »  saturated  solution  of  pure  naphthaline  in 
petroleum. 
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condensed  within.  After  the  expiration  of  half  an  hour  the  receiver 
becomes  filled  with  potassium,  and  is  cooled  in  a  hydrocarbon  bath,  while 
a  fresh  receiver  is  fitted  to  the  retort. 

The  crude  potassium  obtained  is  filtered  by  being  wrung  through 
a  cloth  saturated  with  naphtha,  heated  to  60**  C,  and  the  metal  thus 
separated  is  re-distilled  in  a  retort  provided  with  a  neck  dipping  into 
naphtha. 


alxjminiu:m. 

Aluminium  is  a  white  metal,  possessing  a  colour  between  that  of 
silver  and  zinc.  It  is  extremely  malleable  and  ductile,  and  does  not  require 
frequent  annealing  during  the  operations  of  rolling  or  drawing  into  wire. 
Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  2*56,  when  obtained  by  fusion,  to  2-67 
after  hammering.  The  melting  point  has  not  been  determined  exactly, 
but  is  estimated  at  about  600^  C,  between  that  of  zinc  and  Silver. 
Aluminium  is  slightly  magnetic,  and  conducts  electricity  eight  times 
better  than  iron.  This  metal,  when  pure,  is  not  acted  on  by  moist  air, 
but  slowly  decomposes  steam  at  a  strong  red  heat ;  it  is  not  attacked 
liy  cold  nitric  acid,  and  only  slowly  on  boiling ;  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
has  no  effect  upon  it,  but  it  is  readily  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  It  is  not  attacked  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
or  even  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  consequently  preserves  its  colour 
in  an  atmosphere  in  which  silver  would  rapidly  become  blackened.  The 
vegetable  acids  exert  no  perceptible  action  on  aluminium,  and  this  metal 
is  consequently  well  adapted  for  culinary  vessels,  particularly  as  any 
small  quantities  of  alumina  which  might  be  formed  would  be  perfectly 
innocuous.  The  hydrates  of  potassium  and  sodium,  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
do  not  act  upon  aluminium,  but  their  aqueous  solutions  dissolve  it 
readily  with  formation  of  aluminate  of  potassium  or  of  sodium  and 
evolution  of  hydrogen.  It  may  be  fused  without  any  kind  of  flux,  and 
may  be  readily  cast  into  any  required  form.  When  deposited  from  its 
solutions  by  electrolysis  at  low  temperatures,  it  crystallizes  in  octahedra 
which  appear  to  belong  to  the  cubic  system.  Aluminium  heated  in 
a  close  vessel  does  not  exhibit  the  slightest  tendency  to  volatilize;  it 
combines  with  sulphur  at  very  high  temperatures  only,  and  is  acted  on 
but  slightly  by  ammonia.  Pure  aluminium,  even  at  high  temperatures, 
is  not  sensibly  affected  either  by  air  or  by  oxygen,  and  oxidizes  very 
slowly,  even  before  the  flame  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe.  If,  how- 
ever, silicon  be  present^  the  metal  bums  rapidly,  with  formation  of 
silicate  of  aluminium.  Aluminium  may,  without  oxidation,  be  fused 
under  a  layer  of  nitre,  and  from  its  physical  and  chemical  properties  may 
be  regarded  as  occupying  an  intermediate  position  between  the  noble  and 
the  ordinary  metals.     Up  to  the  present  time  aluminium  has  not  found 
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the  extensive  application  for  which  its  piopertiJes  would  appear  to  fit 
it  Its  chief  use  is  for  the  manufacture  of  aluminium  hronze,  and  for 
making  various  ornamental  objects. 

Although  minerals  containing  aluminium  are  perhaps  more  numerous 
and  abundant  than  the  ores  of  any  other  metal,  they  are  mostly  decom- 
posable with  great  difficulty,  and  a  very  few  only  can  be  considered  as 
ores  of  aluminium.  These  are — Corundum  or  emery,  the  commoner 
form  of  native  aluminic  oxide;  bauxite,  a  natural  iduminic  hydrate; 
and  cryolite,  a  double  fluoride  of  sodium  and  aluminium,  which  is  found 
in  considerable  quantity  at  Arksut-fiord  in  Greenland,  and  contains  13 
per  cent  of  aluminium. 

Hie  estimation  of  aluminium  is  effected  by  the  method  already 
described  for  the  separation  of  alumina  in  the  analyses  of  iron  ores. 
It  is  invariably  weighed  as  Alfi^  which  contains  53*2  per  cent  of 
aluminium. 

METALLURGY  OF  ALUMINIUM. 

This  metal  was  first  obtained  in  1827  by  Wohler  in  the  form  of  a 
grey  powder,  by  the  reduction  of  its  chloride  by  potassium,  and  some 
years  later  he  succeeded  in  preparing  it  in  the  form  of  small  globules. 
The  reduction  of  this  metal  has  not  hitherto  been  accomplished  except  by 
the  aid  of  electrolysis,  or  of  one  of  the  metals  potassium  or  sodium,  which 
have  a  greater  affinity  for  chlorine  and  fluorine  than  has  the  aluminium 
with  which  they  are  in  the  first  instance  combined.  In  practice;  sodium 
is  invariably  employed  to  effect  this  decomposition,  partly  on  account  of 
its  greater  cheapness  and  steadiness  of  action,  and  partly  because  its  lower 
atomic  weight  enables  it  to  perform  a  laiger  amount  of  work  than  an 
equal  weight  of  potassium. 

Oerst^  first  prepared  aluminium  chloride  by  exposing  an  intimate 
mixture  of  alumina  and  charcoal  at  a  high  temperature  to  the  action  of  a 
current  of  chlorine.  The  chloride  of  aluminium  formed,  volatilized,  and 
was  collected  in  a  suitable  receiver ;  this  he  mixed  with  potassium  amal- 
gam, and  on  subjecting  the  mixture  to  heat,  potassium  chloride  was 
formed,  and  aluminium  combined  with  the  mercury;  this  last  was  expelled. 
by  distillation,  and  a  button  of  aluminium  remained  behind.  The  method 
of  preparation  at  present  adopted  is  in  principle  the  same  as  that  employed 
by  Wohler,  and  depends  on  the  action  of  sodium  at  a  red  heat  on  the 
chloride  or  fluoride  of  aluminium,  or,  still  better,  on  the  double  fluoride 
of  aluminium  and  sodium. 

We  are  largely  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  aluminium  to  H. 
Sainte-Claire  Deville,  whose  first  researches  were  published  in  1854.  The 
process  he  originally  employed  consisted  in  passing  the  vapour  of  chloride 
of  aluminium  over  metallic  sodium  maintained  at  a  red  heat  in  a  tube, 
either  of  copper  or  iron.  Metallic  aluminium  was  thus  obtained,  mixed 
with  chlorides  of  aluminium  and  sodium,  which  were  removed  by  washr! 

2  L 
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ing  with  hot  water.  The  globules  of  aluminium  were  consolidated  hj 
heating  to  the  melting  point  and  applying  pressure.  The  metal  thus 
obtained  was  subsequently  re-melted  and  cast  into  bars. 

The  reduction  of  aluminium  may  be  effected  in  an  earthen  or  an  iron 
crucible  in  the  following  way :  40  parts  of  the  double  chloride  of  alumi- 
nium and  sodium,  20  parts  of  chloride  of  sodium,  20  parts  of  fluorspar 
or  cryolite,  the  latter  being  preferable,  all  finely  pulverized  and  perfectly 
dry,  aie  placed  with  from  7|^  to  8  parts  of  sodium,  in  alternate  layers,  ia 
the  crucible,  and  the  whole  gradually  heated  until  reaction  begins  to  take 
place ;  the  heat  is  now  increased  to  bright  redness,  and  the  fused  mass^ 
after  being  well  stirred  with  an  iron  rod,  is  poured  into  a  mould.  By 
this  process  four-fifths  of  the  aluminium  reduced  may  be  obtained  in  a 
compact  mass,  and  one-filth  in  the  form  of  divided  globules  enclosed  in 
the  resulting  slag.  The  metal  thus  prepared  is  somewhat  contaminated 
by  silicon  derived  from  the  crucible,  which  is  more  or  less  attacked  hy 
the  sodium  and  aluminium,  as  well  as  by  the  fluorides  present ;  this  may 
be,  to  some  extent^  obviated  by  lining  it  either  with  calcined  alumina 
or  with  aluminate  of  calcium.  When  iron  crucibles  are  employed,  the 
aluminium  produced  is  always  found  to  contain  a  certain  amount  of  that 
metal. 

When  large  quantities  are  operated  upon,  the  reduction  is  conducted 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace ;  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of  the  double  chloride 
of  aluminium  and  sodium  and  5  parts  of  either  fluor-spar  or  cryolite  is 
heated  with  2  parts  of  metallic  sodium.  The  double  chloride  and  the 
cryolite,  or  fluor-spar,  are  mixed  in  the  state  of  fine  powder  with  sodium 
in  small  ingots,  and  the  whole  is  charged  upon  the  bed  of  the  furnace, 
which  has  been  previously  heated  to  the  required  temperature.  An  intense 
reaction  takes  place,  a  large  amount  of  heai  being  developed,  and  the 
complete  liquefaction  of  the  mass  is  effected.  As  soon  as  the  reaction  is 
complete,  the  furnace  is  tapped  in  the  usual  way  and  its  contents  run 
off  into  a  receiver  prepared  for  that  purpose.  The  slag  thus  obtained 
separates  into  two  layers,  of  which  the  upper  consists,  to  a  large  extent, 
of  common  salt,  while  the  lower  one,  which  is  less  fusible,  chiefly  consists 
of  fluoride  of  aluminium.  On  pulverizing  and  sifting  the  latter,  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  aluminium  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  flattened  shot ; 
the  fluoride  of  aluminium  may  be  subsequently  employed  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  alumina.  This  process,  which  was  patented  in  France  and  in  this 
country  by  MM  Kousseau  Fr^res  and  M.  Paul  Morin,  is  advantageous!, 
inasmuch  as  the  reduced  metal  is  but  little  contaminated  by  silicon. 
The  mixture  at  present  employed  in  the  works  at  Salyndres  in  France 
consists  of  double  chloride  of  aluminium  and  sodium  12  parts,  cryolite  5 
parts,  and  sodium  2  parts. 

The  double  chloride  is  obtained  from  bauxite  after  calcination  with 
sodium  carbonate,  extraction  with  water,  and  evaporation  to  dryness, 
which  gives  aluminate  of  soda  (SNajCAlaOj).  •  This  is  converted  by 
hydrochloric  acid  into  alumina  and  sodium  diloride,  and  finally  into  the 
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double  chloride  by  mixing  the  latter  products  with  charcoal,  and  strongly 
heating  them  in  a  current  of  chlorine. 

In  preparing  aluminium  from  cryolite  (Na^Al^Fis  or  GNaF.Al^Fe), 
which  occurs  somewhat  abundantly  in  West  Greenland,  the  pulverized 
mineral  is  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  common  salt^  and  the  mixture 
arranged  in  alternate  layers  with  sodium  in  an  earthen  or  iron  crucible ; 
the  proportions  employed  being  2  parts  of  sodium  to  5  of  cryolite.  A 
layer  of  pure  cryolite  is  placed  on  top,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with 
common  salt  The  crucible  and  its  contents  are  heated  until  complete 
fusion  of  the  mass  has  been  effected,  when  it  is  well  stirred  with  an  iron 
rod  and  set  aside  to  cooL  On  breaking  the  pot,  the  aluminium  will  be 
found  accumulated  at  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  large  globules,  which  are 
collected  and  re-melted.  This  is  the  process  as  originally  practised  by 
Professor  H.  Rose  in  Berlin,  and  by  Dr.  Percy  and  Mr.  A.  Dick  in  this 
country ;  and  subsequently  conducted  on  a  manufacturing  scale  by  MM. 
Usaier,  at  Amfreville,  near  Bouen. 

Aluminium  unites  readily  with  most  of  the  metals ;  with  zinc  and  tin 
it  forms  brittle  alloys ;  with  iron  it  unites  in  all  proportions,  forming 
alloys  which  are  both  hard  and  brittle.  When  iron  is  present  to  the 
amount  of  7  to  8  per  cent  its  alloys  crystallize  in  long  needles.  Alloyed 
with  even  a  small  proportion  of  silver^  aluminium  loses  its  malleability. 
An  alloy  of  aluminium  with  3  per  cent  of  silver  is  employed  for  casting 
ornamental  articles ;  it  possesses  the  colour  and  lustre  of  silver,  and  is 
not  blackened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Alumtmum-bronze  is  an  alloy 
of  aluminium  and  copper ;  it  has  the  colour  of  gold,  is  extremely  hard, 
and  takes  a  fine  polish.  It  is  very  malleable,  and  possesses  a  tenacity 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  mild  steeL 

In  Messrs.  Cowles*  process  of  making  aluminium  alloys  a  mixture  of 
emery,  carbon,  and  granulated  copper  is  subjected  to  the  current  of  a 
very  powerful  dynamo-machine  in  a  horizontal  fire-brick  chamber,  whose 
walls  are  protected  by  making  a  central  core  of  the  ore  and  coarsely 
powdered  gas  carbon,  while  the  sides  and  bottom  are  packed  with  fine 
charcoal  The  current  is  led  through  the  central  core  by  carbon  elec- 
trodes connected  with  the  ends  of  the  chamber.  When  the  furnace  is 
chained  it  is  covered  with  fire-clay  slabs,  with  perforations  for  the  escape 
of  gases,  and  luted  with  clay  at  the  jointa  A  few  minutes  after  starting 
the  dynamo,  carbonic  oxide  flames  stream  out  of  the  openings,  and  com- 
plete reduction  is  effected  in  about  an  hour.  The  product  is  a  rich 
aluminium-copper  compound,  from  which  the  ordinary  alloy  known  as 
aluminium-bronze  may  be  made  by  re-melting  with  the  necessary  amount 
of  copper. 
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MAGNESIUM. 

Magnesium  is  a  metal  of  a  silyery-white  colour,  malleable,  ductile, 
and  readily  filed  and  polished.  In  many  of  its  physical  and  chemical 
characteristics  it  closely  resembles  zinc,  near  the  boiling  point  of  which 
it  fuses,  and  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  can  be  distilled  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen. 

Its  specific  gravity  is  1  *74,  it  crystallizes  in  octahedra,  and  its  hard- 
ness is  about  equal  to  that  of  calcite.  At  ordinary  temperatures  mag- 
nesium remains  unaltered  in  dry  air  or  oxygen,  but  in  a  moist  atmosphere 
it  quickly  becomes  covered  with  a  film  of  hydrate  of  magnesium.  Heated 
to  redness  in  the  air  it  takes  fire  and  burns  with  an  exceedingly  brilliant 
bluish-white  flame  with  production  of  flocculent  magnesia.  Heated  in 
watery  vapour  it  becomes  ignited,  decomposes  cold  water  slowly,  but 
caidulated  water  very  rapidly.  If  thrown  into  hydrochloric  acid  it  is 
ccted  on  so  energetically  as  to  cause  combustion,  although  strong  sulphniio 
acid  dissolves  it  slowly  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride.  When 
heated  in  chlorine  gas  or  in  the  vapour  of  iodine  it  burns,  as  it  does  also, 
although  with  less  facility,  in  the  vapours  of  iodine  and  sulphur.  Mag- 
nesium likewise  unites  with  nitrogen,  forming  a  transparent  crystalline 
nitride  which  has  a  composition  represented  by  the  formula  Mg^N,. 
Alkaline  and  ammoniacal  solutions,  when  cold,  have  no  action  upon  this 
metal. 

The  light  of  burning  magnesium  being  exceedingly  rich  in  chemical 
rays,  is  often  used  for  the  production  of  photographs  of  the  interior  of 
mines,  caves,  and  similar  places  inaccessible  to  the  sun's  rays.  For  this 
purpose  a  lamp  is  employed  which,  by  a  clockwork  arrangement,  supplies 
a  magnesium  ribbon  as  fast  as  it  is  consumed  in  the  focus  of  a  concave 
silvered  reflector. 

Magnesium  occurs  most  abundantly  in  serpentines  and  in  dolomite, 
which  is  a  double  carbonate  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  as  well  as  in 
various  complex  hydrated  and  anhydrous  silicates.  Brucite,  a  natural 
hydrate  of  magnesium  (MgH^Os),  is  found  associated  with  serpentine  in 
Shetland,  Sweden,  the  Urals,  &c.  Among  the  most  important  magnesium 
minerals  are  olivine,  augite,  hornblende,  talc,  meerschaum,  and  the 
principal  members  of  the  mica  group.  Magnesium  is  also  present  in  sea- 
water,  and  in  the  waters  of  numerous  mineral  springs^  as  well  as  forming, 
chiefly  in  the  state  of  carbonate  and  phosphate,  essential  constituents  of 
plants  and  animals. 

METALLURGY  OF  MAGNESIUM. 

By  the  process  of  Deville  and  Caron,  which  is  founded  on  the  reaction 
of  sodium  upon  chloride  of  magnesium  at  a  red  heat,  magnesium  may  be 
prepared  on  a  manufacturing  scale.  Chloride  of  magnesium  is  prepared 
by  the  method  adopted  by  liebig,  which  consists  in  evaporating  together 
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a  solation  of  magnesium  chloride  and  sal-ammoniac.  The  dried  residue 
is  heated  in  a  crucihle  until  the  whole  of  the  ammoniacal  salt  has  been 
expelled  and  the  anhydrous  magnesium  chloride  has  become  fused.  It  is, 
however,  desirable  that  the  mixed  chlorides  should  be  treated  in  a  crucible 
which  has  been  previously  heated,  in  order  that  the  operation  may  occupy 
the  least  possible  time.  When  fused  and  in  a  perfectly  liquid  state,  the 
magnesium  chloride  is  poured  on  a  clean  plate  of  polished  iron,  leaving 
behind  in  the  crucible  a  skeleton  of  infusible  magnesia. 

Fluoride  of  calcium  is  employed  as  a  flux,  but  this  is  purified  before 
being  used.  Crystallized  fluor-spar  is  finely  powdered  in  a  mortar,  and 
subsequently  moistened  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which,  after  the  expi- 
ration of  several  days,  is  removed  by  repeated  washings  with  distilled 
water.  Silica  and  phosphoric  acid  are  thus  removed,  while  the  residue, 
after  having  been  heated  to  incipient  redness,  is  ready  for  use. 

To  obtain  magnesium,  150  parts  of  the  anhydrous  chloride  of  that 
metal,  120  of  purified  fluor-spar,  and  56  of  sodium,  dried  and  cut  into 
cubes  of  I  to  ^  inch,  should  be  intimately  mixed.  This  mixture  is  placed 
in  a  red-hot  clay  crucible  surrounded  by  incandescent  coke  in  an  ordinary 
wind-furnace,  and,  as  soon  as  it  has  been  introduced,  the  pot  must  be 
closed  by  a  cover,  kept  in  its  place  by  a  red-hot  fire-brick,  as  long  as  the 
reaction  continues.  When  this,  which  occupies  a  few  minutes  only,  has 
terminated,  the  crucible  contains  a  liquid  mass,  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  common  salt»  magnesium  chloride,  and  calcium  fluoride,  through  which 
are  disseminated  numerous  globules  of  magnesium.  This  is  briskly  stirred 
with  a  stout  iron  rod,  and  the  crucible,  which  is  now  removed  from  the 
fire,  is  allowed  to  cool  during  a  few  minutes.  When  sufficiently  cold, 
small  quantities  of  dry  pulverized  calcium  fluoride  are  successively  added, 
while  the  stirring  of  the  mass,  which  gradually  becomes  pasty,  is  con- 
tinued. By  these  means  the  small  globules  of  magnesium  are  united 
into  larger  ones,  and  if  the  operation  has  been  skilfully  conducted,  they 
finally  become  nearly  all  collected  in  a  large  button,  which,  on  the  cooling 
of  the  mass,  is  found  occupying  the  upper  portion  of  the  saline  scori». 
Finally  the  crucible  is  broken,  and  the  large  button  as  well  as  a  few 
smaller  ones  separated  from  the  slags.  The  magnesium  obtained  should 
weigh  about  one-«ixth  of  the  weight  of  the  anhydrous  magnesium  chlo- 
ride employed,  or  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  theoretical  yield. 

Instead  of  the  before-mentioned  mixture  the  foUowing  may  be  sub- 
stituted, namely,  600  parts  of  anhydrous  chloride  of  magnesium,  100  of 
Wohler's  flux,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and 
potassium  in  equivalent  proportions,  100  of  pure  fluoride  of  calcium, 
and  100  of  sodium. 

This  is  placed  in  a  red-hot  crucible,  and  the  operation  conducted  as 
before  described,  except  that  fluoride  of  calcium  is  not  added  during 
cooling. 

To  convert  the  metallic  magnesium  into  ingots,  the  buttons,  after 
being  cleaned  by  nitric  acid,  must  be  introduced  into  a  hot  crucible  with 
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ft  qnnntitj  of  Wohlef s  flux,  and  the  whole  rapidly  fused.  At  first  the 
metal  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  slags,  but  at  the  moment  of  their 
solidifying  the  magnesium  becomes  more  dense  than  they,  and  sinking 
to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  is  united  in  one  button.  The  metal  thus 
prepared  is  impure,  containing  carbon,  silicon,  and  nitride  of  magnesiunu 

In  order  to  remove  these  impurities  it  must  be  distilled  in  a  tube 
made  of  gas-retort  carbon  enclosed  in  another  of  refiactory  clay  well 
glazed  on  the  inside.  The  space  between  these  tubes,  which  should  not 
be  too  great,  is  filled  with  fine  sand,  and  is  luted  at  the  two  ends  with 
clay.  The  tubes  thus  arranged  are  enclosed  in  an  inclined  position 
across  a  small  furnace  of  refractory  clay,  with  the  two  ends  projecting 
rather  more  than  six  inches  on  either  side.  The  ends  are  stopped  with 
corks  carrying  suitable  glass-tubes,  hydrogen  entering  by  the  upper  end, 
and  escaping  by  the  lower  one.  In  the  centre  of  this  carbon-lined  tuba 
the  crude  magnesium  to  be  distilled  is  placed  in  a  vessel  hollowed  out  of 
a  piece  of  retort  carbon;  hydrogen  is  introduced,  and  the  tube  is  heated 
to  incipient  whiteness.  The  distillation  of  the  metal,  which  is  con- 
densed in  the  lower  portion  of  the  tube  projecting  beyond  the  furnace,  is 
indicated  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  flame  of  hydrogen  issuing  from  the 
escape  tube. 

GratzeFs  method,  which  has  been  in  use  for  about  two  years  in 
Berlin,  depends  upon  the  electrolysis  of  carnallite  (KCLMgCI^  GH^O, 
containing  34 '2  per  cent  of  magnesium  chloride).  This,  when  perfectly 
dehydrated  and  melted  in  a  crucible,  is  subjected  for  about  thirty-six 
hours  to  the  action  of  a  current  of  moderately  high  tension  from  a 
dynamo,  one  of  the  terminals  being  connected  with  the  crucible,  while 
the  other  is  plunged  into  the  molten  salt.  The  reduced  magnesium 
separates  in  globules  through  the  carnallite  flux,  and  when  collected  and 
re-melted  gives  a  chemically  pure  metal,  which  is  sold  in  various  forms, 
but  moro  particularly  as  a  fine  powder  for  firo-work  making.  A  small 
addition  of  magnesium  to  melted  nickel  is  found  useful  in  producing 
sound  castings. 


MEECURY. 


Meroury,  or  quicksilver,  differs  from  other  metals  in  being  liquid 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  has  a  silver-white  colour,  with  a  stong 
metallic  lustre,  and  when  quite  pure  is  not  tarnished  by  exposure  in  the 
cold  to  a  moist  atmosphere.  If,  however,  other  metals  are  present, 
oxidation  is  rapidly  set  up,  and  the  surface  of  the  bath  becomes  covered 
by  a  grey  powder.  This  metal  is  solid  at  a  temperature  of  -  40^  C, 
and  is  then  both  ductile  and  malleable.  In  high  latitudes  the  cold  ia 
sometimes  so  intense  as  to  cause  the  congelation  of  mercury ;  a  similar 
result  may  be  readily  obtained  by  a  freezing  mixture  of  ether  and  solid 
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carbonic  anhydride.  The  same  effect  is  also  produced  bj  a  mixtuie  of 
pounded  ice  and  crystallized  calciam  chloride.  If  a  rather  large  quantity 
of  mercury  be  placed  in  a  platinum  dish,  and  gradually  exposed  to  a 
proper  refrigerating  mixture,  distinct  crystals  are  obtained.  The  mercury 
in  this  case  becomes  solid  around  the  sides  of  the  yessel,  and  on  pouring 
out  the  portion  which  still  retains  its  liquidity,  brilliant  crystals,  belong* 
ing  to  the  cubic  system,  are  found  coating  its  sides.  Considerable  con- 
traction takes  place  at  the  moment  of  congelation ;  for  while  its  density 
at  0*  is  13*59,  that  of  frozen  mercury  is  14 '4.  Mercury  boils  at  350**  C., 
and  is  distinctly  Yolatile  at  all  temperatures  above  19''  C.  The  latter 
property  is  readily  shown  by  suspending  a  sheet  of  gold  leaf  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  bottle  in  the  bottom  of  which  a  little  of  this  metal 
has  been  placed.  On  removing  this  arrangement  to  a  cool  place,  and 
allowing  it  to  remain  a  few  days  without  being  disturbed,  that  part  of 
the  gold  which  is  nearest  the  surface  of  the  mercury  will  be  found  to 
have  become  whitened  by  its  vapour,  while  that  portion  of  the  sheet 
which  is  in  the  highest  part  of  the  bottle  remains  unaltered. 

The  mercury  of  commerce,  when  it  comes  directly  from  the  furnace, 
is  in  most  instances  nearly  pure,  but  is  sometimes  contaminated  by  hold- 
ing small  quantities  of  other  metals  in  solution.  With  a  view  to  the 
separation  of  these  impurities  mercury  is  often  distilled  from  an  iron 
retort,  and  again  condensed  in  a  vessel  containing  cold  water.  For  this 
purpose  one  of  the  wrought-iron  bottles  in  which  quicksilver  is  imported 
may  be  conveniently  employed.  One  of  these,  after  being  about  half 
fiUed  with  the  metal,  should  have  screwed  to  it  a  piece  of  iron  gas-pipe 
bent  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  furnished  at  its  outer  extremity  with  a 
covering  formed  of  several  layers  of  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  the  end  of 
which  is  made  to  dip  into  a  basin  of  cold  water.  The  open  extremity  of 
the  iron  pipe,  together  with  the  piece  of  linen  hose  attached,  is  moistened 
by  a  constant  stream  of  cold  water,  which  is  made  to  flow  upon  them 
through  a  small  stop-cock,  and  the  iron  bottle  is  heated  in  a  furnace 
until  vapour  of  mercury  begins  to  be  plentifully  given  off.  The  ebulli- 
tion of  the  metal  is  sometimes  attended  with  explosions,  and  care  must 
be  taken  to  so  regulate  the  heat  as  to  prevent  the  projection  of  any  part 
of  the  charge  through  the  iron  tube  into  the  receiver.  By  operating  in 
this  way,  the  greater  portion  of  the  foreign  metals  will  be  retained  in  the 
retort,  whilst  the  mercury  passes  over  in  a  purified  state  into  the  vessel 
containing  cold  water.  A  certain  portion  of  the  impurities  is,  however, 
generally  carried  over  into  the  receiver ;  and  consequently,  when  a  pure 
specimen  is  required,  their  separation  should  be  effected  by  some  other 
means.  The  best  method  of  doing  tlus  is  to  treat  the  mercury  to  be 
purified  with  nitric  acid  diluted  with  twice  its  volume  of  distilled  water. 
The  whole  is  then  heated  to  about  50''  C,  and  mercuric  nitrate  will  be 
formed.  The  more  oxidizable  foreign  metals  present  react  on  the  latter 
salt,  and  are  removed  in  solution  as  nitrates.  Any  oxide  of  mercury 
present  is  also  dissolved  by  the  nitric  acid,  with  formation  of  mercuric 
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nitrate.  The  action  is  continued  during  twenty-four  hours,  and  the 
mixture  occasionally  agitated. 

Laatly,  the  water  ia  separated  by  decantation,  and  the  nitrate  obtained 
in  a  crystalline  form  by  concentrating  the  solution.  The  metallic  meicniy, 
after  being  washed  with  distilled  water,  is  dried  first  with  bibulous  paper, 
and  subsequently  by  exposure  under  a  bell-glass  to  the  desiccating  influence 
of  caustic  lime. 

When  mercury  is  merely  soiled  by  a  slight  admixture  of  oxide,  it 
may  be  cleaned  by  brisk  agitation  in  a  glass  bottle  with  a  small  quantity 
of  strong  sidphuric  acid.  By  this  treatment  the  metal  is  divided  into 
extremely  small  globules,  which  expose  a  kige  surface  to  the  action  of 
the  acid.  At  the  expiration  of  from  three  to  four  days  the  acid  may 
be  poured  off,  and  the  purified  mercury  washed  and  dried. 

Mercury  is  not  attacked  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  even  when  its 
action  is  aided  by  ebullition.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  likewise  fails  to 
dissolve  it ;  but  if  concentrated  acid  be  employed,  it  is,  with  the  aid  of 
heat,  rapidly  converted. into  mercuric  sulphate,  and  sulphurous  anhydride 
is  evolved.  Nitric  acid  attacks  this  metal  with  great  energy,  even  in  the 
cold,  and  when  moderately  diluted  with  water,  and  nitric  oxide  ia  plenti- 
fully evolved. 

Mercury,  both  in  the  liquid  and  gaseous  condition,  combines  leadOy 
with  many  other  metals,  such  as  gold,  silver,  zinc,  tin,  lead,  and  bismuth, 
and  even  dissolves  them  in  small  proportions  without  losing  its  fluidity. 
Such  mercurial  alloys,  which  may  be  separated  from  excess  of  mercury 
and  obtained  in  a  solid  state  by  filtration  combined  with  pressure,  are 
called  amalgams.  This  property  is  extensively  applied  in  certain  metliods 
of  extracting  gold  and  silver  from  their  ores,  as  well  as  in  the  method 
of  dLvenng  mirrors  with  tia  A  dry  tin  and  zinc  amalgam  forms  the 
best  exciter  that  can  be  applied  to  the  rubbers  of  electrical  machines. 
The  great  density  and  perfect  fluidity  of  piue  mercury,  together  with  its 
regular  rate  of  expansion  by  heat  and  its  high  electric  conductivity, 
render  it  of  immense  value  for  the  construction  of  physical  instruments, 
such  as  barometers  and  thermometera 

Large  quantities  of  mercury,  both  in  the  metallic  state  and  in  the  form 
of  various  compounds,  more  particularly  the  oxide,  chloride,  iodide,  and 
nitrate,  are  used  in  medicine ;  and  there  is  also  a  very  important  con- 
sumption in  the  preparation  of  the  artificial  sulphide  or  vermilion,  which 
is  the  most  brilliant  and  permanent  red  colour  known.  Mereurous 
nitrate  is  sometimes  used  as  a  wash  for  hare  and  mbbit  skins,  and  gives 
the  fur  the  property  of  readily  felting.  The  bichloride  or  corrwive  tuHi- 
mate  is  similarly  used  by  taxidermists  for  preserving  natural -history 
q>ecimen6. 

Mercury  Ores. 

Nattvx  Quicksilvsb;  Mercure  natif;  Gediegen  QuseknLher.  Cubic 
-—Occurs  in  most  mines  producing  mercurial  ores.      It  is  usually  di»> 
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seminated  in  small  globules,  but  sometimes  becomes  so  accumulated  in 
cavities  as  to  admit  of  being  collected  in  considerable  quantities. 

CiiTNABAB;  SuLPHiDB  OF  MsROUBT ;  Ctnohre ;  Zinnoher.  Hexa- 
gonal— ^This  substance,  which,  practically  speaking,  is  the  only  ore  of 
mercury,  crystallizes  in  tabular  prisms,  but  commonly  occurs  massive, 
and  is  distingnished  by  its  bright-red  colour  and  scarlet  streak.  Sp.  gr. 
8*20.  Its  colour  is  crimson,  scarlet,  brownish,  or  orange-red;  lustre  semi- 
metallic,  or  adamantine.  It  is  sectile,  and  in  most  instances  nearly 
opaque. 

Its  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula  HgS,  corresponding  to 
mercury  86*2  and  sulphur  13*8  per  cent.  Ginnalar  mostly  occurs  in 
connection  with  sandstones,  talcose,  carbonaceous,  and  argillaceous  schists, 
or  in  limestones  \  it  is  not  found  in  large  quantities  in  crystalline  or 
igneous  rocks.  When  the  ores  of  mercury  are  met  with  in  stratified 
rocks  they  are  often  found  in  the  form  of  veins  or  lodes ;  but  when,  as 
is  frequently  the  case,  the  matrix  is  sandstone,  they  are  commonly  dis- 
seminated in  minute  grains  through  the  mass. 

Metacinnahar^  a  black  amorphous  sulphide  of  mercury  of  the  same 
composition  as  but  of  lower  density  than  the  crystallized  variety  (7*7), 
is  found  associated  with  cinnabar  in  some  Califomian  and  Mexican 
localities. 

Mercurial  fahlerz  or  tetrahedrite,  found  at  a  few  localities  in  Tyrol 
and  Hungary,  contains  mercury  up  to  a  maximum  of  about  17^  per  cent 

Native  Caloubl  ;  Mercure  eklorure ;  Queckstlber-Homerz,  Tetra- 
gonal.— Colour  white ;  lustre  adamantine.  Sp.  gr.  6*48.  Occurs  at 
Hoschellandsberg,  in  the  Palatinate,  coating  the  cavities  in  a  ferruginous 
gangue,  associated  with  cinnabar ;  also  at  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria 
in  Camiola,  at  Almaden  in  Spain,  &c.  Formula,  HgCL  Chlorine, 
15-10;  mercury,  84*90. 

Coednitef  found  sparingly  in  Mexico,  is  an  iodide  of  mercury. 

Onofrite. — ^A  sulpho-selenide  of  mercury  from  San  Onofre,  Mexico. 

AmmidlUe  contains  antimonate  of  copper  and  sulphide  of  mercury. 
A  specimen  of  this  mineral  from  Chili,  analysed  by  Bivot,  contained  14*8 
per  cent,  of  tellurium. 

Distribution  of  Mercurt  Orbs. 

The  ores  of  mercury  are  very  unequally  distributed,  being  confined 
to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  localities,  in  some  of  which  they 
occur  in  considerable  abundance;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  metal  furnished 
to  commerce  is  consequently  supplied  by  but  a  few  mines.  The  geo- 
logical range  of  these  ores  is  exceedingly  wide,  as  they  are  found  in 
ancient  as  well  as  in  the  most  modem  formations.  Some  of  the  principal 
European  mines  of  this  metal  are  worked  in  rocks  of  Silurian  age,  while 
those  enclosing  the  celebrated  deposits  of  New  Almaden  in  California 
belong  to  the  Cretaceous  period.    In  proof  of  the  very  modem  origin  of 
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certain  deposits  of  cinnabar,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  fumaroles,  at  tiie 
Sulphur  Bank  near  Clear  Lake,  in  California,  are  at  the  present  Hm 
depositing  sulphide  of  mercury,  together  with  various  other  minenk 

The  vapours  and  gases  issuing  from  the  different  crevices  appear  to 
be  the  agents  by  which  the  minerals  now  in  course  of  deposition  ue 
brought  to  the  surface.  Sulphur  is  being  condensed  on  the  sides  of 
many  of  the  fissures,  either  in  crystalline  groups,  as  stalactites,  or  as 
translucent  amorphous  masses.  This  substance  is  sometimes  intimatelj 
mixed  with  cinnabar,  and  more  frequently  with  minute  crystals  of  iron 
pyrites ;  or  with  pulverulent  silica,  often  blackened  by  a  tarry  hydro- 
carbon. On  the  sides  of  many  of  the  cavities  gelatinous  silica  is  deposited, 
coating  chalcedony  and  opalescent  silica  in  various  stages  of  formatioD, 
varying  from  the  gelatinous  state  to  that  of  the  hardest  opaL  This  Eilica 
is  sometimes  colourless,  but  is  more  frequently  permeated  by  cixmibar 
and  iron  pyrites,  or  is  blackened  by  the  tarry  matter  before  mentioD^ 
When  the  bituminous  matter  occurs  in  large  quantity  cinnabar  is 
often  replaced  by  globules  of  metallic  mercury.  Some  of  the  silici 
intermixed  with  specimens  from  this  deposit  was,  when  first  broken, 
so  soft  as  to  easily  receive  the  impression  of  the  finger-nail,  but  on 
reaching  England  it  had  assumed  the  hardness  and  appearance  of  ordi- 
nary chalcedony. 

An  analysis  (in  duplicate),  made  in  1873,  of  a  specimen  of  this  de- 
posit, brought  by  the  writer  from  Clear  Lake  in  1866,  afibrded  the 
following  results : — 
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The  Sulphur  Bank  has  been  extensively  worked  as  a  quicksilrer 
mine  down  into  rocks  of  Cretac^us  age. 

Ores  of  mercury  have  been  found  in  several  localities  in  France,  but 
they  do  not  occur  in  sufficienlT  quantities  to  admit  of  being  profitably 
worked.  The  mercury  mines  of  Khenish  Bavaria  were  formerly  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  oenturj 

1  GiYcs,  with  the  combined  water,  the  formula,  SiO|.HsO. 
'  DisBolred  out  by  carbon  disulphide. 
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afforded  from  150,000  to  180,000  lbs.  per  annum,  but  liave  now  almost 
ceased  to  be  worked. 

At  Idria,  in  Camiola,  mines  of  mercury  have  been  in  operation  for 
seTeral  centuries,  and  are  still  of  some  importance;  the  ore,  whicb  is  cinna* 
bar,  associated  with  a  little  native  quicksilver,  is  disseminated  in  shale 
and  black  limestone  of  Triassic  age.  The  yield  of  quicksilver  from  these 
mines  was  in  1877,  837,960  lbs.;  in  1878,  791,015  lbs.;  and  in  1882, 
836,000  lbs. 

Bohemia  formerly  produced  mercury  in  small  quantities,  and  Hun- 
gary still  furnishes  a  small  amount  Cinnabar  has  been  recently  dis- 
covered in  Servia. 

The  mercury  mines  of  Spain  are  the  most  important  in  Europe,  the 
principal  workings  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Almaden, 
in  La  Mancha,  between  Badajoz  and  Ciudad  Real,  in  the  centre  of  a 
series  of  deposits  about  ten  miles  in  length,  extending  from  Chillon  to 
Almadenejos.  Pliny  asserts  that  the  Greeks  procured  vermilion  from 
the  mines  of  this  district  700  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority  they  annually  yielded  to  the  Romans  100,000 
lbs.  of  cinnabar.  The  mines  of  Almaden,  now  above  1,000  feet  in  depth, 
are  opened  upon  three  nearly  vertical  beds  of  granular  quartzite  or  sand- 
stone, associated  with  Silurian  schists  and  an  altered  rock  locally  called 
frayleseOy  which  forms  a  belt  between  the  stratified  and  the  eruptive 
rocks.  Two  of  those  beds  are  each  about  10  feet  and  the  third  20  feet 
in  average  thickness ;  they  follow  the  flexures  of  the  enclosing  rocks,  and 
in  one  place  come  together,  forming  a  mass  about  45  feet  wide.  The 
cinnabar  is  difiused  with  considerable  uniformity  through  the  quartzite 
matrix,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  bright  red  rock.  The  average  yield 
of  the  ore  is  from  7  to  10  per  cent,  but  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
metallurgical  processes  employed  the  loss  of  mercury  is  large.  The 
average  annual  yield  of  quicksilver  at  Almaden  during  the  last  ten  years 
has  been  36,000  flasks,  or  about  1,242  tons.  Since  the  year  1645  the 
mines  have  been  worked  on  account  of  the  government 

At  Ripa,  in  Tuscany,  mercury  is  obtained  from  several  veins  traversing 
mica-slate ;  the  quantity  annually  produced  is,  however,  small. 

Ores  of  this  metal  are  found  in  numerous  places  in  Peru,  and  were 
known  to  the  inhabitants  long  before  the  invasion  of  that  country  by  the 
Spaniards ;  the  mines  of  the  province  of  Huancavelica,  both  as  regards 
numbers  and  richness,  are  the  most  important  Those  of  Santa  Barbara 
have  been  worked  since  1566 ;  but  although  at  one  time  productive, 
their  annual  yield  is  now  very  smalL  According  to  Humbold^  this  mine 
yielded,  from  1570  to  1782,  1,040,452  quintals,^  or  about  43,000  tons  of 
mercury ;  the  average  annual  yield  was  less  than  6,000  quintals ;  but  in 
the  best  years  it  sometimes  reached  10,500  quintals.  From  1790  to  1845 
the  total  yield  amounted  only  to  about  66,000  quintals. 

Various  other  mines  of  this  metal  are  worked  in  different  parts  of 

1  Ea«h  about  100  Ibc. 
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Peru,  but  they  are  of  less  importance  and  extent  than  those  of  Huan- 
cavelica ;  the  total  yield  of  the  country  was,  according  to  Whitney,  in 
1854,  about  203,000  lbs.,  of  which  one-half  came  from  the  mine  of  Santa 
Barbara. 

Although  immense  quantities  of  mercury  are  consumed  in  Mexico  for 
the  process  of  patio  amalgamation,  almost  the  whole  of  that  so  employed 
is  imported  from  other  countries.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  the  annual  consumption  of  mercury  in  Mexico  amounted  to 
16,000  quintals.  This  was  furnished  by  the  Spanish  government^  who 
retained  the  sole  right  of  supplying  that  metal,  which  was  chiefly  derived 
from  the  mines  of  Almaden  and  Huancavelica.  At  the  time  of  Hum- 
boldt's visit,  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  only  two 
mines  producing  mercury  were  being  worked  in  the  country ;  one  called 
the  Lomo  del  Toro,  and  the  other  Nuestra  Seiiora  de  los  Dolores,  yield- 
ing together  only  70  to  80  lbs.  per  week.  A  mercury  mine  was  wrought 
about  the  year  1844  near  Guadalajara,  but  the  results  having  been  un- 
satisfactory, it  was  abandoned. 

The  existence  of  mercury  in  California  w|^  known,  and  works  were 
established  for  the  treatment  of  its  ores,  long  prior  to  the  first  gold 
discoveries  in  that  country.  In  1845  a  company  was  formed  to  work 
an  extensive  deposit  of  cinnabar  at  New  Almaden,  in  one  of  the  side 
valleys  of  San  Jos^ ;  this  has  been  a  very  productive  and  remunerative 
mine.  The  other  mines  whidi  have  been  worked  to  any  considerable 
extent  are  the  New  Idria,  the  Bedington,  Guadalupe,  the  Sulphur  Bank, 
Pope  Valley,  and  the  San  Juan.  With  regard  to  the  geological  position 
of  the  cinnabar  deposits  of  California,  it  may  be  remarked  that  although 
this  mineral  has  been  found  in  formations  of  nearly  every  age,  as  far  as 
is  yet  known  there  are  no  large  and  valuable  deposits  excepting  in  rocks 
belonging  to  the  Cretaceous  period. 

The  yield  of  the  New  Almaden  mine  from  July  1850  to  the  end  of 
1883  was  793,859  flasks,  or  60,730,213  lbs. ;  while  its  production  during 
the  latter  year  was  29,000  flasks,  or  2,218,500  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The 
total  production  of  mercury  in  California  in  the  year  1883  was  46,725 
flasks,  or  3,574,462  lbs.  The  present  total  production  of  mercury  in  the 
world  may  be  estimated  at  about  6,500,000  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Assay  of  Mercury  Ores. 

Distillation  with  Quickuhb  in  an  Atmobphbrb  of  Hydrogen. — ^All 
ores  containing  mercury,  whether  in  the  metallic  state,  or  as  oxide,  sul* 
phide,  selenide,  chloride,  or  iodide,  admit,  after  being  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder,  of  being  assayed  with  considerable  accuracy  by  distillation  with 
caustic  lime,  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  This  operation  may  be  con- 
ducted as  follows : — ^A  tube  of  hard  glass,  a  &,  of  the  diameter  employed 
for  making  organic  analyses,  is  drawn  out  at  one  of  its  extremities^  in  the 
way  shown  in  flg.  157,  and  in  this  part  a  bulb,  B,  is  so  blown  as  to  be 
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between  two  parts  of  the  narrowed  tubing.  The  contraction  at  a  is 
loosely  plugged  with  asbestos,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  free  circulation  of  gas, 
while  it  prevents  any  solid  matter  from  being  drawn  into  the  elonga- 
tion between  a  and  B. 

Powdered  quicklime  is  afterwards  introduced  into  the  tube,  and 
slightly  consolidated  by  pressure  with  a  piece  of  glass  rod,  care  being  at 
the  same  time  taken  that  the  aperture  be  not  closed ;  a  weighed  quantity 
of  the  ore  to  be  assayed  is  then  mixed  with  caustic  lime  and  deposited 
at  c     When  the  mixture  has  been  placed  in  the  situation  above  indicated 
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the  remainder  of  the  tube  is  filled  with  lime,  and  its  end  closed  with  a 
perforated  cork,  into  which  a  piece  of  small  glass  tubing  is  accurately 
fitted.  Tlie  prepared  tube,  after  being  tapped  on  the  table  to  form  a 
small  space  above  the  material,  is  placed  in  an  ordinary  gas  combustion- 
furnace,  and  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen  is  introduced  by  the  extremity, 
b.  The  part  of  the  tube  between  b  and  c  is  first  warmed,  and  the  heat  is 
progressively  advanced  in  the  direction  of  a.  The  mercurial  ore  is  by 
this  treatment  decomposed,  and  the  volatile  metal  being  carried  forward 
by  the  current  of  dry  hydrogen,  is  condensed  and  collected  in  the  bulb, 
B,  which  is  carefully  kept  cooL  A  small  quantity  of  watery  vapour  is 
condensed  at  the  same  time,  but  by  a  continued  evolution  of  dry  hydro- 
gen this  is  ultimately  carried  off.  At  the  close  of  the  experiment,  when 
the  whole  of  the  mercury  has  been  condensed  and  the  watery  vapour  has 
passed  off,  the  tube  on  either  side  of  the  bulb,  B,  is  cut  with  a  sharp  file, 
and  the  bulb  itself  weighed  with  the  mercury  it  contains.  The  metal  is 
then  poured  out,  and  any  portions  which  may  still  adhere  to  the  glass 
removed  by  washing,  first  with  a  little  nitric  acid  and  subsequently  with 
distilled  water.  After  being  thoroughly  dried,  the  bulb  is  again  weighed, 
and  by  subtracting  the  weight  of  the  empty  glass  from  the  weight  first 
obtained  the  quantity  of  reduced  mercury  is  ascertained.  In  conducting 
this  experiment  it  is  of  importance  that  a  large  quantity  of  moisture 
should  not  be  contained  in  the  substance  operated  on,  since  by  its  con- 
densation in  the  bulb,  and  subsequent  evaporation,  a  sensible  amount 
of  mercury  is  carried  off. 

Distillation  with  Quicklime  and  Sodium  Bigarbonatx. — ^Instead 
of  operating  in  the  way  above  described,  the  following  process  may  be 
adopted.  An  ordinary  combustion-tube  of  about  18  inches  in  length, 
and  closed  at  one  end  before  the  blowpipe,  is  filled  for  a  short  distance 
with  sodium  bicarbonate ;  this  is  pushed  down  to  the  closed  end,  so  as  to 
occupy  a  length  of  about  2  inches,  and  a  little  quicklime  subsequently 
introduced.  The  ore  to  bo  assayed  is  intimately  mixed  with  excess  of 
quicklime,  and  then  introduced  into  the  tube,  where  it  should  occupy 
about  4  inches  of  the  central  portion ;  any  particles  which  may  have 
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adhered  to  tbe  mortar  are  removed  by  the  aid  of  quicklime,  and  the  lime 
which  has  been  used  for  this  purpose  is  likewise  introduced  into  the 
tube.  A  layer  of  6  inches  of  pure  lime  is  placed  upon  this,  and  a  loose 
stopper  of  asbestos  is  then  pushed  a  distance  of  4  or  5  inches  down  the 
tube ;  the  anterior  end  of  the  tube  being  finally  drawn  out  and  bent  at 
a  somewhat  obtuse  angle.  A  few  gentle  tape  on  the  table  will  suffice  to 
shake  t<:>geiher  the  contents  of  the  tube  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  a  free 
passage  throughout  its  whole  length. 

The  tube,  thus  prepared  and  arranged,  is  introduced  into  a  com- 
bustion-furnace, and  its  point  placed  in  a  receiving  flask  half  full  of 
water ;  the  point  is  made  to  rest  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
flask  in  such  a  way  that  its  aperture  may  be  partially  closed.  The  tube 
is  now  slowly  heated  from  the  open  to  the  closed  end,  as  in  the  case  of 
an  organic  analysis,  and  the  last  traces  of  mercurial  vapour  are  finally 
expelled  by  heating  the  sodium  bicarbonate,  occupying  a  space  of  2 
inches,  at  its  closed  extremity. 

While  the  tube  still  remains  red  hot  the  neck  is  cut  off  and  carefully 
rinsed  with  a  wash-bottle,  transferring  the  rinsing-water  to  the  receiving- 
flask  ;  the  small  globules  of  mercury  that  have  distilled  over  into  the 
latter  are  then  united  into  one  large  globule  by  agitation,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  some  time  the  perfectly  clear  water  is  decanted  or  drawn  off  by 
a  syphon,  and  the  mercury  transferred  to  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible, 
from  which  any  adhering  water  is  removed  by  blotting-paper.  The 
mercury  is  finally  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  under  a  bell  jar,  and  the 
drying  continued  until  its  weight  ceases  to  vary.  Tliis  method,  if  care- 
fully executed,  yields  accurate  results;  sodsrlime  may  be  employed  in 
place  of  quicklime  for  mixing  with  the  mercurial  ore,  but  it  does  not 
o£fer  any  special  advantage. 

In  the  examination  of  very  poor  materials  minute  quantities  of  mer- 
cury may  be  collected  by  using  the  convex  surface  of  a  small  gold  dish 
filled  with  water  as  a  condenser.  The  grey  deposit  so  obtained  is  dis- 
solved off  the  gold  by  nitric  acid,  and  may  then  be  tested  by  iodide  of 
potassium  or  other  reagents.  Plates  of  gold  are  sometimes  used  in  this 
way  for  determining  the  loss  of  mercury  in  the  waste  gases  of  mercury 
furnaces. 

Method  employed  at  Idria. — In  establishments  where  many  mercury 
assays  have  to  be  made  daily,  a  small  reverberatory  furnace  is  employed. 
That  used  at  Idria  has,  on  one  side,  an  iron  plate  with  twenty-«ix  holes 
for  the  insertion  of  a  corresponding  number  of  assays.  Eight  assays, 
each  weighing  four  ounces,  are  taken  from  the  chaige  of  every  furnace ; 
these  are  mixed  with  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  powdered  quicklime,  and 
the  several  assays  are  introduced  into  eight  iron  retorts,  and  placed  in  the 
furnace.  Receivers  are  then  attached,  the  space  between  the  two  care- 
fully lutod,  and  the  assays  heated  to  bright  redness ;  the  distillation  is 
finished  when  drops  of  mercury  are  no  longer  deposited  in  the  receivers. 

The  distillation  must  be  performed  with  a  slowly  increasing  heat,  and 
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care  taken  that  a  sufficient  temperature  is  attained  by  every  part  of  the 
letort  Should  the  mercury  obtained  not  unite  well  together,  it  is 
simply  boiled  in  water  for  a  few  seconds.  The  last  remnant  of  ad- 
hering water  is  removed  by  blotting-paper  in  the  usual  way,  and  after 
drying  the  mercury  at  a  temperature  of  about  40^  C,  it  is  transferred  to 
a  tared  watch-glass  and  weighed. 

The  assay  is  considered  successful  when  the  results  of  the  various 
doplicates  closely  agree,  and  no  undecomposed  cinnabar  is  deposited  in 
the  receiver  or  in  the  neck  of  the  retorts  This  method  of  assaying  may 
be  conducted  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy  to  serve  either  to 
control  the  operation  of  reduction,  or  for  determining  approximately  the 
value  of  the  ore ;  but  the  results  obtained  are  in  all  cases  somewhat 
below  the  truth.  The  lower,  however,  the  amount  of  mercury  con- 
tained in  an  ore,  the  greater  will  be  the  difference  between  the  true 
percentage  and  the  assay  result^  even  with  an  ore  containing  5  per 
cent  of  mercury,  the  quantity  found  by  this  method  will  be  lower  than 
that  which  it  actually  contains.  Various  methods  have  been  proposed 
for  the  volumetric  assay  of  ores  of  mercury,  but  none  of  them  admit  of 
general  use. 

METALLURGY  OF  MERCURY. 

The  extraction  of  mercury  from  cinnabar,  which  may  be  considered 
as,  practically,  the  only  ore  of  this  metal,  is  effected  either  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  sulphur  by  the  air,  and  the  volatilization  of  the  liberated 
metal,  or  by  the  use  of  re-agents,  with  which  the  sulphur  enters  into 
combination,  while  the  liberated  mercury  distils  over,  and  is  condensed. 
When  cinnabar  is  decomposed  through  the  oxidation  of  its  sulphur,  the 
reactions  which  take  place  are  expressed  by  the  following  equation  : 
HgS  +  02=S0,  +  Hg.  When  lime  is  present  with  cinnabar,  and  heat 
is  applied,  the  following  decompositions  take  place :  (HgS)4  +  (CaO)4  = 
(CaS)s  +  CaS04  +  Hg4.  The  choice  of  the  method  adopted  for  the 
metallurgical  treatment  of  mercurial  ores  is  chiefly  influenced  by  their 
richness  and  quantity,  the  size  of  the  fragments,  and  the  local  cost  of 
fuel  and  materials.  When  the  ores  are  rich  and  the  quantities  to  be 
treated  small,  the  gallery-furnace  has  sometimes  been  resorted  to ;  but  if 
the  quantities  are  large,  kilns  are  usually  employed.  Condensation  is 
effected  in  large  brickwork  chambers,  in  clay  tubes,  in  cast-iron  pipes 
kept  cool  by  water,  and  in  chambers  of  wood  and  glass. 

The  following  are  the  principal  methods  employed  for  the  extraction 
of  mercury  from  cinnabar : — 

L  Decomposition  of  the  ore  by  roasting, 

a.  Boasting  in  mounds;  applied  in  Hungary  to  the  treatment  of 
cupriferous  ores  containing  mercury. 

b.  Boasting  in  kilns  or  furnaces,  carried  on  cither  by  intermittent 
operations  or  continuously. 
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c  Boasting  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  and  condensing  in  iron  pipes ; 
sometimes  adopted  for  working  scblich  and  other  finely  divided  ores. 
2.  Decomjpositian  in  retorts  by  lime, 
a.  Gallery  of  the  Palatinate. 
K  Iron  retorts. 

Extraction  of  Mercury  from  Cinnabar  by  Boasting. 

This  method  of  extracting  mercury  from  its  ores  is  cheaper,  and 
requires  less  time  and  fuel,  than  that  by  the  use  of  lime  in  close 
vessels.  On  the  other  hand,  mercury  in  the  state  of  vapour  becomes 
mixed  with  the  products  of  combustion  of  the  fuel  used,  and  being 
carried  forward  by  the  draught,  condensation  is  impeded,  and  loss  of 
metal  is  the  result. 

At  Idria,  Almaden,  New  Almaden  in  California,  and  at  Bipa  in 
Tuscany,  chambers,  externally  cooled  by  water,  are  employed  as  con- 
densers, while  at  some  other  establishments  they  are  constructed  so  as  to 
allow  jets  of  water  to  play  within  them.  At  the  Pioneer  Mine,  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  condensers  were  traversed  by  troughs,  through  which  a  stream 
of  water  constantly  flowed.  The  porous  masonry  of  large  chambers  is^ 
however,  found  to  imbibe  a  yery  considerable  quantity  of  mercury; 
and  they  have  consequently  been  replaced  by  cast-iron  pipes  cooled 
externally  by  water,  and  connected  with  condensers  |»K)vided  with  a 
suitable  chimney.  These  tubes  are,  however,  found  to  be  acted  upon 
somewhat  rapidly  by  the  sulphurous  vapours  passing  through  them,  and 
have  in  consequence  been,  in  some  instances,  replaced  by  wooden  pipes. 
Wooden  pipes  possess  the  advantage  of  being  more  durable  than  iron 
ones,  and  can,  by  means  of  small  doors,  be  easily  opened  and  cleaned. 
The  mercurial  fume  which  collects  in  them  is  also  free  from  oxide  of 
iron,  and  is  consequently  more  readily  worked. 

The  treatment  of  mercurial  ores  on  a  large  scale  is  still,  to  some 
extent,  conducted  in  kilns  working  intermittently,  which,  after  the  ex- 
haustion of  each  charge,  require  to  be  allowed  to  cool  before  it  can  be 
withdrawn  and  replaced  by  a  fresh  one.  This  circumstance  not  only 
causes  loss  of  time,  but  from  the  alternate  heating  and  cooling  of  the 
masonry  the  walls  are  liable  to  crack,  and  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  an 
amount  of  vapour  resulting  in  a  serious  loss  of  that  metal ;  at  the  same 
time  most  deleterious  effects  are  produced  by  the  mercurial  fumes  on  the 
health  of  the  workmen  employed. 

a.  Boasting  in  Mounds. 

In  some  parts  of  Hungary  copper  ores  are  found  containing  from  i 
to  \1\  per  cent,  of  mercury,  but  probably  averaging  from  2  to  2^  per 
cent,  of  that  metal.  These  ores  are  roasted  in  heaps  preparatory  to  their 
fusion  for  copper  matte,  and  during  the  operation  a  portion  of  the 
mercury  is  collected.    The  mounds  are  usually  about  40  feet  in  length, 
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20  in  breadth,  and  3  feet  6  inches  in  height,  and  are  provided  with 
flues  and  chimneys  similar  to  those  sometimes  employed  for  the  pre- 
paration of  coke.  Hot  embers  are  thrown  into  the  vertical  shafts,  which 
are  subsequently  filled  with  small  coals ;  the  decomposition  of  the  sul- 
phides commences,  and  mercury  condenses  in  drops  on  the  outer  and 
colder  surfaces  of  the  ora  Before  the  uppermost  layer  becomes  so  far 
heated  that  mercury  is  re-volatilized,  it  is  covered  by  a  fresh  stratum,  as 
are  also  all  places  where  any  sinking  of  the  covering  has  taken  place. 
The  process  of  roasting  ia  complete  in  about  three  weeks,  and  the  upper 
layers  of  the  mound  will  then  be  found  to  contain  mercury  resulting  from 
the  condensation  of  mercurial  vapours  expelled  from  the  more  central 
portions  of  the  pile.  These  upper  layers  are  removed,  and  washed  upon 
an  iron  sieve  in  a  tub  of  water,  in  which  tiie  mercury  and  fine  ore  accu- 
mulate ;  while  the  coarser  portions  which  remain  on  the  sieve  form  the 
lower  layers  in  the  next  mound  prepared  for  calcination.  The  fine  ore 
is  subsequently  washed  on  very  close  sieves,  which  allow  the  mercury  to 
pass  through  them  and  to  unite  in  the  liquid  state,  while  the  fine  ore 
remains  behind  and  is  added  to  the  next  mound  for  roasting.  The  upper 
layers  are  thus  treated  so  long  as  they  continue  to  yield  an  appreciable 
amaont  of  mercury,  and  the  lower  ones,  which  have  been  completely 
roai  ted  are  taken  to  the  furnace  in  which  the  first  fusion  for  matte  is 
effected. 

By  this  method  of  treatment  ores  are  stated  to  yield  75  per  cent  of 
the  mercury  indicated  by  assay,  and  the  collection  of  quicksilver  from 
copper  ores  containing  only  ^  per  cent,  of  that  metal  is  said  to  be  attended 
with  profit ;  in  1861  Hungary  produced  31^  tons  of  mercury  from  the 
working  of  copper  ores  of  this  description. 

b.  RoASTiNQ  IN  Kilns. 

Tbeatmsnt  of  Mercurial  Ores  at  Idria.  Old  Process,— ^The  ores 
treated  were  divided  into  two  classes ;  mineral  in  lumps  varying  from  the 
size  of  a  nut  to  a  cubic  foot,  and  those  fragments  of  which  the  size  ranged 
from  below  that  of  a  nut  to  the  finest  dust. 

The  first  class  comprised  three  subdivisions,  namely,  the  poorest  kind, 
affording  only  1  per  cent  of  mercury ;  the  massive  sulphide,  consisting 
of  the  richest  selected  fragments ;  and  lastly,  pieces,  containing  from 
1  to  40  per  cent,  arising  from  the  breaking  and  sorting  of  the  different 
ores. 

The  second  dass  was  also  subdivided  into  three  varieties,  and  com- 
prised fragments  extracted  from  the  mine  in  small  pieces,  and  which,  on 
an  average,  afforded  from  10  to  12  per  cent  of  mercury ;  bits  of  ore 
separated  by  washing  on  a  sieve,  containing  at  times  30  per  cent  of 
metal ;  and  lastly,  sand  and  schJich  obtained  by  stamping  and  washing 
the  poorer  ores;  this  generally  afforded  a  produce  a  little  superior  to  8 
per  cent. 

2  M 
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The  metalluigical  treatment  of  these  eerenl  products  coiuisted  in 
snhjecting  them  to  a  process  of  roasting  in  a  large  kiln-like  appantiu, 
in  which  the  sulphur  was  converted  into  sulphurous  anhydride,  while 
metallic  mercury  was  set  free  and  condensed  in  a  series  of  chamben 
arranged  on  either  aide  for  that  purpose. 

This  apparatus  consisted  of  two  large  roasting  kilns,  A,  figs.  1S8, 159, 
furnished  on  either  side,  with  a  series  of  chambers,  C,  in  which  the 
mercniiol  vapours  were  condensed. 

The  larger  fragments  of  the  mineral  treated  were  closely  piled  on  the 
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hollow  arch,  a,  until  the  space  between  it  and  the  next  hodjbeen  entirely 
filled.  On  the  second  perforated  arch,  b,  wen  placed  fragments  of  smaller 
dimensions ;  and  on  the  third,  c,  were  originally  deposited,  in  earthen 
vessels,  the  slimes  arising  from  the  mechanical  treatment  of  the  poorer 
ores.  This  washed  schlich  was,  however,  subsequently  formed  into 
bricks,  and  charged  into  the  furnace,  mixed  with  lump  cinnabar. 

When  the  furnace  had  been  thus  charged,  a  fire  was  lighted  on  the 
grate,  and  the  heat  progressively  raised  until  the  decomposition  of  the 
mineral  began  to  take  place.     The  cinnabar  placed  in  immediate  contact 
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with  a  current  of  heated  air,  which  entered  the  furnace  through  ape^ 
tures  opening  into  the  spaces,  G,  H,  was  decomposed  and  the  metal 
sublim^;  the  latter  being  carried  into  the  condensing  chambers,  C. 
The  greater  portion  of  this  mercury  was  condensed  in  the  first  three 
cbambeTB,  and  was  conducted  by  the  gutters,  x,  y,t,to  covered  rsserroiis 
beneath  the  level  of  the  floor.  In  the  last  chambers  of  the  scries  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  water,  and  but  little  mercnry,  was  condensed. 
These  products  were,  on  account  of  the  impurities  they  contained,  carried 
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off  by  gutters^  to  a  tank,  in  which  they  accumulated.  The  mercurial 
dust^  associated  with  the  metal  obtained  from  the  last  chambers,  was 
subsequently  separated  by  filtration  and  mixed  with  some  of  the  finer 
oiesy  to  be  again  treated  in  the  furnace. 

In  order  to  condense,  as  far  as  possible,  the  last  traces  of  mercury 
passing  through  the  apparatus^  a  stream  of  cold  water  was  made  to  flow 
through  the  chambers^  D,  on  inclined  tables,  extending  nearly  from  one 
wall  to  the  other,  and  between  these  the  vapours  and  gases  circulated 
before  escaping,  through  E,  into  the  air. 

The  mercury  was  afterwards  filtered  through  thick  canvas  bags  to 
separate  solid  impurities,  and  subsequently  packed  in  wrought-iron  bottles 
for  exportation. 

This  arrangement,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  single  metallurgical 
structures  in  the  world,  was  charged  in  three  hours  by  the  united  labour 
of  forty  men.  The  wood  employed  as  fuel  was  beech,  and  the  distilla- 
tion lasted  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours,  during  which  time  the  whole 
interior  of  the  kiln  was  kept  at  a  cherry-red  heat.  A  complete  charge 
for  the  double  apparatus  was  from  1,000  to  1,200  cwts.  of  ore,  which 
produced  from  80  to  90  cwts.  of  mercury.  The  furnace  required, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  from  four  to  five  days  to  cool ;  and 
therefore,  when  the  time  necessary  for  charging  and  withdrawing  the 
residue  is  included,  only  one  distillation  could  be  made  in  the  course  of 
a  week.  This  furnace  was  180  feet  long  and  30  feet  in  height,  and  was 
first  erected  at  Idria  in  the  year  1794,  before  which  time  an  aludel- 
furnace,  similar  to  those  of  Almaden,  was  employed. 

CotUtnuouB  Process. — The  first  furnaces  employed  for  this  prooees 
were  constructed  by  Bergrath  Hahner  in  1850,  and  were  used  with  great 
advantage  for  the  treatment  of  all  but  the  more  finely  divided  varieties 
of  ore;  but  even  these  could  be  advantageously  treated  if  first  mixed 
with  clay  and  made  into  bricks.  The  furnace  was  a  cylindrical  kiln 
furnished  at  bottom  with  a  movable  grate  constructed  of  iron  bars,  each 
of  which  could  be  separately  withdrawn,  and  beneath  which  a  small 
waggon  could  be  placed  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  exhausted 
residues  after  calcination.  This  cylindrical  kiln  was  fed  at  top  by  a 
hopper  closed  by  a  valve,  and  was  connected,  by  a  lateral  flue  im- 
mediately below  it,  with  a  series  of  six  condensing  chambers,  built  of 
masonry,  and  externally  covered  with  iron  plates,  kept  cool  by  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  water.  The  chimney  was  built  in  tiers,  each  of  which 
was  cooled  by  water,  while  the  chambers,  which  communicated  with  one 
another  alternately  at  the  bottom  and  top,  had  clay  floors,  tightly  rammed 
in  oa  a  foundation  of  masonry. 

When  this  arrangement  was  lighted,  a  few  pieces  of  broken  brick 
wore  placed  on  the  bars  so  as  to  diminish  the  interstices  between  them, 
and  OB  these  were  hid  some  brushwood  and  charcoal,  on  which  the  first 
layer  of  mercurial  ore  was  charged.  The  kiln  was  now  filled  with  ore 
and  charcoal,  in  alteipate  layers,  to  a  height  of  about  12  feet ;  the  wood 
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apoB  the  grate  was  kindled,  and  the  fire  made  ita  way  slowly  apwards 
through  the  mam.  Cbargea  of  7  cvta.  of  ore,  with  from  3  to  1  per  cent, 
of  charcoal,  were  let  down  through  the  hopper  every  forty-five  mlnnte^ 
while  the  exhausted  ore  waa  from  time  to  time  withdrawn  by  removing 
some  of  the  bats  at  the  bottom,  and  allowing  it  to  fall  into, Email  iron 
waggons  running  on  a  narrow  tramway.  The  ores  remained  twenty- 
two  hours  in  the  kiln,  and  those  containing  3'11  per  oent  of  mercury 


Fig.  leo.— Aludal-Funiue;  Isncttadlutl  HttlDD. 

by  assay  yielded  190  per  cent,  on  the  large  scale  by  this  method  of 
treatment 

More  recently  an  improved  continuous  coarse-ore  furnace  has  been 
introduced  at  Idria  by  Bergrath  Eieli,  on  the  model  of  the  old  Bumford 
lime-kiln,  from  which  excellent  results  are  obtained,  figures  and  a 
description  of  a  slightly  modified  form  of  this  furnace,  as  employed 
fotjthe  production  of  mercury  at  New  Almaden,  California,  will  be 
found  on  p.  651, 

ALODED-FtTRKACB  OF  Aluaden. — This  apparatus,  figs.  160  and  161, 


Vlg.  161.— Alodd-Funiaca ;  hoUoiuI  plu. 

of  which  the  first  is  a  vertical  section  and  the  second  a  secticmal  plan, 
was  introduced  in  1646  by  Juan  Alonzo  Bustamente,  from  HnancaveUco, 
in  Pern. 

These  furnaces,  which  are  called  buUrotUK,  con»st  of  a  circular  kits, 
A  B,  separated  into  two  compartments  by  a  brick  arch,  k,  pierced  with 
numerous  apertures.     The  ore  is  piled  in  the  space,  B,  above  the  arched 
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diapbtagm,  the  larger  masses  being  placed  first,  and  the  smaller  frag- 
ments upon  them.  The  top  is  then  covered  with  lumps  formed  of  daj, 
kneaded  with  fine  schlich.  At  the  upper  extremity  of  the  cavity,  B,  is 
arranged  a  system  of  openings,  /,  which  communicate  with  a  series  of 
earthen  adapters,  fitting  one  into  another,  and  resting  on  the  doubly 
inclined  surface  of  the  terrace,  a,  &,  c.  These  earthen  pipes,  or  dludds^ 
fig;  162,  are  thrust  one  into  another,  and  luted  with  a  little  softened 
clay,  by  which  the  leakage  of  the  joint  is  practically  obviated.  Some  of  » 
the  condensed  mercury  remains  in  the  aludels,  but  a  portion  flows  through 
a  hole  pierced  in  the  aludel  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  series,  and  is  col- 
lected in  the  gutter,  5,  by  which  it  is  conducted  through  wooden  spouts 
into  receiving  basins,  r.  The  xmcondensed  gases,  mixed  with  mercurial 
vapours,  pass  through  apertures,  c,  into  chambers,  G,  where,  passing  under 
a  diaphragm,  e,  a  certain  portion  of  the  metal  is  deposited  in  a  trough,  t, 
filled  with  water.  What  still  remains  xmcondensed  passes  into  the  upper 
port  of  the  chamber,  whence  it  escapes  into  the  atmosphere  through  a 


Fig.  162.— Aludels. 

chinmey,  K  The  mercurial  soot  which  accumulates  on  the  sides  of  this 
chamber  is  occasionally  swept  down,  and,  after  being  kneaded  into  bricks, 
with  the  addition  of  clay,  is  again  treated  in  a  subsequent  operation. 
The  fuel  employed  is  brushwood,  which  being  ignited  in  the  space.  A, 
beneath  the  arched  diaphragm,  affords  the  heat  necessary  for  working 
the  famace.  The  aludels  are  placed  in  twelve  ranges  of  about  twenty-five 
in  each ;  the  fuel  is  introduced  through  the  opening,  D,  and  the  sinoke 
and  products  of  combustion  are  principally  carried  off  by  the  chinmey, 
F  j  a  is  a  flight  of  steps  for  mounting  oq  the  top  of  the  furnace,  and  g  a 
gutter  by  which  rain-water  is  carried  off  The  ore  is  introduced  into 
the  furnace  through  the  door,  A,  and  opening,  o,  which  are  afterwards 
securely  luted.  The  firing  is  continued  during  twelve  or  fifteen  hours, 
and  the  apparatus  is  then  allowed  to  cool  for  three  or  four  days,  when 
the  residues  are  removed  and  it  is  charged  for  another  operation. 

Furnaces  similar  to  those  used  at  Idria  were  introduced  at  Almaden 
about  1806,  their  capacity  being  two  and  a  half  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  aludel-fumace. 

N>w  Almaden,  California.^ — ^The  ores  treated  at  the  reduction 
works  or  hacienda  belonging  to  this  mine  are  divided  into  the  four 
following  classes : — 

Oranm^  is  fragments  Taiying  from  9   to  8}  inches,  rich,  6  to  8  per  cent. 
Terrero  „  „  6    to  8  J     „      poor,  1  to  2       „ 

Granata         „  „  8|  to  l|     „      poor,  1  to  3       „ 

TierroM  „  „  l|  to  dast    .      poor,  1  to  3       „ 


^  'QuiokiilTer-Rcduotion  at  New  Almaden,' by  Samuel  B.  Christy,  Univenity  of 
Odlfomia.    Traniaotions  of  the  Amerioan  Inititute  of  MiniDg  Engineen,  188& 
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Intermittent  Furnace, — ^The  last  survival  of  the  old  intermittent  fur- 
nace consists  of  an  ore-chamber  12  feet  in  length,  9  feet  in  width,  and 
17  feet  6  inches  in  height,  inside  measure,  which  is  separated  from  a 
fire-place  at  one  end,  and  from  the  vapour-chamber  at  the  other,  bj  a 
diaphragm  of  hollow  brickwork.  This  is  arched  inwards  in  order  better 
to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  enclosed  ore. 

The  mineral  is  charged  into  the  ore-chamber  through  the  top  of  the 
furnace,  and  a  series  of  channels  or  flues  is  built  longitudinaUj  along 
the  bottom  with  the  larger  lumps  of  ore,  in  continuation  of  the  apertures 
in  the  pigeon-holed  wall  When  the  first  series  of  channels  has  been 
thus  built,  a  layer  of  ore  from  2  to  3  feet  in  thickness,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  fragments,  is  charged  into  the  furnace;  another  series  of 
channels  is  then  constructed,  and  so  on  to  the  top  of  the  furnace.  To 
counteract  the  tendency  of  hot  air  to  roast  the  upper  rather  than  the 
lower  layers  of  ore,  the  channels  are  made  smaller  and  further  apart  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  ore-chamber,  while  a  certain  amount  of  smalla^  and 
of  soot  from  the  condensers,  is  added  for  the  same  reason. 

There  are  four  discharge-ports  or  draw-holes,  two  on  each  side  of  the 
furnace,  which  are  bricked  up  during  the  roasting  of  a  charge ;  while  the 
flue  for  taking  off  the  vapours  has  its  bottom  level  with  that  of  the  ore- 
chamber  in  order  to  further  counteract  the  upward  tendency  of  the 
heated  gases. 

The  operation  of  charging  requires  the  labour  of  eight  men  for  one 
day,  the  average  weight  of  the  charge  being  about  100  tons  of  mixed 
grama  and  ierrero.  When  the  furnace  is  charged  the  draw-holes  are 
bricked  up,  and  some  pieces  of  old  sheet-iron  laid  on  top  of  the  chaige ; 
this  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  stable  manure,  that  i^in  by  3  inches  of 
clay,  and  a  wood  fire  is  lighted  upon  the  hearth.  The  roasting  of  the 
ore  requires  the  labour  of  one  man  per  shift  of  twelve  hours  for  five  days 
and  four  nights. 

When  the  firing  has  been  stopped  the  furnace  is  allowed  to  cool 
during  three  days  and  nights,  the  air  being  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
condensers  the  whole  time. 

For  discharging  the  residues  the  labour  of  four  men  during  one  day 
is  required.  The  top  is  removed  to  create  an  upward  draught  through 
the  furnace,  the  discharge-ports  are  opened,  and  the  spent  ore  is  drawn 
out  into  slag-cars.  In  this  way  each  charge  of  ore  is  worked  in  ten  daya, 
so  that  three  charges  may  be  put  through  the  furnace  in  a  month. 

The  ores  treated  in  this  furnace  yield  on  an  average  9*16  per  cent,  of 
mercury,  the  cost  of  working  being  $1*368  per  ton  (2,000  lbs.)  of  (»e. 

Continiume  Coarse-Ore  Furnaces, — These  furnaces  are,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  slight  modification  of  detail,  similar  to  the  coarse-ore  furnaces 
introduced  at  Idria  by  Bergrath  Exeli,  being  small  stack-fuinaces  fired 
from  the  outside. 

Figs.  163,  164,  165,  166,  represent^  after  Mr.  Christy,  sections,  an 
elevation,  and  top  view  of  this  furnace.     It  will  be  obeyed  (fig.  165) 
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that  the  lower  half  is  a  legolai  hexagon,  vith  abutments  at  the  alter- 


pig.  isa.— SMtlon 


Ut*  ddM  contaioiag  the  fiie-places,  aeh-hole^  and  diaw-pita.     Each 
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abutment  has  on  its  face  a  fire-door  and  an  ash-pit  door,  the  latter  com* 
manding  the  discharge-door  for  spent  ore. 

The  residue  or  spent  ore,  after  being  drawn  from  the  cooling-pits  of 
the  shaft  into  the  ash-pits,  is  allowed  to  remain  until  its  fumes  are  ex- 
hausted, and  is  then  drawn  into  ''slag-waggons"  through  the  discharging- 
doors.  These  dischazging-doors  are  placed  on  the  side  of  each  of  the 
three  abutments  at  a  lower  level  than  the  ash-pit  doors. 

The  upper  half  of  this  furnace  is  cylindrical,  and  is  closed  at  top 
by  a  flattened  dome  supporting  the  charging  apparatus  in  its  centre. 
The  fumes  are  removed  horn  the  vapour-chamber,  above  the  surface  of 
the  ore,  by  cast-iron  pipes  12  inches  in  diameter.  In  one  of  tha  two 
furnaces  of  this  description  employed  at  New  Almaden  there  are  three 
of  these  discharge-pipes  placed  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  on  the  sides 
opposite  each  fire-place.  In  the  other  there  are,  in  addition  to  thtse, 
three  pipes  placed  at  the  top  of  the  shaft,  one  above  each  fire-plsoe. 
By  means  of  short  iron  pipes  these  are  connected  with  the  recbn- 
gular  system  of  pipes  encircling  the  head  of  the  furnace,  which,  incliiing 
downwards  at  an  angle  of  10°,  lead  to  the  condensers.  In  order  to 
keep  these  pipes  clear  of  soot  each  contains  an  iron  scraper  moved  by 
a  rod  passing  through  a  stuffing-box  at  the  angles  of  the  system  of 
pipes.  These  are  not  often  used,  and  at  other  times  the  rods  ire 
securely  luted  in  their  places  with  clay. 

The  cylindrical  stack  of  this  furnace  has  an  interior  diameter  if 
6  feet,  with  a  height  of  1 1  feet  6  inches,  and  is  joined  to  the  frustim 
of  a  cone  8  feet  in  depth,  which  contracts  at  the  bottom  to  a  diamete 
of  4  feet.  Along  the  sides  of  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  shaft,  oppositi 
each  of  the  fire-places,  is  a  series  of  peep-holes,  which  are  usually  closec 
gas-tight,  but  are  occasionally  used  to  determine  the  height  and  tem- 
perature of  the  column  of  ore. 

The  entire  structure  rests  on  a  slightly  concave  iron  plate  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  foundations,  which  causes  any  mercury  that  may  permeate 
the  masonry  to  flow  into  a  reservoir  prepared  for  its  reception.  Ex- 
perience has,  however,  shown  that  this  precaution  is  unnecessary. 

The  lower  part  of  the  furnace  is  enclosed  by  cast-iron  plates  bolted 
together  and  cemented  with  rust  joints.  The  cylindrical  portion  has 
a  jacket  of  sheet-iron,  and  is  covered  at  top  by  a  cast-iron  plate  supporting 
the  chai^iing  apparatus,  which  renders  the  whole  vapour-tight 

The  charging-apparatus  consists  of  a  cup  and  cone,  but,  owing  to  the 
poisonous  nature  of  quicksilver  and  its  fumes,  an  additional  cylinder, 
which  can  be  closed  by  a  cover  provided  with  a  water  or  sand  joint,  is 
also  added.  The  rod  moving  Uie  cone  passes  through  a  stuffing-box  in 
the  centre  of  the  cover,  and  is  in  connection  with  a  counterpoise  weight. 
The  cover  itself  is  also  attached  to  balance  weights  by  two  chains 
passing  over  pulleys.  By  the  use  of  this  contrivance  the  chaiging  of 
the  furnace  is  efiected  without  exposing  the  workmen  to  the  effects  of 
mercurial  fumes.     The  cover  is  lifted,  a  charge  of  ote  mixed  with  «  small 
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proportion  of  fuel  is  tipped  from  an  ore-waggon  into  the  hopper,  and  the 
cover  is  lowered  into  its  place.  The  ore  is  now  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  hopper  until  it  has  acquired  the  temperature  of  that  part  of  the 
apparatus,  since  if  dropped  into  the  shaft  in  a  cold  state  it  would  he 
liable  to  chill  the  fumes  and  cause  their  condensation  in  the  furnace. 

At  the  proper  time,  an  equal  quantity  of  spent  ore  having  been 
withdrawn  into  the  ash-pits,  the  cone  is  lowered  and  a  charge  dropped 
into  tiie  furnace. 

On  starting  a  campaign  with  these  furnaces  they  are  filled  to  above 
the  height  of  the  fire-place  with  spent  ore,  and  then  with  raw  ore 
to  just  below  the  level  of  the  uppermost  peep-hole.  As  this  height  is 
never  exceeded,  there  is  always  above  the  top  of  the  ore  a  vapour- 
chamber  in  which  the  fumes  collect  before  passing  out  through  the  iron 
pipes  to  the  condensers.  With  the  ore  is  mixed  1^  per  cent,  of  charcoal, 
coal,  or  coke  to  assist  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  furnace,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  keep  the  column  of  ore  more  open.  A  good  fire  of 
oak  or  pine-wood  is  maintained  in  the  three  fire-places,  and  as  soon  as 
the  lower  peep-hole  indicates  a  dull  cherry-red  heat^  a  quantity  of  spent 
ore  is  drawn  into  the  ash-pits,  and  a  charge,  consisting  of  1,600  lbs.  of 
ore,  with  24  lbs.  of  fuel,  is  dropped  into  the  furnace  from  the  hopper. 
The  spent  ore  is  allowed  to  remain  some  time  in  the  ash-pits,  so  that 
it  may  discharge  any  remaining  mercurial  fumes  through  the  fire-place 
into  the  furnace,  and  is  afterwards  drawn  into  slag- waggons  through 
side  doors  in  the  abutments.  This  series  of  operations  is  repeated  every 
two  hours  during  the  whole  period  the  furnaces  are  in  action. 

Each  furnace  roasts  about  9|  tons  of  ore  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  as 
it  holds  21  tons,  it  takes  52f  hours  for  a  charge  to  pass  through  it 

The  ore  treated  contains,  on  an  average,  7  per  cent  of  quicksilver, 
and  the  total  cost  of  working  a  ton  of  ore  is  $0*952. 

Coniinuoua  Fine-Ore  (Gramita)  Furnace, — ^The  question  of  dis- 
covering some  cheap  method  of  treating  the  large  quantities  of  poor 
smaUs  produced  at  the  Kew  Almaden  Mine  has  always  been  one  of 
great  importance.  Making  this  ore  into  balls  or  bricks  with  clay  would 
add  at  least  70  per  cent,  to  its  cost  of  treatment,  while  the  reverberatory 
furnaces  used  at  Idria  would,  on  account  of  the  high  prices  of  labour 
and  fuel  in  California,  be  equally  out  of  the  question. 

This  difficult  problem  has,  however,  been  satisfactorily  solved  by  the 
adoption  of  the  HUttner  and  Scott  furnace,  which  may  perhaps  be  re* 
gaided  as  the  most  important  modem  contribution  to  the  metallurgy  of 
quicksilver. 

The  general  idea  of  this  furnace  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Hasenclever* 
Helbig  shelf-furnace,  in  which  a  series  of  inclined  shelves,  placed  on  the 
opposite  walls  of  a  vertical  shaft,  retard  the  descent  of  a  column  of 
somewhat  finely  divided  ore.  It,  however,  differs  from  the  Hasenclever 
type  in  combining  a  number  of  ore-chambers  in  the  same  mass  of  brick* 
work ;  as  also  in  the  devices  for  regulating  the  products  of  combustion 
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and  for  effecting  the  discharge  of  the  burnt  residues.  Several  furnaces 
upon  this  principle  have  been  erected  at  New  Almaden,  but  that  which 
has  been  selected  for  description  is  the  last  built  and  most  efficient  of 
these  appliances. 

Li  the  folding  plate  facing  p.  556,  fig.  1  is  a  half  front  elevation  and 
half  vertical  section  of  this  furnace,  and  fig.  2  vertical  sections  through 
the  fire-place  and  ore-chamber. 

The  vertical  section  through  the  fire-place,  a,  shows  the  ash-pit^  (,  and 
i^e  second  vapour-chamber,  e,  on  that  side  of  the  furnace.  Along  the 
wall  between  the  fire-chamber,  a,  the  vapour-chamber,  e,  and  the  ore- 
chambers,  are  shown  pigeon-holes,  c,  through  which  the  flame  and  vaponr^s 
from  the  ore  pass  into  the  ore-chamber  and  out  of  it  again.  The  pigeon- 
holes in  the  walls  of  the  fire-chamber  are  cut  so  as  to  slant  with  the 
shelves ;  while  those  in  the  vapour-chambers  are  cut  horizontally,  but 
are  so  bevelled  that  the  ore  from  the  ore-chamber  and  dust  from  the 
gases  cannot  obstruct  them.  The  former  falls  back  into  the  ore-chamber, 
while  the  latter  settles  in  the  vapour-chambers,  whence  it  is  removed  at 
the  end  of  the  campaign  through  the  openings,  g,  which  are  kept  bricked 
up  during  the  run. 

In  case  any  obstruction  should  occur  either  in  the  pigeon-holes 
or  on  the  shelves,  peep-holes,  x,  are  placed  in  the  axes  of  the  pigeon- 
holes in  the  end  walls  of  the  furnace.  These,  which  are  placed  on  the 
same  line  opposite  one  another,  under  the  extreme  end  of  each  shelf,  are 
made  of  3-inch  gas-pipe,  and  are  usually  kept  luted  with  clay.  When 
any  obstruction  occurs  this  is  easily  removed  by  the  introduction  of  an 
iron  bar. 

An  earthenware  pipe,  I,  having  an  internal  diameter  of  16  inches^ 
passes  through  the  condensers,  thus  cooling  them  and  furnishing  the  fire* 
place  with  slightly  heated  ain  Branching  from  it,  and  leading  to  the 
pigeon-holes,  are  the  hot-air  flues,  m,  which  cool  the  wall ;  thus  assist- 
ing to  render  the  combustion  perfect^  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent 
the  deposit  of  soot. 

The  vertical  section  through  the  right  hand  double  ore-chamber 
(fig.  2)  shows  the  arrangement  of  shelving  and  the  way  in  which  the  ore 
descends.  The  horizontal  length  of  the  ore-chambers  of  this  furnace 
is  11  feet  6  inches,  the  width  of  each  25^  inches,  and  their  height 
27  feet  3  inches,  from  the  roof  to  the  point  of  discharge.  The  tile 
shelving,  s,  is  placed  at  an  angle  of  45**  with  the  side-walls ;  the  shelves 
are  30  inches  apart  vertically,  those  on  one  wall  being  15  inches  above 
those  on  the  other,  and  at  right  angles  to  them.  They  are  made  of 
ordinary  fir^-tiles  36"  x  16"  x  3",  four  of  which  make  a  length,  and  allow 
of  a  d-inch  projection  into  the  end  walK  They  are  not  let  into  the 
side  walls,  but  are  at  top  supported  by  slight  abutments  projecting  from 
the  wall,  while  at  bottom  they  rest  at  intervals  of  18  inches  on  ordinary 
fire-bricks. 

The  discharge  is  arranged  by  supporting  the  end  of  tibe  ore  oolunms 
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of  tlie  interior  chambers  on  the  bottom  of  the  draw-pit ;  the  ore  of 
the  exterior  chambers  being  supported  by  cast-iron  plates.  The  latter 
haye,  in  front,  aprons  which  discharge  the  ore  into  the  lower  draw* 
pitS)  whence  the  spent  material  from  both  divisions  is  raked  into  waste- 
waggona. 

The  ore  thus  lies  at  its  natural  slope  until  it  is  raked  out,  when  the 
irhxAe  column  descends  gradually  from  bottom  to  top.  There  are  four 
double  discharges,  j,  k^  on  each  side  of  the  furnaces,  which  are  kept 
dosed  by  sheet-iron  doors  to  protect  the  workmen  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  hot  dust.  Inclined  iron  plates  are  placed  in  the  foundation 
of  the  furnaces  to  prevent  any  waste  of  mercury. 

In  fig.  1  is  shown  a  half  elevation  and  a  longitudinal  half  section, 
both  fronts  of  the  furnace  being  the  same.  From  the  fire-chamber, 
a,  the  heated  gases  pass  through  the  lower  third  of  the  ore-chambers 
to  the  Tapour-chamber,  dy  shown  by  dotted  lines  on  the  left.  Thence 
they  pass  through  the  middle  third  of  the  ore-chambers  to  the  vapour- 
chamber,  6,  on  the  rights  whence  they  are  conducted  through  the  upper 
third  of  the  ore-chambers  to  the  vapour-chamber,  /,  on  the  left^  and 
thence  through  the  iron  pipe,  »,  to  the  condensers. 

The  ores  at  New  Almaden  usually  cause  no  difficulty  from  fusing  or 
clotting,  but  sometimes  in  winter,  when  charged  in  a  damp  state,  they  are 
found  to  become  baked  on  the  upper  shelves  so  as  to  require  stirring,  and 
to  obyiate  this  the  rakes,  r,  have  been  introduced.  One  of  these  rakes 
extends  through  each  of  the  ore-chambers  just  above  the  topmost  shelves, 
where  the  ore  enters  the  furnace  from  the  hoppers,  1u  Should  any  baking 
of  the  charge  take  place,  the  lumps  are  readily  broken  by  the  use  of  the 
rake,  and  the  ore  descends  regularly  into  the  furnace. 

This  furnace  holds  45  tons  of  ore,  and  36  tons  are  passed  through  per 
twenty-four  hours^  and  hence  each  charge  remains  in  the  apparatus  during 
thirty  hours. 

The  working  of  the  furnace  is  conducted  in  the  following  way : — One 
ton  by  volume^  of  the  spent  ore  is  drawn  alternately  from  each  side  of 
the  furnace  every  forty  minutes,  250  lbs.  being  taken  from  each  draw- 
hole,  and  a  charge  of  2,000  lbs.  of  raw  ore  and  20  lbs.  of  coal  is  let  down 
from  the  hopper,  A,- which  is  again  immediately  filled  with  raw  ore  mixed 
with  its  proper  amount  of  fuel. 

The  firing  is  attended  to  every  hour,  three  4-feet  lengths  of  oak  or 
pine  being  ordinarily  added  to  each  side  of  the  fire-place  during  that 
period,  and  from  Ij^  to  If  cord  of  wood  is  thus  burned  every  twenty-four 
hours.  The  average  amount  of  mercury  in  the  ore  treated  is  1  *664  per 
cent.,  and  the  cost  of  treatment  per  ton  of  ore  is  $0*640. 

The  TterTOB  are  treated  in  very  similar  furnaces,  which,  however, 
differ  slightly  in  the  arrangements  for  their  discharga 

^  These  oret  tre  not  weighed,  bat  are  eatimated  by  meararemeni. 
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C    BOASTINQ   IN    BeVERBERATORT   FDHNACBS. 

At  Idris,  nverberatorf  fomaces,  constructed  hj  Albsrti,  aie  em- 
ployed foT  the  treatment  of  some  of  the  smaller  and  poorer  oiea,  and 
the  Testdta  obtained  are  eaid  to  be  satisfactory.  The  ore  i»  introduced 
into  the  furnace  through  a  hopper  placed  at  the  extiemity  nearest  the 
chimney,  and  is  divided  into  three  charges,  vhich  are  gtadually  worked 
towards  the  fire-bridge,  while  the  exhausted  matter  is  withdrawn,  through 
an  opening,  into  an  arched  chamber  beneath.  Condensation  is  effected 
in  caet-iroQ  pipes,  through  which  the  volatilized  mercury,  together  with 
the  products  of  combustion,  first  pass  to  a  large  condensing  chamber, 
and  thence  back  again,  through  a  consideiable  length  of  similar  pipes,  to 
another  chamber,  near  the  furnaces,  which  is  in  communication  with  s 
high  chimney.  These  tubes  are  kept  cool  by  a  spray  of  water  constantly 
falling  upon  them  from  parallel  wooden  spouts,  pierced  with  holes, 
placed  above  them,  and  condense  rather  more  than  95  per  cent,  of  the 
total  amount  of  mercury  obtained.  Two  of  these  fomacas,  placed  side  by 
side  so  as  to  form  one  block  of  masonry,  work  13  tons  of  fine  ore  and 
10  tons  of  schlicfa  daily,  with  a  loss  of  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  mercury 
indicated  by  assay,  and  with  a  consumption  of  SO  cubic  feet  of  wood  per 
cnt.  of  mercury  obtained. 

Decomposition  op  Mehcurial  Okes  by  Lrat 
a.  Gallery  of  the  Falatikatk, — In  the  district  of  Zweibriioken, 
Rhenish  Bavaria,  where  considerable  quantities  of  mercury  were  formerly 
extracted,  a   peculiar   apparatus    called  a  gallery  was  employed.     The 
mineral  here  treated  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of  mercury  and 
calcitc,  which  was  heated  in  earthen  or  cast-iron  retorts  or  cucurbiU,  of 
which  eeveral  were  arranged  in 
one  furnace,  as  shown  in  fig.  167. 
The  number  of  cucurbits,  A,  con- 
tained in  one  gallery  varied  from 
thirty  to  fifty,  and  to  each  of  these 
was  adapted  a  stoneware  receiver, 
B,  partially  tilled  with  water.  Into 
each  of  the  retorts  were  intro- 
duced from  56  to  70  lbs.  of  cin- 
nabar and  from  16  to  18  lbs.  of 
quickltroe,a  mixture  which  should 
fill  about  two-thitdsof  its  capacity. 
The  sulphide  of  mercury  was 
in  this  case  decomposed  by  the 
FiE.  isT.~a*ilgi7  i  ttMuvgraa  Nctian.  lime,    sulphide   of    Calcium  and 

sulphate  of  calcium  being  formed, 
and  the  liberated  metal  was  condensed  in  the  stoneware  bottles.     The 
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fuel  employed  was  pit-coal,  burnt  on  a  small  grate  situated  at  C.  The 
dome  was  perforated  with  openings  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  draught. 

5.  Ibon  Rbtobts. — With  the  view  of  obviating  the  inconvenience 
and  loss  experienced  by  the  older  methods  of  distilling  mercury,  an 
apparatus  was  erected  in  1847,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Dr.  Ure, 
at  Landsberg,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria.  This  arrangement  consisted  of  a 
series  of  retorts,  which  were  set  in  masonry,  precisely  in  the  same  way 
as  those  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas,  and  were  fitted  at  one  end 
with  an  eduction  tube,  and  at  the  other  with  an  air-tight  stopper,  kept 
in  its  place  by  an  iron  screw. 

Both  in  Bavaria  and  at  Ripa,  in  Tuscany,  where  this  apparatus  was 
also  introduced,  it  has  long  since  been  superseded,  and  at  the  present 
time  it  appears  to  be  nowhere  in  use.  Retorts  on  a  somewhat  similar 
plan  have  been  tried  in  some  of  the  mercury  mines  of  California,  but 
were  not  found  economical ;  at  the  Enriquetta  Mine,  rotating  retorts 
were  formerly  employed. 


BISMUTH. 

Bismuth  possesses  a  greyish-white  colour,  but  at  the  same  time  presents 
a  distinctly  red  tint  when  compared  with  zinc,  antimony,  or  any  of  the 
whiter  metals.  It  is  brittle,  and  consequently  cannot  be  drawn  out  under 
the  hammer,  and  when  broken  presents  a  highly  crystalline  fracture. 
Very  beautiful  crystals  of  this  metal  are  obtained  by  fusing  a  consider- 
able quantity  in  an  earthen  crucible,  and  afterwards  setting  it  aside  and 
allowing  it  to  cool  gradually.  For  this  purpose  the  crucible  in  which 
the  fusion  has  been  effected  should  be  removed  from  the  fire  to  a  sand- 
bath,  and  covered  with  a  hot-iron  plate,  on  which  are  placed  a  few  pieces 
of  ignited  charcoal.  At  the  expiration  of  a  certain  time,  the  external  crust 
of  solidified  metal  is  pierced  by  a  hot  iron,  and  the  interior  portions, 
which  still  retain  the  liquid  form,  are  rapidly  poured  out  The  upper 
cnut  is  now  removed,  and  crystals  of  bismuth  are  found  coating  the  sides 
of  the  vessel.  These  are  really  rhombohedra,  but  having  angles  of  nearly 
90*,  they  have  the  appearance  of  cubes,  and  from  a  slight*  covering  of 
oxide,  varying  in  its  thickness,  they  frequently  assume  beautiful  pris- 
matic colours. 

Commercial  bismuth  is  never  pure;  but  as  the  other  metals  with 
which  it  is  associated  are  commonly  more  oxidizable  than  itself,  they  may, 
in  a  great  degree,  be  separated  from  it  by  fusing  the  powdered  metal  in 
an  earthen  crucible,  with  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  nitrate  of  potassium. 
On  heating  this  mixture  until  the  nitre  has  been  completely  decom- 
posed, a  portion  of  the  bismuth,  together  with  the  major  part  of  the 
impurities,  will  have  been  oxidized  and  will  remain  with  the  slag,  while 
a  button  of  purified  bismuth  collects  in  the  bottom  of  the  cracible. 
To  more  completely  purify  bismuth,  dissolve  the  crude  metal  in  nitric 
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acid  and  concentrate  bj  evaporation.  Pour  the  clear  concentrated  solu- 
tion into  a  large  quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  wash,  the  basic  nitrate 
which  is  precipitated  by  decantation.  Boil  with  a  very  weak  solution 
of  caustic  potash  to  remove  traces  of  arsenic,  ^c.,  wash  and  dry.  Mix 
the  dried  basic  nitrate  with  its  own  weight  of  black  flux,  and  fuse  it  at  a 
moderate  heat  in  an  earthen  crucible.  On  breaking  the  crucible,  after 
cooling,  a  button  of  nearly  pure  bismuth  will  be  found  at  the  bottom. 

This  metal  fuses  at  a  temperature  of  258''  C.  It  is  volatile  at  a  high 
heat,  and  may  be  distilled.  Bismuth  is  placed  by  Faraday  at  the  head  of 
diamagnetic  substances ;  its  thermal  and  electric  conductivity  are  lower 
than  those  of  most  other  metals.  At  a  white  heat  bismuth  boils^  and  is 
sublimed,  and  at  this  temperature  is  stated  to  decompose  the  vapour  of 
water ;  it  is  not  affected  by  exposure  to  dry  air,  but  when  placed  in  a 
humid  atmosphere  gradually  becomes  covered  with  a  thin  pellicle  of 
oxide.  When  strongly  heated  in  air,  bismuth  bums  with  a  bluish  flame 
and  gives  off  fumes  of  a  light  yellow  colour. 

It  is  attacked  with  difficulty  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Sul- 
phuric acid,  unless  concentrated  and  hot,  does  not  attack  it,  and  in  this 
case  sulphurous  anhydride  is  evolved.  Nitric  acid  attacks  it  with  great 
facility,  with  the  formation  of  a  soluble  nitrate  of  bismuth. 

Bismuth  Ores. 

Bismuth  occurs  native,  and  also  in  combination  with  the  closely  allied 
element  tellurium,  as  well  as  with  silver,  gold,  sulphur,  and  oxygen. 
Its  ores  readily  fuse  before  the  blowpipe,  and  in  the  oxidizing  flame 
afford  an  oxide  by  which  the  charcoal  support  ia  stained  of  a  brownish- 
yellow  colour. 

Native  Bismuth;  Bismuth  natif;  Gediegen  Wiimuth,  Hexagonal, 
rhombohedral. — ^Is  found  massive,  granular,  retictdated,  or  arborescent. 
Colour  greyish-white,  inclining  to  red ;  lustre  metallic,  and  streak  un- 
changed. Frequently  contains  small  quantities  of  arsenic,  and  is  often 
associated  with  silver,  and  sometimes  with  iron. 

Native  bismuth  accompanies  various  ores  of  silver,  lead,  zinc,  cobalti 
and  nickel,  and  frequently  occurs  in  veins  traversing  either  gneiss  or  clay- 
slate.  Its  principal  localities  are  in  Australia;  the  silver  and  cobalt 
mines  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  at  Altenberg,  Schneeberg,  Annabeig, 
Joachimsthal,  and  Johanngeorgenstadt ;  at  Lolling  in  Carinthia,  and  at 
Fahlun  in  Sweden.  Native  bismuth  occurs  in  small  quantities  at  Huel 
Sparnon,  near  Redruth  in  Cornwall;  at  Carrick  Fell  in  Cumberland; 
at  Alva,  in  Stirlingshire,  Scotland ;  and  in  Bolivia,  Native  bismuth  sup- 
plies nearly  the  whole  of  this  metal  which  is  employed  in  the  arts ; 
the  greater  portion  was  formerly  derived  from  the  mines  of  Schneeberg, 
.  where  it  was  found  associated  with  ores  of  cobalt. 

Bismuth  is  also  found  in  combination  with  other  bodies,  but  these 
compounds  are  by  no  means  of  common  occurrence. 
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Sulphide  of  Bismuth  occurs  in  Gumberland,  Cornwall,  Saxony,  Sweden, 
and  in  South  Australia.  It  is  found  both  in  the  massive  state  and  in  the 
form  of  acicular  crystals.  Its  composition  is  BijSs,  or  bismuth  Sl'd, 
sulphur  18*7.  This  mineral  is  by  no  means  plentiful,  although  its 
localities  are  comparatively  numerous. 

Silicate  of  BismtUh  occurs  in  minute  dodecahedral  crystals  of  a  dark 
hair-brown  or  wax-yellow  colour.  Its  more  general  appearance  is  that  of 
implanted  globules  which  rarely  exceed  the  size  of  a  pin's  head.  A 
specimen  of  this  mineral,  from  Schneeborg  in  Saxony,  was  found  to  be 
composed  of  oxide  of  bismuth,  58*8 ;  silica,  23*8 ;  arsenic  anhydride, 
2 '2;  gangue,  9*1 ;  cobalt,  copper,  and  iron,  6*9. 

Needle  Ore  or  Patrinite  is  a  sulpho-bismuthide  of  copper  and  lead 
sulphides,  which  is  found  in  the  mine  of  EUutschefEsky,  near  Beresof, 
in  Siberia,  in  acicular  crystals  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  and  contains 
from  28  to  37  per  cent,  of  bismutL 

Tetradymite  is  a  compound  of  bismuth  and  tellurium,  and  occurs  in 
association  with  other  tellurium  ores  and  gold  in  Merionethshire,  Hun- 
gary, Georgia,  Colorado,  and  California. 

Oxide  of  Bismuth  occurs  as  a  pulverulent  coating  on  some  of  the  other 
ores  of  this  metal ;  it  is  found  in  Bohemia,  in  Siberia,  at  St.  Agnes  in 
Cornwall,  &c  It  is  of  a  yeUowish-gi'een  colour,  and  contains  86  per 
cent  of  bismuth.  A  vein,  containing  ores  of  bismuth  and  wolfram,  was 
formerly  worked  near  Meymac,  Dep.  of  Corr^,  France.  The  bismuth 
occurs  as  oxide,  associated  with  native  metal  and  sulphide. 

Carbonate  of  Bismuth  occurs  at  St  Agnes,  at  Schneeberg,  and  at 
Johanngeorgenstadt. 

About  40  tons  of  bismuth  ores,  containing  60  per  cent  of  metallic 
bismuth,  are  annually  imported  into  this  country,  chiefly  from  Aus- 
tralia. 

Assay  of  Bismuth  Obes. 

Assays  of  the  ores  of  bismuth  are  conducted  like  those  of  the  oxi- 
dized ores  of  lead.  When  the  substance  operated  on  contains  metallic 
bismuth  only,  no  reducing  flux  is,  theoretically,  required ;  but  as  there  is, 
in  almost  all  cases,  a  portion  of  oxide  present,  a  little  powdered  charcoal 
should  be  added.  On  account  of  the  volatility  of  this  metal,  it  is  of 
importance  that  a  readily  fusible  slag  should  be  obtained,  and  for  this 
purpose  large  quantities  either  of  sodium  carbonate,  borax  with  char- 
coal, or  of  borax  with  black  flux,  should  be  employed. 

In  the  wet  way,  bismuth  is  usually  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by 
carbonate  of  ammonium,  which  when  added  in  excess  throws  down  the 
whole  as  carbonate,  provided  the  liquid  be  allowed  to  stand  for  several 
hours  in  a  warm  place.  The  precipitate,  after  being  washed  and  dried, 
is  separated  from  the  Alter  and  ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible ;  the  filter 
is  burnt  separately,  and  the  residue  added  to  the  ignited^precipitate. 
This  consists  of  the  oxide  Bi^Os  containing  89*74  per  cent  of  metal 
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When  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  scid  is  present  in  the  solution,  carbonate 
of  ammonium  must  not  ha  employed  for  precipitation,  since  the  pre- 
cipitate would,  in  the  former  case,  contain  basic  sulphate,  and  in  the 
latter,  oxychloride  of  bismuth.  In  such  cases  bismuth  must  first  be 
precipitated  by  eulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  resulting  sulphide 
attacked  by  nitric  acid.  From  the  solution  thus  obtained  bismuth  may 
be  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  ammonium. 

METALLURGY  OF  BISMUTH. 

ScHNESBEBO  Pbocbsb. — The  bismuth  of  commerce  is  chiefly  obtained 
from  the  native  metal,  of  which  a  large  proportion  was  formerly  procured 
from  the  mines  of  Schneeberg,  in  8axony.  The  metallurgical  treatment 
of  these  ores  is  extremely  simple,  as  it  is  sufficient  to  heat  them  in  closed 
vessels ;  by  which  treatment  the  metal  becomes  fused  and  flows  oat 
into  proper  receivers,  while  the  gangua  and  infusible  impurities  remain 
behind. 

The  Schneeberg  process  of  liquation  is  efi'ected  in  cast-iron  retorts,  a, 
b,  fig.  168,  set  in  an  inclined  position  in  brickworic,  A,  and  provided 
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with  a  grate,  g,  for  the  fuel  employed.  The  ore  treated  is  sorted  by 
hand,  broken  into  pieces  of  the  sise  of  a  hasel  nut,  and  separated  as 
much  as  possible  from  associated  gangne.  The  charge  of  each  tube 
consists  of  about  56  lbs.  of  broken  ore,  which  is  introduced  at  a,  and 
occupies  three-fourths  of  its  length  and  rather  more  than  on»-half  its 
diametflr.  The  iron  door  at  the  end,  a,  is  now  shut,  and,  when  the 
whole  of  the  tubes  in  the  seriee  have  been  charged  in  the  same  way,  heat 
is  applied.  The  liquid  metal  soon  begins  to  flow  through  the  apertures, 
b,  left  in  the  lower  ends  of  the  tubes,  and  falls  into  small  pots,  c,  k«pt 
slightly  heated  by  a  few  pieces  of  ignited  charcoal,  introduced  into  a 
space  left  beneath  them  for  that  purpose.  Whenever  the  metal  ceases 
to  run  freely,  an  iron  rod  ia  inserted  through  the  aperture,  b,  and  the  ore 
is  moved  about  in  the  retort  in  order  to  remove  any  obstruction.     The 
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fuel  employed  is  wood,  and  each  operation  requires  about  an  hour  for  its 
completion. 

As  soon  as  the  flow  of  metal  has  entirely  ceased,  the  residuum  is 
scooped  out  with  iron  rakes  into  the  water-trough,  t,  and  a  fresh  charge 
of  ore  at  once  introduced  into  the  retorts.  The  contents  of  the  pots,  c, 
are  dipped  out  with  ladles,  and  cast  into  ingots  varying  from  25  to  50 
lbs.  in  weight. 

By  this  apparatus  20  cwts.  of  ore  may  be  treated  in  eight  hours, 
with  a  consumption  of  63  cubic  feet  of  wood.  The  annual  production 
of  bismuth  at  Schneeberg  formerly  amounted  to  about  5  tons,  but  it  is 
sow  considerably  less. 

JoACHDCSTHAL  Pbocbss. — At  Joachimsthal,  ores  containing  from  10 
to  30  per  cent,  of  bismuth  are  treated  in  large  clay  crucibles.  The 
ore  is  ground  and  mixed  with  28  per  cent,  of  iron-turnings  or  other 
finely  divided  scrap-iron^  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  5 
per  cent,  of  lime,  and  5  per  cent  of  fluor-spar.  The  crucibles  employed 
are  23  inches  in  height  and  16  in  diameter  at  the  mouth;  they  are  filled 
with  the  mixture  above  specified,  and  its  fusion  is  effected  in  a  wind-^ 
fomaee.  When  in  a  state  of  tranquil  fusion  the  contents  of  the  pots^ 
are  poured  into  inverted  conical  moulds,  in  the  bottom  of  which  the 
bismuth  collects ;  this  is  covered  by  a  speiss,  which,  in  addition  to  cobalt 
and  nickel,  contains  about  2  per  cent,  of  bismutL  The  speiss  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  bismuth  for  subsequent  treatment,  and  the  slag,  which 
covers  both,  is  thrown  away.  The  bismuth  thus  obtained  contains  a 
certain  amount  of  silver,  which  may  be  separated  by  subjecting  the 
mixture  to  cupellation,  and  subsequently  reducing  the  oxide  of  bismuth 
produced.  Alloys  of  silver  and  bismuth  work  on  the  cupel  quite  as  well 
as  those  of  silver  and  lead. 

Pbopuotion  of  Bismuth  at  Fbeiberq. — I  ain  indebted  for  the 
following  description  of  a  method  employed  at  Freiberg  in  1870,  for  the 
extraction  of  bismuth  from  argentiferous  ores,  to  Mr.  W.^M.  Hiitchings 
of  Chester,  who,  when  a  pupil  at  the  Koyal  Mining  Academy,  pos- 
sessed facilities  for  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  process. 

•None  of  the  Freiberg  ores  contain  an  appreciable  amount  of  bismuth, 
and  indeed  the  quantity  present  in  any  of  them-  is  so  small  that  it  was 
never  detected  by  direct  analysis.  On  an  analysis  being  made,  however, 
of  the  hearth  bottom  of  the  silver  refinery  on  which  a  chaige  of  BHek-, 
Bilber  from  the  German  cupelling-fumace  had  been  refined,  it  was  found: 
to  be  rich  in  bismuth.  Further  analyses  proved  this  to  be  always  th^ 
case ;  some  of  the  hearths  containing  as  much  as  20  to  25  per  cent,  of 
bismuth,  showing  that  the  small  quantity  originally  present  in  the  ores 
had  become  concentrated  in  the  Blicksilber,  and  had  finally  passed  into 
the  refining-hearth.  A  process  for  its  extraction  was  consequently  in- 
troduced, and  was  carried  on  at  intervals,  whenever  a  sufficient  accumu-' 
latioii  of  material  had  been  collected.  For  this  purpose  the  hearth  was 
finely  ground  and  passed  through  a  sieve,  to  remove  all  metallic  shot.- 
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The  fine  powder  was  then  submitted  to  the  extraction  ptocess  about  to 
be  described. 

At  a  later  period  a  class  of  ores  from  another  part  of  the  Eizgebirge, 
containing  more  bismuth,  was  sent  to  be  smelted  at  the  Freibeig. 
works ;  these  ores  contained  nickel  and  cobalt,  which  were  concentrated 
in  the  speiss  produced  in  smelting.  In  order  to  obtain  the  bismuth 
from  these  ores  it  was  no  longer  sufficient  to  treat  the  refining-heaith 
only  by  the  extraction  process,  since  towards  the  close  of  a  cupellation 
the  litharge  produced  was  so  rich  in  bismuth  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  keep  it  apart  and  to  send  it  to  the  bismuth  works.  It  was  also  found 
advantageous  to  stop  the  operation  of  cupellation  when  the  charge  was 
enriched  up  to  80  per  cent  of  silver,  and  to  transfer  the  alloy  to  the 
refining-f  umace,  in  which  cupellation  is  completed  and  the  silver  refined ; 
both  the  litharge  and  the  hearth  contain  from  5  to  20  per  cent  of  bismuth. 
This  lithargCi  as  well  as  the  hearth,  is  finely  groimd,  and  both  are  treated 
as  follows : — 

The  powdered  hearth  or  litharge  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  in 
salt-glazed  earthenware  pots,  2^  feet  high,  having  an  internal  diametev 
of  1  foot  11  inches  at  bottom  and  2  feet  8  inches  at  top.  Twelve  of  these 
pots  are  ranged  upon  a  platform  at  one  end  of  the  room,  with  a  water- 
pipe  placed  above  and  parallel  with  them,  so  that  water  can  be  let  into 
each  as  required.  A  steam-pipe  is  also  provided,  in  order  that^  when 
necessary,  steam  may  be  blown  into  the  several  pots  to  heat  their 
contents. 

From  80  to  100  lbs.  of  hearth,  or  litharge,  are  placed  in  each  pot, 
and  measured  quantities  of  acid  and  water  introduced,  in  accordance 
with  the  previously  determined  richness  in  bismuth  of  the  material 
operated  on.  Thus,  for  example,  100  lbs.  of  hearth  may  receive  120  lbs. 
pf  acid  and  45  lbs.  of  water.  The  acid  used  is  common  yellow  hydro- 
chloric. The  reaction  is  strong,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  heat  is 
evolved;  the  mass  is  actively  stirred  and  is  prevented  from  forming 
lumps.  Stirring  is  frequently  repeated  during  seven  or  eight  houra^ 
after  which  more  add  is  added,  in  quantity  regulated  by  the  amount  of 
bismuth  -  present,  so  that  the  pot  can  be  filled  with  water  without  any 
precipitation  of  bismuth  oxychloride  taking  place. 

The  vessel,  when  so  filled,  is  allowed  to  stand  thirty-six  hours,  to  let 
the  contents  thoroughly  settla  The  clear  liquid  is  then  removed  bj 
ieaden  syphons,  and  conveyed  along  wooden  gutters  to  the  precipitating 
tubs,  which  stand  upon  a  platform  on  a  lower  level  These  tubs,  made 
of  pine- wood,  are  4  feet  8  inches  high,  with  an  internal  diameter  of 
3  feet  7  inches,  and  sides  2|  inches  in  thickness.  Each  tub  has  two 
taps,  one  quite  at  the  bottom  and  the  other  some  5  inches  higher  up.  A 
wooden  gutter  runs  over  all  the  tubs,  and  has  a  hole  and  plug  corre* 
sponding  with  eacL  The  liquid  syphoned  out  of  the  extraction-pots  is 
conveyed  to  this  main  channel  by  short  movable  gutters,  and  can,  hy 
plugs,  be  let  into  any  one  of  the  tubs  in  the  series.     At  the  same  time 
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that  this  liquid  is  run  in,  water  is  introduced,  from  a  pipe  extending 
oyer  the  tubes,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  ensure  the  precipitation  of  the 
bismuth  as  ozjchloride ;  the  whole  is  stirred  and  the  precipitate  allowed 
to  settle. 

Th&  residues  in  the  extraction-pots  are  again  treated  with  acid  and 
water,,  and  the  solution  precipitated  as  before ;  this  treatment  is  repeated 
until  the  solution  obtained  is  so  weak  that  on  adding  a  large  quantity  of 
water  no  appreciable  precipitate  is  formed.  The  residues  are  then  re^ 
moved,  drained,  dried,  and  when  a  sufficient  quantity  has  accumulated, 
are  passed  through  the  blast-furnace. 

When  the  oxychloride  of  bismuth  has  completely  settled  in  the  pre- 
cipitating tubs,  the  clear  liquid  is  let  off  by  the  upper  tap,  and  ^conveyed 
along  gutters  into  large  wooden  settling  tanks,  in  order  to  catch  any 
small  quantity  of  the  precipitate  which  may  be  carried  over.  From  these 
the  liquors  are  run  off,  leaving  the  precipitate  in  the  bottom.  Another 
charge  of  liquid  is  now  run  into  the  precipitating-tub  and  treated  in  the 
same  way ;  several  precipitations  thus  take  place  in  each  tub,  until  the 
precipitate  nearly  fills  the  space  between  the  taps.  After  the  clear  liquid 
has  been  run  off  by  the  upper  tap,  the  precipitate  is  stirred,  drawn  off 
by  the  lower  one,  and  conveyed  on  to  suitable  filters.  Each  filter  is 
connected  with  a  tiib^  into  which  the  filtered  liquid  runs  before  going  to 
the  settling  tanks. 

This  first  precipitate  obtained  upon  the  filters  is  not  sufficiently  pure 
to  be  reduced  at  once  to  the  metallic  state.  It  is,  therefore,  taken  from 
them,  treated  with  acid  and  water,  and  re-precipitated ;  for  this  purpose 
there  is  ft  special  set  of  three  smaller  pots  and  three  separate  precipitating 
tube. 

The  second  precipitate  is  almost  pure ;  this  is  dried,  and  afterwards 
reduced  by  fusion  in  iron  crucibles,  heated  in  a  wind-furnace  with  50 
per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  7  per  cent  of  charcoal-powder,  and* 
3  per  cent,  of  powdered  glass. 

The  bismuth  thus  obtained  is  refined  by  re-melting  in  iron  crucibles, 
and  the  removal  of  the  scum  which  forms.  The  resulting  bismuth  is  of 
good  commercial  quality. 

The  bismuth  ores  treated  in  the  United  Kingdom  contain  on  an 
average  60  per  cent,  of  metallic  bismuth,  and  are  generally  fused  in  black- 
lead  pots,  with  the  addition  of  borax,  sodium,  carbonate,  and  a  little 
crude  tartar. 

Bismuth  unites  readily  with  tin  and  lead,  forming  a  series  of  alloys 
known  as  funbU  metdU^  whose  melting-points  are  considerably  lower  than 
those  of  their  constituenta  This  curious  property  was  first  noticed  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  described  an  alloy  melting  near  the  boiling-point 
of  water ;  and  subsequent  observers  have  shown  that  by  varying  the  pt*o» 
portions  of  the  constituents,  and  especially  by  a  small  addition  of  cadmium, 
the  fusibility  may  be  greatly  increased.  The  complete  series  of  these 
alloys  is  as  follows :— 
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Name. 

BL 

Ph. 

8n. 

Cd. 

MeltiDg.Point. 

1.  Newton's 

CO 

31*25 

1875 

■  •  • 

C. 
94'*-6. 

■  ■« 

2.  Rose's    . 

60 

2810 

24-64 

•  •  • 

100» 

Bi^DsPb 

3.  Darcet's 

50 

26*00 

25*00 

•  ■• 

93* 

■  •• 

4. 

50 

20H)0 

30*00 

•  •  • 

91** -6 

•  •« 

6.  "Wood's  . 

50 

14-00 

1400 

1200 

66-71' 

■  «  • 

6.  LipowiU's      . 

50 

27*00 

13  00 

10*00 

60" 

Softens  at  55^ 

Fusible  metal,  like  pure  bismutli,  expands  in  solidifying,  and  is  used 
for  taking  impressions  or  cliches  of  wood-blocks  and  other  engraTed 
surfaces  for  reproduction  bj  the  electrotype  process,  as  well  as  in  safety- 
plugs  for  steam-boilers,  which  melt  if  the  water  becomes  overheated 
through  excessive  pressure.  A  small  addition  of  bismuth  to  pewter 
renders  it  hard  and  sonorous.  The  salts  of  bismuth  are  somewhat 
extensively  used  in  medicine. 


LEAD. 

Lead  is  a  tfoft  metal  of  a  bluish-grey  colour,  and  when  recently  cut 
possesses  a  strong  metallic  lustre;  on  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes 
rapidly  tarnished,  and  acquires  a  superficial  coating  of  plumbous  car- 
bonate. 

Lead  is  both  malleable  and  ductile,  possessing  the  former  property 
to  a  considerable  degree ;  but  its  tenacity  is  inferior  to  that  of  nearly  all 
the  other  ductile  metals.  It  is  flexible  and  inelastic,  and  fuses  at  about 
325**  G.  When  slowly  cooled,  imperfect  octahedral  crystals  are  readily 
obtained.  At  a  red  heat,  lead  becomes  sensibly  volatile,  but  not  to  a 
sufficient  extent  to  admit  of  its  distillation. 

When  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion,  in  contact  with  the  air,  rapid  oxida- 
tion takes  place.  At  first  the  surface  of  the  metallic  bath  becomes 
covered  by  an  iridescent  pellicle,  which  is  quickly  converted  into  a 
powder  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour.  At  a  red  heat  this  oxidation  of  tho 
metal  proceeds  with  great  rapidity ;  and  it  becomes  necessary,  in  order 
to  continue  the  operation,  that  the  oxide,  which  gradually  melts^  should 
be  removed  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  a  fresh  metallic  surface. 

Lead,  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  damp  atmosphere,  quickly  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  when  acid  vapours  are  present  this  action  is  much  accele- 
rated. Oxidation  is  induced  by  the  presence  of  carbonic  anhydride, 
which  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  white  carbonate  of  lead.  Dis- 
tilled water  determines  the  oxidation  of  the  metal,  and  from  this  cause 
leaden  cisterns  are  rapidly  corroded  when  used  as  reservoirs  for  soft 
water.  A  bar  of  lead,  placed  in  distilled  water  and  exposed  to  the  air, 
becomes  rapidly  covered  with  a  wliite  coating  of  hydrated  oxide,  which 
is  subsequently  converted  into  a  hydrated  carbonate  ;of  lead,  frequently 
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foiming  distinct  nacreous  scales  on  the  'surface  of  the  metal  In  such 
cases  the  water  is  inyariahly  found  to  hold  a  portion  of  lead  in  solution, 
which  is  readily  shown  by  its  becoming  brown  on  passing  through  it  a 
current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

From  the  tendency  exhibited  by  lead  to  form  soluble  salts,  it  ought 
not  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  tanks  in  which  water  for  domestic 
purposes  is  to  be  kept,  since,  from  the  poisonous  nature  of  these  com- 
pounds, disastrous  effects  not  unfrequently  result 

The  action  of  water  on  lead  is,  however,  much  diminished  by  the 
presence  of  small  quantities  of  various  salts,  and  particularly  calcium 
sulphate,  which  has  the  property  of  preventing,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
oxidation  and  solution  of  this  metaL 

The  lead  of  commerce  often  approaches  a  state  of  chemical  purity,  and 
is  then  extiemely  soft  and  malleable.  When  lead  of  still  greater  purity 
is  required,  it  may  be  procured  by  reducing,  in  a  carbon-lined  crucible, 
oxide  of  lead,  obtained  by  the  calcination-  of  crystallized  nitrate  of  lead. 
Lead  is  somewhat. feebly  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid,  even  when  con- 
centrated and  boiling.  Weak  sulphuric  acid  does  not  act  on  lead  when 
air  is  excluded ;  but  if  heated  in  very  strong  sulphuric  acid,  SO3  is 
evolved  and  lead  sulphate  is  slowly  formed.  The  proper  solvent  for  lead 
is  nitric  acid,  which  forms  with  it  a  salt  readily  crystallizing,  on  cooling, 
in  opaque  octahedra. 

Lead  Ores. 

Lead  is  very  rarely  found  in  a  native  state,  but  usually  in  combination 
with  one  of  the  non-metallic  elements,  particularly  *with  sulphur.  It  also 
occurs  in  combination  with  oxygen,  selenium,  arsenic,  tellurium,  and 
with  various  acid&  The  ores  of  lead  are  fusible  before  the  blowpipe, 
and  when  fluxed  with  a  little  carbonate  of  sodium  on  a  charcoal  support 
yield  a  globule  of  metallic  lead.  The  metal  thus  obtained  gives  off  fumes, 
particularly  when  heated  in  the  outer  flame,  and  stains  the  charcoal  of  a 
yellow  colour. 

Native  Lead  ;  Plomh  naiif;  Gediegen  Bleu  Cubic. — ^The  characters 
of  native  lead  are  precisely  similar  to  those  of  ordinary  commercial  lead. 
It  u  a  very  rare  substance,  of  which  specimens  are  said  to  have  been 
found,  associated  with  galena,  in  County  Kerry,  Ireland,  and  in  an 
argillaceous  rock  near  Cartagena,  Spain.  Native  lead  is  also  stated  to 
have  been  met  with  at  Alston  Moor,  in  Cumberland,  where  it  is  supposed 
to  occur,  with  galena,  in  a  siliceous  rock. 

Oxide  of  Lead ;  Massicot;  BleigldUe,  Rhombic. — ^Is  a  pulverulent 
mineral  of  a  bright  red  colour,  sometimes  mixed  with  yellow,  and  is  a 
mixture  of  different  oxides  of  lead,  affording  a  metallic  globule  when 
heated  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe.  It  is  sometimes  a  volcanic 
product^  but  occurs  associated  with  g^ena,  and  is  found  in  small  quan- 
tities in  various  lead  minea  From  the  comparative  rarity  of  this  ore  it 
IB  of  no  importance  to  the  metallurgist. 
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Chlobidb  of  Lead  ;  Plomb  chXorur^;  Sahsaures  BleL  Bhombic. — 
Thia  nre  mineial,  known  as  Coiunnite,  I^bCl^i  is  found  among  tlie  lavas 
of  Yesuyius.  An  oxychloride  of  lead,  termed  MendipUe^  ocean  in  the 
Mendip  Hills,  in  the  form  of  lameUar,  shining  masses^  of  a  gieyish-white 
colour,  deposited  on  a  matrix  of  black  oxide  of  manganese.  It  has  a 
•pecific  gravity  of  7*07.  When  treated  before  the  blowpipe  it  decre- 
pitates, and  fuses  into  a  globule  of  a  yellowish-white  colour;  if  heated  on 
charcoal,  metallic  lead  .is  obtained.  Another  oxychloride  of  lead,  and  a 
t^faloro-carbonate  of  lead,  occur  in  Derbyshire. 

Sulphide  op  Lead;  Galena;  GdUne;  Bleiglanz,  Cubic. — ^This 
mineral  occurs  principally  in  cubes,  which  are  often  of  considerable  size  ; 
its  cubic  cleavage  is  extremely  perfect.  It  more  rarely  occurs  in  a  finely 
granular  state,  and  is  sometimes  found  in  fibrous  masses.  Ck)mpact 
specimens,  although  occasionally  met  with,  are  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence.  Its  colour  and  streak  are  lead-grey ;  fragile ;  lustre  metallic ; 
jspeci^c  gravity  from  7*3  to  7'7.  When  pure,  it  contains  lead  86*55,  and 
sulphur  13*45  per  cent.,  corresponding  to  the  formula,  FbS.  The  lead 
.in  this  mineral  is  invariably  associated,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent^  with 
silver.  When  silver  is  present  in  considerable  quantity  the  ore  receives 
the  name  of  argentiferous  galena,  and  becomes  a  valuable  source  of  that 
metaL 

The  analysis  of  an  argentiferous  galena  from.  Schemnitz  afiorded 
Beudant  the  following  results : — 


Pb 

Ag 
S 


79*60 

7*00 

13*40 

100  00 


•or  about  2,300  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  of  ore.    This  is  rarely  realized  for 
any  large  quantity  of  ore ;  the  average  yield  of  l^ad  and  silver  of  galena 
-  from  different  districts,  as  prepared  for  the  smelter,  being  as  follows  :^* 

Lead,  per  cent.    SilTer,  onnoes  per  too. 


North  of  England 

.       .    70-77 

.  8 

Linares,  Spain 

.       •       70 

10 

Harz    .         .         .        . 

62 

80 

Preiberg 

55 

45 

Isle  of  Man  .        .  -      . 

.       75 

20^0 

Cornwall 

.        .       70 

50 

Przibnun              .        . 

.       49 

100 

In  addition  to  sulphide  of  silver,  galena  sometimes  contains  variable 
quantities  of  antimony.  This  substance  appears  to  alter  in  a  certain 
degree  the  character  of  the  mineral;  those  specimens  of  which  the  laminss 
are  curved,  as  well  as  those  which  present  a  bright  steely  fracture,  often 
contain  antimony. 

Qalena  occurs  in  granite,  limestone,  in  argillaceous,  and  in  sandstone 
tocks,  and  is  frequently  associated  with  ores  of  copper  and  dnc.  The 
matrix  on  which  this  ore  has  been  deposited  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases^ 
either  quartz,  calcite,  fluor-spar,  or  barium  sulphate.  The  lead  mines  of 
the  West  of  England  occur  in  clay-sIate ;  those  of  Derbyshire  and  the 
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JE^orth  of  England  are  principally  in  limestone,  as  are  also  the  ezten« 
-aive  depionts  of  Bleibeig  and  of  the  neighbouring  districts.  In  the 
Tipper  HarZ|  and  at  Pndbram,  in  Bohemia,  the  lead  mines  are  in  clay- 
8late ;  at  Freibeig,  in  Saxony,  in  gneiss ;  at  8ala,  in  Sweden,  in  crystal- 
line limestone ;  and  at  Leadhills,  in  Scotland,  in  the  older  grits.  Yalnable 
deposits  of  galena  are  worked  in  yarions  parts  of  France,  and  particularly 
at  Huelgo^  and  Poullaouen,  in  Brittany ;  at  Pontgibaud,  Puy-de-B6me ; 
and  at  Yialas,  in  the  department  of  Loz^re.  In  Spain,  sulphide  of  lead 
is  found  in  Catalonia  and  Granada,  in  the  granite  hills  of  Linares,  pro- 
vince of  Jaen,  and  elsewhere.  Gkdena  occurs  in  Belgium;  in  Savoy;  in 
Bohemia,  at  Joachimsthal,  where  the  ore  is  principally  worked  for  silver ; 
and  in  Siberia,  where  argentiferous  galena  occurs  in  limestone  in  the 
Daooria  Mountains.  Extensive  deposits  of  this  ore  are  likewise  found 
in  United  States  of  America. 

OuprophmMU  is  a  variety  of  galena  containing  24*5  per  cent,  of 
culphide  of  oopper.    It  is  a  rare  mineral,  obtained  from  Chili. 

Dufrwoynie  is  a  suipharsenide  of  lead  of  a  dark  steel-grey  colour, 
from  the  dolomite  of  St.  Gothard. 

Sdenide  of  Lead  or  ClausthaHie^  is  a  mineral  of  a  lead-grey  colour  and 
granular  fracture.  When  heated  before  the  blowpipe  it  gives  off  the 
•odour  of  horse-radish.  It  occurs  in  quantities  too  small  to  render  it  of 
practical  value  as  an  ore  of  lead. 

Cxbussitb;  OarhoncUe  of  Lead;  Plomh  earhonaiS/  WeisBbleierz, 
Bhombic — ^Thia  mineral  generally  possesses  a  white  colour  and  an  ada« 
mantine  lustre.  It  is  found  in  crystals  analogous  to  those  of  aragonite, 
in  radial  and  compact  masses,  in  concretions,  and  in  amorphous  deposits. 
All  these  varieties,  with  the  exception  of  that  last-mentioned,  possess 
the  peculiar  lustre  belonging  to  white  lead.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
.oystalliied  specimens  of  this  substance  are  nearly  black;  this  arises 
from  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  sulphide,  probably  due  to  the 
action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of 
galena,  with  which  carbonate  of  lead  is  generally  found  associated.  It  is 
an  extremely  brittle  mineral,  and  when  amorphous  exhibits  a  conchoidd 
fnctnrei  When  treated  with  nitric  acid  it  dissolves  with  evolution  of 
COs;  before  the  blowpipe  it  decrepitates,  but  when  heated  on  a  char- 
coal support  affords  a  button  of  metallic  lead.  Its  specific  gravity  varies 
from  6*46  to  6*58. 

Two  specimens  of  this  mineral  afforded  on  analysis  the  following  per- 
centage results  :~^ 
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This  is  a  carbonate  of  lead,  having^  the  fonuola  PbCOj  or  PbO.COs. 
The  amorphous  and  friable  varieties  are  generally  more  or  less  contami- 
nated with  siliceous  and  earthy  impurities.  Cerussite  is  found  in  splendid 
crystals  at  Leadhills,  at  Wanlock  Head,  in  Derbyshire,  and  in  some  of 
the  Cornish  mines,  as  well  as  in  many  other  localities.  When  abundant 
it  forms  a  valuable  ore  of  lead,  sometimes  yielding  above  75  per  cent, 
of  that  metal.  From  its  dissimilarity  to  the  other  ores  of  lead,  it  was 
for  a  long  time  considered  by  miners  to  be  of  no  value ;  large  quantities 
which  had  been  formerly  buried  in  rubbish  were  subsequently  excavated 
and  worked  with  great  advantage  in  many  of  the  Spanish  mines,  as  also 
at  different  points  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  at  Leadville^ 
Colorado,  United  States  of  America. 

Anglbsitb;  Sulphate  of  Lead;  Plomh  mjUfaik;  BleivitrtoL  Bhombio. 
— The  crystalline  forms  are  closely  allied  to  those  of  heavy  spar,  and  are 
often  slender  and  implanted.  Specimens  of  sulphate  of  lead  in  amor- 
phous masses  and  in  lamellar  and  granular  fragments  are  also  found. 
It  is  colourless,  sometimes  inclining  to  grey  or  green.  Lustre  adaman- 
tine, vitreous,  or  resinous.  May  be  either  opaque  or  perfectly  tran 
sparent.  When  pure,  it  consists  of  73  per  cent  of  oxide  of  lead,  and 
27  of  sulphuric  anhydride.  If  heated  with  sodium  carbonate  before  the 
blowpipe  it  affords  a  globule  of  metallic  lead.  Its  composition  is  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  PbS04,  or  PbO.SOa.  This  mineral  is  generally 
associated  with  galena,  by  the  oxidation  of  which  it  appears  to  be  formed. 

Fine  specimens  of  this  ore  are  found  at  Parys  Mountain,  Leadhills, 
and  Wanlock  Head,  as  well  as  at  Huelgoet  in  France,  in  the  Island  of 
Sardinia,  and  in  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Wisconsin  in  America ;  but 
it  does  not  often  occur  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  r^arded  as  an 
important  ore  of  lead.     Its  density  is  about  6*3. 

Linarite  is  a  blue  hydrated  double  sulphate  of  lead  and  copper, 
sparingly  found  at  Leadhills  and  at  Boughton  GilL 

Pyromobphite ;  Phosphate  of  Lead;  Plamb phosphaU;  BtmiUeienu 
Hexagonal — This  mineral  occurs  in  hexagonal  prisms,  of  a  bright  green 
or  brown  colour,  which  have  a  lateral  cleavage,  and  are  often  nearly 
transparent.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  varying  from  6*5  to  7*1,  and 
affords  a  white  streak. 

Besides  being  found  in  crystals,  it  sometimes  occurs  in  mammillaiy 
and  reniform  masses,  with  a  radiated  structure.  In  its  purest  state  this 
.mineral  is  composed  of  PbO  74*1,  P^Os  15*7,  Pb  7*6,  and  CL  2*6  per  cent. 

This  composition  indicates  the  proportion  of  three  molecules  of 
phosphate  of  lead  to  one  of  chloride  of  lead;  formula  3(3PbO.PsO|). 
PbGlji  or  Pb5(P04)8Cl.  Phosphate  of  lead  is  found  in  many  of  the  lead 
mines  in  this  country ;  and  particularly  in  those  of  Comwsdl,  Leadhills^ 
and  Waxilock  Head.  The  phosphate  of  lead  from  Huelgob't,  in  Brittany, 
contains  alumina. 

Mtmetisite,  KampylUej  and  ffedypJiane  are  arsenates  of  lead,  mnch 
resembling  in  appearance  the  phosphate  of  that  metal,  but  when  heated 
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erolving  the  odour  of  garlic  They  are  analogous  in  crystalline  form  and 
chemical  constitution  to  Pyromorphite  PsOg,  being  replaced  by  AS2O5, 
and  PbO  to  some  extent  by  CaO. 

Clvromate  of  Lead  is  a  mineral  of  a  bright  red  colour,  which  crystal- 
lizes in  rhombic  prisms,  and  blackens  before  the  blowpipe.  When 
heated  on  charcoal  it  forms  a  shining  slag  containing  numerous  globules 
of  metallic  lead.     It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  6*0. 

A  specimen  of  chromate  of  lead,  analyzed  by  Berzelius,  gave  the 
following  results : — 

PbO C8-60 

GrOt 31-50 

This  mineral  is  a  simple  chromate  expressed  by  the  formula 
PbCr04,  or  PbO-CrOj,.  Chromate  of  lead  is  the  "chrome-yellow"  of 
painters,  but  is  for  this  purpose  artificially  prepared  by  adding  a  solu- 
tion of  chromate  of  potassium  to  a  soluble  salt  of  lead.  Native  chromate 
of  lead  occurs  in  small  quantities  only,  and  is  chiefly  obtained  from 
Brazil  and  from  Beresof  in  Siberia.  Melanochroite  is  another  chromate 
of  lead,  and  Vauqudinite  is  a  chromate  of  lead  and  copper. 

Wfdfeniie  or  Molybdate  of  Lead  is  a  very  brilliant  yellow  mineral, 
crystallizing  in  tetragonal  forms.  It  is  of  the  composition  PbO.MOj, 
with  PbO  61*4  and  MOg  38*6  per  cent.  It  occurs  most  abundantly  at 
Bleiberg,  Carinthia^  and  in  Utah  and  Nevada,  and  is  the  principal  source 
of  molybdic  acid. 

PlunUxhrennUe  is  a  rare  ore  of  lead,  obtained  at  HuelgoSt,  in  Brit- 
tany, and  from  the  Missouri  mines  in  the  United  States  of  America.  A 
specimen  of  this  substance  from  HuelgoSt,  analyzed  by  Berzelius,  was 
found  to  be  constituted  as  follows: — Oxide  of  lead,  4014;  alumina, 
37*00;  water,  18*80;  insoluble  gangue,  2*60.  This  mineral  has  a 
yellowish  or  reddish-brown  colour,  and  possesses  a  lustre  much  re- 
sembling that  of  gum  aiabic. 

The  other  minerals  containing  lead  are  very  rare,  and  in  no  instance 
occur  in  sufficient  abundance  to  allow  of  being  treated  as  ores  of  this 
metaL 

Distribution  of  Lead  Obb& 

The  ores  of  lead  are  abundantly  distributed  through  the  geological 
series,  but  appear  to  be  most  abundant  in  rocks  of  Silurian  and  Car- 
boniferous age,  and  frequently  occur  in  deposits  which  cannot  be  regarded 
as  true  veins.  Lead  veins  are  often  rich  in  one  stratum  of  rock,  and 
become  suddenly  impoverished  on  entering  another  differing  from  it  in 
compodtion.  Qalena  always  contains  a  certain  amount  of  silver,  but 
lead  ores  are  not,  generally,  argentiferous  to  any  considerable  extent, 
unless  they  occur  in  crystalline  or  metamorphic  rocks.  The  more  argenti- 
ferous ores  are,  for  the  most  part,  found  in  true  veins  occurring  in  the 
older  rocks,  and  these,  although  not  so  productive  for  lead  as  deposits  in 
limestone,  are  generally  more  persistent  in  depth. 
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The  ores  of  lead  found  &ear  the  Burface  embtace  Variooa  oxidized 
combinations,  resulting  from  the  decompoeition  of  galena ;  among  these 
carbonate,  sulphate,  and  phosphate  of  lead  are  the  most  common. 

The  lead-producing  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  scattered 
over  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  but  that  of  the  norih  of 
England  is,  from  the  quantity  of  ore  raised,  the  most  important  It  lies 
chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  Alston  Moor,  where  the  three  counties  of  Korth- 
umberland,  Durham,  and  Cumberland  meet,  and  where  the  ore  is  obtained 
from  veins  enclosed  in  Carboniferous  Limestone.  A  nearly  hoiiiontal 
bed  of  eruptive  rock,  known  to  the  mi^er8  as  the  ^  Whin  Sill,"  is  inter- 
calated between  the  limestone  in.  an  irregular  manner.  The  principal 
workings  are  on  rake-veins^  or  true  lodes ;  but  there  are  other  classes  of 
deposit,  known  respectively  ^  pipe-veine^  flat-^einBy  &c. 

Sake- veins  commonly  exhibit  the  usual  characteristics  of  regular 
veins,  although  they  do  not  always  descend  through  the  strata  in  an 
uninterrupted  course,  but  are  arranged  in  zigzags,  one  portion  having  a 
general  parallelism  with  other  parts  of  the  same  vein  above  or  below  it» 
and  being  connected  with  it  by  horizontal  deposits. 

Th&  lead-region  of  Derbyshire  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  that 
above  described,  but  is  more  complicated,  in  its  details,  being  much 
broken  up  by  faults ;  and  instead  of  one  bed  of  eruptive  rock,  as  in 
Cumberland,  there  are  three.  The  ordinary  gangue  of  these  veins  is 
calcite,  fluor-spar,  and  barium  sulphate. 

The  lead  mines  of  Comwalland  Devon  are  worked  on  true  veins,  and 
the  ores  raised  contain  a  notable  amount  of  sUver,  but  the  production  has 
of  late  years  considerably  fallen  off.  At  the  time  Borlase  wrote  (1758) 
only  one  lead  mine  was  worked  in  Cornwall,  and  in  1839  the  whole 
produce  of  the  county  was  somewhat  below  180  tons.  In  the  years  from 
1845  to  1850  over  10,000  tons  were  annually  raised,  fiom  3,000  to 
4,000  tons  of  metallic  lead  being  produced  annually  from  East  Huel  Sose 
alone.  This  mine  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  productive^  and  accord- 
ing to  (Official  statistics,  the  prei3ent  annual  production  of  Cornwall  is 
about  350  tons  of  lead,  containing  2,500  ounces  of  silver.  In  Devonshire 
the  Combe  Martin  and  Beer  Alston  Mines,  which  formerly  yielded  ores 
containing  from  80  to  140  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  have  long  since  ceased 
to  be  extensively  worked.  The  Snailbeach  Mines  in  the  county  of  Sklop, 
the  Grassington  Mines  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  Miners  Mines  in  Denbigh- 
shire,  have  been  celebrated  for  their  large  production. 

The  lead-region  of  Cardiganshire  and  Montgomeryshire  extends  over 
a  length  of  about  forty  miles,  and  varies  from  Ave  to  twenty-two  miles 
in  width.  The  usual  strike  of  the  lodes,  which  are  enclosed  in  rocks  of 
Silurian  age,  is  east-north-east ;  the  gangue  consista  chiefly  of  fragments 
of  slate  cemented  togetiiier  by  quartz  and  calcite. 

The  total  quantities  of  lead  ore  raised  and  sold  in  the  Uziited  Kingdom 
:  during  1885,  and  of  lead  and  silver  produced  therefrom^  were  as 
follow :— 
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Lead  ore 51,802  tons. 

Lead 87,687    „ 

Silver 820,520  ounces. 

In  Belgium,  galena  and  other  ores  of  lead  are  found,  associated  with 
zinc,  in  limestone.  The  annual  production  of  the  country  is  probably 
equivalent  to  about  2,500  tons  of  lead. 

In  Germany,  lead  mines  of  some  importance  are  in^orked  in  the  Siegen 
district  The  veins  of  the  Upper  Harz  are  concentrated  in  two  principal 
groups,  one  near  Clausthal,  and  another  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Andreas- 
berg.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Clausthal  and  Zellerfeld  the  veinstone  is 
chiefly  made  up  of  a  breccia  of  country  rock  cemented  together  by  calcite, 
carbonate  of  iron,  quartz,  and  heavy  spar.  The.  most  abundant  ore  is 
argentiferous  galena,  with  small  quantities  of  copper  ore  and  blende ;  in 
some  cases  the  ores  widen  out  into  a  stockwork  300  feet  in  width,  and 
from  such  aggregations  of  narrow  veins,  rich  returns  of  ore  are  not 
unfrequently  obtained.  The  system  of  veins  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
St  Andreasberg  is  included  within  a  space  about  a  mile  in  length  and 
two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  width ;  in  addition  to  aigentif erous  galena,  they 
yield  silver  ores  proper,  including  pyrai^yrite  and  light-red  silver  ore. 

Besides  the  mines  of  St.  Andreasberg  and  Clausthal,  there  are  in  the 
Han  those  of  Bammelsberg,  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gh)slar. 
Here  the  principal  bed  of  ore  dips  in  the  direction  of  the  enclosing  slates, 
and,  at  a  depth  of  about  40  feet^  sends  oS  a  branch  at  a  considerably 
less  angle.  The  length  of  this  deposit  is  about  1,800  feet,  and  its  greatest 
thickness  150  feet,  but  these  dimensions  decrease  in  deptL  This  re- 
markable deposit  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  sulphides  of  iron,  sine, 
lead,  and  copper,  without  any  notable  admixture  of  gangue.  There  are 
also  extensive  workings  in  the  great  lead-bearing  sandstones  of  Commem 
and  elsewhere,  in  Bhenish  Prussia,  where  from  rock  yielding  only  1^  to 
2  per  cent  nearly  55,000  tons  of  lead  are  annually  produced. 

In  Nassau  lead  ores  are  raised  from  a  group  of  veins  extending  from 
Holzappel  on  the  Lahn  to  Welmich  and  Werlau  on  the  Bhine ;  about 
thirty  small  mines  are  worked  on  these  veins,  and  are  estimated  to  yield 
800  tons  of  lead  annually. 

The  total  pro4uction  of  lead  ore  in  Germany  was,  in  1881,  about 
164,000  tons. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  lead  produced  in  the  Austrian  Empire 
is  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Bleiberg  and  Baibl  in  Carinthia*  The 
village  of  Bleibezg  is  situated  near  YiHach,  in  the  Carinthian  Alps,  and 
mines  extend  from  Bleiberg  along  the  valley  of  the  Notsch  to  a  distance 
of  five  miles.  The  ore,  which  is  galena  and  carbonate  of  lead,  with 
blende  and  calamine,  occurs  in  deposits  in  a  rock  believed  to  be  of  the 
age  of  the  Muschelkalk. 

At  the  important  mines  of  Przibram  in  Bohemia  the  galena  fcfrms 
contact-deposits  on  the  sides  of  dioritic  veins  occurring  in  rocks  of  Lower 
Silurian  age.    The  metalliferous  portions  of  these  veins,  which  are  gen^- 
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rally  too  poor  to  repay  the  expense  of  working  until  a  depth  of  fifty 
fathoms  has  been  attained,  consist  of  a  mixture  of  galena,  sulphide  of 
antimony,  blende,  and  iron  pyrites,  with  a  little  grey  copper  ore.  The 
total  average  production  of  the  Austrian  Empire  is  estimated  at  about 
9,000  tons  of  metallic  lead  annually. 

The  annual  production  of  lead  in  Bussia,  Sweden,  and  Norway  is 
comparatively  small 

Spain  has  long  been  celebrated  for  her  lead  mines,  which  have  been 
described  by  Strabo,  Diodorus,  and  Pliny,  as  exceedingly  numerous  and 
extensive.  Under  the  Moorish  dominion  mining  operations  were  con- 
ducted with  considerable  activity,  but  upon  their  expulsion  from  the 
country  the  art  appears  to  have  rapidly  fallen  into  decay. 

The  discovery  of  America  and  of  its  mineral  riches,  which  took  place 
shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  Moors,  caused  the  mines  of  Spain  to 
be  comparatively  neglected  ;  but  after  the  loss  of  her  American  colonies 
it  was  found  necessary  to  make  an  effort  for  the  development  of  her  own 
mines.     By  a  decree  of  Ferdinand  YU.  the  mines  of  Spain  were,  in 

1825,  laid  open  on  tolerably  liberal  conditions  to  the  enterprise  of  all, 
whether  natives  or  foreigners,  and  in  1849  this  law  was  supplanted  by  a 
new  one,  by  which  still  further  privileges  were  conferred. 

One  of  the  first  points  to  which  Spanish  mining  enterprise  was 
directed,  after  the  promulgation  of  the  ordinance  of  1825,  was  the  lead- 
district  of  the  Sierra  de  Grador,  in  the  province  of  Almeria,  where,  in 

1826,  operations  had  been  commenced  on  above  three  thousand  different 
grants.  For  a  time  the  production  of  this  region  was  very  large ;  in  the 
year  1827,  according  to  Whitney,  these  mines  yielded  42,000  tons  of  lead, 
thereby  so  reducing  the  price  that  the  miners  entered  into  a  mutual 
agreement  to  work  during  one-half  the  year  only.  These  deposits  are 
not  in  veins,  and  are  compared  by  Le  Play  to  an  immense  amygdaloid,  in 
which  the  paste  is  h'mestone  and  the  amygdules  galena.  The  limestone 
is  of  SUurian  age. 

From  the  nature  of  the  deposits,  it  is  evident  that  so  large  a  produc- 
tion could  not  be  continuously  kept  up ;  and  from  1827,  when  it  attained 
its  highest  point,  the  falling-off  was  rapid ;  at  the  present  time  these 
mines  are  considerably  less  productive  than  formerly. 

At  present  the  principal  lead-producing  districts  in  Spain  are  Linares, 
in  the  province  of  Jaen,  Cartagena  and  Mazaron  in  the  province  of 
Murcia,  and  various  mining  fields  in  the  province  of  Almeria.^  Lead  ore 
is  also  produced  in  the  provinces  of  Granada,  Estremadura,  Badajoz,  and 
to  a  small  extent  in  some  of  the  northern  provinces.  The  Linares  dis- 
trict may  be  said  to  embrace  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Bailen,  BaiLos, 
Yilches,  La  Carolina,  and  Santa  Elena,  an  area  of  about  84  square  miles ; 
but  two-thirds  of  the  production  comes  from  Linares  proper,  an  area  of 

not  more  than  20  square  miles.     The  veins  in  the  Linares  district  occur 

* 

^  Mr.  T.  Sopwith  baa  kindly  furniihed  much  mfoniiaiio&  ndative  to  the  parodaetioB 
of  pig-lesd  in  Spain. 


■V 
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principally  in  granite,  those  in  the  neighbouring  districts  in  clay-slate. 
The  ore  obtained  is  galena,  which  is  dressed  np  to  75  or  78  per  cent,  of 
lead,  and  contains  from  6  to  10  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  of  ore.  So-called 
carbonates  are  also  produced,  which,  although  containing  a  certain  amount 
of  earthy  carbonate  of  lead,  depend  principally  for  their  value  on  partially 
decomposed  galena ;  they  are  chiefly  obtained  from  the  smaller  mines 
insufficiently  supplied  with  washing  apparatus,  and  contain  from  45  to 
60  per  cent,  of  lead.  A  certain  amount  of  slag  is  also  obtained  from 
washing  the  heaps  left  by  the  ancients ;  their  tenure  in  lead,  when  sold, 
being  from  30  to  50  per  cent. 

The  production  of  the  entire  Linares  district  is  not  less  than  90,000 
tons  of  galena  per  annum,,  to  which  may  be  added  10,000  tons  of  car- 
bonates and  10,000  tons  of  slags.  The  carbonates  and  slags  are  nearly 
all  smelted  at  Cartagena. 

The  Cartagena  district  may  be  said  to  include  Herrerias,  Porman, 
Hazaron,  Aguilas,  Cabo  de  Gisito,  Sierra  Almagrera,  and  others.  When 
Cartagena  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  Spanish  lead-producing  dis- 
tricts alags  were  the  principal  source  of  the  metal.  Including  what  is 
received  from  Linares,  about  30,000  tons  of  pig-lead  are  now  produced 
annually,  principally  from  earthy  carbonates  found  in  layers  in  the  lime- 
stone rook.  Excluding  imports  from  Linares,  it  is  not  probable  that 
more  than  8,000  to  10,000  tons  of  galena  are  smelted.  The  carbonates 
of,  say  20  per  cent,  produce,  are  reduced,  partly  in  numberless  little 
smelt-mills  soattered  all  over  the  district,  and  also  at  Escombrera,  three 
miles  from  Cartagena,  as  well  as  at  Cartagena  itself,  where  there  are 
large  smelting  establishments. 

Almeria,  including  Motiil,  Guadiz,  Sierra  de  Baza,  Solana,  Berja,  &c., 
has  greatly  diminished  its  production  within  the  last  ten  years.  It  for- 
merly produced  nearly  80,000  tons  of  ore  annually ;  its  present  production 
may  be  10,000  to  15,000  tons  of  galena,  yielding  about  78  per  cent  of  lead. 

The  three  districts  named  are  the  only  ones  in  which  mines  are 
worked  on  a  large  scale ;  an  additional  7,000  or  8,000  tons  will  cover  all 
the  remaining  production  of  Spain.  The  total  production  of  the  country 
IB  believed  to  be  nearly  as  follows  :^- 

ToDB  of  Piff'lead. 
JAtuaeB,  exelnnTe  of  slags  and  carbonates  .     60,000 

Gartagena,  indoding  s^ena  slags  and  carbonates  )  q^  f^f^ 

from  Linares J  *'"'""" 

Almeria 80,000 

Other  districts,  8,000  tons  at  76  per  cent,  (or  70  )    «  aaa 

per  cent,  nett)       .        .        .        .        .        .{    ^»^^^ 

125,600 
Say,  120,000  tons  of  pig-lead  annually. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  production  will  continue  at  this  figure, 
as  the  low  prices  of  lead  which  have  ruled  from  1880  to  1885  do  not 
enable  lead  ores  which  do  not  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  silver 
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to  be  worked  with  profit    The  production  of  late  years  has  been  kept  up 
in  a  laige  measure  by  attacking  the  reserves  of  ore  left  in  fonner  timea. 

Of  the  60,000  tons  raised  at  Linares  (nearly  one  half  of  the  produc* 
tion  of  Spain)  about  one  half  is  smelted  in  the  district,  and  the  remainder 
is  carried  to  Cartagena  and  Almeria,  and  there  smelted  with  the  argenti- 
ferous ores  and  fluxes  found  on  the  south  coasts  or  to  Germany.  The 
latter  country  takes  from  10,000  to  12,000  tons  of  lead  ore  from  Spain 
annually. 

In  the  Piedmontese  Alps  the  mines  of  Pesey  and  Macot  have  been 
worked  during  the  last  150  years,  and,  together  with  that  of  Saint  Jean 
de  Maurienne,  produced,  according  to  Burat  in  1846,  about  250  tons 
of  lead  and  19,000  ounces  of  silver  annually.  In  the  island  of  Sardinia 
there  are  numerous  mines,  producing  considerable  quantities  of  lead 
and  silver.  Thirty-nine  different  mines  were  in  operation  in  1872, 
their  annual  production  of  lead  being  about  14,000  tons,  containing 
364,500  ounces  of  silver ;  in  addition  to  this,  Sardinia  i^orded  about  900 
tons  of  lead  and  15,000  ounces  of  silver,  obtained  by  smelting  Boman 
and  other  slags. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  is  estimated  at  37,500 
tons  of  argentiferous  lead  ore. 

In  1881  Greece  exported  11,700  tons  of  pig-lead,  of  which  a  large 
proportion  was  obtained  from  the  ancient  slags  of  Laurium. 

The  most  important  mines  of  argentiferous  galena  in  France  are 
thoee  of  Pontgibaud  in  the  Puy-de-Ddme.  The  ore,  which  is  much 
mixed  with  silica,  contains  a  large  amount  of  silver,  and  is  smelted  in 
blast-furnaces,  after  having  been  subjected  to  a  preliminary  roasting. 
The  annual  yield  of  the  Pontgibaud  mines  is  about  1,400  tons  of  lead 
and  145^000  ounces  of  silver;  the  total  annual  yield  of  lead  ores  in 
France  is  estimated  at  14,000  tons,  containing  185,000  ounces  of  silvex. 

The  principal  lead  deposits  of  the  United  States  of  America  were 
formerly  situated  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  were  embraced  in  the 
States  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Missouri. 

Attention  was  first  directed  to  the  lead  deposits  of  America  by  the 
famous  expedition  of  Le  Sueur,  who,  in  his  voyages  up  the  Mississippi 
in  1700  and  1701,  noticed  many  lead  veins  along  its  banks.  The  mines 
of  Missouri  had,  however,  been,  worked  for  some  time  before  any  further 
attention  was  given  to  the  comparatively  remote  region  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi;  but  in*  the  year  1788  a  Frenchman,  Julien  Dubuque,  who 
had  settled  in  the  district,  commenced  mines  on  the  Western  bank  of  the 
river  on  a  tract  of  land  which  includes  the  now  flourishing  town  of 
Dubuque.  The  principal  mining  centres  are  Galena  in  Illinois ;  Mineral 
Pointy  in  Wisconsin;  and  Dubuque,  in  Iowa.  The  lead  is  almost  exclu- 
sively found  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  Lower  Silurian  formation,  and 
tbere  are  no  deposits  in  the  Yalley  of  the  Mississippi  which  can  be  con- 
sidered as  coming  under  the  head  of  true  veins.  The  lead  of  this 
region  is  extremely  poor  in  silver,  seldom  containing  much  above  one 
ounce  to  the  ton. 
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Numeions  troe  veins  containing  galena  occur  in  the  Eastem  States  of 
North  America ;  hut  although  these  afford  ores  which  are  richer  in  silver 
than  those  of  the  deposits  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  they  are  hut  little 
worked,  and  their  yield  of  lead  is  comparatively  small 

Of  late  years  lajge  deposits  of  argentiferous  lead  ores  have  heen  dis- 
covered in  Utah,  Nevada,  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Idaho ;  and  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  lead  now  annually  produced  in  the  United  States  is 
obtained  from  those  regions. 

The  present  annual  production  of  lead  in  the  United  States  is 
133,000  tons,  and  the  total  production  of  the  world  is  prohahly  about 
450,000  tons. 

Assay  of  Lead  Ores. 

The  ores  of  lead  may,  for  the  purposes  of  assay,  be  divided  into  two 
viasBeo* 

The  first  class  comprehends  all  ores  of  lead  and  other  plumbiferous 
sabstances  which  contain  neither  sulphur  nor  arsenic,  or  in  which  these 
bodies  are  present  in  small  proportion  only. 

The  second  class  comprises  sulphide  of  lead,  or  galena,*  together  with 
all  lead  ores  containing  either  arsenic,  phosphorus,  or  sulphur. 

From  the  facility  with  which  lead  is  volatilized  when  strongly  heated 
it  is  necessary  to  conduct  the  assay  of  its  ores  at  a  moderate  temperature, 
as  a  notable  quantity  of  the  reduced  metal  would  otherwise  bo  driven  off 
in  the  state  of  vapour. 

The  furnace  best  adapted  for  making  lead  assays  is  constructed 
similarly  to  that  used  for  the  assay  of  the  ores  of  ircm  and  copper,  but 
may  be  of  somewhat  smaller  dimensions.  For  this  purpose,  the  internal 
caWty  for  the  reception  of  fuel  should  be  about  9  inches  square,  and  the 
height  of  the  throat  from  the  fire-b^xs  about  13  inches. 

A  furnace  of  this  kind  should  be  connected  with  a  chimney  of  at 
least  20  feet  in  height  Moderately  hard  coke,  broken  into  pieces  of 
about  the  size  of  hens'  eggs,  is  the  most  convenient  fueL 

Assay  of  Obbs  of  the  First  Cijjss. — ^The  assay  of  ores  belonging  to 
this  class  is  a  simple  operation,  care  being  only  required  that  a  sufficient 
amount  of  carbonaceous  matter  be  added  in  order  to  effect  the  complete 
reduction  of  the  metal,  while  such  fluxed  are  supplied  as  will  afford, 
by  combining  with  the  siliceous  and  earthy  matters  present,  a  liquid  and 
readily  fusible  slag.  The  mineral  to  be  assayed  is  first  pounded  in  an 
iron  mortar  and  passed  through  a  sieve  of  wire-gauze.  Those  portions 
which  remain  on  the  meshes  are  again  crushed  until  the  whole  has  been 
passed  through,  since,  if  this  were  not  attended  to,  a  fair  sample  of  the 
ore  could  not  be  obtained;  as  the  more  sterile  portions,  being  usually  the 
hardest,  are  the  last  to  become  sufficiently  reduced  in  size. 

When  the  ore  has  been  properly  ground,  400  grains  may  be  weighed 
oat  and  well  mixed  with  600  grains  of  dry  sodium  carbonate,  and  from 
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40  to  60  grains  of  powdered  charcoal,  according  to  the  supposed  richness 
of  the  mineraL 

This  is  now  introduced  into  an  earthen  crucible  of  such  a  size  as  to 
be  not  more  than  one-half  filled  by  the  mixture,  and  on  the  top  of  the 
whole  is  placed  a  thin  layer,  either  of  sodium  carbonate  or  of  common 
salt  The  crucible  with  its  contents  is  then  placed  in  the  furnace  and 
gently  heated,  care  being  taken  so  to  moderate  the  temperature  that  the 
mixture  of  ore  and  flux,  which  soon  begins  to  soften  and  enter  into 
ebullition,  may  not  swell  up  and  flow  over  the  sidea  If  the  efferves- 
cence becomes  too  strong,  it  must  be  checked  by  partially  removing  the 
crucible  from  the  fire,  and  by  a  due  regulation  of  the  draught  by  the 
damper. 

When  the  boiling  has  subsided  and  gas  is  no  longer  given  off,  the 
heat  is  again  raised  during  a  few  minutes  and  the  assay  completed. 
During  the  process  of  reducing  the  metallic  oxide  or  carbonate  the  lieat 
should  not  exceed  dull  redness ;  but  in  order  to  complete  the  operation 
and  render  the  slags  sufficiently  liquid  to  admit  of  the  accumulation  of 
the  lead  in  one  button  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  tho  temperature  must 
subsequently  be  increased  to  bright  redness. 

When  the  contents  of  the  pot  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  tranquil 
fusion,  it  must,  by  the  aid  of  proper  tongs,  be  removed  from  the  fire,  and 
the  assay  poured  into  an  iron  mould ;  or,  after  having  been  tapped  gently 
against  some  hard  body,  to  collect  the  lead  in  a  single  globule,  it  may  be 
set  asidiB  to  cooL  When  the  operation  has  heeii  successfully  perfonued, 
the  cooled  slag  will  present  a  smooth  concave  surface,-  ^nrith  a  distinct 
vitreous  lustre.  As  soon  as  the  crucible  has  become  sufficiently  cold  it 
is  broken,  and  the  button  of  lead  extracted.  To  remove  from  the  metal, 
obtained  either  from  the  mould  or  by  breaking  the  crucible,  the  particles 
of  adhering  sla^  the  button  is  hammered  on  an  anvil,  and  afterwards 
washed  and  rubbed  with  a  hard  brush.  If  any  portions  of  the  slag  adhere 
80  firmly  as  not  to  admit  of  being  easily  removed  by  mechanical  means, 
it  may,  in  most  instances,  be  septurated  by  placing  the  button  for  a  short 
time  in  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  the  slag  is  dissolved, 
whilst  the  metallic  button  remains  unaffected.  When  the  ore  has  been 
properly  fluxed  and  a  liquid  slag  obtained,  the  whole  of  the  metallic  lead 
will  have  collected  in  one  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 

Instead  of  employing  sodium  carbonate  and  powdered  charcoal,  the 
substance  to  be  assayed  may  be  fused  with  twice  its  weight  of  black  flux, 
and  the  mixture  slightly  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  borax  Very  good 
results  are  also  obtained  by  mixing  together — 

400  grains  of  plumbiferous  matter, 
500       ,,        carbonate  of  sodium,  and 
200        „        crude  tartar. 

These  ingredients,  after  being  perfectly  incorporated,  are  placed  in  an 
earthen  crucible  and  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  borax. 
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The  three  foregoing  methods  yield  equally  good  results,  and  a£ford 
slags  containing  hut  a  very  small  portion  of  lead. 

The  assay  of  very  rich  lead  products  belonging  to  this  class  may  be 
oondneted  irithout  the  use  of  any  kind  of  flux,  as,  when  heated  to  red« 
ness  in  a  lined  crucible,  they  are  readily  and  completely  reduced.  It  is, 
howeTer,  desirable  in  all  cases  to  add  about  10  per  cent,  of  sodium  car-^ 
bonate^  by  which  the  adherence  of  any  metallic  globules  to  the  charcoal 
Uning  is  prevented.  This  method,  although  requiring  a  longer  time  than 
those  already  described,  does  not^  even  when  rich  ores  are  operated  on, 
afford  more  satisfactory  results. 

When  the  substance  operated  on  contains,  in  addition  to  lead,  other 
metals — such  as  copper,  silver,  tin,  or  antimony — ^the  button  obtained 
will  retain  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  these  metals.  If  zinc  be 
present  in  the  ore,  traces  only  of  that  metal  will  be  discovered  in  the 
resulting  button  of  lead.  For  commercial  purposes  the  button  of  lead  is 
seldom  subjected  to  chemical  examination,  as  the  purity  of  the  metal  is 
usually  judged  of  in  accordance  with  its  colour  and  softness ;  but  when, 
a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  its  constituents  is  required,  it  must  be 
made  to  undeigo  the  usual  routine  of  analysia  The  carbonates  of  lead 
aie  the  only  important  minerals  belonging  tq  this  class. 

Assay  of  Obxs  of  the  Sxoond  Class. — This  class  not  only  compre- 
hends galena,  which  is  the  most  common  and  abundant  ore  of  lead,  but 
also  comprises  the  sulphides  resulting  from  various  metallurgical  processes, 
as  well  as  the  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  arsenates  of  that  metal 

The  assay  of  galena  is  variously  conducted,  but  one  of  the  following 
methods  is  most  commonly  employed  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  ore  to  be  examined,  after  having  been  properly  crushed  and  sifted, 
is  fused,  either — 

1.  With  sodium  carbonate  or  black  flux ; 

2.  With  metallic  iron ; 

3.  With  sodium  carbonate  or  black  flux  and  iron ;  or, 

4.  With  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  sodium  carbonate. 

Fini  Methods  Fusion  vriih  an  Alkaline  Flux. — ^This  operation  is  con* 
ducted  in  an  earthen  crucible,  which  is  to  be  left  uncovered  until  its 
contents  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  tranquil  fusion. 

The  powdered  ore,  after  being  mixed  with  three  times  its  weight  of 
dry  sodium  carbonate,. is  slowly  and  graduaUy  heated  in  an  ordinary  assay 
furnace  until  the  mixture  has  become  perfectly  liquid,  when  the  crucible 
is  removed  from  the  fire,  and,  after  having  been  geptly  tapped  to  collect 
any  §^obides  of  metal  which  may  be  in  suspension  in  the  slag,  is  set 
aside  to  cooL  When  cold,  the  crucible  may  be  broken,  and  a  button 
of  metallic  lead,  which  must  be  cleaned  and  weighed,  will  be  found  at. 
the  bottom. 

Instead  of  sodium  carbonate,  either  carbonate  of  potassium  or  black- 
flux  may  be  used ;  but  when  the  last-named  substance  is  employed  ai 
little  longer  time  is  necessary  for  the  complete  fusion  of  the  mixture. 

2o 
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Eyeij  100  parts  of  pure  galena  will,  by  this  method,  afford  from  75  to 
77  parts  of  metallic  lead,  indicating  a  loss  of  from  7  to  9  per  cent  on  the 
contents  of  the  ore. 

Some  of  the  older  assayers  were  in  the  habit  of  partially  expelling 
the  sulphur  by  roasting,  and  afterwards  reducing  the  resulting  oxide  with 
about  its  own  weight  of  bhtck  flux. 

This  process,  from  the  easy  fusibility  of  the  sulphides  and  oxides 
of  lead,  requires  very  careful  manipulation,  and,  at  best^  the  results 
obtained  are  far  from  satisfactory.  Pure  galena,  by  this  method,  can 
rarely  be  made  to  afford  above  70  per  cent,  of  metallic  lead. 

Second  Method  :  Fusion  with  Metallic  Iron, — ^This  process  depends  on 
the  circumstance,  that  when  galena  is  fused  in  contact  with  metallic 
iron,  that  metal  becomes  converted  into  ferrous  sulphide,  whilst  the  lead 
originally  combined  with  the  sulphur  is  liberated.  The  amount  of  iron 
actually  required  for  the  decomposition  of  pure,  sulphide  is  about  22*5 
per  cent. ;  but  it  is  advantageous,  in  practice,  to  add  a  small  excess 
of  this  metal,  and  30  parts  of  iron  to  every  100  parts  of  galena  may 
therefore  be  employed. 

The  iron  used  should  be  either  in  the  form  of  small  nails  or  in  that 
of  wire  cut  into  short  pieces.  This  mixture  of  ore  and  metallic  iron  is 
placed  in  a  clay  crucible,  of  which  it  should  not  fill  above  two4hirds  the 
capacity,  and  is  covered  mth  a  thin  layer  of  either  sodium  carbonate  or 
borax.  The  crucible  with  its  contents  is  afterwards  heated  to  full  red- 
ness, by  which  a  well-fused  and  perfectly  liquid  slag  is  produced.  When 
the  contents  of  the  pot  are  in  a  state  of  tranquil  fusion,  it  is  removed 
from  the  furnace  and  allowed  to  cooL  It  is  then  broken,  and  at  the 
bottom  will  be  found  a  button,  which  at  first  sight  appears  to  have 
throughout  a  uniform  composition,  but  on  being  struck  with  a  hammer 
separates  into  two  distinct  parts.  The  upper  portion  consists  of  sul- 
phide of  iron,  which  crumbles  under  the  hammer  and  is  readily  removed; 
while  the  lower  part  is  a  button  of  malleable  lead,  which  must  be  cleaned 
and  weighed.  This  process  affords,  from  pure  galena,  about  78  per  cent, 
of  metallic  lead.  The  loss  appears  to  arise  principally  from  the  volatility 
of  galena,  which  begins  to  be  driven  off  at  a  lower  temperature  than  is 
required  for  its  decomposition  by  iron. 

In  Korth  Wales  this  method  of  assay  is  sometimes  conducted  in  a 
manner  somewhat  different  from  that  described.  Instead  of  adding 
finely  divided  iron  to  the  ore,  the  pounded  mineral  is  heated,  without  the 
addition  of  any  kind  of  flux,  in  a  ladle  made  of  that  metaL  This  ladle 
or  ditih  is  formed  out  of  a  thick  piece  of  plate-iron,  and  is  provided  with 
a  lip,  by  which  the  reduced  metal  is  poured  off,  and  with  four  projecting 
comer-pieces,  which  afford  a  holdfast  for  the  tongs  by  which  it  m 
removed  from  the  fire.  The  ore  to  be  operated  on  is  first  coarsely 
powdered  and  well  mixed,  so  as  to  ensure  a  fair  sample.  '  Eight  ounoes 
are  now  weighed  out  and  placed  in  the  dish,  which  is  dovered  with  a  lid 
of  sheet-ii^n^  and  gently  hec^ted  in  the  fire  of  a  smith's  forge  until  the 
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ore  ceases  to  decrepitate.  The  temperature  is  then  raised  to  Ml  redness, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  about  five  minutes  the  decomposition  of  the 
sulphide  will  be  completed.  At  this  point  the  dish  is  removed  from  the 
fire  and  the  reduced  lead  poured  into  a  cast-iron  mould,  while  the  slags 
and  sulphide  of  iron  formed  are  kept  back  in  the  dish  by  a  piece  of 
wood  held  behind  the  spout  for  that  purpose.  The  dish,  together  with 
the  slags  and  iron  sulphide,  is  afterwards  again  placed  on  the  fire  and 
heated  to  bright  redness  during  another  five  minutes,  by  which  the  last 
portions  of  metallic  lead  adhering  to  the  slags  are  obtained.  The  con- 
tents of  the  dish  are  now  thrown  away,  as  not  containing  any  lead, 
while  the  metal  which  has  been  run  off  is  carefully  weighed.  This 
apparently  rude  method  affords,  in  experienced  hands,  remarkably  good 
results^  which  are  likewise  considered  to  approach  very  nearly  to  the 
practical  returns  obtained  during  metallurgical  treatment  on  tiie  large 
scale.  By  this  process,  pure  galena  yields  from  79  to  83  per  cent, 
of  lead;  but  with  the  poorer  varieties  of  ore,  such  as  those  obtained 
from  some  of  the  Cornish  mines,  satisfactory  results  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, since,  from  the  infusibility  of  the  associated  gangue,  &c,  a 
considerable  amount  of  lead  would  be  retained  in  the  slag.  The  ladles 
used  for  this  purpose  are  rudely  made  of  plate-iron,  which,  if  about 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  will  last  during  three  or  four  separate 
trials. 

Third  Method :  Fusion  tvith  Sodium  Carbonate  or  Black  Flux  and 
MetaJlie  Iron, — When  galena  and  sodium  carbonate  are  fused  together  out 
of  contact  with  the  air,  a  large  proportion  of  the  lead  is  liberated  in  the 
metallic  form,  but  the  slag  retains  a  certain  amount  of  that  metal  in 
the  state  of  a  double  sulphide  of  lead  and  the  alkali-metal 

If  iron  be  now  introduced,  the  sulphide  of  lead  contained  in  the 
slag  will  be  decomposed  ;  metallic  lead  is  liberated,  and  the  slag  contains 
a  double  sulphide,  in  which  iron  will  have  replaced  the  lead  formerly 
present.  The  earthy  and  silicieous  matters  constituting  the  gangue  are 
also  dissolved  in  the  slag  without,  to  any  great  extent,  impairing  its 
fluidity. 

The  quantity  of  black  flux  or  sodium  carbonate  employed  varies  with 
the  richness  of  the  ore  operated  on ;  but  even  for  the  poorest  varieties 
two  parts  of  the  alkaline  reagent  will  be  found  sufficient.  The  iron, 
which  is  merely  used  to  separate  that  portion  of  the  lead  which  has  been 
dissolved  by  the  alkali  in  the  state  of  sulphide,  need  not  be  present  in 
sufficient  amount  to  effect  the  reduction  of  the  whole  of  the  lead  con- 
tained in  the  ore  treated.  Two  parts  of  black  flux  or  sodium  carbonate, 
and  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  metallic  iron,  either  in  the  state  of  filings 
or  in  the  form  of  nails,  will  be  found  a  convenient  quantity  for  this 
purpose. 

When  the  fusion  is  made  with  black  flux,  and  the  iron  is  in  the  state 
of  filings,  it  will  be  proper  not  to  add  too  large  an  excess,  especially  if 
the  assay  be  conducted  at  a  high  temperature,  as  in  that  case  the  result- 
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ing  button  of  lead  will  contain  iron.  If,  however,  carbonate  of  sodium 
be  employed,  the  addition  of  a  small  excess  of  iron  is  attended  with 
advantage,  as  it  ensures  the  complete  desulphurization  of  the  galena  wiUi- 
out  affecting  the  purity  of  the  resulting  leacL 

Iron  filings,  when  employed  for  this  purpose,  are  liable  to  become 
mechanically  intermixed  with  the  lead,  and  thereby,  to  a  certain  extent, 
falsify  the  results.  This  inconvenience  is  obviated  by  the  use  of  small 
iron  nails,  which  are  corroded  only  on  the  outside,  and,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  assay,  are  found  fixed  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  button,  from 
which  they  can  without  difficulty  be  separated.  Pure  galena,  when  thus 
treated,  yields  from  75  to  78  per  cent,  of  metallic  lead. 

The  following  process  is  a  slight  modification  of  that  long  employed 
at  the  £cole  des  Mines,  Paris.     Two  earthen  crucibles  are  prepared  by 
smearing  their  insides  with  black-lead,  such  as  that  used  for   stove 
polishing,  and  in  each  of  these  are  placed,  with  their  heads  downwards, 
three  or  four  large  flooring-nails.     Mix  the  ore  to  be  assayed  with  its 
own  weight  of  sodium  carbonate,  and,  after  having  placed  it  in  the  pots, 
press  it  tightly  down  about  the  nails.     On  the  top  of  this,  place  about 
half  an  ounce  of  common  salt,  and  above  it  an  amount  of  dried  borax 
equivalent  to  the  weight  of  the  ore  operated  on.     The  whole  is  now 
introduced  into  the  furnace  and  gradually  heated  to  redness;  at  the 
expiration  of  ten  minutes  the  temperature  is  increased  to  bright  redness, 
at  which  it  is  kept  for  another  ten  minutes,  when  the  flux  will  be  fused 
and  will  present  a  perfectly  smooth  surface.    When  this  has  taken  place, 
the  pot  is  removed  from  the  fire,  and  the  nails  are  separately  withdrawn 
by  the  use  of  a  pair  of  tongs,  care  being  taken  to  well  wash  each  in  the 
fluid  slag  until  perfectly  freed  from  adhering  lead.    When  the  nails  have 
all  been  withdrawn,  the  pot  is  gently  tapped,  to  collect  the  metal  into 
one  button,  and  then  laid  aside  to  cool ;  after  which  it  is  broken,  and 
the  button  of  lead  removed  and  cleaned  in  the  usual  way.     The  result 
is  then  verified  by  a  second  assay,  made  in  the  other  pot. 

When  carefully  conducted,  this  process  is  said  to  afford,  from  pure 
galena,  from  84  to  84f  per  cent  of  metallic  lead.  It  is,  however,  liable 
to  the  objection,  that  the  lead  produced  sometimes  contains  fragments  of 
iron,  arising  from  the  nails  being  most  energetically  acted  on  at  the  point 
of  contact  between  the  flux  and  the  galena,  which,  when  the  slag  becomes 
fused,  occupies  the  lower  portion  of  the  crucible ;  by  this  means  portions 
of  iron  may  become  detached  and  adhere  firmly  to  the  button,  from  which 
there  is  sometimes  difficulty  in  removing  them.  The  writer  has  never 
obtained  by  this  process  above  83  per  cent  of  metal  from  the  purest 
specimens  of  galena,  but,  notwithstanding,  it  affords  results  sufficiently 
accurate  for  many  commercial  purposes.  In  all  cases  where  earthen 
crucibles  are  employed  the  assay  may  be  poured  into  an  iron  mould, 
instead  of  breaking  the  pot;  the  crucible  can  be  thus  preserved  and 
used  for  a  second  assay. 

In  place  of  adding  metallic  iron  to  the  mixture  of  ore  and  flux  intro- 
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duced  into  the  crucible,  it  is  better  that  the  pot  itself  should  be  made  of 
that  metal 

For  this  purpose,  a  piece  of  half-inch  plate-iron,  of  good  quality,  is 
turned  up  in  the  form  of  a  crucible  and  carefully  welded  at  the  edges ; 
the  bottom  is  closed  by  a  thick  iron  rivet,  which  is  securely  welded  to 
the  sides,  and  the  whole  is  then  finished  up  with  a  light  hammer  on  a 
properly  formed  mandrel  The  crucible,  when  finished,  should  have  the 
form  represented  in  fig.  1 69.  To  make  an  assay  in  a  crucible 
of  this  description  it  is  first  heated  to  dull  redness,  and, 
when  sufficiently  hot,  the  powdered  ore,  intimately  mixed 
with  about  its  own  weight  of  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of 
sodium  carbonate  and  one  part  of  dried  borax,  is  intro- 
duced by  means  of  a  long  copper  scoop  of  the  form  repre- 
sented in  fig.  170,  and  the  crucible,  which,  for  the  introduction  of  the 
mixture,  has  been  removed  from  the  fire,  is  immediately  replaced.  The 
heat  is  now  gradually  raised  to  redness,  during  which  time  the  contents 


Fig.  169. 


Fig.  170. 


Fig.  171. 


become  liquid  and  give  off  large  quantities  of  gas.  At  the  expiration 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  the  mixture  willj^be  observed  to  be  in  a 
state  of  tranquil  fusion,  when  the  pot  is  partially  removed  from  the  fire 
and  its  contents  are  brisklv  stirred  with  an  iron  rod. 
Any  matters  adhering  to  its  sides  are  also  scraped  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  which,  after  being  again 
placed  in  a  hot  part  of  the  furnace,  is  closed  with  an 
earthen  cover  and  heated  during  three  or  four  minutes 
to  somewhat  bright  redness.  The  crucible  is  then 
seized  by  strong  bent  tongs  on  that 
part  of  the  edge  which  is  opposite  the 
projecting  lip,  a  (fig.  169),  and,  after 
being  removed  from  the  fire,  its  con- 
tents are  rapidly  poured  into  a  cast- 
iron  mould,  fig.  171.  Another  form 
of  mould  is  represented  in  fig.  172. 
The  sides  of  the  pot  are  now  care- 
fully scraped  down  with  a  chisel-edged  iron  bar,  and  the  adhering 
particles  of  slag  and  of  metallic  lead  are  added  to  the  portion  first 
obtained,  by  sharply  striking  the  edge  of  the  pot,  firmly  held  in  the  jaws 
of  the  tongs,  against  the  top  of  the  cast-iron  mould.  When  sufficiently 
cold  the  contents  of  the  mould  are  removed,  and  the  button  of  lead, 
after  having  been  separated  from^the  adhering  [slag,  is  carefully  cleaned 
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and  weighed.  By  this  process  pure  galena  yields,  on  an  average,  84  per 
cent,  of  metallic  lead,  free  from  iron,  and  perfectly  malleable.  This 
method  of  assaying  is  that  which  is  in  almost  uniyersal  nse  in  lead- 
smelting  establishments,  and  has  the  advantage  of  yielding  good  results 
with  all  the  ores  belonging  to  the  second  class.  A  larger  amount  of  lead 
is,  however,  obtained  by  assay  than  can  be  produced  from  the  same  ores 
in  the  large  way ;  and  on  this  account  the  smelter  makes  an  allowance 
in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  ore  treated. 

Instead  of  using  iron  pots,  or  adding  metallic  iron  to  the  ores^  fchej 
may  be  fused  with  a  mixture  of  black  flux  and  oxide  of  iron;  this 
method,  however,  does  not  afford  satisfactory  results,  and  is  not  so  con- 
venient as  the  processes  in  which  an  iron  pot  is  employed. 

Fourth  Method  :  Fusion  with  Sodium  Carbonate  and  Nitre^-^Wheik 
galena  is  treated  with  nitrate  of  potassium,  the  whole  of  its  sulphur  is 
converted  into  SO),  before  any  portion  of  the  lead  is  oxidixed ;  and  it 
consequently  follows,  that  if  a  suitable  amount  of  nitre  were  employed 
the  desulphurization  of  the  metal  would  be  completely  effected,  and  the 
whole  of  the  lead  obtained  in  the  metallic  state.  To  prevent  any  loss 
which  might  arise  from  the  deflagration  which  takes  place,  the  ore  is 
mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  to  this,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  richness  of  the  ore,  is  added  from  30  to  35  per  cent,  of 
nitrate  of  potassium.  When  too  large  a  quantity  of  nitre  is  employed,  a 
portion  of  the  metal  will  be  oxidized  and  remain  in  the  slag,  causing  a 
corresponding  deficiency  in  the  weight  of  the  button  obtained;  there- 
fore, as  the  proper  amount  can  only  be  ascertained  by  repeated  experi- 
ments, this  process  is  but  ill  adapted  for  the  assay  of  ores  for  lead. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  an  ore  contains  silver,  and  that  metal  only  is 
to  be  estimated,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  lead  present^  this  process 
may  sometimes  be  employed  with  considerable  advantage,  although  it  is 
generally  less  to  be  recommended  than  fusion  with  sodium  carbonate 
and  borax  in  a  wrought-iron  pot^  as  before  described.  The  assay  with 
nitre  is  very  easily  conducted.  The  fusion  takes  place  readily,  and 
without  bubbling,  and  the  slag,  which  is  very  liquid,  contains  no  metallic 
shot.  In  conducting  this  operation,  the  amount  of  nitre  should,  if 
possible,  be  so  arranged  as  to  afford  the  largest  quantity  of  metallic 
lead ;  but  it  is  of  importance  that  enough  to  decompose  the  whole  of  the 
sulphide  should  be  employed,  since  if  the  slag  retain  any  unoxidized 
sulphur-compound  a  loss  of  silver  may  be  experienced.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  too  large  a  proportion  of  nitre  has  been  used,  the  accuracy 
of  the  silver  estimations  will  not  be  impaired,  as  lead  alone  is  oxidised, 
and  the  whole  of  the  silver  will  be  contained  in  the  metallic  button. 

Assay  of  Galena  oontaikiko  Antikokt. — ^Many  of  the  ores  of  lead 
contain  a  certain  proportion  of  antimony,  and  from  such  minerals,  ac- 
cording to  Berthier,  the  assayer  can  obtain,  at  will,  either  pure  lead,  or  a 
mixture  of  the  two  metals  in  the  form  of  an  alloy. 

To  extract  pure  lead  the  ore  may  be  fused  in  an  open  crucible,  with 
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three  times  its  weight  of  sodinm  carbonate,  when  the  lead  will  be 
liberated  in  the  metallic  form,  while  the  antimony,  becoming  oxidized, 
miitea  with  the  alkali  and  remains  wholly  in  the  slag.  The  presence  of 
antimony  in  the  slag  also  prevents  its  retaining  any  portion  of  the  lead, 
and  fiom  this  cause  a  tolerably  exact  separation  of  the  two  metals  is 
obtained 

When,  in  addition  to  lead  and  antimony,  an  ore  contains  silver,  it 
shonld  be  assayed  by  being  heated  with  a  mixture  of  sodium  carbonate 
and  nitre,  by  which  the  antimony  will  be  oxidized  and  retained  in  the 
slag,  while  the  lead  and  silver  are  obtained  in  the  state  of  an  alloy.  In 
this  case  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  a  sufficient  amount  of  nitre  to  effect 
the  total  decomposition  of  the  sulphides,  as  even  when  the  whole  of  the 
antimony  and  a  portion  of  the  lead  have  been  oxidized  no  loss  of  silver 
is  experienced;  but  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  slags  contain  undecom- 
posed  sulphide  of  antimony,  a  small  portion  of  the  silver  is  lost 

When  it  is  required  to  reduce  at  the  same  time  both  the  antimony  and 
lead,  the  ore  may  be  fused  with  a  mixture  of  borax  and  sodium  carbonate 
in  an  iron  pot,  in  accordance  with  the  process  before  described  for  assay- 
ing lead. 

Sulphate  of  lead  is  readily  reduced  by  simple  fusion  with  black  flux 
and  sodium  carbonate  in  an  earthen  crucible ;  but  when  phosphates  and 
arsenates  are  present  in  ores  of  this  metal  their  assay  should  be  con- 
ducted in  an  iron  pot,  with  a  proper  admixture  of  sodium  carbonate  and 
fused  borax« 

Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the  estimation  of  lead  by 
standardized  solutions,  but  none  of  them  appears  to  have  been  successfully 
applied  to  the  assaying  of  lead  ores. 


Estimation  of  Silver  in  Lsad  Ores. 

From  the  amount  of  silver  contained  in  many  varieties  of  galena 
and  other  ores  of  lead  it  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  determine  their 
commercial  values,  to  ascertain  with  great  exactitude  their  yield  of  this 
metaL 

For  this  purpose,  the  button  of  lead,  from  any  of  the  assay  processes 
already  described,  is  subjected  to  the  operation  known  as  cupellation. 
This  process  is  founded  on  the  circumstance  that  when  lead  containing 
silver  is  melted  and  exposed  to  a  current  of  air  at  a  red  heat,  oxide  of 
lead  is  formed,  which  melts  and  covers  the  metal ;  but  if  the  operation 
is  so  conducted  that  the  melted  oxide  or  litharge  is  removed  as  it  forms, 
the  action  continues  until  the  whole  of  the  lead  is  oxidized,  and  the 
silver  is  left  in  the  metallic  state.  This  is  done  in  the  assay  furnace  by 
the  use  of  shallow  thick-bottomed  dishes  made  of  bone-ash,  a  substance 
chemically  indifferent  to  oxide  of  lead  and  impermeable  to  the  metal, 
but  susceptible  of  absorbing  melted  litharge  in  quantity. 
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These  dishes,  called  cupels,  fige.  173  and  174,  the  first  of  which  u  a 

^1^^^   section,  are  made  of  bone-ash,  elightlj'  moistened  vith 

^gfl   Mn   water,  and  tightly  consolidated  by  pieseuie  in  an  iron 

JU.  in.  Fig.  17*.  ^°^^ 

A  convenient  furnace  for  cnpellation  is  represented  in 
figs.  176  and  176,  of  which  the  first  is  an  elevation  and  the  second  m 
vertical  section.    The  material  of  which  this  furnace  is  made  is  wrongfat- 
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iron,  lined  with  fire-tiles,  as  shown  in  the  drawing.     The  muffle,  m, 
is  a  small  D-shaped  retort  of  fire-day,  closed  at  one  of  its  extremities 
only,  and  sometimes  furnished  with  holes 
or  perpendicular  openings  in  the  sides  and 
end,  in  order  to  allow  of  a  free  circulation 
of  air.     Fig.  177  represents  snch  a  muffle 
i  before  its  introduction  into  the  fomacn. 
When  fixed,  it  is  so  arranged  that  while 
Pig.  in.  one  of  its  extremities  is  supported  by  a 

proper  shelf  the  other  corresponds  with 
the  opening  tf,  to  the  sides  of  which  it  is  luted  by  a  little  moistfined  fire- 
clay. This  position  of  the  muffle  allows  of  its  being  heat«d  on  every 
aide  by  a  supply  of  ignited  fuel,  while  air  entering  by  the  opening,  if, 
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circulates  tbiougli  the  interior.  The  cavity  of  the  muffle  is  in  this 
way  traversed  by  a  highly  oxidizing  current  of  air,  and  the  draught 
of  the  furnace  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  sheet-iron  chimney,  c 
To  light  this  apparatus  a  little  ignited  coke  or  charcoal  is  introduced 
through  the  opening,  d  ;  the  furnace  is  afterwards  filled  with  the  same 
fuel,  and  all  the  openings,  excepting  the  ash-pit,  a,  are  closed  by  their 
proper  slides.  When  the  charcoal  or  coke  is  properly  ignited,  and  the 
muffle  has  become  red  hot,  six  or  eight  cupels,  which  have  been  warming 
on  the  ledge  around  the  chimney,  are  taken  by  the  tongs,  ^g,  178,  and 
placed  on  tiie  floor  of  the  muffle,  which,  to  prevent  its  becoming  corroded, 
if  any  lead  should  be  spilt  upon  it^  is  previously  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  ground  bone-ash. 


Fig.  178. 

The  opening,  d\  is  again  closed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
cold  air,  and  the  cupels  are  raised  to  the  temperature  of  the  muffle 
itsell  l?7hen  this  is  the  case,  the  door  is  again  removed,  and  into  each 
of  the  cupels  is  introduced,  by  a  pair  of  slender  steel  tongs,  a  button  of 
the  lead  to  be  assayed.  The  door  is  now,  a  second  time,  closed  during 
a  few  minutes,  to  facilitate  the  fusion  of  the  metal,  and  on  its  removid 
each  of  the  cupels  is  found  to  contain  a  bright  convex  metallic  disc, 
in  which  state  the  assays  are  said  to  be  uncovered.  The  air  thus  admitted 
Tapidly  converts  the  lead  into  litharge,  which,  as  fast  as  it  is  produced,  is 
absorbed  by  the  bone-ash  of  the  cupel,  and  at  the  same  time  there  arises 
a  white  vapour,  which  partially  fills  the  muffle,  and  either  escapes  at 
the  mouth,  or  is  carried  off  through  the  openings  in  its  sides.  An  annular 
stain,  which  gradually  extends,  is  at  the  same  time  formed  around  the 
met^  and  penetrates  into  the  substance  of  the  cupel,  in  proportion  as  the 
metallic  globule  itself  diminishes  in  size.  When  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  lead  has  been  thus  converted  into  litharge,  and  has  been  absorbed,  the 
remaining  bead  of  rich  alloy  appears  to  become  agitated  by  a  circular 
movement,  by  which  it  seems  to  be  made  to  revolve.  At  this  stage  of 
the  operation  the  agitation  will  be  observed  suddenly  to  cease,  and  the 
button,  after  having  for  a  moment  emitted  a  bright  flash  of  light,  becomes 
white  and  immovable. 

This  phenomenon  is  called  the  brightening  of  the  assay,  and  a  button 
of  silver  remains  on  the  cupeL 

If  the  cupel  were  at  this  period  abruptly  removed  from  the  muffle 
the  metallic  globule  would  be  liable  to  sprout  or  vegetate^  by  which  a 
portion  of  it  is  not  unfrequently  thrown  off  and  lost,  while  its  surface  is 
covered  by  numerous  arborescent  asperities.  To  prevent  this  from  taking 
place,  and  to  guard  against  the  loss  of  metal  which  might  ensue,  the 
cupel  on  which  the  button  of  silver  has  brightened  may  be  covered  by 
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another,  kept  led  hot  for  that  purpose.  The  two  are  suhseqaentlj  with- 
drawn together,  and  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ledge  before  the  muffle 
until  the  metal  has  become  solidified,  when  the  upper  cupel  may  be 
removed,  and  the  globule  of  silver  detached  and  weighed. 

From  the  circumstance  that  silver  is  sensibly  volatile  at  very  elevated 
temperatures,  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  cupellations  for  this  metal 
at  the  lowest  heat  by  which  the  absorption  of  litharge  can  be  deter- 
mined. If,  however,  the  cupel  be  not  sufficiently  hot^  aen  annular  incrus- 
tation of  crystalline  litharge  will  accumulate  around  its  edges,  and  i^  at 
this  point,  the  fire  be  not  immediately  attended  to,  the  deposit  of  oxide 
spreads  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  metal,  and  its  farther  oxidation  is 
arrested. 

The  temperature  best  suited  for  this  operation  is  obtained  when  the 
muffle  and  the  enclosed  cupels  are  at  a  full  blood-red  heat,  and  the 
vapours  which  arise  from  the  alloy  curl  gradually  away  and  are  promptly 
removed  by  the  draught.  When  the  muffle  is  heated  almost  to  whiteness, 
and  the  vapours  rise  to  the  crown  of  the  arch,  the  temperature  is  too 
high,  and  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  fumes  lie  over  the  bottom,  and  the 
sides  of  the  openings  in  the  muffle  begin  to  blacken,  more  fuel  must  be 
added  through  the  door,  /,  and  the  heat  gradually  raised  When  the 
operation  is  conducted  at  a  proper  temperature,  the  cupel  should  be  of 
a  full-red  colour,  and  the  fused  alloy  bright  and  convex.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  operation  the  heat  must  be  a  little  raised,  for  the 
purpose  of  fusing  and  imcovering  the  button,  and  just  before  the  globule 
is  about  to  brighten  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature  is  again  advan- 
tageous, but  if  a  good  red-heat  has  been  kept  up  during  the  working  of 
the  assay,  this  is  not  necessary. 

The  success  of  the  operation  is  likewise  influenced  by  the  force  of  the 
draught  passing  through  the  muffle.  When  the  current  is  too  rapid, 
the  cupel  becomes  cooled,  and  the  lead  is  oxidized  with  greater  rapidity 
than  it  should  be.  In  this  case  the  litharge  produced  is  sometimes  not 
absorbed  by  the  test  as  fast  as  it  is  generated,  and  consequently  the 
surface  of  the  alloy  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  lead  oxide,  by  which  it 
may  ultimately  become  protected  from  further  oxidation.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  the  current  is  too  feeble,  the  assay  remains  too  long  in  the 
muffle. 

If  an  assay  has  been  properly  conducted,  the  button  of  silver  is 
round,  bright,  and  smooth  on  its  upper  surface,  and  beneath  should  be 
crystalline,  and  of  a  dead-white  colour ;  it  is  easily  detached  from  the 
cupel,  and  readily  freed  from  adhering  litharge.  This  globule  is  now 
removed  and  squeezed  between  the  jaws  of  a  pair  of  pQiers,  by  which 
the  oxide  of  lead,  which  attaches  itself  to  it,  becomes  pulverized,  and 
is  easily  removed  by  a  small  brush  made  of  stiff  hogs'  brLstles.  The 
cleaned  metallic  bead  is  afterwards  weighed  in  a  balance  capable  of 
turning  with  y.^^^ny  grain. 

The  fuel  employed  in  the  furnace  above  described,  after  it  has  once 
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got  into  steady  action^  consists  of  small  pieces  of  hard  xoke.  When, 
in  addition  to  silver,  ores  of  lead  likewise  contain  gold,  the  button 
remaining  on  the  cupel  will  consist  of  an  alloy  of  these  metals,  the 
separation  and  estimation  of  which  will  be  treated  of  under  the  head 
of  jpariing  when  describing  the  assay  of  gold  ores. 

In  laboratories  in  which  assays  of  gold  and  silver  are  constantly 
made,  the  furnace  above  described,  which  has  holes  in  two  opposite  sides 
closed  by  stoppers,  i  (apd  can  consequently  be  used  as  a  tube-furnace), 
is  inconvenient,  on  account  of  its  small  size,  &c  For  this  reason,  either 
fire-day  furnaces  bound  with  iron,  or  stationary  furnaces,  forming  part 
of  the  building  of  the  laboratory,  are  frequently  employed. 

Silver  contained  in  lead  or  ores  is  reported  in  troy  ounces,  dwts.,  and 
grains,  per  ton  of  2,240  lbs. ;  and  in  metrical  countries  in  grammes  per 
tonne  (1,000  kilogrammes). 


Tabli  bhowiro  ths  Amount  or  Silvxb  to  thb  Ton  of  Ob^  ooBBXBPONDnra 

TO  THB  WnOHT  OBTAINXD  FBOK  400  GRAINS. 


If  400  Grains  of 

On  give  Pine 

Metal 

One  Ton  of  Ore 

will  yield 

ar. 

OS. 

dwt.  gr. 

•001 

0 

1     15 

•002 

0 

3      6 

•003 

0 

4     21 

•004 

0 

6    12 

•005 

0 

8      4 

•006 

0 

9     19 

•007 

0 

11     10 

•008 

0 

13       1 

•009 

0 

14     16 

•010 

0 

16      8 

•020 

1 

12    16 

•030 

2 

9      0 

•040 

8 

5      8 

•050 

4 

1     16 

•060 

4 

18-     0 

•070 

5 

14      8 

•oso 

6 

10    16 

•090 

7 

7      0 

•100 

8 

3      8 

IfiOOOnOnsof 
Ore  give  Fine  ' 
Metal 


gr. 

•200 

•800 

•400 

•500 

•600 

•700 

•800 

•900 

1-000 

2-000 

8000 

4-000 

5000 

6-000 

7-000 

8-000 

9000 

10-000 


One  Ton  of  Ore  wlU 
yield 


OB.  dwt.  gr. 

16  6  16 

24  10  0 

32  18  8 

40  16  16 

49  0  0 

57  8  8 

65  6  16 

73  10  0 

81  18  8 

163  6  16 

245  0  0 

326  13  8 

408  6  16 

490  0  0 

571  13  8 

658  6  16 

785  0  0 

816  IS  8 


The  bone-asb  employed  for  making  cupels  is  first  passed  through  a 
sieve  of  wire  gauze,  and  afterwards  mixed  with  water  until  sufficiently 
moistened  to  retain  the  mark  of  the  fingers,  when  a  handful  is  taken  up  and 
tightly  squeezed*  To  cause  the  cupels  when  made  to  be  sufficiently  firm 
and  resistant,  a  little  potassium  carbonate  is  often  added  to  the  water 
employed  for  moistening  the  bone-ash.  The  amount  of  alkaline  carbonate 
required  for  this  purpose  is  exceedingly  small,  as  a  fragment  of  the  size 
of  a  nut  will  be  sufficient  to  add  to  a  pint  of  water.  Instead  of  water, 
some  persons  use  sour  beer,  and  in  this  case  dispense  with  the  use 
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of  alkali.  The  mould  in  vhidi  the  cupela  &re  formed,  fig.  179,  ustiallj 
consiBta  of  a  bevelled  steel  ring,  b,  and  a  die,  a,  made  of  the  same  metal, 
and  oft«ti  fitted  with  a  wooden  handle.  To  make  the  cupel,  this  cavity  is 
nearly  filled  with  the  moistened  bone-ash,  which  is  first  compra^ed 
slightly  by  the  hand  and  afterwaids  with  the  die,  which  is  tightly  driven 
into  the  ring  by  the  use  of  a  wooden  mallet,  fig.  180.  When  sufficiently 
consolidated  the  die  is  withdrawn,  and, 
by  introducing  a  wooden  cylinder  exactly 
filling  the  aperture,  the  cupel  is  without 
difficulty  removed.  The  use  of  the  wooden 
cylinder  is  somewhat  liable  to  cratnbls 
the  edges  of  the  cupel ;  and  for  this 
reason  a  loose  iron  plate,  e,  exactly  fitting 
the  bottom  of  the  mould,  is  often  intro- 
duced before  the  bone-ash  is  placed  in  its 
When  this  precaution  is  taken,  the  iron 
protects  the  bottom  of  the  cupel,  and 
enables  the  oporator  to  use  considerable 
Fif.  lit.  Flf.  ISO.  force  without  injury  to  the  edges  of  the 

newly  made  test  The  iron  plate  has 
obviously  to  be  replaced  at  each  operation,  and,  with  the  cupel  before  it, 
is  again  forced  out  of  the  mould.  In  establishments  in  which  a  large 
number  of  cupels  are  used  they  are  frequently  made  by  the  aid  of  a  ecrew- 
press.  When  made,  they  are  set  aside  to  dry,  and  are  then  leady  for 
use ;  but  it  is  better,  if  possible,  to  keep  cupels  at  least  three  or  four 
weeks  in  a  dry  place  before  using  them. 

METALLURGY  OP  LEAD. 

By  far  the  larger  proportion,  probably  above  nine-tenths  of  the  lead 
annuaUy  produced,  is  obtained  from  galena,  which  before  coming  into 
the  hands  of  the  smelter  is  freed,  by  careful  mechanical  pieparatioD, 
from  the  principal  part  of  the  earthy  and  siliceous  veinstone  with  which 
it  was  originally  associated.  The  metallurgical  treatment  of  the  ores  of 
lead  may  be  effected  by  either  of  the  following  general  methods  : — 

Firstly. — By  the  method  of  double  decompotituma,  or,  as  it  is  Bomo- 
times  called,  meUtod  by  reactions  (JlHstreaelwnsarbeit).  This  is  founded 
on  the  fact  that  when  FbS  is  roasted  at  a  gentle  heat,  it  is  partially 
converted  into  PbO  and  partly  into  PbSOi,  and  that  on  raising  the 
temperature  the  following  reactions  are  set  up : — 


Secondly. — By  roasting  and  aubsequeut  reduction  of  the  oxidized  pio- 
ducts,  chiefly  by  carbonaceous  matter  (RoriredaetionsarbeU). 

Thirdly. — ^By  the  precipitatiort  procem  (Ifeido'teklagwirbeit),  in  which 
deeulphunzation  of  the  lead  is  effected  by  metallic  iron. 
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Two  of  these  processes,  and  sometimes  even  all  of  them,  may  be  com- 
bined in  the  treatment  of  a  lead  ore. 

Lead'Smelting  is  conducted  in  three  distinct  varieties  of  apparatus, 
irhich  may  be  thus  classified  : — 

1.  Rewrh€r<dory  furnaces, 

2.  Blast-fumacea. 

3.  tSkaUaw  hearths. 

Smelting  in  Eeverberatory  Furnaces. 

FuNTSHiRB  Prooigbb. — This,  which  is  essentially  a  method  by  double 
decompositions,  comprehends  the  following  succession  of  operations  : — 

Calcination  at  a  low  heat  in  order  to  produce  a  certain  amount  of 
oxide  and  sulphate  of  lead. 

So  raising  the  temperature  as  to  determine  the  fusion  of  the  cal- 
cined products,  thereby  causing  the  liberation  of  a  large  amount  of  lead 
by  the  reaction  of  its  oxide  and  sulphate  upon  unchanged  sulphide. 

The  incorporation  of  the  residue  with  lime,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  unchanged  sulphide,  with  formation  of  a  larger  amount  of  oxidized 
lead-compounds  than  is  required  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphide 
of  leadi 

Tapping  the  reduced  lead,  and  the  subsequent  removal  of  the  pasty 
grey  slag  by  drawing. 

The  furnace  employed  for  the  reduction  of  lead  ores  by  the  Flint- 
shire process  varies  somewhat  in  its  construction  and  dimensions ;  the 
length  of  the  hearth  is  usually  about  11  feet,  and  its  width  9  feet,  and 
under  this  is  an  arched  vault,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  bed  to 
the  fire-bridge.  The  hearth  is  made  of  slag,  moulded  into  the  proper 
form  when  in  a  plastic  and  semi-fused  state,  and  has  towards  its  centre 
a  depression  in  which  the  fused  metal  accumulates,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  situated  the  tap-hole.  The  fire-place  is  at  one  end,  and  before 
reaching  the  cavity  of  the  furnace  the  flame  has  to  pass  over  a  fire-bridge, 
about  2  feet  in  width  and  &om  12  to  14  inches  below  the  arch ;  at  tiie 
opposite  extremity  of  the  hearth  are  openings  communicating  with  a  flue 
in  connection  with  a  lofty  chimney.  The  fuel  is  supplied  through  a 
door  at  one  end  of  the  fire-place,  in  addition  to  which  the  furnace  is 
furnished  with  six  working  doors,  about  9  inches  by  12,  protected  by 
heavy  cast-iron  frames  built  into  the  brickwork,  and  closed  by  iron  plates, 
which  can  be  easily  removed  when  required.  The  bottom  of  this  furnace 
is  made  nearly  level  with  the  doors  on  one  of  the  «ide8,  but  is  inclined 
towards  the  other  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  from  18  to  20  inches  below 
the  middle  door,  where  it  co'mmunicaites  with  the  tap-hole  A'lcast-iron 
tapping-pot  is  set  in  the  ground  beneath  the  tap-hole,  and  on  the  top  of 
the  furnace  is  a  hopper,  from  which  a  fresh  charge  of  ore  is  let  down  as 
soon  as  that  which  is  being  worked  is  withdrawn. 
I  The  charge  of  such  a  furnace  is  usually,  in  Korth  Wales,  21  cwts.,  but 
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as  much  as  24  cwts.  is  sometimes  operated  on  at  one  time.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newcastle  the  charges  are  usually  smaller.  As  soon 
as  the  lead  from  the  preceding  operation  has  been  tapped  off,  and  the 
slags  cleared  out  and  removed,  another  charge  of  ore  is  dropped  from 
the  hopper  upon  the  hearth,  which  is  at  this  time  barely  red  hot.  This 
is  spread  in  a  tolerably  even  layer  over  the  surface  of  the  bed,  care 
being  taken  to  prevent  any  portion  of  it  from  falling  into  the  deep  part 
or  weU  of  the  furnace.  The  charge  is  now  frequently  stirred  duzing 
two  hours,  the  supply  of  air  being  regulated  by  the  partial  opening  or 
closing  of  the  various  doors,  and  the  highest  temperature,  compatible 
with  keeping  the  charge  free  from  clotting,  is  maintained.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  this  period  the  fire-bars  are  clinkered,  and  fresh  fuel  is  tbiown 
upon  the  grate.  The  charge  now  begins  to  assume  a  pasty  condition,  and 
any  portions  which  may  have  run  down  towards  the  tap-hole  are  brought 
back  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  hearth.  The  doors  are  then  opened  for 
the  purpose  of  lowering  the  temperature,  and  as  soon  as  the  chaxge 
has  acquired  the  consistency  of  stiff  mortar,  it  is  spread  before  the  fire- 
bridge and  upon  the  portions  of  the  hearth  furthest  removed  from  the 
tap-hole. 

This  accomplished,  the  fire-  and  furnace-doors  are  again  closed,  the 
charge  is  run  down  as  quickly  as  possible  into  the  well,  and  a  oouple 
of  shovelsful  of  slaked  lime  are  thrown  upon  its  surface  and  incorporated 
with  the  mass  by  stirring  with  a  rake.  By  this  means,  the  sli^  and 
unreduced  ores  are  rendered  sufficiently  pasty  to  allow  of  their  being 
again  arranged  or  »et-up  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  hearth,  where  they 
are  calcined  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  again  run  down ;  daring  Uue 
latter  portion  of  the  operation,  a  little  coal-slack  is  sometimes  thrown 
upon  the  charge.  When  the  whole  of  the  charge  has  again  collect^  in 
the  bottom,  a  further  addition  of  slaked  lime  is  made,  and  the  slag  is 
pushed  off  from  the  surface  of  the  metal  upon  the  inclined  sides  of  the 
well,  where  it  is  allowed  to  drain.  The*  lead  is  now  tapped,  and  the 
grey  dag  is  withdrawn  in  pasty  lumps  through  the  doors  at  the  back  of 
the  fumaca^ 

The  slags  and  mattes  which  accumulate  on  the  surface  of  the  ta]^ttiig- 

*  The  following  ftoftlyaie  of  grey  elag  from  a  EUntahire  fnniAoe  wm  made  is  Dr. 
Per97*a  Uboratoxy  by  Mr.  0.  Tookey  : — 

PbS ;       .        .  0*90 

PbSOi 9*S5 

PbO 48-87 

ZnO 7-62 

CaO 12-68 

AlsOs 3-01 

Fe,Os 2-86 

SiOt  (combined) 12*52 

Insoluble  rendue 1*45 

99-66 
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pot  contain  &  considerable  amount  of  mechanically  inteimized  lead,  to 
eepaiate  vhich  a  paddle  is  inserted,  and  ttie  whole  is  well  stirred.  Some 
cool-slack  is  now  thrown  in  and  well  worked  up  with  the  contents  of  the 
pot;  this  gives  off  a  conaideiable  amount  of  gas,  which  being  ignited 
affords  sufficient  heat  to  liberate  the  metallic  lead.  The  surface  is  then 
skimmed,  the  skimmings  being  at  once  thrown  back  into  the  furnace, 
and  the  lead  is  laded  out  into  castriron  moulds.  After  this  the  tap-hole 
is  again  opened,  and  the  lead  from  the  skimmings  run  out  into  the  pot, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  until  that  resulting  from  the  next  charge  is 
withdrawn.  The  tap-hole  is  now  closed,  and  another  charge  let  down 
into  the  furnace  from  the  hopper  placed  above  ib 

In  FlintsMte  the  lead  ores  treated  by  this  process  generally  contain 
from  76  to  80  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  a  charge  of  such  ore  may  be  worked 
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in  from  five  and  a  half  to  six  hours,  yielding  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
total  quantity  of  the  lead  obtained ;  the  remaining  10  per  cent,  being 
subsequently  extracted  from  the  slags  and  fume  in  a  blast-furnace. 

MoDinoATioir  of  tbk  Flihtshibe  Fhocebbeb  at  CouSron. — ^The  con- 
straction  of  the  furnaces  at  CouSrou,  Loire  Infdrieuie,  France,  will  be 
undeistood  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  woodcuts.  Fig.  181  is  a 
longitudinal  section ;  fig.  182,  a  horizontal  section  on  the  line  C  D ;  and 
fig.  183,  a  transverse  section  through  the  tapping-hole.  The  fire-place, 
A,  is  of  the  usual  dimensions,  and  the  hearth,  B,  iustead  of  being  on  an 
arch,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  North  Wales,  is  supported  on  iron  bars, 
on  which  is  laid  a  course  of  -flat  tiles.  On  these  is  placed  a  course  of 
fir»-bricka  on  edge,  on  which  is  arranged  the  usual  slag  liottoni.     T]>e 
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fnmBce  haa  the  ordinary  nnmbei  of  Torking  doors,  a,  with  a  fire-door,  b, 
and  tapping-hole,  e ;  there  is  a  snoall  fire-place  belov  the  pot,  d,  to  pto- 
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vent  the  too  rapid  chilling  of  the  lead  during  the  procoBs  of  lading  into 
moiilda.     Although  similar  in  form  and  dimensiona  to  the  oidinaiy 
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Welsh  famace,  it  differs  from  it  in  one  important  partienlar,  nameljr,  in 
having  the  tapping-pot  placed  near  the  flue  end  instead  of  under  the 
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middle  door.  This  arrangement  gives  a  larger  surface  to  the  hearth  for 
roasting  the  charge,  and  permits  of  the  lead  being  collected  in  the  coolest 
part  of  the  fumace,  where  it  is  least  exposed  to  loss  from  volatilization. 

The  mode  of  working  employed  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  ores 
treated.  This  variation  depends  principally  on  the  length  of  time 
reqtured  for  roasting  the  ores  before  subjecting  them  to  the  higher 
temperature  of  reactions.  Pure  ores,  especially  those  containing  a 
notable  proportion  of  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  lead,  require  very  little 
previous  roasting,  whilst  those  containing  blende,  pyrites,  dec,  must 
be  calcined  for  a  considerable  time  before  smelting. 

In  general,  the  ores  treated  are  derived  from  Sardinia,  and  contain, 
on  an  average,  81  per  cent  of  lead  and  but  little  silver.  They  are  toler- 
ably free  from  impurities,  being  composed  of  galena  associated  with 
carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lead,  and  a  calcareous  gangue,  in  which  are 
found  small  quantities  of  blende,  calamine,  ferric  oxide,  and  silica.  The 
cobbed  ores,  before  delivery  to  the  furnace,  are  ground  between  rolls, 
and  passed  through  sieves  of  eight  holes  to  the  linear  inch ;  a  charge  of 
ore  weighs  27  cwts.  Two  men  are  employed  at  each  furnace,  one  of 
whom,  the  chief,  works  on  the  fore  side,  and  takes  a  leading  part  in  the 
work  to  be  done.  In  the  treatment  of  rich  ores,  the  ordinary  method 
of  working  consists  in  roasting  them  in  such  a  manner  that  upwards  of 
one-half  of  the  sulphide  of  lead  present  in  the  ore  is  converted  into  a 
mixture  of  oxide  and  sulphate. 

On  raising  the  heat  in  the  furnace  to  bright  redness,  the  oxide  and 
sidphate,  formed  in  roasting,  react  on  the  undecomposed  sulphide  in  the 
chaige,  and  produce  metallic  lead,  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  a  residue 
of  slag. 

The  process  is  thus  divisible  into  two  well-marked  and  distinct 
operations : — 

€L  Calcination  or  oxidation. 
b.  Smelting  or  reactions. 

a.  Calcination. — Supposing  a  charge  to  have  been  just  worked  off, 
and  the  residual  slags  withdrawn,  the  furnace  will  be  empty  and  at  a 
red  heat  The  damper  having  been  lowered,  the  charge  of  ore  in  the 
hopper,  e,  is  let  down  through  the  opening  in  the  arch,  and  spread 
evenly  over  the  furnace  bottom  by  means  of  rabblea 

This  done,  the  working-doors  are  closed,  but  the  fire-door  is  left  open 
and  the  fire  damped  with  cinders,  in  order  so  to  moderate  the  heat  that 
the  charge  may  become  gradually  red  hot  without  clotting.  The  charge 
is  thus  left  undisturbed  for  some  time.  During  the  fiirst  hour  it  is  once 
or  twice  lightly  rabbled ;  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  after  being  well 
turned  with  the  paddle,  it  will  be  found  to  be  red  hot  throughout  The 
damper  is  then  lowered  so  as  to  leave  just  sufGicient  draught  for  the  free 
escape  of  the  gaseous  products  of  calcination.  The  working-doors  are 
now  left  partially  open  to  admit  the  air  necessary  for  the  oxidation  of 
galena,  and  under  its  oxidizing  action  the  charge  soon  acquires  a  high 

2  P 
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tempeiatiire.  Care  mmi,  bowever,  be  taken  to  pieyent  tbe  beat  from 
increaBing  so  mucb  as  to  cause  softening  of  tbe  ore. 

Wben  tbe  beat  is  properly  managed,  a  wbite  crust,  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  oxide  and  sulpbate  of  lead,  in  vbicb  tbe  former  predominates, 
is  rapidly  formed  on  tbe  surface  of  tbe  cbarge,  and  no  fumes  are  visible. 
Tbe  surface  is  renewed  from  time  to  time,  about  every  quarter  of  an 
bour,  eitber  by  rabbling  or  by  paddling. 

Tbe  requisite  beat  is  maintained  in  tbe  furnace  during  tbis  process  by 
firing  witb  cinders  only,  wbicb  are  preferable  to  coal  for  tbat  purpose ; 
not  merely  on  account  of  tbeir  lower  cost,  but  also  because  tbey  give  a 
steadier  beat  and  do  not  yield  gaseous  bydrocarbons  to  interfere  witb 
oxidation. 

Tbe  alternate  raking  and  paddling  of  tbe  cbarge  is  continued  at 
regular  intervals,  until,  on  examination,  it  is  tbougbt  to  be  sufficiently 
desulpburized,  wbicb  is  generally  tbe  case  at  tbe  end  of  from  four  to  four 
and  a  balf  bours. 

Tbe  grate  is  tben  freed  from  clinker,  coal  is  tbrown  on  tbe  fire,  tbe 
damper  is  opened,  and  a  brisk  fire  is  got  up ;  in  a  few  minutes  the  beat 
in  tbe  furnace  is  tbus  raised  so  as  to  lead  to  a  commencement  of  tbe  period 
of  reactions. 

b.  Smelting. — ^As  soon  as  tbe  firing  bas  commenced,  tbe  ore  lying  at 
the  back  and  extreme  end  of  the  furnace  is  raked  towards  tbe  bridge. 
Witb  the  increase  of  temperature  which  now  takes  place,  tbe  roasted  ore 
soon  begins  to  soften  and  to  give  off  white  fumes,  showing  that  the 
reactions  wbicb  result  in  the  liberation  of  metallic  lead  have  commenced. 
Great  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  smelter  are,  however,  necessary, 
in  order  to  prevent  too  great  a  loss  of  lead  by  volatilization  during  the 
heating-up  of  the  charge.  The  ore  must  on  no  account  be  allowed  to 
liquefy,  and  as  often  as  it  shows  a  tendency  to  fuse,  some  slaked  lime  in 
powder  is  thrown  on  the  charge,  and  well  worked  into  it  with  a  rake. 
By  this  means,  and  by  carefully  regulating  tbe  draught,  tbe  charge  can 
be  heated  to  the  required  temperature  without  fusion ;  lime  must  be  fre- 
quently added  during  tbe  process,  but  in  small  quantities  at  a  time.  Tbe 
consumption  of  lime  amounts,  altogether,  to  about  2  per  cent,  of  tbe  ore 
treated. 

Shortly  after  reaction  commences  globules  of  lead  are  seen  on  the 
surface  of  the  cbarge,  and  before  an  bour  bas  elapsed  a  certain  quantity 
of  lead  has  drained  down  the  slope  of  the  hearth  into  the  well  The 
•  cbarge,  having  in  due  time  attained  the  temperature  of  bright  redness, 
must  not  be  fired  too  hard.  Both  the  draught  and  the  firing  are  so 
regulated  as  to  keep  up  tbe  beat  to  tbe  required  degree  without  going 
beyond  it. 

.  Tbe  reactions  are  much  aided  by  frequently  rabbling  and  turning  the 
ore ;  but  as  tbe  working-doors  must  remain  open  for  this  purpose,  it 
follows  tbat  a  large  quantity  of  air  enters  tbe  furnace,  oxidizing  tlie 
sulphide  in  the  ore,  and  so  cooling  the  cbarge  that  the  flow  of  lead  be- 
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comes  inteiropted.  When  this  cooling  is  judged  to  have  been  carried 
sufficiently  far,  the  charge  is  rabbled*  the  doors  closed,  and  the  fire  so 
urged  as  to  fill  the  furnace  with  flame  during  several  minutes.  On 
re-opening  the  doors  and  paddling,  the  flow  of  lead  recommences  as 
before. 

At  the  expiration  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reactions,  a  considerable  amount  of  lead  will  have  accu- 
mulated in  the  welL  A  first  tapping  is  then  made,  the  lead  being  received 
in  the  tapping-pot^  under  which  a  small  fire  has  been  previously  lighted 
in  order  to  maintain  the  lead  in  a  melted  condition  while  it  is  being  cast 
into  pigs ;  the  tap-hole  is  stopped  with  a  plug  of  stiff  clay. 

The  thick  dross  which  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  lead,  and  which 
contains  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphide  removed  from  the  charge  by  the 
hot  lead,  and  again  separated  on  cooling,  is  skimmed  off  with  a  shovel 
and  put  back  into  the  furnace.  A  little  fine  coal,  together  with  some 
burning  cinders  and  lime,  is  now  thrown  on  the  lead,  which  is  vigorously 
agitated  with  a  small  paddle  and  stirred  until  it  is  clean.  It  is  then 
skimmed,  the  skimmings  being  put  on  one  side,  and  the  clean  lead  laded 
into  moulds. 

The  firing,  paddling,  and  cooling  of  the  charge  are  repeated  several 
times,  until  at  last  the  residue  becomes  dry  and  gives  out  but  little  leadf 
Thereupon  the  heat  of  the  furnace  is  considerably  increased,  but  not  in  a 
sufficient  degree  to  fuse  or  flow  down  the  charge,  and  towards  the  close 
of  the  operation  the  matters  remaining  on  the  hearth  consist,  to  a  great 
extent,  of  oxides. 

The  pot-skimmings,  composed  of  cinders  and  lead  matte,  are  now  thrown 
into  the  furnace  and  well  paddled  with  the  charge ;  the  reaction  of  the 
sulphide  of  lead  and  cinders  on  the  oxide  and  sulphate  producing  a  farther 
yield  of  lead. 

When  this  has  ceased,  and  it  is  seen  that  no  more  can  be  extracted 
without  a  very  high  heat  and  the  addition  of  coal  to  the  charge,  the  grey 
slag  is  raked  out  through  the  middle  door  at  the  back  of  the  furnace,  and 
the  second  and  last  tapping  is  made. 

The  whole  period  of  reactions  occupies  from  five  to  five  and  a  half 
hours. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  slags,  the  bottom  is  examined,  and  if  cor- 
roded into  holes,  or  in  any  way  injured,  it  is  repaired  by  putting  into  the 
cavities  a  mixture  of  grey  slag  and  lime,  and  beating  it  smooth  with  the 
paddle.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  maintain  the  bottom  perfectly 
even  and  with  a  good  slope  on  all  sides  towards  the  tap-hole.  A  little 
lime  is  now  spread  over  the  bottom,  and  a  fresh  charge  is  at  once  let  down 
into  the  furnace ;  the  damper  having  been  previously  lowered  to  prevent 
loss  of  fine  ore  by  the  draught.  The  weight  of  coal  consumed  is  equal  to 
40  per  ceni  of  the  ore  smelted.  The  produce  of  lead  per  chaige  of  1,350 
kilosL  of  ore  at  81  percent  is  15  pigs,  weighing  901  kilos.,  and  290  kilos. 
of  slags  containing  50  per  cent,  of  lead.     Hence  the.  total  loss  of  lead  in 
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the  reverbeiatoiy  fomace  is  3  52  units  by  Tolatilization,  bat  of  this  a 
certain  proportion  is  recovered  from  the  fume  collected  in  the  condensers 
and  flues.  A  laiger  percentage  of  lead  in  pigs  might  be  obtained  bj  add- 
ing more  coal  to  the  charge,  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  and  firing 
hard,  in  order  to  reduce  part  of  the  lead  remaining  in  the  slags.  It  is, 
however,  considered  more  economical  to  limit  the  produce  in  the  rever- 
beratory  to  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  lead  contained,  and  to  carry  the 
slags  to  the  blast-furnace.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  blast- 
furnace is  connected  with  good  condensers  and  long  flues. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  description  that  the  process  of 
reverberatory  smelting  adopted  at  Coueron  differs  principally  from  that 
generally  employed  in  England,  in  there  being  no  melting  or  flowing- 
down  of  the  charge,  as  also  in  the  long  preliminary  calcination  of  the  ore 
before  the  reactions  are  commenced.  The  position  of  the  tap-hole  near 
the  flue  end  of  the  furnace  gives  a  longer  slope  to  the  hearth,  and  allows 
of  heavier  charges  being  worked ;  at  the  same  time  the  lead  produced  is 
collected  in  the  well  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  fire. 

CoBNiBH  Prooess. — This  process  was  employed  at  Par,  near  St. 
Austell,  where  were  situated  the  last  lead-smelting  works  in  operation  in 
ComwalL  It  was  also  formerly  in  use  at  Pointy  near  Truro,  as  well  as 
at  the  Falmouth  Smelting  Works ;  but  smelting  operations  at  all  these 
establishments  have  been  for  some  years  abandoned.  The  lead  ores 
treated  by  this  method  consisted  principally  of  galena,  usually  containing 
a  considerable  amount  of  silver,  with  blende  and  various  sulphurized 
ores  of  copper,  associated  with  a  siliceous  gangue;  their  average  yield 
of  lead  was  between  60  and  70  per  cent,  and  of  silver  about  35  ounces 
per  ton. 

This  process  comprehends  two  distinct  operations,  each  conducted  in 
a  separate  furnace : — 

a.  Calcination  or  roasting. 
h.  Flowing  or  smelting. 

a.  Calcination, — ^The  furnaces  used  for  this  purpose  varied  consider- 
ably in  size,  some  of  them  working  charges  of  only  25  cwts.,  while  others 
were  capable  of  taking  charges  of  3  tons ;  the  average  charge  may  be 
taken  at  from  1  ton  18  cwts.  to  2  tons.  The  Cornish  calciner  had  gene- 
rally three  working-doors ;  two  being  in  the  longer  sides  and  opposite 
one  another,  while  the  third  was  at  the  extremity  of  the  longer  axis  of 
the  hearth,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  flue  leading  to  the  chimney. 
The  widest  part  of  the  hearth  was  that  between  the  two  lateral  doors;  at 
the  fire-place  it  had  little  more  than  one-third  its  maximum  width,  and 
at  the  opposite  extremity  its  dimensions  were  gradually  contracted  to  the 
width  of  the  working-door.  Immediately  within  the  lateral  doors  were 
rectangular  holes  in  the  bed,  through  which  the  calcined  ore  was  raked 
into  an  arched  vault  beneath.  A  passage  through  the  fire-bridge,  which 
enclosed  a  strong  supporting  bridge-plate  of  cast-iron,  admitted  of  tlie 
free  circulation  of  air ;  the  charging  was  effected  through  a  hole  in  the 
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roof,  usually  coyered  by  a  fire-tile.  This  furnace  was  built  of  ordinary 
rubble-work,  but  was  internally  provided  with  a  nine-inch  lining  of  fire- 
brick. The  working-doors  had  either  strong  cast-iron  frames,  or  their 
sides  were  protected  by  blocks  of  granite.  This  calciner  was  worked  by 
two  men  on  each  shift.  Calcination  was  effected  at  a  high  temperature, 
and  the  charge  was  turned  over  once  every  hour;  the  operation  was 
continued  during  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours,  and  a  little  lime  was 
added  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  clotting.  About  6  cwts.  of  coal  were 
consumed  per  ton  of  ore  calcined. 

b.  Flawing. — The  .furnace  employed  for  this  operation  was  very 
similar  to  that  used  for  the  Flintshire  process ;  the  length  of  the  hearth 
was  about  14  feet^  and  its  width  8  feet  This  furnace  had  five  working- 
doors,  two  on  either  side,*  and.  one  in  the  end  opposite  the  fire-bridge. 
The  bottom,  like;  that  of  the  Coueron  furnace,  was  supported  on  iron 
bearers,  and  finished  with  slags. 

The  charge,  which  consisted  of  2  tons  of  calcined  ore,  was  thrown  in 
through  the  back  doors,  and  was  spread  evenly  over  the  sloping  bed;  the 
doors  were  then  dosed,  luted  with  clay,  and  the  heat  raised.  At  the 
expiration  of  from  two  to  three  hours  the  charge  had  run  down  into  the 
well,  and,  when  rich  ores  were  operated  on,  a  first  tapping  was  made  at 
this  period.  The  fused  material  was  then  dried  up  by  being  mixed  with 
lime  and  culm,  and  again  spread  over  the  upper  portions  of  the  bed. 
About  2  cwts.  of  scrap-iron  were  now  thrown  into  that  part  of  the  well 
nearest  the  tapping-hole,  and  a  little  fluor-spar  was  sometimes  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  charge.  This  done,  the  doors  were  again  closed 
and  luted,  the  chaise  re-melted,  and  the  furnace  subsequently  tapped. 
This  was  done  with  a  pointed  iron  bar,  and  the  lead,  which  first  flowed 
into  the  pot,  was  followed  by  a  regulus  chiefly  derived  from  the  action 
of  scrap-iron  upon  galena.  This  regulus,  slurry,  sometimes  together 
with  a  little  of  the  lead,  flowed  over  the  lip  of  the  tapping-pot  into  a 
small  pit  in  the  floor,  and  as  soon  as  the  slag  began  to  make  its  appear- 
ance, the  tapping-hole  was  enlarged  and  the  lip  of  the  pot  was  closed 
with  ashes.  The  slag  now  flowed  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal 
in  .the  pot,  which  was  almost  surrounded,  at  top,  by  a  strong  iron  hoop, 
and  the  molten  slag  was  thus  directed  into  a  gutter,  through  which  it 
flowed  into  a  pit  outside  the  building.  . 

From  the  time  of  charging  to  the  final  tapping  of  the  slag  the 
operation  occupied  about  eight  hours ;  two  men  were  employed  in  each 
shifty  assisted  by  an  attendant  during  the  day  shift  The  consumption 
-of  coiJs  was  from  8  to  9  cwts.  per  ton  of  calcined  ore  treated ;  and  the 
slags,  which  usually  did  not  afford  more  than  from  one-half  to  one  per 
cent,  of  lead  by  dry  assay,  were  sufficiently  poor  to  admit  of  being 
thrown  away. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  copper  contained  in  the  ore  became  con- 
centrated in  the  slurry,  which  was  re-melted  in  order  to  extract  the  lead 
and  silver  it  contained,  and  the  resulting  matte  was  then  sufficiently 
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rich  in  copper  to  be  sold  to  the  copper-smelters.  The  lead  produced  by 
this  process  was  usually  hard,  and  required  to  be  softened  by  a  process  to 
be  hereafter  described.  When,  howerer,  two  tappings  were  made  dunng 
the  course  of  the  operation,  the  lead  obtained  from  that  which  took 
place  after  the  first  running-down  of  the  chaige  was  much  softer,  and 
more  argentiferous,  than  that  resulting  from  the  final  tapping. 

The  flowing  furnace  is  sometimes  used  in  North  Wales  and  inyaiious 
other  localities,  and  is  constructed  and  worked  essentially  in  the  same 
way  as  it  was  in  Cornwall.  It  is  also  employed,  instead  of  the  slag- 
hearth,  for  the  reduction  of  the  rich  grey  slags  from  the  Flintshire  furnace 
by  the  aid  of  scrap-iron  and  carbonaceous  matter,  and  is  likewise  used 
for  smelting  rich  silver  ores  and  jewellers'  sweep. 

In  this  process  a  large  proportion  of  the  lead  is  obtained  by  the 
mutual  decomposition  of  galena  and  of  the  oxidized  products  resulting 
from  calcination,  the  remainder  being  due  to  the  reducing  action  of  the 
culm  and  to  the  decomposition  of  sulphide  of  lead  by  metallic  iron.  It 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  mixed  process,  comprehending  the  whole 
of  the  various  reactions  involved  in  the  metalluigical  treatment  of  lead 
ores. 

Spanish  Fubnacb,  ob  Bolichb. — ^According  to  P^ris  de  Vargas,  who 
lived  in  Spain  during  the  reign  of  Philip  IL  (1556-1598),  and  who 
wrote  on  the  metallurgy  of  that  date,  the  holiche  had  been  known  from 
time  immemorial,  having  been  used  by  the  Bomans  when  in  occupation 
of  that  country.  Alonzo  Barba,  the  celebrated  priest  of  Potosi,  states,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  was  an  Indian  invention,  introduced  from  America 
about  the  year  1640.  M.  Petitgand,  the  author  of  an  excellent  mono- 
graph entitled  '  Exploitation  et  traitement  des  Plombs  dans  le  Midi  de 
TEspagne,'  ^  infers  from  this  that  it  was  first  introduced  from  Spain  into 
America,  and  subsequently  re-imported  into  Spain,  where  its  use  and 
method  of  construction  had  become  forgotten.  However  this  may  have 
been,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  boliche  is  an  exceedingly  ancient 
furnace,  and  that  for  a  very  long  period  it  was  almost  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  the  south  of  Spain  for  the  reduction  of  lead  ore& 

It  is  constructed  of  rubble-work  cemented  together  with  a  mortar 
formed  either  of  clay  or  of  vegetable  soil,  and  is  generally  without  any 
support  from  iron  bars  or  binders.  In  place  of  these  it  is  provided  wi^ 
strong  buttresses  at  the  angles,  which  are  frequently  carried  upward,  so 
as  to  form  supports  for  the  roof  of  the  shed  by  which  it  is  covered.  The 
interior  is  protected  by  a  lining  of  fire-brick,  the  hearth  being  composed 
either  of  Ic^'a  or  laguenOy  a  description  of  clay  resulting  from  the  decom- 
position of  talcose  sclusts,  or  of  a  mixture  of  tins  clay  with  broken  galena. 
The  boliches  employed  by  the  various  English  companies  established 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Linares  are  constructed  of  sandstone,  without 
any  kind  of  lining,  and  are  bound  together  by  ordinary  iron  braces. 

1  *  Bevae  TJnivenelle  dee  Mines/  Vol.  ix.  p.  297, 1861. 
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This  furnace  essentially  consists  of  two  arched  chambers,  one  of  which 
is  employed  for  the  reduction  of  the  ore,  while  the  only  use  of  the  second, 
which  18  situated  between  it  and  the  chimney,  seems  to  be  to  moderate 
the  draught.  These  two  chambers  are  separated  by  a  fire-bridge,  the 
second  being  generally  in  connection  with  a  chimney  about  30  feet  in 
height.  At  Linares  the  boliches  are  worked  in  connection  with  the 
long  condensing-flues  of  the  establishment  The  fire-place  projects  from 
one  side  of  the  hearth,  is  without  a  grate,  and  is  2  feet  2  inches  in 
width  and  5  feet  6  inches  in  length ;  the  fuel,  which  consists  of  brush- 
wood, such  as  cistus,  broom,  lavender,  rosemary,  juniper,  &c.,  is  supplied 
through  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  fire-place.  The  smelting  hearth  inclines 
towards  the  only  working-door,  at  the  extremity  of  its  longer  axis,  and 
immediately  within  which  is  a  receptacle  in  the  floor  for  the  collection  of 
the  molten  metal  This  door,  and  that  through  which  the  fuel  is  intro- 
duced, are  the  only  openings  in  the  furnace,  with  the  exception  of  a 
smaller  one  supplying  air  to  the  fuel,  and  through  which  the  ashes  i^re 
withdrawn.  The  hearth,  which  is  about  7  feet  6  inches  in  length  by 
6  feet  6  inches  in  width,  has  its  angles  rounded,  and  is  sometimes  made 
nearly  circular  in  form.  The  second  chamber,  serving  to  equalize  the 
draught,  is  lenticular  in  shape ;  its  length,  transversely  to  the  chimney, 
is  12  feet,  and  its  width  4  feet  At  the  extremity  of  its  longer  axis  are 
doors,  which  are  usually  bricked  up,  but  which  are  from  time  to  time 
opened  for  the  removal  of  fume  and  dust 

According  to  Mr.  A.  Dick,  the  smelting  of  a  charge  of  lead  ore  in 
the  boliche  in  the  Linares  district  occupies  eight  hours,  and  comprehends 
three  operations : — 

a,  CcAdeOy  or  calcination,  lasting  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  hour. 

b.  Blandeo^  or  sweaUng^  occupies  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  hours. 
e.  Corrida,  or  running  doum,  which  occupies  the  remainder  of  an 

eight-hours'  shift 

M.  Petiigand,  however,  says  that  under  favourable  circumstances  a 
h'ga  or  charge  may  be  smelted  in  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  houra  Mr. 
J.  L.  Thomas,  among  other  details  furnished  to  Dr.  Percy,  stated  that  a 
charge  of  ore,  weighing  60  arrobas,  or  13  cwts.  1  qr.  16  IbsL  English, 
and  yielding  by  assay  77*5  per  cent  of  lead,  can  be  worked  in  from  five 
and  a  half  to  eix  hours.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  time  necessary 
for  working  a  charge  will  be  much  influenced  by  the  richness  and  fusi- 
bility of  the  ores. 

The  ore,  which  is  thrown  in  through  the  working-door  by  a  scoop 
with  a  handle  on  either  side,  is  spread  evenly  over  the  bottom  and  is 
stirred  from  time  to  time.  When  the  operation  of  calcining  is  suffi- 
ciently advancedi  the  temperature  is  increased,  and  the  running  down  of 
the  charge  commences.  For  drying  up  the  sls^,  the  ash  and  breeze 
falling  into  the  ash-pit  are  alone  employed.  At  the  close  of  the  operation 
the  lead  is  tapped  into  a  vessel,  where  it  is  first  stirred  up  with  dry 
leaves,  and  from  which  it  is  subsequently  laded  into  moulds. 
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The  yield  of  the  boliche  is  about  80  per  cent  of  the  contents  of  the 
ore  by  assay ;  the  grey  slags,  which  are  drawn  in  the  usual  way,  contain 
from  45  to  50  per  cent  of  lead,  and  amount  to  from  15  to  17  per  centw 
of  the  ore  charged  They  are  reduced  in  a  blast-fumace  blown  by 
bellows  worked  either  by  treadles  or  by  horse-power.  For  smelting  a 
charge  of  60  arrobas  of  ore,  from  1,550  to  1,750  lbs.  (avoirdupois)  of 
brushwood  are  required. 

From  having  been  subjected  to  a  less  elevated  temperature,  the  lead 
smelted  in  the  boliche  is  said  to  be  softer  than  that  obtained  from  the 
Flintshire  furnace,  but  the  difference  in  quality  is  by  no  means  marked. 
The  reactions  which  take  place  in  this  apparatus  are  of  precisely  the 
same  character  as  those  which  occur  in  the  furnace  employed  in  North 
Wales,  and  the  process  is  essentially  one  of  double  decompositions.  At 
Linare^  boliches  have  been  constructed  with  fire-places  adapted  for  the 
consumption  of  mineral  fuel ;  but  thus  modified  it  appears  to  offer  no 
advantages  over  the  English  reverberatoiy  furnace ;  the  amount  of  ore 
worked  in  a  given  time  is  smaller,  and  the  proportionate  consumption  of 
fuel  somewhat  larger. 

The  boliche,  although  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  the  reduction 
of  rich  lead  ores  by  means  of  brushwood,  is  much  inferior  to  the 
ordinary  reverberatory  furnace,  when  coal  is  to  be  obtained  at  a  mode- 
rate price. 

BLEiBEBa  PROOESB. — ^Tho  galena  treated  at  Bleiberg  in  Carinthia 
is  accompanied  by  blende,  calamine,  willemite,  cerussite,  anglesite,  and 
molybdate  of  lead.  The  ores  of  zinc,  removed  as  completely  as  practicable 
by  a  careful  system  of  mechanical  treatment,  are  sold  to  zinc-works  for 
reduction ;  while  the  lead  ores  are  delivered  to  the  smelter,  either  in  a 
somewhat  rough  state  of  division,  containing  from  65  to  70  per  cent  of 
lead,  or  as  slimes,  of  which  the  yield  is  usually  5  per  cent  less. 

The  furnace  employed  at  Bleibeig  differs  essentially  from  those  used 
in  this  country,  since  the  hearth,  instead  of  being  broad,  with  a  well  in 
the  middle  and  a  tap-hole  at  the  side,  is  long,  and  has  a  regular  slope 
towards  the  door,  which  is  placed  at  the  extremity  q^  its  longer  axi& 
The  working-bed,  about  10  feet  long,  and  4  feet  10  inches  in  greatest 
width,  is  rectangular  for  nearly  half  its  length,  and  then  contracts  towards 
the  working-door,  which,  is  1  foot  square.  Besides  having  a  regular  slope 
towards  this  door,  the  hearth  is  hollowed  from  the  two  longer  sides  towards 
the  middle,  so  that  the  metal  may  flow  from  every  part  of  the  bed  into  a 
receptacle  in  front  of  the  working-door.  The  fuel  commonly  employed 
is  wood,  and  the  fire-place  is  parallel  to  the  longer  axis  of  the  bed ;  the 
grate,  which  has  a  still  greater  inclination  than  the  bed,  is  of  stone, 
traversed  by  openings  for  the  admission  of  the  air  necessary  for  combus- 
tion. These  furnaces,  which  are  constructed  in  pairs,  are  mainly  built 
of  red  sandstone,  and  the  bottom,  which  is  6  inches  in  thickness,  is  made 
of  a  mixture  of  clay,  old  bottoms,  poor  slimes,  and  slags  fritted  together 
by  heat 
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Brown  coal  is  sometimes  used' as  fuel  in  place  of  wood,  and  in  such 
cases  a  grate  consisting  of  !iron  bars  is  substituted  for  one  of  stone. 
Furnaces  with  two  beds  placed  one  above  the  other  were  for  some 
time  employed  at  the  Imperial  Lead- Works,  at  Bleiberg,  but  although 
the  oonsumption  of  fuel  was  thereby  reduced,  the  frequency  of  the  repairs 
required  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  results  obtained  caused  them  to  be 
abandoned. 

The  process  of  smelting  is  conducted  as  follows: — ^As  soon  as  the 
hearth  has  become  heated  to  duU  redness  the  charge,  weighing  about 
375  Iba  avoirdupois,  is  thrown  in  through  the  door,  and,  by  a  rake,  is 
spread  over  every  part  of  the  bottom.  The  temperature  is  now  kept 
so  low  that  calcination  may  be  effected  without  softening  or  agglomera- 
tion, and  the  ore  is  at  short  intervals  turned  over  with  a  rake,  and 
fresh  surfaces  exposed  to  oxidizing  influences.  At  the  expiration  of 
from  three  to  three  and  a  half  hours  the  roasting  is  generally  found  suffi- 
ciently advanced,  and  the  temperature  is  then  so  raised  as  to  determine 
the  usual  reactions  between  the  unchanged  galena  and  the  oxidized  pro- 
ducts restdting  from  calcination.  The  rabble  is  now  assiduously  worked 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  complete  mixture  of  the  charge,  thus 
facilitating  the  production  of  metallic  lead  through  the  mutual  decom- 
position of  its  sulphide  and  the  oxidized  products  of  roasting.  This 
operation  lasts  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  hours,  and  the  lead,  which 
is  constantly  liberated,  flows  down  the  inclined  hollowed  surface  of  the 
bottom  into  the  receptacle  placed  in  front  of  the  working-door  for  that 
purpose.  This  lead,  from  its  supposed  purity,  has  received  the  name  of 
"virgin  lead,"  Jungfernbleij  and  in  order  to  indicate  its  source  of  produc- 
tion was  formerly  sold  in  the  form  of  irregular  lumps  as  it  fell  from  the 
furnace.  At  the  expiration  of  the  period  above  stated,  from  125  to 
150  lbs.  of  lead  wiU  have  been  collected,  sulphide,  of  lead  will  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  residual  grey  slag  will  contain  lead 
in  an  oxidized  state  only. 

This  slag  is  now  dried  up  by  the  addition  of  ashes  and  breeze  from 
the  ash-pit,  and  the  mixture,  after  being  well  worked  with  the  rabble,  is 
withdrawn  from  the  furnace  and  laid  aside  to  be  treated  with  that  result- 
ing from  the  next  operation.  Another  charge  is  introduced,  and  the 
process  is  conducted  as  before. 

At  the  completion  of  the  second  stage  the  grey  slag  remaining  on  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace  is  in  its  turn  mixed  with  breeze,  while  that  result- 
ing from  the  working  of  the  previous  charge  is  added  through  the  working- 
door  ;  the  furnace  thus  containing  the  slags  resulting  from  the  treatment 
of  two  distinct  charges  of  ore.  The  temperature  is  now  raised,  small 
charcoal  is  added  when  necessary,  and  the  whole  intimately  mixed  with 
the  rabble,  in  order  to  effect  the  reduction  of  the  various  oxidized  com- 
pounds of  lead.  This  reduction  of  the  slag  occupies  from  seven  to  eight 
hours,  and  results  in  the  production  of  from  150  to  220  lbs.  of  lead;  it 
consequently  follows,  that  for  the  complete  treatment  of  two  charges, 
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weighing  together  about  750  lbs.  avoiidapoisy  from  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
three  hours  are  required.  The  yield  of  lead  is  usually,  when  the  oies  are 
of  average  richness,  about  2^  per  cent,  less  than  that  indicated  br 
assay;  the  consumption  of  wood  is  about  11  cubic  feet  per  Aostdsn 
centner  (133*460  lbs.  avoirdupois)  of  lead  produced. 

The  workmen  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  1'80  florin  per  centner  of  lead 
extracted,  and  are  debited  6 '40  florins  per  klafter  for  the  wood  consumed. 
They  also  receive  a  bonus  of  007  florin  on  each  pound  of  lead  produced 
in  excess  of  the  prescribed  quantity,  and  are  fined  the  same  amount  for 
every  pound  less  than  the  amount  allowed. 

According  to  M.  Landrin,  the  following  allowances  between  tlie 
assay-results  and  fumaoe-produoe  were  in  force  in  1857 : — 

Aasay  result  82  per  cent. :  tolerated  loss  2  per  cent. 
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The  charge  of  the  Bleiberg  furnaces  has  now  been  increased  to  about 
465  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Beduotion  by  Metaluc  Iron  in  Bevxrbbbatort  Furnaces. — SilicaU 
of  lead,  as  well  as  the  sulphurised  and  oxidised  compounds  of  that  metal, 
is  reduced  when  strongly  heated  in  contact  with  metallic  iron;  this 
operation  is  usually  conducted  in  a  low  blast-furnace,  but  a  reverbeiatorj 
furnace  has  also  been  employed  for  the  purpose. 

The  treatment  of  somewhat  siliceous  ores  by  fusion  in  a  reverberatoiy 
furnace  with  either  iron  scrap  or  cast-iron  was  formerly  carried  on  to  a 
limited  extent  in  France,  but  was  ultimately  discontinued,  on  accoont  of 
the  great  cost,  and  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  results.  The  fomaoa 
employed  sloped  from  the  fire-place  to  the  chimney,  placed  at  the  opposiia 
extremity  of  the  hearth,  where  there  was  a  working-door  with  a  tapping- 
hole  beneath  it,  in  front  of  which  was  the  usual  reservoir  for  the  reduced 
metaL  The  charge  consisted  of  about  400  kilos,  of  galena,  containing 
nearly  80  per  cent,  of  lead,  mixed  with  from  100  to  120  kiloa  of  sci^ 
or  of  cast-iron«  When  the  temperature  had  become  sufficiently  elevated 
the  charge  was  stirred  at  frequent  intervals,  and  lead  became  reduced  at 
the  expense  of  the  iron,  which  was  converted  into  sulphide. 

From  galena  containing  80  per  cent  of  lead  67  to  70  per  oenL  of 
metal  was  extracted,  the  matte  containing  from  5  to  12  per  cent  of  lead; 

4  per  cent  passed  off  by  volatilization,  and  the  slags  retained  from  4  to 

5  percent 
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The  entire  contents  of  the  furnace  were  run  off  into  the  tapping-pot 
which  retained  the  lead,  while  the  principal  portion  of  the  matte  and 
Blag  flowed  over  upon  the  floor.  The  last  two  products  may  he  re-treated 
in  a  hlast-f umace  for  the  lead  they  contain,  hut  the  process  of  smelting 
raw  ores  with  iron  in  reverheratory  furnaces  is  wasteful  and  expensive. 

The  processes  employed  in  different  localities  for  the  reduction  of  lead 
ores  in  reverheratory  furnaces  are  exceedingly  various,  their  adoption 
heing  determined  hy  the  nature  of  the  ores,  the  quaUty  and  price  of  fuel, 
and  the  nature  of  the  fluxes  availahle.  The  methods  described  may, 
however,  he  considered  as  typical  of  those  employed  in  the  principal 
lead-producing  centres,  although  they  are  sometimes  more  or  less  modified 
to  suit  the  exigencies  of  local  circumstances. 

Smelting  in  Blast-Fuenaces. 

Slag-Hearth. — ^The  various  rich  slags  resulting  from  the  different 
operations  of  a  lead-smelting  establishment  are  either  treated  in  the 
furnaces  in  which  they  are  produced,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cornish  and 
Bleiberg  processes,  or  they  are  reduced  in  a  blast-furnace  specially  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose.  In  this  country  the  slag-hearth  is  still  used, 
although  its  application  is  no  longer  so  universal  as  formerly. 

This  is  a  deep  hearth,  or  shcdlow  rectangular  furnace,  blown  by  one 
tuyer,  made  of  flre-brick  and  cast-iron,  cased,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fronts  in  an  exterior  covering  of  ordinaiy  brickwork,  and  bound  by  iron 
braces.  The  casing  is  extended  upwards  so  as  to  form  a  chimney,  which 
at  the  top  is  connected  with  the  system  of  flues  for  the  condensation  of 
lead  fume  with  which  every  well-appointed  establishment  is  provided. 
The  depth  of  this  furnace  from  the  front  to  the  tuyer  is  about  30 
inches,  its  width  may  be  22  inches,  and  its  height  a  little  more  than  3 
feet.  The  bottom  is  composed  of  a  thick  cast-iron  hed-plate^  laid  with  a 
slight  inclination  from  the  back  towards  the  front  of  the  furnace ;  on  the 
bed-plate  are  placed  cast-iron  hearers,  which  carry  the  side  walls  of  the 
f  aznace.  The  front  is  partially  closed  by  a  plate  of  cast-iron,  called  the 
fare-stone,  and  the  back  below  the  tuyer  is  formed  of  another  thick  plate 
of  the  same  metal  A  space  of  from  5  to  7  inches  is  left  between  the 
bottom  of  the  fore-stone  and  the  cast-iron  plate  forming  the  bottom.  In 
front  stands  the  lead-trough,  divided  into  two  unequal  portions  by  a  divi- 
sion forming  part  of  the  casting ;  the  larger  one  corresponds,  in  width, 
with  the  bed-plate  under  which  its  edge  is  introduced,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  partition  is  a  hole  through  which  the  molten  metal  flows  into 
the  smaller  division  of  the  trough.  The  slags,  escaping  from  this  furnace 
through  an  opening  in  the  stopping  of  the  breast,  pass  over  the  edge  of 
the  larger  division  of  the  lead-pan  and  then  flow  into  a  cistern  sunk  in 
the  ground,  through  which  flows  a  stream  of  water.  This  determines 
the  disintegration  of  the  slag,  and  allows  of  the  separation  of  any  enclosed 
metallic  shot     Before  beginning  to  work  a  furnace  of  this  description, 
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the  bed-plate  b  covered  with  a  layer  of  well-burnt  and  coarsely  sifted 
ashes  to  within  about  an  inch  below  the  level  of  the  tuyer ;  and  the 
ash  bottom  thus  formed  is  made  to  slope  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
plate  itself.  The  space  between  the  bearers  in  front  of  the  ash  bottom  is 
now  closed  with  clay,  &c,  up  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  fore-stone,  and 
in  this  stopping  an  opening  is  made  for  the  escape  of  the  slag.  The 
bottom  of  spongy  cinders,  which  is  somewhat  closely  beaten  together, 
acts  as  a  filter,  by  which  the  metal  is  separated  from  the  slags  which 
flow  over  its  surface,  and  escape  by  the  opening  in  the  breast;  while 
the  heavier  lead  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  hearth  and,  percolating 
through  the  ash  bottom,  is  conducted  by  the  bed-plate  into  the  lead-pot. 
The  larger  division  of  this  pot  is  filled  with  cinders,  which,  as  in  the 
former  case,  act  as  a  filter,  by  means  of  which  the  molten  lead  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  less  dense  and  more  viscous  slag.  The  fuel  employed  is 
cok6  with  a  little  peat,  and  the  products  are  dag-lead  and  a  vitreous 
hlcick  slag,  sufficiently  poor  to  be  thrown  away. 

Blocks  of  peat  are  first  piled  upon  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  and 
one  of  these  is  ignited  and  thrown  before  the  tuyer.  When  the  peat 
has  thus  become  fairly  ignited,  coke  is  thrown  in ;  and  as  soon  as  this 
appears  to  be  properly  lighted,  grey  slag,  with  some  brotose  (partially 
reduced  slags  removed  from  the  hearth  at  the  termination  of  a  previous 
operation)  and  a  little  black  slag  are  introduced.  From  this  time  the 
hearth  is  supplied  with  alternate  charges  of  fuel  and  slag,  and  when  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  latter  has  been  melted,  which  happens  shortly 
after  the  furnace  has  been  set  in  operation,  the  smelter,  with  an  iron  bar, 
makes  a  hole  in  the  ceutre  of  the  stopping  between  the  bed  and  the 
lower  edge  of  the  fore-stone.  Through  this  the  melted  slags  make  their 
escape,  and  the  furnace  being  now  in  its  normal  working  condition,  the 
several  operations  are  repeated,  throughout  the  shift,  without  variation. 

At  the  close  of  each  shift,  which  often  lasts  about  eight  hours  (six  of 
which  will  be  employed  in  smelting  and  the  other  two  in  cleaning  and 
preparing  the  hearth  for  the  next  working  period  of  similar  duration), 
the  blast  is  continued  for  about  half  an  hour  without  any  further  addition 
of  either  fuel  or  slag. 

As*  soon  as  the  blast  has  been  cut  off,  the  clay  stopping  beneath  the 
fore-stone  is  removed,  and  the  ash-bed,  with  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
adhering  slaggy  matter,  is  taken  out ;  this,  under  the  name  of  dag-hearth 
browse,  is  reserved  for  treatment  during  the  course  of  the  next  shift. 
Finally  a  few  bucketfuls  of  water  are  thrown  into  the  hearth,  in  order 
to  put  out  the  fire  and  to  cool  it  previous  to  the  clearing  or  stubbing-out 
necessary  before  commencing  another  shift. 

The  hearth  is  worked  by  two  men — a  smelter  and  his  assistant.  The 
duration  of  a  shift  varies  in  different  localities  from  eight  to  sixteen 
hours,  and  the  production  of  lead  and  consumption  of  fuel  are  greater  or 
less  in  accordance  with  the  nature  and  richness  of  the  materials  treated. 
According  to  H.  L  Pattinson,  the  slag-hearth  shift  in  the  North  of 
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England  (1832)  lasted  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours,  and  produced  from 
10  to  21  cwts.  of  lead;  from  15  to  18  cwts.  of  coke  being  required  to 
produce  21  cwts.  of  lead.  From  the  nature  of  the  material  from  which 
it  is  obtained,  and  the  high  temperature  employed  for  its  production, 
slag-lead  is  invariably  hard,  and  requires  softening  before  it  can  be 
applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  ordinary  lead  is  used ;  it  is  laded  out 
from  the  smaller  division  of  the  lead-pan  and  cast  into  pigs.  When 
grey  slags  are  found  to  work  with  difficulty  in  the  slag-hearth,  the  addi. 
tion  of  tap-cinder  is  often  found  advantageous.  The  mixture  smelted  in 
the  slag-hearth  should  not  contain  above  35  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  when 
richer  than  this  should  be  mixed  with  black  slag  or  some  other  poor 
material 

The  Spanish  slag-hearth,  which  has  been  adopted  at  some  of  the  lead- 
works  in  this  country,  is  circular,  and  blown  by  three  tuyers.  Its 
general  construction  very  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Castilian  furnace, 
but  it  is  without  iron  columns,  and  is  connected  with  the  main  flue  by 
a  chimney.  It  is  worked  in  the  same  way  as  the  Castilian  furnace,  but 
the  slags  are  sometimes  run  into  water. 

Castilian  Furnaob. — ^This  furnace,  which  is  circular,  is  usually  about 
3  feet  internal  diameter,  and  is  constructed  of  fire-bricks,  so  moulded  as 
to  fit  together  and  allow  all  the  various  joints  to  follow  the  radii  of  the 
circle  described  by  the  brickwork.  Its  height  is  about  8  feet^  and  the 
thickness  of  the  masonry  is  usually  9  inches.  In  this  arrangement  the 
breast  is  formed  by  a  deep  semicircular  iron  pan,  furnished  with  a  lip 
for  running  off  the  slags,  and  a  longitudinal  slot  for  the  convenience  of 
tapping.  On  the  top  of  the  brickwork  a  box-shaped  covering  of  masonry 
is  supported  by  a  cast-iron  framing  resting  on  four  pillais,  and  in  this  is 
placed  a  feeding-door,  and  the  outlet  by  which  the  products  of  com- 
bustion, &C.,  escape  into  the  flues.  The  lower  part  of  this  hood  is  fitted 
to  the  body  of  the  furnace,  whilst  its  top  is  closed  by  an  arch  of  brick- 
work laid  in  clay.  The  bottom  consists  of  a  mixture  of  fire-day  and 
coke-dust  slightly  moistened  and  well  beaten  in  to  the  height  of  the  top 
of  the  breast-pan,  which  may  be  about  3  feet  above  the  floor  level 
Above  the  breast-pan  an  arch  is  frequently  so  turned  that,  when  the 
breast  has  been  built  up,  it  may  form  a  niche  9  inches  in  width  and  12 
inches  in  height  When  the  bottom  has  been  properly  beaten  to  the 
required  height^  it  is  so  hollowed  out  as  to  form  an  internal  cavity  com- 
ninnicatLDg  freely  with  the  breast-pan,  which  is  likewise  filled  with 
brasque,  and  subsequently  hollowed  to  the  depth  of  the  internal  basin  of 
the  furnace.  The  blast  is  applied  by  three  tuyers,  each  3  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  smaller  end,  and  5^  inches  at  the  other,  into  which  the 
nozzles  are  introduced.  The  blast  is  generally  produced  by  a  fan^  and  is 
conveyed  to  the  tuyers  through  brick  channels  beneath  the  floor  of  the 
furnace-shed. 

The  mixture  of  plumbiferous  matter  treated  in  this  apparatus  ought 
never  to  contain  above  30  per  cent  of  lead,  and  if  richer,  should  be  re- 
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duced  to  this  tenure  by  the  addition  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  poor  slags. 
In  charging,  the  coke  should  be  thrown  to  the  middle,  while  the  matters 
to  be  treated  are  spread  around  next  the  brickwork.  In  this  way  the 
furnace  is  prevented  from  becoming  too  hot,  and  the  bricks  are  con- 
sequently preserved  for  a  longer  period  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 

For  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  slags  to  escape  into  the  breast-pan, 
a  hole  is  made  in  front  at  the  height  of  the  fore-hearth,  which,  to  prevent 
the  cooling  of  the  slag,  is  kept  covered  by  a  layer  of  coke-dust  or  cinders. 
From  the  breast-pan  the  slags  flow  continuously  through  an  iron  spout 
into  cast-iron  waggons,  where  they  consolidate  into  masses,  having  the 
form  of  inverted  truncated  pyramids^  of  which  the  larger  base  is  about  20 
inches  square.  When  a  sufficient  amoxmt  of  lead  has  accumulated  in 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  it  is  tapped  into  an  iron  pot  by  removing  a 
plug  of  clay  from  the  tap-hole  situated  in  a  slot  in  the  breast-plate,  and, 
after  being  skimmed,  is  laded  into  moulds. 

The  waggons  in  which  the  liquid  slag  is  received  run  either  on 
iron  plates  or  on  a  tramway,  by  which,  when  one  is  removed,  its  place 
is  supplied  by  another.  When  cold,  the  bodies  of  the  waggons  are 
turned  over  and  the  blocks  of  slag  removed.  One  of  the  advantages 
obtained  by  this  method  of  working  arises  from  the  circumstance  that^ 
should  the  furnace  at  any  time  run  lead  or  matte,  without  its  being 
observed  by  the  smelter,  the  whole  of  it  will  collect  at  the  bottom  of  the 
waggon,  where  the  block  is  contracted^  and  from  which  any  metal  or 
regulus  may  be  removed  when  the  mass  has  sufficiently  cooled. 

These  furnaces  will  smelt  rich  slags  and  other  plumbiferous  matters 
with  an  expenditure  of  about  10  per  cent,  of  coke,  while  the  slags 
obtained  from  them  should  not  contain  above  I  per  cent  of  lead. 

In  working  this  furnace  a  little  scrap  iron  is  generally  used,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  flame  from  appearing  at  its  mouth;  since, 
provided  the  slags  are  liquid  and  flow  readily  off,  the  cooler  the  furnace 
can  be  kept  at  top  the  less  will  be  the  loss  of  lead  through  volatilization. 
In  addition  to  great  attention  being  paid  to  the  working  of  the  furnace, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  establishment  should  be  provided  with  extensive 
flues,  in  which  condensation  of  the  fume  may  take  place  before  arriving 
at  the  chimney  through  which  the  more  volatile  matters  escape.  As  an 
instance  of  the  economical  working  of  those  furnaces,  it  may  be  stated 
that  slags  giving,  by  fire  assay,  only  8  per  cent,  of  lead,  with  traces  of 
silver  of  no  commercial  value,  have  been  treated  with  advantaga  In 
Derbyshire,  where  large  heaps  of  slag  of  the  above  percentage  were 
worked,  some  years  ago,  in  the  Castilian  furnace,  only  3|  per  cent,  waa 
directly  obtained  in  the  metallic  form,  while  4  per  cent,  was  recovered 
from  the  flues  in  the  state  of  fume,  and  subsequently  reduced  in  a  rever> 
beratoiy  furnace. 

When  ores  of  lead  are  treated  in  the  blast-furnace,  they  are  usually 
either  smelted  in  the  raw  state  with  metallic  iron,  or  are  first  roasted  and 
subsequently  fused  with  iron  or  a  ferruginous  flux. 
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Shbltiho  Kaw  Ores  with  Mbtallio  Iron. — This  proceBa  was  at  one 
time  extensively  employed  on  the  continent  of  Europe  for  the  reduction 
of  siliceoos  lead  ores.  In  Silesia,  where  it  was  loflg  used,  it  has  been 
replaced  by  reverberatory  smelting,  while  in  the  Upper  Hara  it  has  been 
superseded  by  a  process  in  which  basic  silicate  of  iron,  in  the  form  of 
finery  slags,  has  been  substituted  for  metallic  iron. 

The  reduction  of  lead  oras,  consisting  principally  of  gnleiia  associated 
with  antimonial  ores,  quartz,  and  spathic  iron  ore,  was  formerly  con- 
ducted at  Clausthal  as  follows  :— 

The  mixture  treated  consisted  of  34  centners  of  picked  ore  and  slime, 
containing  about  56  per  cent  lead  and  36  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  ;  4  to  5 
centners  of  Seerd  or  silver-refinery  bottoms  impregnated  with  litharge ; 
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1  centner  of  Abelrich,  or  antimonial  litharge,  from  the  refinery ;  39  cent- 
ners of  slags,  derived  either  from  the  first  fusion  of  the  ore  treated,  or 
from  the  re-melting  of  mattes ;  and  i^  centners  of  granulated  cast-iron. 

The  fusion  of  this  mixture  was  conducted,  with  soft  wood  charcoal  as 
fuel,  in  a  small  hlast-fumace  of  from  20  to  25  feet  in  height,  and  about 
3  feet  square  in  the  widest  part  The  hearth  of  the  furnace  was  so 
arranged  as  to  extend  beyond  the  breast  into  a  small  raised  platform 
situated  immediately  before  it.  The  lining  of  the  hearth  was  of  refrac- 
tory firo«tone,  and  the  bottom  Was  hollowed  out  of  brasque  in  such  a 
way  as  to  offoid  a  gentle  slope  from  the  tuyer  to  beyond  the  front 
waU.  A  tspping-hole  entered  the  lowest  part  of  this  basin,  and  afforded 
a  means  of  drawing  off  its  contents  when  accumulated  in  sufficient  qoan- 
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tity.  This  leceiTiDg  basin,  a,  fig.  184,  was  on  a  level  with  the  floor  and 
at  some  diatance  from  the  breast  of  the  fnmace,  which  was  supplied  with 
a  blast  through  a  tuyer  situated  at  (,  fig;  185,  which  lepresents  a  vertical 
eeotion  of  the  same  furnace. 

lu  charging  the  mineral,  care  most  be  taken  to  direct  it  towards  the 
side  of  the  tuyer,  while  the  fuel  is  chiefly  thrown  towards  the  breast. 
The  cold  air  constantly  entering  through  the  tuyer  cools  the  slag  pro- 
duced in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  fonns  around  the  nozile  a  circular 
prolongation  of  six  or  seven  inches  in  length,  on  the  proper  management 
of  which  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the  success  of  the  operation.  One 
of  the  principal  uses  of  these  nouJes  is  to  prevent  oxidation  of  lead ; 
since  the  blast  being  led  to  the  fuel  in  the  centra  of  the  hearth  through. 


Fig.  us.— CHd  Fan»m,  CUutbil ;  Tutial  McUon. 

but  out  of  immediate  contact  with,  the  mineral  charged  at  the  back  of 
the  furnace,  does  not  so  readily  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  fusible 
silicates  of  lead. 

With  this  view  the  smelter  should  attend  to  the  proper  regulation  of 
the  length  of  the  slag-nozzle,  as  by  it  the  economical  working  of  the 
furnace  is  materially  affected.  It  is  also  necessaty,  by  n^ulatiug  the 
supply  of  air  and  fuel,  to  so  arrange  the  temperature  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  shaft  may  not  become  too  strongly  heated,  aa  in  that  case 
considerable  quantities  of  lead  are  driven  oS.  With  all  these  precau- 
tions, there  is,  however,  a  considerable  lose  from  sublimaUon,  and  there- 
foro  the  gases  pasmg  from  the  throat,  T,  are  passed  through  chambers, 
C,  fig.  169,  before  escaping  into  the  atmosphere  by  the  chimney,  B. 
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In  these  chambeis  laTge  quantities  of  fume  accumulate,  which  is  occa- 
sionally removed  through  the  doors,  d,  Hg.  184,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
mixed  with  other  lead  products,  and  again  treated  in  the  furnace. 

During  the  whole  time  this  furnace  is  in  action  the  slags  flow  con- 
tinuously into  the  fore-hearth,  where,  being  solidified,  they  are  seized 
with  a  stout  iron  hook,  and  dragged  down  the  inclined  plane,  p,  to  the 
foundry  floor.  When  the  basin,  b,  has  become  filled  with  metallic  lead, 
the  stopping  is  removed  from  the  tapping-hole  communicating  with  the 
reservoir,  a,  into  which  the  metal  is  drawn  ofiT. 

The  products  thus  run  off  into  the  outer  basin  divide  into  two  parts. 
The  lower  portion  is  metallic  lead,  while  the  higher  consists  of  sulphide 
of  lead,  more  or  less  mixed  with  sulphides  of  other  metals  originally 
present  in  the  ore,  and  particularly  with  sulphide  of  iron,  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  galena  by  that  metal  This  substance,  which 
readily  solidifies,  is  the  Aret  matte  (or  sehliegbl^igtein),  and  is  removed 
from  the  surface  of  the  bath  by  an  iron  eye,  around  which  a  circular 
cake  is  allowed  to  solidify,  and  is  stowed  away  for  subsequent  treatment. 
The  lead  is  afterwards  laded  into  moulds.  The  poorer  slags  are  thrown 
away,  while  those  which  contain  lead  are  added  as  flux  in  a  future 
operation.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rich  slag  is  not  to  be  procured, 
some  of  the  poorer  slags  are  used  for  this  |>urpose ;  but  this  never  takes 
place  excepting  when  a  proper  supply  of  the  richer  kind  is  not  to  be 
obtained.  The  products  resulting  from  a  mixture  having  the  composition 
before  given,  consisted  of  19  centners  of  lead  and  8  centners  of  first 
matte,  containing  from  30  to  35  per  cent^  of  lead. 

When  a  considerable  quantity  of  these  first  mattes  had  accumulated 
in  the  establishment  they  were  roasted  in  heaps,  laid  on  a  stratum  of 
fuel,  and  by  this  means  large  quantities  of  sulphur  and  sulphurous  anhy- 
dride were  disengaged. 

This  first  roasting  occupied  from  three  to  four  weeks,  at  the  expiration 
oi  which  time  the  heap  was  carefully  picked  over  and  the  products 
divided  into  two  classes;  those  portions  which  had  been  sufficiently 
roasted  being  again  taken  to  the  furnace  and  re-treated,  while  fragments 
which  still  retained  a  considerable  amount  of  sulphur  were  subjected  to 
a  second  process  of  roasting.  By  this  process  eight  to  nine  successive 
roostings  were  necessary  before  the  whole  of  the  matte  was  obtained  in 
a  fit  state  for  smelting. 

When  sufficiently  roasted,  the  mattes  were  fused  in  a  small  blast- 
furnace, after  being  mixed  in  about  the  following  proportions  with  various 
other  materials : — 

82  centners  of  roasted  matte. 
•  80         „      of  rich  ore-furnace  slags  requiring  cleaning. 
4  to  $        „      of  Heerd. 
2        „      of  Abttrich. 

2        „      of  slags  from  the  litharge-reviving  furnace. 
1        „      of  granulated  cast-iron. 

2  Q 
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chambers.  Blast  is  supplied  through  four  water-tujers,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  is  40*6  of  coke  and  2*5  of  charcoal  per  100  parts  of 
mw  ore  smelted.  From  7^  to  8  tons  of  materials  are  passed  through 
the  furnace  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  slags  are  re-smelted  when  con* 
taining  5  per  cent  of  lead,  and  about  6  dwts.  of  silver  per  ton. 

Trbatment  of  Lead  Orbs  bt  EoASTiNa  and  subsbqubnt  Smblting 
WITH  Mbtallio  Iron. — The  method  of  smelting  employed  at  Pontgibaud^ 
affords  a  good  example  of  the  treatment  of  highly  siliceous  lead  ores  by 
roasting  and  subsequent  fusion  with  metallic  iron  in  the  blast-furnace. 
The  average  produce  of  the  stuff,  as  extracted  from  the  mines,  is  about  5 
per  cent,  and  consequently  laige  quantities  have  to  pass  through  the 
various  processes  of  crushing  and  washing  in  order  to  obtain  the  amount 
of  ore,  containing  on  an  average  50  per  cent  of  lead,  annually  treated 
in  the  establishment  As  much  cobbed  ore  as  practicable  is,  however, 
selected  by  hand  picking,  in  order  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  loss 
incident  to  mechanical  preparation.  The  ores,  which  vary  considerably 
in  richness,  both  as  regards  lead  and  silver,  are  delivered  to  th6  works 
in  a  ground  state;  the  gangue  is  always  highly  siliceous,  but  blende, 
barium  sulphate,  arsenical  and  ordinary  iron  pyrites  are  also  present. 

All  assays  are  made  in  iron  crucibles,  and,  when  propetly  conducted, 
yield  results  nearly  as  high  as  those  obtained  by  the  wet  way ;  this  is 
doubtless  owing  to  the  impurities  in  the  button  of  lead  compensating  for 
loss  by  volatilization. 

The  process  employed  at  Pontgibaud  for  the  treatment  of  argentiferous 
galena  comprehends  two  distinct  operations,  namely : — 

a.  Calcining  and  fluxing  in  a  reverberatory  furnace. 

&.  Smelting  the  fluxed  ore  with  metallic  iron  in  a  blast-furnace. 

a.  Calcining  and  fluxing. — ^Although  the  ores  do  not  materially  differ 
as  regards  the  nature  of  their  gangue,  they  vary  considerably  in  richness, 
and  consequently  in  the  proportion  of  earthy  matter  they  contain.  It 
has  therefore  been  found  desirable,  before  commencing  their  treatment, 
to  prepare  a  uniform  mixture  from  all  the  parcels  of  ore  available.  On 
this  greatly  depends  the  regularity  of  the  subsequent  operations,  and 
in  a  great  measure  also  their  economical  working. 

*  As  it  would  be  difficult  to  thoroughly  mix  the  whole  of  the  various 
parcels  of  ore,  sometimes  amounting  to  several  hundred  tons,  a  lU  de 
grillage  of  20  tons  (20,000  kilos.),  or  a  little  more  than  the  quantity 
usually  calcined  per  diem,  is  prepared.  This  is  done  by  weighing  out 
and  spreading  in  thin  layers,  one  above  another,  the  exact  proportion  of 
20  tons  which  each  parcel  bears  to  the  total  quantity  in  stock.  The  bed 
being  thus  prepared,  the  chaiges  are  obtained  by  cutting  down,  perpen- 
dicularly, with  a  shovel,  the  pile  of  stratified  ore,  in  such  a  way  that 
every  ton  of  the  mixture  removed  shall  have  the  composition  of  the 
entire  mass.     To  this  mixture  of  Ores  are  added  the  calcined  mattes 

1  The  minei  snd  tmelting  works  of  Fontgiband,  Puy-de-Ddme,  France,  have,  since 
1853,  been  earned  on  under  English  management. 
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The  furnace  in  which  this  mixture  was  introduced  was  about  5  feet 
in  height^  and  considerably  contracted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hearth, 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  larger  apparatus,  was  provided  with  a  sloping 
fore-hearth,  and  a  distinct  tapping-basin  for  the  reception  of  the  metallic 
products. 

The  fuel  employed  was  mixed  charcoal  and  coke,  and  the  blasts  sup- 
plied by  a  single  tuyer,  was  conducted  into  the  furnace  through  a  alag- 
nozzle  about  3  inches  in  length.  During  the  process  of  roasting^  the 
larger  portion  of  the  sulphide  of  iron  passed  to  the  state  of  peroxide, 
and  during  the  subsequent  fusion,  this  oxide,  partially  reduced  by  the 
fuel,  became  protoxide,  and  united  with  the  siliceous  matters  present  to 
form  a  vitreous  fusible  slag ;  which,  flowing  through  the  aperture  of  the 
fore-hearth,  was  continually  removed.  The  sulphide  of  lead  was  at  the 
same  time  reduced  through  the  agency  of  metallic  iron,  and  new  mattes 
somewhat  analogous  in  their  composition  to  the  first  were  obtained. 

These,  when  sufficiently  solidified  by  cooling,  were  removed  in  the 
way  already  described,  after  which  the  lead  was  taken  out  in  iron  ladles 
and  cast  into  pigs. 

The  treatment  of  32  centners  of  roasted  matte,  with  its  associated 
fluxes  and  other  products,  afforded,  at  Clausthal,  12  centners  of  metallic 
lead  and  8  centners  of  second  matte* 

The  second  mattes  were  subjected  to  a  treatment  similar  to  that 
employed  for  those  obtained  by  the  direct  treatment  of  the  ores.  They 
first  underwent  one  or  more  roastings,  and  were  subsequently  treated  in 
the  same  furnace  and  with  the  same  additions  as  those  employed  in  the 
case  of  first  mattes.  In  this  way  a  further  amount  of  metallic  lead  and 
a  third  matte  were  obtained ;  this  was  again  roasted,  fused  with  a  proper 
addition  of  fluxes  and  other  matters,  and  metallic  lead  and  9^  fourth  matte 
were  the  result.  The  copper,  of  which  a  small  quantity  only  is  contained 
in  the  original  ore,  having  a  greater  affinity  for  sulphur  than  is  possessed 
by  lead,  accumulated  in  these  mattes,  which,  after  the  fourth  roasting 
and  fusion,  became  rich  in  that  metal.  The  sulphide  last  obtained, 
known  by  the  name  of  copper  matie^  or  Kupfei'stein^  was  subsequently 
treated  for  coarse  copper. 

The  above  process  has  been  so  far  modified  in  late  years  that,  while 
still  retaining  the  method  of  desulphurizing  the  ore  in  the  furnace,  it  is 
no  longer  done  by  metallic  iron,  but  by  slags  containing  from  60  to  70 
per  cent,  of  ferrous  oxide,  brought  from  the  Lower  Harz  copper-works. 
The  lead  matte,  or  Bleistein^  is  now  first  burnt  in  kilns,  finished  in  open 
heaps,  and  constantly  returned  to  the  ore-smelting  furnace  until  the  con- 
tained copper  is  concentrated  to  about  13  per  cent.,  when  it  is  passed  on 
to  a  furnace  for  the  production  of  copper  regulus.  The  furnaces  now 
used  at  Clausthal  are  circular  in  form,  with  a  working  height  of  about 
16^  feet  above  the  tuyers,  6^  feet  in  diameter  at  the  throat,  and  3  feet 
in  the  hearth.  A  tube  20  inches  in  diameter  plunges  about  2^  feet  into 
the  top  of  the  column  of  materials^  and  carries  off  the  gases  to  the  flue- 
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chambers.  Blast  is  supplied  through  four  water-tuyers,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  is  40*6  of  coke  and  2*5  of  cliarcoal  per  100  parts  of 
raw  ore  smelted.  From  7^  to  8  tons  of  materials  are  passed  through 
the  furnace  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  slags  are  re-smelted  when  con* 
taining  5  per  cent  of  lead,  and  about  6  dwts.  of  silver  per  ton. 

Treatment  of  Lead  Orbs  bt  Eoasting  and  subsequent  Smeltinq 
WITH  Mbtallig  Iron. — The  method  of  smelting  employed  at  Pontgibaud^ 
affords  a  good  example  of  the  treatment  of  highly  siliceous  lead  ores  by 
roasting  and  subsequent  fusion  with  metallic  iron  in  the  blast-furnace. 
The  average  produce  of  the  stuff,  as  extracted  from  the  mines,  is  about  5 
per  cent,  and  consequently  laige  quantities  have  to  pass  tiirough  the 
various  processes  of  crushing  and  washing  in  order  to  obtain  the  amount 
of  ore,  containing  on  an  average  50  per  cent,  of  lead,  annually  treated 
in  the  establishment  As  much  cobbed  ore  as  practicable  is,  however, 
selected  by  hand  picking,  in  order  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  loss 
incident  to  mechanical  preparation.  The  ores,  which  vary  considerably 
in  richness,  both  as  regards  lead  and  silver,  are  delivered  to  the  works 
in  a  ground  state;  the  gangue  is  always  highly  siliceous,  but  blende, 
barium  sulphate,  arsenical  and  ordinary  iron  pyrites  are  also  present 

All  assays  are  made  in  iron  crucibles,  and,  when  properly  conducted, 
yield  results  nearly  as  high  as  those  obtained  by  the  wet  way ;  this  is 
doubtless  owing  to  the  impurities  in  the  button  of  lead  compensating  for 
loss  by  volatilization. 

The  process  employed  at  Pontgibaud  for  the  treatment  of  argentiferous 
galena  comprehends  two  distinct  operations,  namely : — 

a.  Calcining  and  fluxing  in  a  reverberatory  furnace. 

b.  Smelting  the  fluxed  ore  with  metallic  iron  in  a  blast-furnace. 
a.  Cakimng  andflwdng. — ^Although  the  ores  do  not  materially  differ 

as  regards  the  nature  of  their  gangue,  they  vary  considerably  in  richness, 
and  consequently  in  the  proportion  of  earthy  matter  they  contain.  It 
has  therefore  been  found  desirable,  before  commencing  their  treatment, 
to  prepare  a  uniform  mixture  from  all  the  parcels  of  ore  available.  On 
this  greatly  depends  the  regularity  of  the  subsequent  operations,  and 
in  a  great  measure  also  their  economical  working. 

'  As  it  would  be  difficult  to  thoroughly  mix  the  whole  of  the  various 
parcels  of  ore,  sometimes  amounting  to  several  hundred  tons,  a  lit  de 
griRage  of  20  tons  (20,000  kilos.),  or  a  little  more  than  the  quantity 
usually  calcined  per  diem,  is  prepared.  This  is  done  by  weighing  out 
and  spreading  in  thin  layers,  one  above  another,  the  exact  proportion  of 
20  tons  which  each  parcel  bears  to  the  total  quantity  in  stock.  The  bed 
being  thus  prepared,  the  charges  are  obtained  by  cutting  down,  perpen* 
dicularly,  with  a  shovel,  the  pile  of  stratified  ore,  in  such  a  way  that 
every  ton  of  the  mixture  removed  shall  have  the  composition  of  the 
entire  mass.    To  this  mixture  of  ores  are  added  the  calcined  mattes 

1  The  minea  and  imelting  works  of  Pontgibaud,  Puy-de-DAme,  Fnmoe,  hare,  since 
1863,  been  earned  on  under  Engliah  management. 
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resulting  from  smelting  in  the  blast-f amace ;  these  usually  contain  about 
17  per  cent,  of  lead  and  14  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  and  constitute  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  charge.  The  object  of  adding  them  to  the  lit8  de 
grillage  is,  that  the  oxide  of  iron  may  serve  as  a  flux  at  the  close  of  the 
operation  of  roasting.  As  the  ores  are  always  very  quartzose  a  little 
mill-cinder  is  added  in  addition  to  the  calcined  matte. 

This  mixture  is  calcined  in  large  reverberatory  furnaces,  worked  from 
both  sides,  40  feet  in  length,  outside  measure,  and  15  feet  in  width  at 
the  widest  part.  The  exterior  is  built  of  cut  lava,  and  the  sides,  bottom, 
and  roof  are  of  fire-brick.  This  furnace  is  provided  with  twelve  working- 
doors,  and  is,  as  before  stated,  furnished  with  a  brick  bottom.  Of  the 
six  doors  on  each  side  of  the  furnace,  two  correspond  with  each  charge, 
and  enable  the  workmen  to  turn  or  advance  the  ore  when  required. 

The  different  parts  of  the  furnace  occupied  in  succession  by  every 
charge  may  be  distinguished  as  follows : — 

Ist.  Drying-bed  immediately  under  the  charging-hoppers  and  furthest 
removed  from  the  fire-place. 

2nd.  Desulphurizing  or  oxidizing-bed,  occupying  the  middle  and 
widest  part  of  the  furnace. 

3rd.  Fluxing-bed,  next  the  fire-place. 

The  first  two  are  on  the  same  level,  and  the  third  about  6  inches 
lower  than  the  two  others. 

At  intervals  of  six  hours,  a  charge  of  fused  ore  is  withdrawn  by  tap* 
ping,  and  the  other  charges  in  the  furnace  are  advanced  a  stage  in  the 
direction  of  the  fire-place,  while  a  fresh  charge  is  let  down  from  the 
hoppers  upon  the  drying-bed  beneath.  The  time  each  charge  remains  in 
the  furnace  is  consequently  eighteen  hours ;  8  tons  (8,000  kiloa)  are  thus 
roasted  and  fluxed  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  with  a  consump- 
tion of  about  2  tons  (2,000  kilos.)  of  coal,  and  the  addition  of  6  per  cent, 
of  lima  The  amount  of  iron  slag  added  is  about  7  per  cent ;  but  what- 
ever the  proportion  of  slag  or  lime  may  be,  the  weight  of  ore  charged 
remains  constant  Four  men  per  shift  of  twelve  hours  are  employed 
at  each  furnace,  and  the  loss  of  lead  during  the  operation  is  from  2 
to  3  per  cent. 

6.  Smelting, — ^The  fusion  of  the  roasted  ore  and  fluxes  was  for  many 
years  effected  in  Castilian  furnaces  constructed  of  blocks  of  cut  lava,  of 
which  fig.  186  represents  a  front  elevation.  Their  height  from  the  slag- 
overflow,  a,  to  the  charging-door  at  the  back,  was  5  feet,  and  their  internal 
diameter  35  inches;  diameter  of  tuyers,  3  inches;  pressure  of  blast,  4 
inches  of  water.  The  blast  was  supplied  by  the  nozzles,  5,  of  which 
there  were  three  in  connection  with  the  mains,  e;  the  tapping-hole  was 
in  the  opening,  d,     Water^tuyers  were  not  used. 

The  lits  de  ftmon  were  composed  as  follows  : — 

Kiloa. 

Roasted  ore 10,000 

Scrap-iron 1,000 

Limestone 1,600 

iluor-spar 300 
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The  above  figures  give  the  average  quantities  of  flux  in  the  furnace 
mixtuieB^  tbej  were,  however,  modified  with  the  nature  of  the  ores,  the 
proportions  of  limestone  and  fluor-spar  varying  most  conaiderably . 

The  mode  of  charging  was  similar  to  that  employed  for  other  furnaces 
of  this  kind,  the  ore  being  principally  distributed  around  the  sides,  and 
the  coke  kept  in  the  middle  and  towards  the  breast.  This  furnace  was 
maintained  constantly  foil,  and  care  was  taken  not  to  allow  flame  to 
appear  above  the  top  of  the  charge ;  the  breast-pan  was  large  and  held 
from  15  to  20  pigs  of  lead. 

From  13  to  15  tons  of  roasted  ore  were  smelted  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
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foni  houra,  with  a  consumption  of  about  1  ton  of  coke ;  the  quantity  of 
lead  obtained  during  the  same  time  was  from  100  to  120  pigs,  or  from  5 
to  6  tons.  In  addition  to  lead,  the  ores  yielded  from  7  to  10  per  cent. 
of  matte. 

The  slogs,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstancee,  contained  nearly 
2  per  cent,  of  lead ;  when  it  exceeded  3  per  cent,  they  were  re-smelted. 
It  was  fonnd,  by  assay,  that  the  slags  poorest  in  lead  contained  at  least 
10  per  cent  of  ferrous  oxide,  but  that  this  might  be  partially  replaced 
by  lime,  especially  when  fluor-spar  was  added  to  the  charge.  Slags  in 
which  oxide  of  iron  had  been  replaced  by  lime  were,  however,  never  so 
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poor  in  lead  as  those  haying  the  normal  composition,  while  the  amount  of 
that  metal  volatilized  was  consideiablj  increased.  The  proportion  of 
slags  produced  was  from  65  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  ore  smelted,  and  as 
they  flowed  from  the  furnace  they  were  received  into  caat-iron  waggons, 
which  when  full  were  drawn  to  the  waste  heaps  and  tipped. 

The  lead  obtained  from  the  Gastilian  furnace  contained  almost  the 
whole  of  the  silver  originally  present  in  the  ores,  except  the  comparatively 
small  proportion  combined  with  the  mattes  or  retained  in  the  slags.  The 
usual  assay  of  the  mattes  was  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  lead  and  from 
12  to  16  ounces  of  silver  per  ton;  the  amount  of  silver  per  ton  (1,000 
kilos.)  of  lead  varied  from  about  95  to  125  ounces,  since  not  only  do  the 
Pontgibaud  ores  vary  in  their  yield  of  this  metal,  but  other  ores  are 
sometimes  purchased  and  smelted  with  them.  The  whole  of  the  silver 
in  the  mattes,  and  a  portion  of  that  in  the  slags,  was  recovered  during 
subsequent  operations,  but  traces  of  that  metal  are  nevertheless  unavoid- 
ably lost.  According  to  assay,  this  loss  amounted  to  6 '12  dwts.  per  ton 
of  slag,  or  about  0*568  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  contained  in  the 
ores.  A  certain  amoimt  of  silver  was  also  volatilized  with  the  lead,  bat 
what  proportion  was  lost  from  this  cause  could  not  be  easily  determined. 
That  it  was,  however,  very  small  is  probable,  from  the  known  behaviour  of 
silver  in  a  reducing  atmosphere,  and  from  the  low  proportion  of  that  metal 
found  by  assay  in  the  fumes  collected  from  the  flues  and  condensers. 

The  proportion  of  silver  thus  carried  ofi^,  and  subsequently  recovered 
in  all  the  various  processes,  including  cupellation,  amounted  to  only 
0*470  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  contained  in  the  ores. 

The  loss  of  lead  in  smelting  ores  in  the  blast-furnace  amounted  to  17 
per  cent  of  the  quantity  contained  in  them ;  2  per  cent  of  this  was  sub- 
sequently recovered  from  slags  by  re-smelting,  and  about  3|^  per  centw 
from  fumes.  The  actual  loss  in  the  operation  was  consequently  equal  to 
11}  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  indicated  by  assay  as  contained  in 
the  ores. 

The  fume  collected  from  the  flues  was  subsequently  mixed  with  sili- 
ceous ores,  and  fused  in  a  calcining  furnace.  The  fused  mass  thus 
obtained  was  smelted  in  the  blast-furnace  like  ordinary  ores.  The  fume 
and  ore  were  mixed  in  the  following  proportions,  and  charged  into  Hie 
calcining  furnace,  through  the  working-doors,  upon  the  middle  bed. 

Pume  60  parts,  assay  62*7  per  cent  lead. 
Ore      40     „        „      40  0        „  „ 

Each  charge  weighed  2^  tons,  and  five  charges,  or  12}  tons,  could  be 
passed  through  a  furnace  in  twenty-four  hours ;  the  loss  of  weight  expe- 
rienced being  about  15  per  cent.  The  same  number  of  men  were  em- 
ployed as  for  roasting  ore )  the  consumption  of  coal  was  17  per  cent,  and 
of  lime  3  percent,  of  the  weight  of  calcined  stuff. 

The  furnace-mixtures,  for  fume  and  ore,  were  composed  as  fol- 
lows : — 
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KUos. 

Fume  i^d  ore  10,000 

Iron     ^ 1,200 

lameelone    ..  3,500 

Floor-apar 800 

15,000 

Th6][al)oye  quantity  was  smelted  in  the  Castilian  furnace  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  with  a  consumption  of  9  per  cent  of  coke. 

The  quantity  of  fume  annually  collected  was  about  loO  tons,  averaging 
57  per  cent,  of  lead  and  4  ounces  5  dwts.  of  silver  per  ton.  Its  richness 
varied  in  different  parts  of  the  flue,  but  in  general  the  percentage  of  lead 
increased,  while  the  proportion  of  silver  decreased  with  the  distance  from 
the  furnaces.  The  lead  recovered  from  fume  amounted  to  78*57  per 
cent  of  the  quantity  contained  in  it,  as  indicated  by  assay ;  or  3*67  per 
cent  of  the  total  quantity  in  the  ore. 

The  lead  produced  from  the  blast-furnace  required  to  be  softened 
before  desilverization  by  Pattinson's  process.  This  was  effected  by 
exposing  it  at  a  low  red-heat  to  partial  oxidation  in  a  reverberatory 
funiaca 

Losses  of  Lead  and  Stiver. — ^From  100  parts  of  lead  contained  in  the 
ores  treated,  85*75  parts  were  obtained,  either  directly  or  from  fumes  and 
slags,  namely — 

Percent. 
From  ores      .        .  ....    80*04 

From  fumes 8*67 

From  alags 2*04 

85*76 

In  desilverizing  the  lead  by  crystallization  a  loss  of  3*25  per  cent  was 
experienced,  the  total  weight  of  poor  lead  produced  for  sale  being  82*50 
per  cent,  of  the  quantity  contained  in  the  ores.  The  loss  in  desilverizing 
was  distributed  as  f  oUowf 


Percent 

Refining  and  reducing 1*25 

ImproTing  and  reducing        ....      2*00 

8-25 

The  loss  of  lead  in  the  three  principal  divisions  of  the  Pontgibaud 
process  was  therefore — 

Percent 

In  roaeting 2*50 

In  smelting 1175 

In  desilverizing 8*25 

17-50 

The  percentage  losses  on  the  total  quantity  of  silver  obtained  from 
the  ore 
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Percent 

In  slags 0*668 

In  market  lead 0*533 


1-101^ 


By  the  processes  employed  when  the  Castilian  furnace  was  in  opera- 
tion the  annual  production  of  silver  is  from  3|  to  4  per  cent,  in  excess 
of  that  indicated  by  assay  of  the  ores  treated. 

Of  100  parts  of  silver  produced 

98*82  were  obtained  direct  from  the  ores, 
0*64  ,,  from  the  slags,  J 

0*54  ,,  from  the  fumes. 

The  quantities  of  lead  and  silver  produced  at  the  Pontgibaud  smelting 
works  (from  local  and  purchased  ores)  for  the  year  1880  were  as  follow  : — 

Lead 1,424  tons. 

Silver 174,012  ounces. 

The  Castilian  furnace  has  now,  for  some  time,  been  replaced  at 
Pontgibaud  by  the  water-jacket  furnace,  figs.  187,  188,  described  at  pp. 
618, 619,  as  being  employed  at  Coueron*  These  new  furnaces,  in  a  given 
time,  get  through  a  larger  amount  of  material  than  the  old  ones,  with 
only  a  slightly  increased  expenditure  of  fueL  The  action  of  the  water- 
jacket  furnace  is  continuous,  so  that  there  is  no  loss  of  time,  and  the 
expense  of  repairs  is  much  reduced.  The  calcination  and  fluxing  of  the 
ores  at  these  works  previous  to  smelting  are  conducted  as  formerly,  the 
furnace- mixtures  being  exactly  similar  to  those  used  in  the  Castilian 
furnace — ^the  general  routine  of  the  operations  in  the  establishment 
remaining  unchanged,  except  that  the  separation  of  silver  from  lead  is 
now  effected  by  zinc 

Treatment  of  Siligeoub  Ores  at  CouMron. — ^This  treatment  compre- 
hends two  distinct  operations :  ^ — 

a.  Calcination  in  the  reverberatory  furnace. 

h.  Eeduction  in  the  blast-furnace,  with  lime  and  basic  silicates  of  iron 
as  fluxes. 

a.  Calcination. — ^The  reverberatory  furnace  employed  for  this  purpose 
is  similar  in  form  and  dimensions  to  that  represented  in  figs.  181,  182, 
183,  p.  691,  592 ;  the  only  difference  in  the  two  being  that  the  furnace 
used  for  roasting  has  no  tapping-pot,  and  has  the  bottom  filled  with 
black  slag,  level  with  the  working  doors,  so  as  to  form  a  flat  hearth  on 
which  the  charge  may  be  uniformly  spread  and  exposed  to  the  fire.  The 
ores  roasted  in  this  furnace  contain  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  lead,  with 
variable  proportions  of  silica.  They  are  worked  in  charges  of  1,400  kilos. » 
or  about  28  cwts.,  each. 

^  Ai  indicated  by  the  assay  of  slags  and  market  lead ;  the  actual  production  was 
slightly  hi  excess  of  that  found  by  the  assay  of  ores. 

^  This  method  of  treating  lead  ores  was  introduced  at  CouSron  by  the  late  Mr. 
William  Hutchison. 


«■■  ■■■  ■     •■  h,aggtrvw&m^^w^^^^m 
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Each  charge  is  placed  ready  in  the  hopper  above  the  furnace  in  order 
that  it  may  be  let  down  when  required,  without  loss  of  time.  Ores  which 
are  not  sufficiently  small  are  ground,  and  sifted  through  sieves  with 
meshes  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  interior  of  the  furnace  being  red  hot,  the  charge  is  introduced 
and  at  once  spread  evenly  over  the  hearth;  the  damper  having  been 
previously  run  down  to  the  lowest  point  so  as  to  reduce  the  draughty  and 
thereby  prevent  mechanical  loss  of  fine  ore.  The  working-doors  are 
now  closed,  and  the  charge  is  left  undisturbed  until  decrepitation  has 
entirely  ceased  and  the  ore  has  become  partially  red  hot.  It  is  then 
carefully  rabbled,  so  as  to  expose  the  under  parts  to  the  heat,  and  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  is  turned  with  paddles.  In  about  an  hour  the  charge 
will  have  acquired  a  uniform  dull-red  heat.  More  air  is  then  admitted 
by  partially  opening  the  fire-door  and  the  two  working-doors  nearest  the 
bridga  Hie  damper  is  at  the  same  time  so  adjusted  as  to  afford  only 
sufficient  draught  for  the  free  escape  of  sulphurous  fumes.  The  charge 
is  turned  or  rabbled  at  intervals  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  so  as  to 
expose  fresh  surfaces  to  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  air,  and,  by  that 
means,  to  convert  the  sulphides  into  oxides  and  sulphates  with  evolution 
of  sulphurous  anhydride. 

The  partial  opening  of  the  doors  for  the  admission  of  air  has  the 
effect  of  cooling  the  charge  below  the  temperature  requisite  for  oxidation, 
and  in  order  to  maintain  it  at  the  proper  dull-red  heat^  it  is  necessary 
to  close,  from  time  to  time,  all  the  doors,  and  to  throw  a  few  shovelsful 
of  fuel  on  the  fire.  The  fuel  preferred  at  this  stage  of  the  process  is 
cinders,  since  in  burning  they  yield  but  little  flame  ;  care  must,  however, 
be  taken  not  to  raise  the  heat  beyond  the  proper  point,  or  it  will  cause 
the  ore  to  clot,  thereby  rendering  its  subsequent  desidphurization,  within 
a  reasonable  time,  impossible.  Whenever  it  evinces  a  tendency  to  soften, 
the  doors  are  at  once  opened  and  the  damper  is  raised,  until  the  charge 
has  cooled  to  the  proper  temperature. 

The  alternate  heating  and  cooling  of  the  charge  is  repeated  at  frequent 
intervals  during  the  entire  process,  and  in  such  a  way  that,  while  furnished 
with  a  plentiful  supply  of  air,  it  is  maintained,  as  nearly  as  possible,  at  a 
dull-red  heat  without  clotting.  The  ore  is  raked  and  turned  at  regularly 
recurring  intervals,  until  at  the  end  of  six  hours  it  contains  a  sufficient 
amount  of  oxide  and  sulphate  of  lead  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  remaining  sulphide  of  lead  during  the  subsequent 
stage  of  agglomeration.  Six  hours  are  generally  found  to  be  sufficient  to 
determine  the  necessary  desulphurization  of  ordinary  ores.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time  the  heat  is  considerably  increased  in  order  to  effect  the 
agglomeration  of  the  charge  and  to  give  it  the  cohesion  necessary  for  passing 
through  the  blast-furnace.  The  grate  is  therefore  cleaned  from  clinker, 
the  damper  drawn  up,  and  fresh  coals  put  on  until  a  good  fire  is  obtained. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  increasing  temperature  the  charge  soon  begins 
to  soften,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  constantly  raked,  turned  with  the 
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paddle,  and  advanced  tovaida  the  bridge.     In  proporfion  as  it  melts  it  is 
ntked  through  one  of  the  workiDg-doora  upon  the  floor  of  the  furnace- 


A 


Jig.  ItT.— W>teT-f  ukat  ITuiiuca,  Coatran  ;  Tirtiaal  Mastiao. 

house.     At  Ae  expiration  of  ahout  two  hours  the  whole  of  the  charge 
will  have  become  agglomerated,  and  is  withdrawn.     A  fresh  charge  ii 
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now  let  down  from  the  hopper,  spread  evenly  over  the  sole  as  before,  and 
the  operation  of  roasting  is  repeated.  In  this  way  three  charges  of  1,400 
kilosL  each  are  worked  in  twenty-four  hours ;  two  men  are  employed  per 
shift  of  twelve  hours,  and  the  consumption  of  coal  amounts  to  22  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  raw  ore  treated. 

b,  BeducHon  of  Calcined  Ores  and  Grey  Slags. — ^The  form  and  anange- 
ment  of  the  blast-furnace  employed  at  CouSron  will  be  understood  from 
the  woodcuts,  figs.  187  and  188 ;  of  which  the  first  is  a  vertical  section 
through  the  fore-hearth,  and  the  second  a  horizontal  section  through  the 
tuyers,  but  without  the  slag-lip,  l.  It  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
ordinary  Castilian  furnace,  and  is  charged  at  the  top ;  the  brickwork  of 
the  lower  portion  of  the  furnace,  which  is  usually  burnt  through  very 
rapidly,  being  replaced,  to  a  height  of  about  3  feet,  by  an  annular  cylin- 
der of  iron.  A,  kept  cool  by  the  circulation  through  it  of  a  constant 
stream  of  water.  The  whole  of'  the  upper  part,  B,  is  cased  with  strong 
sheet-iron,  riveted  together  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  fume. 


Fig.  188.— Water>Jabket  Fumaoa^  CouSron ;  horisontal  seotion. 

The  body,  A,  is  either  made  of  cast-iron  in  one  piece,  with  five 
tuyers,  c^  equidistant  from  one  another,  and  converging  towards  the 
vertical  axis  of  the  furnace,  or  of  ^inch  boiler-plate.  The  number  of 
tuyers,  and  their  position,  are  matters  of  importance  as  affecting  the 
working  of  the  furnace.  Were  fewer  tuyers  employed,  and  were  they 
placed  farther  from  the  breast,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  cooling  effect 
of  the  water  in  front  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  regular  descent  of  the 
charge.  In  this  furnace  as  much  as  25  to  30  tons  of  stuff  are  smelted  in 
twenty-four  hours,  the  slags  being  reduced  at  the  same  time  to  a  yield  of 
}  to  ^  per  cent  of  lead. 

In  making  the  hollow  jacket,  A,  it  is  important  not  oidy  that  the 
tuyers  should  be  equidistant  from  one  another  and  converging  towards 
the  central  axis  of  the  furnace,  but  also  that  they  should  be  perfectly 
round,  and  have  their  axes  placed  horizontally.  During  the  working  of 
this  apparatus  attention  must  be  paid  to  keeping  up  a  regular  supply  of 
cold  water. 

The  arrangement  shown  in  dotted  lines  on  the  vertical  section,  fig.  187 
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is  the  most  conyenient  for  the  escape  of  the  warm  water,  since  it  enables 
the  workmen  to  see  at  a  glance  the  quantity  and  temperature  of  the  water 
as  it  flows  from  the  outlet-pipes,  d^  and  faUis  into  a  funnel,  e,  placed 
beneath  and  in  connection  with  a  drain.  On  the  side  opposite  that 
from  which  the  warm  water  escapes  an  inlet-pipe  is  fixed,  which  conducts 
cold  water  to  the  bottom  of  the  jacket ;  this  pipe  is  about  1^  inch  ia 
diameter,  and  is  provided  with  a  tap  to  regulate  the  supply. 

The  sheet-iron  hood,/,  shown  in  ^^.  187,  is  placed  over  the  fore- 
hearth,  g^  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  fume  which  escapes  from 
the  breast,  and  might  injuriously  affect  the  health  of  the  chaiger  work* 
ing  on  the  top.  This  hood  is  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
work  at  the  fore-hearth,  since,  when  necessary,  it  can  be  pulled  up  on  its 
hinges  out  of  the  way  of  the  workmen  by  a  chain,  h^  and  pulley,  %  ; 
the  iron  cylinder  with  five  tuyers  can  be  adapted  to  th&  ordinary 
furnace,  charged  at  the  side  or  back  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  never- 
theless thought  that  this  system  of  charging  on  the  top  through  the 
iron  cylinder,  C,  closed  by  the  cover  K,  is  to  be  preferred  for  lead 
furnaces  to  the  old  plan,  as  preventing,  to  a  great  extent,  the  entrance  of 
atmospheric  air  into  the  flue.  The  products  of  combustion,  &c,  escape 
by  the  flue,  L,  and  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  D,  is  cut  out  of  a  mass  of 
brasque,  E,  in  the  usual  way. 

The  adoption  of  the  water-jacket  has  led,  at  Coueron,  to  a  consider- 
able saving  in  repairs,  bricks,  clay,  iron,  and  wages.  The  most  important 
economy,  however,  is  in  smelter^s  wages.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
time  required  at  the  old  furnaces  to  patch  up  the  sides  is  now  entirely 
employed  in  smelting,  a  proportionately  larger  quantity  of  stuff  is 
worked  through.  The  greater  regularity  in  the  working  of  this  furnace 
has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  slags  poorer  than  they  were  formerly. 
There  is,  therefore,  not  only  a  saving  of  lead  from  this  source,  but  also  a 
reduction  of  cost  consequent  on  there  being  no  rich  slags  to  re-work. 

The  quantity  of  siliceous  ores  smelted  at  Coub'ron  being  relatively 
small,  it  is  more  convenient  and  economical  to  mix  them  with  grey  slf^ 
fume,  &c,  than  to  treat  them  alone.  The  following  is  the  usual  com- 
position of  the  mixture  smelted : — 

Kiloa. 
Grey  sUigB  from  reverberatory  fumaoes        •    10,000 

Calcmed  ore 2,000 

Agglomerated  fume 2,000 

Iron  slags 3,000 

17,000 

Before  lighting  this  furnace  the  iron  casing  is  filled  with  water  by 
opening  the  cock  at  the  back,  and  a  small  fire  only  is  at  first  made,  with 
wood  and  coke,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  and  heating  the  bottom,  E. 
This  fire  is  kept  up  until  the  bottom  becomes  perfectly  dry  and  is  suffi- 
ciently hot  to  prevent  the  first  slags  from  setting  and  reducing  the 
capacity  of  the  breast-pan.     Coke  is  now  charged  at  frequent  intervals, 
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until  the  furnace  contains  a  mass  of  burning  fuel  to  a  height  of  3  feet 
above  the  tuyers. 

The  natural  draught  is  at  first  sufficient  to  carry  on  combustion,  but 
when  the  mass  has  become  thoroughly  ignited  a  light  blast  is  introduced 
through  the  tuyers.  Before  turning  on,  however,  the  blast  from  the  fan, 
the  fore-breast  is  cleaned  out,  and  some  burning  coke  is  pulled  forward 
to  the  level  of  the  lip,  I ;  this  is  covered  with  a  shovelful  of  cinders,  and 
the  opening  closed  by  stiff  clay.  A  hole  is  made  with  a  pointed  bar 
between  the  cinders  and  the  clay,  so  as  to  allow  a  jet  of  flame  to  escape 
for  the  purpose  of  heating  the  fore-breast  and  preventing  the  first  outflow 
of  slag  from  adhering  to  the  front  After  a  few  minutes  this  flame  is 
stopped  by  putting  a  lump  of  coke  before  the  hole,  together  with  two  or 
three  shovelsful  of  cinders.  Should  these  not  suffice,  some  clay  is  pressed 
down  on  the  cinders  to  increase  their  cohesion.  The  tap-hole  is  likewise 
left  open  for  a  short  time  after  the  blast  has  been  turned  on,  and  is 
afterwards  closed  with  stiff  clay. 

The  furnace  is  at  first  charged  with  slag  only,  until  fused  slag  begins 
to  appear  before  the  tuyers.  The  charging  of  the  furnace  mixture,  alter- 
nately with  the  requisite  proportion  of  coke,  is  then  begun  and  sub- 
sequently continued  with  but  little  interruption,  until  the  furnace  has 
become  filled  to  the  height  of  the  hopper,  C,  below  which  the  charge  must 
not  be  allowed  to  sink.  The  mixture  to  be  smelted  is  introduced  equally 
all  round  and  against  the  sides  in  such  a  way  that  a  depression  is  left  in 
the  middle  after  each  charge  for  the  reception  of  coke.  From  the  moment 
the  charge  has  attained  a  proper  height  in  the  furnace,  the  blast  is  increased 
to  its  full  force,  the  tuyers  being  worked  with  a  very  short  nose  of  slag, 
and  kept  constantly  bright. 

Ihiring  the  heating-up  of  the  furnace  the  water  in  the  iron  casing 
becomes  hot^  and  must  be  constantly  renewed  by  the  regular  admission 
of  cold  water  through  the  feed-tap.  This  supply  is  so  adjusted  that 
its  temperature  at  the  outflow  may  be  always  under  the  boiling-point, 
or  about  80*  C. ;  but  comparatively  little  water  is  required  after  the 
slag  has  come  down,  since  a  crust  of  the  latter  adheres  to  the  sides  and 
interposes  a  layer  of  nob-conducting  material  between  the  iron  and  the 
fuel  in  the  furnace. 

The  fused  products  in  their  descent  collect  in  the  cavity,  D,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace,  formed  of  brasque,  and  arrange  themselves  ac- 
cording to  their  specific  gravities.  Lead  being  the  heavier,  sinks  to  the 
bottom,  whilst  the  supernatant  slag  flows  out  through  the  opening  made 
with  a  bar  in  the  stopping  of  the  fore-breast,  and  thence  over  the  lip,  Z, 
into  the  cast-iron  waggon,  F.  These  waggons  axe  made  to  run  either  on 
cast-iron  plates  or  on  a  railway  to  a  distance  from  the  furnace,  where,  on 
cooling,  the  slag  is  tipped  out  and  examined  for  lead  previous  to  being 
thrown  away. 

The  flow  of  slag  from  the  furnace  now  becomes  continuous,  or  nearly 
so,  being  only  checked  by  the  gradual  cooling  of  the  stream  as  it  runs 
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over  the  lip^  The  solidified  dlag  is,  however,  from  time  to  time  detached 
with  a  slice,  and  its  flow  maintained  unchecked  until  it  is  found,  by 
sounding,  that  the  lead  in  the  bteast-pan  has  risen  nearly  to  the  leyel  of 
the  lip.  A  bar  is  then  forced  into  the  tap-hole  for  the  purpose  of  break- 
ing the  clay  stopping  and  drawing  off  the  lead  into  a  pot  sunk  in  the  floor. 
At  the  same  time  the  slag-opening  in  the  breast  is  temporarily  stopped 
with  ashes  or  clay  to  prevent  the  blast  from  escaping  on  the  lowering  of 
the  slag-level,  which  follows  the  tapping  of  the  lead. 

As  soon  as  slag  begins  to  make  its  appeaiance  the  tap-hole  is  im- 
mediately stopped,  either  by  an  iron  bar  or  by  a  plug  of  clay  stuck  on 
the  end  of  a  pole  and  adroitly  wedged  into  the  aperture,  while  the  lead 
collected  in  the  pot,  after  having  been  cleaned  and  skimmed,  is  laded  into 
pig-moulds.  For  a  short  time  after  tapping,  the  wind  is  shut  off,  the  foie- 
breast  is  opened,  and  the  bottom  cleaned  from  any  lumps  of  slag,  which, 
if  allowed  to  remain,  would  interfere  with  the  working  of  the  furnace. 
This  cleaning-out  having  been  accomplished,  in  a  few  minutes  the  breast 
is  again  closed  with  clay  and  cinders,  and  the  blast  is  turned  on  as  before. 
Shortly  afterwards,  as  the  slag  rises  above  the  level  of  the  outflow,  a  hole 
for  its  escape  is  again  made  in  the  breast  by  an  iron  bar. 

It  is  observed  that  this  furnace  generally  works  faster  and  better  for 
some  time  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  unf used  matters  accumulated  on 
the  hearth  bottom ;  but  these  are  not  generally  cleaned  out  after  every 
tapping,  unless  the  furnace  is  driving  slowly ;  two  or  three  cleanings  per 
shift  are  usually  sufficient,  but  this  depends  on  the  working  of  the  furnace 
and  the  nature  of  the  material  smelted.  The  number  of  lead  tappings 
per  day  depends  on  the  size  of  the  breast-pan  and  on  the  richness  of  the 
matters  treated.  Ordinarily,  four  or  five  tappings,  each  of  16  to  20  pigs, 
are  made  per  shift  of  twelve  houra 

The  average  quantity  of  stuff  smelted  in  twenty-four  hours  is  from  22 
to  25  tons,  which  can  be  increased  to  30  tons  with  free-running  slags.  A 
smelting  campaign  lasts  three  months  without  interruption,  and  would 
probably  last  six,  or  even  twelve  months,  were  the  supply  of  ore  un- 
limited. Attention  and  experience  on  the  part  of  the  smelter  are  re- 
quired to  avoid  mishaps,  and  to  prevent  a  premature  stoppage  of  the 
furnace.  In  any  case,  there  is  no  necessity  to  stop  for  ordinary  repairs, 
as  in  the  case  of  CastiHan  furnaces  built  entirely  of  brick. 

The  consumption  of  gas-coke  of  inferior  quality  is  10  per  cent  of  the 
furnace  mixture.  Ko  iron  is  added,  and  no  matte  is  obtained.  A  little 
iron  is  reduced  in  the  furnace  from  the  iron  slags  employed  as  flux,  and 
perhaps  this  accounts  for  the  poorness  of  the  slags  produced,  which  very 
seldom  exceed  ^  per  cent,  for  lead.  The  slags  are  sometimes  so  highly 
basic  that  it  is  necessary  to  add  sand  to  the  mixture  in  order  to  render  it 
sufficiently  fusible,  and  to  prevent  the  furnace  from  gobbing.  The  most 
fusible  slags  contain  about  30  per  cent  of  silica.  The  ni^nber  of  men 
employed  at  this  furnace  is  five,  and  the  loss  of  lead,  exclusive  of  fume 
collected  in  the  flues,  is  6  per  cent.    It  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
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fmnace  is  connected  with  long  flues  and  condensers  for  the  condensation 
of  lead  fames. 

Furnaces  of  this  class  are,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  tap-hole,  now 
generaUy  provided  with  a  "syphon-tap,"  a  contrivance  by  which  the 
molten  lead  rises  through  an  oblique  channel  to  the  bottom  of  a  reser- 
voir in  which  it  rises  to  the  same  level  as  that  which  it  occupies  in 
the  furnace.  A3  the  lead  accumulates  in  this  basin  it  is  laded  into 
moulds,  while  the  slags  flow  constantly  off  through  an  entirely  different 
orifice. 

Lbad-Smbltino  in  CoLORAPa^  Ores. — ^The  material  treated  at 
Leadville,  Colorado,  consists  of  argentiferous  lead  ores,  which  are  locally 
divided  into  two  general  classes,  namely,  sand  earboncUea  and  hard 
earhonaies.  The  first  consists  of  loose  sandy  masses  of  lead  carbonate 
containing  chloride  of  silver,  while  the  second  are  a  porous  siliceous 
material  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  hydrated  oxides  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese, associated  with  lead  carbonate  and  silver  chloride;  sometimes 
containing  considerable  quantities  of  unaltered  argentiferous  galena. 
With  the  exception  of  mechanical  mixtures  of  clay,  limonite,  and  silica, 
they  contain  but  few  foreign  ingredients.  Pyromorphite  and  anglesite 
are  usually  present  in  small  quantities,  as  are  also  oxidized  compounds  of 
copper,  arsenic,  and  antimony.  Ores  rich  in  manganese  are  usually  poor 
in  idlver. 

The  galena  is  frequently  covered  by  a  coating  of  lead  carbonate, 
indicating  the  conversion  of  the  sulphide,  first  into  sulphate,  and  subse- 
quently into  carbonate.  Bismuth  and  vanadium  occur  in  the  ores  from 
a  few  of  the  Leadville  mines.  In  addition  to  chloride  of  silver,  the 
oxidized  ores  contain  silver  in  combination  with  iodine  and  bromine. 
Large  masses  of  homsilver  are  occasionally  found,  and  on  various  occa- 
sions several  tons  of  ore  have  been  taken  from  the  B.  E.  Lee  Mine  assay- 
ing from  8,000  to  15,000  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  and  almost  entirely 
free  from  lead.  The  Leadville  ores  usuaUy  contain  so  small  a  proportion 
of  gold  that  its  presence  can  only  be  discovered  by  an  examination  of 
the  silver  obtained,  but  not  in  the  ore  itself.  Li  1880  the  daily  output 
of  the  several  mines  was  between  700  and  800  tons  of  ore. 

Fuel  and  Muxes. — ^The  fuel  employed  is  coke  and  pine  charcoal,  but 
before  the  opening  of  the  railway  coke  had  to  be  brought  over  distances 
varying  ^m  30  to  150  miles  by  ox  or  mule  teams,  and  charcoal  was 
consequently  more  generally  used  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  The 
coke  employed  is  made  from  coal  of  Upper  Cretaceous  age,  containing 
from  9j^  to  22  per  cent,  of  ash,  and  Ib  brought  from  South  Park  by  the 
Denver,  South  Park,  and  Pacific  Bailroad,  or  from  £1  Moro  by  the 
Denver  and  Bio  Qrande  Bailroad.    Coke  from  Pennsylvania  is  also  used. 

^  For  more  detailed  information  on  this  subject  the  reader  should  consult  an  article 
on  'Lead-Smeltinff  at  Leadville/  by  S.  F.  Emmons,  in  'Precious  Metal  Deposits  of  the 
United  States,'  Washington,  1886.  In  this  pai>er,  from  which  the  illustrations  and 
data  here  given  have  been  principally  derived,  the  author  acknowledges  great  obliga- 
^ODt  to  an  unpublished  repent  by  Mr.  A.  Qnyard. 
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The  fluxes  used  are  limestone,  hsBinatite,  and  limonite.  The  lime- 
stone, which  is  of  Cretaceous  age,  is  brought  from  Cafion  City,  a  distance 
of  117  miles  by  rail,  while  the  hematite  and  limonite  are  obtained  from 
local  mines,  and  contain  small  quantities  of  silver.  In  many  cases  the 
ores  themselves  are  so  ferruginous  as  to  require  a  very  smcdl  addition 
only  of  iron  oxide.  According  to  Mr.  Guyard,  the  average  proportion  of 
flux  employed  at  eight  principal  smelting-works  in  the  district  in  the 
year  1880  was  33*8  parts  to  100  parts  of  ore. 

Furruues, — ^Blast-furnaces  are  exclusively  employed  at  Leadville,  and 
of  these  two  varieties  were  in  use  during  the  year  1880,  the  one  present- 
ing a  circular  horizontal  cross  section,  sometimes  called  the  Pilz  furnace, 
while  the  other  is  a  modification  of  the  Bachette  furnace,  and  is  rectan- 
gular. In  1882  the  rectangular  furnace  had  entirely  superseded  the 
former.  The  circular  section,  although  possessing  advantages  with  regard 
to  the  regularity  of  the  descent  of  the  charges,  is  more  expensive  in 
construction,  while  the  diameter  of  the  hearth  is  limited  by  the  strength 
of  the  blast  employed. 

With  ordinary  blowing-appliances,  a  circular  furnace  can  only  be 
successfully  worked  when  of  very  moderate  dimensions.  The  rectangular 
furnace,  on  the  contrary,  can  be  constructed  with  a  width  at  the  tuyers 
commensurate  with  the  strength  of  the  blast,  while  the  production  may 
be  increased  by  extending  the  length  of  the  cross  section.  In  lead- 
smelting,  it  is  undesirable  to  employ  the  high-pressure  blast  required  by 
a  circular  furnace  of  large  diameter,  since  the  resulting  high  temperature 
would  promote  the  production  of  metallic  fumes,  which  are  never  per- 
fectly recovered. 

The  rectangular  and  circular  furnaces  at  Leadville  are  both  con- 
structed on  the  same  general  plan  with  regard  to  height^  method  of 
siipport,  water-jacket)  &c.,  but  their  dimensions  differ  very  considerably, 
since  their  smelting  capacity  in  the  twenty-four  hours  varies  from  15  to 
40  tons.  Fig.  189  represents,  in  elevation,  the  rectangular  furnace 
employed  at  Leadville,  drawn  to  a  scale  of  9  feet  to  the  inch.  Fig.  191 
is  the  same  furnace  in  horizontal  section  at  the  level  of  the  tuyers; 
fig.  190  shows  a  vertical  section  on  its  larger  diameter;  and  fig.  192  a 
horizontal  section  at  the  height  of  the  charging-door.  The  stack  of 
refractory  masonry,  a,  rests  upon  a  cast-iron  plate,  5,  supported  upon 
pillars,  c,  in  order  that  no  unnecessary  weight  may  rest  upon  the  bottom 
portions  of  the  structure.  The  sides  and  ends  of  the  hearth  for  some 
distance  above  and  below  the  tuyers  are  water-jackets,  <2,  formed  in 
sections,  and  constructed  either  of  cast-iron,  wrought-iroui  or  steel.  In 
the  furnace  of  which  an  illustration  is  given  the  water-jackets  are  twelve 
in  number,  firmly  bolted  together  and  provided  with  openings  for  the 
introduction  of  the  tuyers,  e.  A  cold-water  pipe  runs  around  the 
furnace  above  the  water-jackets,  and  water  is  admitted  into  each  by 
a  suitable  tap ;  outlets  for  the  heated  water,  and  gutters  for  its  removal 
are  also  provided.     The  interval  between  the  water-jackets  and  the  cast- 
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iron  plate,  b,  T?hich  supports  the  shaft  of  the  furnace,  is  filled  with  brick- 
work, which,  in  case  of  necessity,  can  be  easily  removed.     The  lower 


Fig.  189,— Elevation. 


Fig.  190.— Vertio&l  Bectton. 


Fig.  191.— Soctton  on  O,  D.  Fig.  198.— SMtion  on  B,  F. 

Beotangular  Fnmaoo,  Leadvllle, 

ends  of  the  water-jackets  rest  upon  the  hearth,  /,  which  consists  of 
cast-iron  plates  bolted  together  and  lined  either  with  fire-bricks  or 
brasqne,  which  is  locally  known  as  "steep.'^    The  usual  form  of  the 

2  B 
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bottom,  g^  is  shown  in  the  illustrations,  but  this  may  be  modified  accord- 
ing to  the  working  of  the  furnace  without  involring  any  change  in  the 
casing  of  iron  plates.  The  hearth-plates  enclose  the  lead-well,  7i,  and  the 
channel,  t.  The  melted  lead,  rising  through  the  oblique  passage^  t,  fig. 
189,  to  the  same  level  which  it  occupies  in  the  furnace,  can  be  lad^ 
into  moulds  at  leisure  from  the  lead-well,  h  (fig.  191),  without  the  inter- 
ruption to  the  work  incident  to  the  old  method  of  tapping  at  intervals. 

At  the  end  of  the  furnace,  just  above  the  hearth,  an  opening  is  left  in 
the  water-jacket  for  tapping-off  the  slag.  This  is  stopped  with  day, 
which  can  be  pierced  when  required,  allowing  the  slag  to  run  off  through 
the  gutter,  X;,  into  a  slag-bogie  placed  beneath  for  its  reception.  A  hood, 
?,  is  generally  placed  over  the  tapping-hole  to  carry  off  any  metallic 
fumes  which  may  be  given  off  during  the  operation.  The  number  of 
tuyers  varies  with  the  dimensions  of  the  furnace,  but  a  tuyer  is  always 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  hearth  opposite  the  slag-tap.  Sometimes 
a  tuyer  is  also  introduced  above  it,  but  this  is  somewhat  in  the  way, 
and  is  consequently  often  omitted.  A  slide,  m,  at  the  elbow  of  the 
nozzle,  admits  of  looking  into  the  interior  of  the  furnace,  and  the  intro> 
duction,  when  necessary,  of  a  small  iron  bar.  The  tuyers  are  connected 
to  the  blast-pipes,  when  cold-blast  is  employed,  by  canvas  hose,  n,  the 
flexibility  of  which  admits  of  their  adjustment  or  removal  when  required. 
The  feed-openings,  o,  on  the  upper  floor,  are  closed  by  counterpoised 
doors,  p.  The  furnace  terminates  in  a  short  chimney,  g,  and  may,  in 
case  of  need,  be  worked  without  the  dust-chambers,  with  which  it  com- 
municates by  the  flue,  r. 

As  an  example  of  furnaces  of  this  description  recently  erected  those 
of  Eddy,  James,  and  Grants  built  at  Denver  in  1882,  may  be  cited.^ 
There  are  eight  of  these  furnaces  of  the  same  pattern  and  size,  of  which 
the  height  to  the  charging-floor  is  18  feet.  Their  diameters  3  feet 
below  this  point  are  60  x  102  inches ;  at  the  top  of  the  jackets  48  x  92^ 
inches,  and  at  the  tuyer  level  36  x  80|  inches.  The  smelting-capacity  of 
each  is  about  30  tons  per  twenty-four  hours.  Each  furnace  has  ten 
tuyers,  four  on  each  side,  and  one  at  each  end.  The  fumes  and  waste 
gases  are  drawn  from  them,  a  little  below  the  charging-floor,  into  large 
dust-chambers  connected  with  a  high  stack.  The  blowing-apparatus 
employed  at  Leadville  is  usually  Baker's  rotary  blowing-engine,  although 
at  one  establishment  a  Boots'  blower  is  used. 

Smdting, — ^The  furnace  is  first  dried  by  a  slow  fire  of  wood  or  char- 
coal, and,  when  dry,  the  fire  is  allowed  to  bum  out  and  the  brickwork 
left  to  cooL  The  hearth  is  then  lined  with  brasque  in  the  usual  way, 
the  dam  and  syphon-tap  being  frequently  lined  with  fire-clay  only.  The 
shaft  is  filled  to  the  height  of  the  feed-door  with  charc<^,  the  tuyer- 
holes  and  tap-hole  being  left  open  to  create  a  draught,  and  the  whole 
gradually  becomes  incandescent  to  the  throat    The  blast  is  then  gradually 

1  *  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal/  xxr.,  p.  163. 
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tnmed  on;  the  tnyer-holes  in  the  wateivjackets,  with  the  exception  of 
either  two  or  fonr,  are  stopped  with  clay,  and  the  canvas  hose  of  the 
corresponding  tuyere  tied  with  string.  Tuyers  are  inserted  in  the  holes 
left  open,  the  tymp  is  set  in  its  place,  and  the  blast  turned  on  at  full 
pressure.  A  long  jet  of  flame  now  issues  from  the  syphon-tap,  and  the 
Uast  is  steadily  kept  up  until  the  lead-well  has  become  thoroughly  red 
hot.  The  remaining  tuyer-holes  are  afterwards  opened  and  the  blast 
admitted  at  the  normal  pressure ;  the  hearth  is  now  ready  for  filling. 

Pigs  of  aigentiferous  lead,  kept  in  reserve  for  this  purpose,  varying  in 
amount  from  4  to  12  tons,  in  accordance  with  the  capacity  of  the  furnace, 
are  now  introduced,  together  with  additional  fuel,  the  proportion  being 
about  U  lbs.  of  charcoal  to  100  lbs.  of  lead.  From  100  to  150  bushels 
of  charcoal,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  furnace,  are  consumed  during 
the  blowing-in ;  when  the  lead  makes  its  appearance  in  the  well  it  is 
covered  with  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal,  and  the  furnace  is  ready  for 
work. 

Old  slags  are  first  thrown  into  the  furnace,  which  is  not  in  a  condi- 
tion for  charging  until  these  have  become  perfectly  liquid.  The  tap-hole 
in  the  tymp  is  opened  from  time  to  time,  and  the  regular  chai^ging  begins 
only  when  the  slags  are  found  to  flow  freely.  In  charging,  the  ores, 
slags,  and  fluxes  are  mixed  together,  and  are  deposited  next  the  walls, 
while  the  fuel  is  thrown  into  the  depression  left  in  the  centre.  The 
tapping  of  slags  begins  as  soon  as  the  furnace  gets  into  regular  operation, 
and  usually  takes  place  at  intervals  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  although 
in  a  few  works  the  system  of  a  continuous  flow  is  adopted.  From  time 
to  time  the  metal  is  dipped  from  the  lead-well  in  wrought-iron  ladles,  and 
is  poured  into  moulds.  The  pig  lead,  or  base  Jmllion,  carries  from  100 
to  250  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  of  2,000  Iba,  and  from  0*25  to  4  ounces 
of  gold. 

The  length  of  a  run  is  seldom  less  than  three  weeks,  and  sometimes 
extends  over  as  long  as  thirteen  months.  According  to  Mr.  Guyard,  the 
average  consumption  of  fuel  is  32*83  per  cent  of  the  ore  worked,  or  23*6 
per  cent,  of  the  mixture  put  through  the  furnace.  Of  the  lead  present 
in  the  ores  88  per  cent,  is  obtained  in  the  metallic  state,  the  remainder 
going  into  the  slags  or  escaping  into  the  stack.  Each  unit  of  lead  pro- 
duced necessitates  the  expenditure  of  1^  unit  of  fuel,  and  the  cost  of 
smelting  varies  from  $12  to  $18  per  ton  (2,000  Iba)  of  ore  treated. 

The  ''  base  bullion  "  produced  in  Colorado  is  forwarded  to  the  Eastern 
States,  where  it  is  treated  for  the  silver  and  gold  which  it  contains. 

HoBNO  BE  Gran  Tmo,  or  Pavo. — ^This  furnace,  which  is  used  in  some 
parts  of  Spain,  and  particularly  in  the  district  of  Cartagena,  for  smelting 
poor  carbonates  of  lead,  h&  a  barrel-shaped  slag-hearth,  which,  instead 
of  being  supplied  with  blast  by  a  fan  or  blower,  is  worked  by  a  strong 
draught  obtained  by  the  aid  of  a  chimney  of  about  45  feet  in  height. 
This  is  connected  with  the  furnace  by  an  inclined  flue  at  the  top,  while 
the  air  enters  through  six  horizontal  tuyers,  of  refractory  clay,  arranged 
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radially  around  it  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  hearth,  which  is  formed 
of  brasque  in  the  usual  way.  Coke  is  the  fuel  employed,  and  the  ores 
treated  commonly  yield,  by  assay,  about  12  per  cent  of  lead;  the  average 
production  of  metal  is  from  8  to  9  per  cent,  and  the  consumption  of  fuel 
from  30  to  32  cwts.  per  ton  of  lead  obtained. 

The  methods  of  treating  lead  ores  in  the  blast-furnace,  and  the  foim 
and  dimensions  of  the  furnaces  employed,  vary  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  ores  and  the  description  of  the  fuel  available,  and  admit  of 
almost  endless  modification.  In  this  country,  where  the  ores  treated  are 
delivered  to  the  smelter  in  a  concentrated  state,  and  where  fuel  is  com- 
paratively cheap,  the  blast-furnace  has,  until  lately,  been  seldom  employed, 
except  for  the  reduction  of  slags  and  other  furnace  products. 

Smeltino  in  Shallow  .Hearths. 

Baokwoods  Hearth. — ^The  early  settlers  in  Missouri,  United  States 
of  America,  were  in  the  habit  of  extracting  lead  from  galena  by  means  of 
a  rude  hearth  constructed  of  earth  and  rough  stonework,  but  without  the 
aid  of  any  sort  of  blast  The  front  wall  of  this  hearth  was  about  8  feet 
in  length  and  6  feet  in  height ;  the  internal  cavity  was  8  feet  long  and  2 
feet  wide  at  bottom,  but  gradually  widened  towards  the  top.  This  sloped 
regularly  towards  the  front  wall,  in  which,  on  the  prolongation  of  the 
longer  axis,  was  an  arch  enclosing  an  aperture  through  which  the  molten 
metal  made  its  escape. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  thus  formed,  a  layer  of  heavy  logs  was 
laid,  longitudinally,  and  then  followed  a  stratum  of  split  billets;  upon 
these  the  galena  was  deposited,  and  the  whole  covered  by  a  layer  of  smaller 
branches  chopped  into  short  lengths.  The  fire  was  kindled  through  the 
front  arch,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  hole  for  the  escape  of  metal, 
was  subsequently  closed,  and  the  reduced  lead,  flowing  continuously 
through  it,  was  collected  in  a  basin  in  front  The  time  occupied  by  this 
operation  was  twenty-four  hours,  and  nearly  pure  galenas  afforded  one- 
half  their  weight  of  metal ;  the  lead  and  slags  remaining  in  the  ashes 
were  subsequently  treated  in  a  rough  substitute  for  the  slag-hearth  called 
an  "  ash-furnace."  This  very  primitive  method  of  smelting,  although  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  is  now  obsolete,  but  is  probably  very  similar  to 
some  of  the  processes  employed  in  remote  antiquity  for  the  extraction  of 
lead  from  its  ores. 

Orb-Hearth,  or  Scotch  Furnace. — In  the  S'orth  of  England  the 
smelting  of  lead  ores  is  often  conducted  in  the  ore-hearth  or  Scotch  fur- 
nace. This  consists  of  a  rectangular  cavity  about  22  inches  square ;  its 
depth  varies  from  22  to  26  inches,  the  whole  of  its  internal  surface  being 
lined  with  cast-iron.  The  bottom,  which  consists  of  but  one  casting,  Ls 
surrounded  by  a  ledge ;  excepting,  sometimes,  on  the  side  facing  the  work' 
stone  J  a,  fig.  193,  which  may  be  2  feet  10  inches  in  breadth,  and  about  1 
foot  10  inches  in  the  other  direction. 
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This  is  provided  witli  a  shallow  ledge,  b,  on  each  side,  and  is  placed 
vith  a  fall  of  a  few  inches  on  its  length.  Its  higher  side,  e,  rests  on  tha 
hearth  bottom,  or  in  some  instances  is  united  to  it,  and  forms  only  one 
casting.  "When  this  is  not  the  case,  the  joint  between  the  two  is  closed 
and  made  lead-tight  by  a  cement  of  moistened  bone-ash  well  kneaded 
together.  On  the  back  edge  of  the  bottom  is  placed  a  prism  of  cast-iron 
called  a  baekstone,  about  6^  x  5  inches,  and  28  inches  in  length ;  on  this 
rests  the  nozzle  of  the  tuyer,  over  which  is  again  placed  another  iron 
casting  called  the  ptpe^one,  of  the  same  length  as  the  back-stone,  and  10 
inches  square.  This  ban,  at  the  centre,  a  cavity  for  the  introduction  of 
the  tuyer.  On  it  is  again  placed  snother  back-stone  of  nearly  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  first,  which  completes  this  side  of  the  hearth,  and 
usually  makes  its  total  height  from  the  bottom  about  25^  inches.     Along 


nt.  IM.— Om-Houth. 

the  lateral  edges  of  the  bottom  are  placed  two  prismatic  castings  called 
bearers;  these  are  each  26  inches  in  length  and  7  inches  square,  which 
project  slightly  over  the  upper  edge  of  the  work-stone.  Above  thes9 
bearers,  and  at  a  distance  of  13  inches  from  the  back  of  the  hearth,  is 
supported  another  bar  of  cast-iron  called  tha  fore-atone,  which  has  the 
same  form  and  dimensions  as  that  on  which  rests  the  tuyer  of  the  blow- 
ing apparatus.  The  space  at  each  end  of  the  fore-stone  is  now  closed  bj 
two  lumps  of  cast-iron  measuring  10  inches  of  a  side,  called  key-Hones. 

Before  the  work-stone,  a,  and  set  in  masonry  enclosed  in  a  circular 
cast-iron  casing,  G,  is  the  lead-pot,  E,  into  which  the  melted  metal,  as  it 
issues  from  the  hearth,  is  conducted  by  the  oblique  channel,  /,  sunk 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  iron  plate.  In  the  woodcut  this  pot  is  not 
shown  sufficiently  near  the  fumaco.    To  prevent  the  escape  of  fumes 
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into  the  smelting-house,  which  might  injure  the  health  of  the  persons 
employed^  the  entire  hearth  is  often  enclosed  in  a  hood  of  arched 
masonry,  H,  communicating  with  the  chimney,  and  in  which  is  left  a 
small  door,  L  In  the  majority  of  ore  hearths  the  hood  is  carried  much 
higher  than  that  shown  in  the  woodcut  The  sheet-iron  door,  k,  admits 
of  being  raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure,  according  to  the  degree  of 
draught  required ;  and  the  blast  communicating  with  the  tuyer  is  rega- 
lated  by  a  valve  placed  in  a  pipe  approached  by  the  arched  opening,  L^ 
left  for  that  purposa  The  brickwork  is  consolidated  and  bound  together 
by  the  iron  straps,  I,  kept  in  their  places  by  bolts  passing  beneath  the 
foundations  of  the  hearth. 

Boasting, — Formerly  the  ores  smelted  in  the  Scotch  furnace  were 
subjected  to  no  other  preparation  than  careful  dressing  previous  to 
their  metalluigical  treatment.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  found  advan- 
tageous to  roast  them,  so  as  to  effect  their  partial  desulphurization  and 
oxidation,  before  treating  them  for  the  metal  they  contain.  The  furnace 
employed  for  this  purpose  varies  considerably  in  its  dimensions  in  order 
to  suit  local  circumstances,  but  always  consists  of  a  flat  hearth,  covered 
by  a  low  arch,  and  is  heated  by  a  fire-place  situated  at  one  end ;  there 
are  also  doors  on  either  side,  for  the  withdrawal  and  working  of  the  ore. 
From  10  to  H  cwts.  of  galena  constitute  the  charge  of  a  furnace  of  this 
description,  and  require  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours  to  become 
sufficiently  roasted.  The  mineral,  after  being  introduced  into  the  fur- 
nace, is  first  spread  evenly  over  the  bottom,  and  the  fire  so  arranged  as 
to  keep  it  constantly  at  a  tempemture  below  the  melting-point  of  galena. 
Copious  sulphurous  fumes  escape  from  its  surface,  and  if  any  portion 
should,  from  approaching  too  nearly  the  point  of  fusion,  become  softened, 
fresh  surfaces  are  presented  to  the  air.  In  this  way  a  portion  of  the 
sulphur  is  driven  of^  and  slimes  and  other  friable  substances  are  so 
i^glutinated  as  to  resist  the  blast  without  being  carried  off  as  dust  into 
the  fluea 

Smelting, — At  the  termination  of  each  shift  the  hearth  is  supposed 
to  be  in  working  order  and  the  bottom  to  be  nearly  full  of  lead ;  a 
quantity  of  ore  remains  on  the  hearth  in  a  semi-reduced  state,  called 
brotose  or  brotiee,  and  is  more  or  less  mixed  with  fragments  of  slag  and 
clinker,  from  which  it  is  roughly  separated. 

To  commence  a  new  shift,  the  cavity  of  the  furnace  is  filled  with 
peat  cut  into  the  usual  rectangular  blocks.  Those  at  the  back  part  of 
the  hearth  are  heaped  up  without  any  kind  of  order,  but  those  placed 
towards  the  front  are  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  regular  wall  The 
bellows  or  fan  is  now  set  in  action,  and  an  ignited  peat  is  thrown  before 
the  nozzle,  which  quickly  communicates  the  fire  to  the  whole  mass.  On 
the  top  of  this  a  few  shoveUf ul  of  coal  are  afterwards  sprinkled,  for  the 
purpose  of  binding  and  consolidating  Ihe  mass,  as  well  as  to  increase 
the  temperature.  The  browse  resulting  from  the  preceding  operation 
is  then  thrown  on  the  surface  of  the  ignited  mass ;  and  shortly  after^ 
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vards  the  material  contained  in  the  hearth  is  stirred  with  a  poker, 
and  a  portion  of  it  drawn  ont  on  the  work-stone.  The  slag  is  now 
removed  with  a  shovel,  and  thrown  aside  for  subsequent  treatment 
The  browse,  cleaned  from  slag,  is  again  thrown  back  into  the  hearth, 
with  the  addition,  if  it  be  required,  of  a  little  coal.  If,  as  sometimes 
happens,  the  browse  has  not  been  properly  freed  from  slag,  but  be- 
comes pasty  and  evinces  a  tendency  to  fuse,  it  must  be  hardened  by 
the  addition  of  lime,  which  dries  the  mixture  and  facilitates  the  subse- 
quent extraction  of  lead.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  ore  is  found  too 
refractory,  a  small  addition  of  lime  is  also  made ;  but  in  this  case  a  less 
quantity  is  employed,  as  it  is  only  intended  as  a  flux  for  the  refractory 
matters  present,  and  not^  as  in  the  other  instance,  to  act  as  a  dryer  of 
the  too  fusible  scorisd  obtained.  The  lumps  of  slag  thus  formed  contain 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  lead  present  in  the  ores,  and  are  therefore 
collected  for  the  purpose  of  being  treated  in  the  slag-hearth. 

When  the  whole  of  the  browse  has  been  thrown  back  into  the  hearth, 
a  few  shovelsf ul  of  ore  are  thrown  on  the  top  of  it ;  before  doing  this, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  place  a  lump  of  peat  before  the  tuyer,  which 
not  only  prevents  any  of  the  mineral  from  entering  the  nozzle,  but 
likewise  serves  to  spread  the  blast  equally  through  the  mass.  After  an 
interval  of  about  twenty  minutes,  the  contents  of  the  furnace  are  again 
partially  drawn  out  on  the  work-stone,  and  another  portion  of  metallic 
lead  is  carried  by  the  channel,  /,  into  the  pot,  R  The  grey  slag  is 
removed,  and  another  lump  of  peat  is  placed  before  the  tuyer.  The 
browse,  together  with  a  proper  quantity  of  coal  and  lime,  is  again 
thrown  on  the  hearth  fire,  and  on  the  top  of  the  whole  a  fresh  supply  of 
raw  or  roasted  ore.  Two  men  are  employed  on  each  shift,  the  operations 
being  continued  during  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours ;  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  a  production,  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  ore,  of  from 
22  to  30  cwts.  of  metallic  lead  is  obtained. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  shift  no  addition  of  ore  is  made,  and,  after 
stopping  the  blast,  the  browse  is  taken  out,  and  roughly  separated  from 
dag.  The  bottom  of  the  hearth  is  now  filled  up  with  lead  from  the 
receiving-pot  ready  for  the  next  shift,  and  in  this  way  the  charge  is 
constantly  kept  floating  on  a  bath  of  metallic  lead.  At  the  end  of  a  shift 
of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours,  the  hearth,  in  spite  of  every  precaution, 
is  liable  to  become  too  hot,  and  smelting  is  usually  suspended  five  hours 
after  each  shift. 

The  lead  prepared  by  this  process  is  said  to  be  purer  than  that  pro- 
duced in  the  ordinary  smelting-fumace.  This  may  arise  from  the  circum- 
stance that,  being  exposed  to  a  less  elevated  temperature,  the  more  fusible 
constituents  of  the  ore  are  alone  obtained,  while  in  the  smelting-fumace 
the  heat  employed  is  so  great  as  to  effect  the  reduction  of  some  of  the 
foreign  metals  contained  in  it,  which,  by  entering  into  combination  with 
the  lead,  tend  to  impair  its  quality.  When  ores^  assaying  from  75  to  80 
per  cent,  are  operated  on,  from  1^  to  2  cwts.  of  coal  and  about  four  small 
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cartloads  of  peat  are  required  to  produce  a  fodder  (21  cwts.)  of  leacL 
The  cost  of  lead-smelting  in  the  ore-hearth  is  generally  in  excess  of  that 
hy  the  reverberatory  furnace,  but  with  rich  ores  the  loss  of  lead  is  less 
considerable.  The  ore-hearth  is  now  generally  worked  with  coal  as  the 
only  fuel,  the  use  of  peat  being  abandoned. 

The  Amebican  Heabth. — ^This  hearth,  first  introduced  at  Bossie^ 
New  York,  and  subsequently  used  in  Missouri,  has  a  cast-iron  bottom, 
24  inches  square,  12  inches 'deep,  and  2  inches  in  thickness.  The 
work-stone,  which  is  32  inches  wide  and  22  inches  from  front  to  back» 
is  provided  with  raised  sides,  and  has  the  usual  diagonal  groove  for 
diiecting  the  reduced  metal  into  the  receiving-pot.  An  air-chest,  14 
inches  in  height,  of  cast-iron,  forms  a  wall  on  the  sides  and  back  of  this 
hearth ;  its  outside  width  is  6  inches,  and,  as  the  thickness  of  the  metal 
is  f  of  an  inch,  a  vacant  space  is  left  within,  a  little  more  than  12  inches 
in  height  and  4^  inches  in  width.  The  blast  passes  into  this  box  on  one 
side,  and  escapes  at  the  other  through  a  curved  pipe  which  conducts  it 
to  a  tuyer  occupying  the  usual  position  at  the  back  of  the  furnace.  In 
this  way  the  sides  and  back  are  kept  cool,  while  the  blast  is  heated  before 
entering  the  fire.  The  bottom  is,  like  that  of  the  ordinary  ore-hearth, 
kept  full  of  molten  lead,  on  which  the  charge  floats  during  the  operations 
of  smelting.  The  fuel  employed  is  wood  or  pine  charcoal,  and  the  galena 
treated  must  be  broken  into  pieces,  which  should  not  be  larger  than  ^  of 
a  cubic  incL  This  hearth  remains  continuously  in  blast  duHng  six  days 
of  the  week,  and  is  worked  by  four  men,  two  on  each  shift  About  a 
quarter  of  a  cord  of  wood  is  consumed  per  ton  of  lead  obtained,  or  the 
wood  burnt  reduces  a  little  more  than  2|  times  its  weight  of  metaL  The 
daily  consumption  of  wood  in  a  hearth  of  this  description  is  three-quaiteis 
of  a  cord,  and  the  yield  of  lead  is  about  7,500  lbs. 

An  experimental  ore-hearth  on  this  principle  was  in  operation  at 
Bleiberg,  in  Carinthia,  during  the  years  1849,  1850,  and  1851,  and 
it  was  also  tried  at  Przibram  in  1856 ;  but  has  not  been  permanently 
adopted  at  either  place. 

Softening  and  DESiLVEKiziNa  Processes. 

The  work-lead  obtained  from  the  smelting-fumace  in  addition  to 
silver,  usually  contains  antimony,  copper,  and  other  oxidizable  impurities, 
and  these  are  sometimes  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  materially  inter- 
fere with  the  desilverizing  processes  proper ;  they  are,  therefore,  when 
necessary,  previously  removed  by  a  process  known  as  improving  or 
softening. 

Improving  or  Softening. — This  operation  consists  of  fusing  the  lead 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace  of  peculiar  construction,  and  allowing  it  to 
remain,  when  in  a  melted  state,  exposed  for  a  more  or  less  considerable 
period  to  the  oxidizing  influences  of  the  air.  By  this  treatment  the 
antimony  and  other  metals,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  lead,  become 
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oxidized,  and  are  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  bath  by  an  iron 
rake;  thus  constantly  exposing  a  fresh  surface  to  the  action  of  the 
heated  gases,  until  the  greater  portion  of  the  impurity  is  removed,  and 
a  nearly  pure  alloy  of  lead  and  silver  is  obtained. 

The  hearth  of  the  furnace  in  which  this  operation  is  conducted  often 
consists  of  a  large  cast-iron  pan  about  2  inches  in  thickness,  which  may 
be  10  feet  in  length,  5  feet  6  inches  in  width,  and  10  inches  in  depth. 
Wrought-iron  pans  are  also  used.  The  fire-place,  which  is  about  20 
inches  in  width,  has  a  length  equal  to  the  width  of  the  pan,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  low  bridge  2  feet  in  width.  The  arch  at  the  bridge 
end  is  16  inches  above  the  edge  of  the  pan,  while  at  the  other  extremity 
its  height  from  the  same  point  is  8  inches  only.  All  the  angles  of  the 
casting  are  carefully  rounded  in  order  to  prevent  breakage  from  expansion 
or  contraction,  and  the  softened  lead  is,  when  required,  drawn  off  into  a 
casiriion  pot  by  a  hole  bored  in  the  bottom  near  its  outer  edge.  This, 
when  necessary,  is  stopped  by  a  well-fitting  iron  plug  kept  in  its  place 
by  a  weighted  lever. 

The  charge,  which  is  about  11  tons,  is  first  fused  in  an  iron  pot  set 
in  brickwork  at  the  side  of  the  furnace,  and  is  subsequently  laded  into 
the  pan  through  a  sheet-iron  gutter  prepared  for  the  purpose.  When 
the  metal  is  in  a  fit  state  for  tapping,  a  small  portion  taken  out  in  a  ladle, 
and  poured  into  an  iron  mould,  will  be  observed  on  cooling  to  present  on 
the  surface  a  peculiar  flaky  subcrystalline  appearance,  which,  when  once 
seen,  is  again  easily  recognised.  As  soon  as  this  appearance  presents 
itself  the  fire  is  lowered,  the  plug  loosened,  and  the  contents  of  the 
pan  are  drawn  off  into  a  pot^  from  which  they  are  afterwards  laded  into 
moulds. 

In  some  cases,  as  at  Pontgibaud,  much  larger  furnaces  than  that  above 
described  are  employed  for  the  operation  of  softening.  At  that  establish- 
ment the  improving  pans  are  each  13  feet  in  length  by  6  feet  6  inches 
in  width,  and  are  capable  of  working  charges  of  20  tons. 

The  time  necessary  for  softening  hard  lead  necessarily  depends  on 
the  proportion  of  impurity  it  contains.  Consequently  some  varieties  will 
be  sufiiciently  purified  after  the  expiration  of  twelve  hours,  while  in  other 
cases  it  becomes  necessary  to  continue  the  operation  during  several  days. 
Ordinary  hard  lead  from  the  Cornish  flowing  furnace,  or  from  the  Cas- 
tilian  blast-furnace,  is  usually  softened  in  about  thirty-six  hours,  with  a 
consumption  of  about  2  cwts.  of  coal  per  ton.  In  some  smelting  estab- 
lishments the  hard  lead  is  softened  in  an  ordinary  reverberatory  furnace, 
provided  with  a  slag  bottom.  When  a  furnace  of  this  description  is 
employed,  calcination  takes  place  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  the 
operation  is  conducted  more  rapidly  than  in  iron  pans.  The  consump- 
tion of  fuel  is  about  the  same,  but  the  loss  of  lead  by  volatilization  is 
somewhat  greater.  In  Germany  a  marl  (clay  and  lime)  bottom  like  that 
of  the  refinery  furnace  is  preferred. 

The  calcined  dross,  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  pan,  is  treated 
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in  the  reducing  furnace,  and  the  resulting  dnder  in  the  slag-hearth,  or  in 
some  other  form  of  blast-fumaca  The  very  hard  lead  thus  obtained 
is  again  subjected  to  a  process  of  softening  in  the  improving  furnace,  and 
a  calcined  dross  is  ultimately  obtained  afifording  a  brittle  alloy,  which  is 
usually  sold  to  type-founders.  The  quantity  of  this  very  hard  lead 
annually  produced,  even  in  large  establishments,  amounts  to  only  a 
few  tons.  At  Freiberg  270  tons  of  hard  lead  of  all  kinds  are  made  horn. 
10,000  tons  of  furnace-lead  treated  annually. 

Liquation. — At  Freiberg  and  Przibram,  coppery  lead  is  subjected  to 
liquation  before  softening.  A  reverberatory  furnace  is  used,  having  a 
marl  bottom,  which  slopes  steeply  from  the  fire-bridge  and  terminates  in 
a  sump  or  lead-pot  at  the  flue  end.  The  pigs  of  furnace-lead  are  piled 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  bed  and  subjected  to  a  very  low  heat,  when  lead 
separates  and  flows  down  into  the  sump,  whence  it  is  laded  into  moulds, 
after  skimming,  leaving  about  6  per  cent,  of  refractory  dross  (Sadler 
domer)  behind,  which  contains  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sulphur,  copper, 
and  nickel,  as  well  as  about  one-fourth  of  the  arsenic  present  in  the 
furnace-lead.  About  13  tons  of  lead  are  passed  through  the  liquation- 
furnace  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Separation  of  Silver  from  Lead. 

Before  the  discoveiy,  by  Hugh  Lee  Pattinson,  of  the  process  by  which 
the  silver  in  argentiferous  lead  may  be  concentrated  in  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  that  metal,  the  whole  of  the  lead  obtained  by  smelting 
was,  when  sufficiently  rich,  subjected  to  cupellation.  When,  however,  it 
contained  less  than  about  8  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  it  was  not  considered 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  operation ;  whereas,  by  the  method  of  crystal- 
lization, lead  containing  only  2  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  may  sometimes 
be  desilverized  at  a  profit.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  lead  pro- 
duced, both  in  this  country  and  in  others,  contains  a  less  amount  of  silver 
than  is  necessaiy  to  pay  the  cost  of  its  extraction  by  direct  cupellation, 
and  consequently,  until  the  discovery  of  the  Pattinson  process,  the  whole 
of  this  silver  was  lost  to  commerce. 

This  process  is  founded  on  the  circumstance,  first  noticed  by  Mr. 
Pattinson  in  the  year  1829,  that  when  lead  containing  silver  is  melted  in 
a  suitable  vessel,  and  afterwards  suffered  to  cool  slowly,  with  constant 
stirring,  at  a  temperature  near  the  melting-point  of  lead,  small  crystals 
begin  to  form  within  the  liquid  alloy,  which,  as  rapidly  as  they  are 
produced,  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  on  being  removed  are  found  to 
contain  less  silver  than  the  lead  originally  operated  on.  The  fluid  alloy 
from  which  the  crystals  have  been  separated  is  at  the  same  time  tendered 
proportionately  richer  in  silver. 

Thb  Pattinson  PROOEsa — ^This  operation  is  conducted  in  a  series 
of  from  nine  to  twelve  cast-iron  or  steel  pots,  which,  if  worked  by  hand, 
may  each  contain  6  tons  of  metal,  but  when  cranes  are  employed  10-ton 
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pots  are  more  generally  used ;  these  are  ordinarily  5  feet  4  inches  in 
diameter  and  2  feet  6  inches  in  depth.  A  pot  at  one  end  of  the  series 
has  generally  a  capacity  equal  to  two-thirds  only  of  that  of  each  of  the 
others,  and  is  known  as  the  market-pot. 

Each  pot  is  provided  with  a  separate  fire-place,  and  is  heated  hy  a 
circular  flue  passing  round  it,  which  can  be  closed  when  required  by 
a  damper,  llie  products  of  combustion  finally  escape  into  a  flue  below 
the  level  of  the  floor,  running  parallel  with  the  line  of  pots.  In  order 
the  more  easily  to  follow  the  process,  we  will  suppose  the  lead  operated 
on,  which,  according  to  its  quality,  may  or  may  not  have  previously  under- 
gone the  process  of  improving,  to  contain  about  21  ounces  of  silver  per  ton. 
If  the  market-pot  be  called  No.  1,  this  le^d  will  be  introduced  into  No.  6, 
fig.  194.^  When  fused  it  is  carefully  skimmed  with  a  perforated  ladle, 
in  order  to  remove  the  covering  of  oxide  or  pot-dross^  and  the  fire  is  at 
once  withdrawn.  The  cooling  of  the  lead  is  now  promoted  by  sprinkling 
water  on  its  surface,  and  while  its  temperature  is  being  thus  lowered  it  is 
kept  constantly  stirred  with  a  chisel-pointed  iron  bar  called  a  dice.  All 
those  portions  which  become  solidified  and  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the 
pot  are  removed,  and  forced  under  the  surface  of  the  liquid  metal, 
where  they  again  become  melted.  By  this  treatment  crystals  soon  begin 
to  make  their  appearance ;  and  in  proportion  as  these  form  and  accumulate 
at  the  bottom  they  are  removed  by  a  large  perforated  iron  ladle,  in 
which,  after  having  been  well  shaken,  they  are  first  allowed  to  drain 
into  the  pot  whence  they  have  been  removed,  and  are  afterwards  carried 
over  and  deposited  in  the  next  pot  (No.  5),  in  the  direction  of  the 
market-pot  This  is  continued  until  two-thirds  of  the  lead  in  pot 
Na  6  has  been  transferred  in  the  form  of  crystals  to  pot  Na  5 ;  when 
the  lead  remaining  in  No.  6  will  contain  about  40  ounces  of  silver 
per  ton,  while  that  transferred  to  Na  5  yields  only  about  11  ounces 
per  ton. 

The  enriched  lead  in  the  bottom  of  No.  6  is  now  laded  into  No.  7, 
next  on  the  left,  which  eventually  becomes  filled  with  lead  containing 
40  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  A  fresh  supply  of  lead  of  the  same  tenure 
in  silver  is  now  introduced  into  pot  No.  6,  and  the  resulting  crystals 
passed  in  the  direction  of  the  market-pot^  while  the  enriched  lead,  re- 
maining in  the  bottom,  is  laded  into  the  pot  next  to  it  on  the  other  side. 
Each  pot  in  succession,  as  it  becomes  filled  by  crystals  from  the  one 
side,  or  by  bottoms  from  the  other,  is  in  its  turn  crystallized. 

In  this  way  the  crystals  obtained  from  the  pots  as  they  go  ''down 
the  house "  towards  the  market-pot  become  gradually  poorer,  while  the 
pot-bottoms  passing  ^  up  the  house  "  in  a  contrary  direction  are  progres- 
sively increasing  in  richness.     The  final  result,  consequently,  will  be  that 

1  The  syBiem  adopted  in  numbering  the  poti  in  different  establishments  is  not  always 
the  same.  In  many  cases  the  numbers  are  made  to  commence  with  the  pot  next  the 
market-pot,  which  i»  called  No.  1 ;  for  the  purpose  of  describing  the  process  it  has, 
however,  been  considered  more  simple  to  begin  with  the  market-pot,  which  thus  itself 
becomes  No.  L 
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at  one  end  of  the  line  of  pots  the  lead  will  contain  but  little  silver,, 
while  at  the  other  it  will  have  become  much  enriched. 

Any  lead  that  may  be  on  hand  assaying  about  40  ounces  of  silver 
will  be  introduced  into  pot  Ko.  7,  while  lead  containing  11  ounces  will 
be  melted  in  No.  5.  The  other  pots  in  the  series  may,  in  the  same  way, 
from  time  to  time  receive  lead  yielding  the  same,  or  a  nearly  similar 
amount,  of  silver  per  ton  as  the  metal  they  severally  contain.  When 
this  system,  which  is  known  as  the  method  of  thirds^  is  strictly  adhered 
to,  the  lead  in  each  pot  will  be,  approximately,  twice  as  rich  in  silver  as 
that  which  is  next  to  it  in  the  direction  of  the  market-pot  If,  how- 
ever, a  different  lead  has  been  introduced  into  any  of  the  pots,  the  ratio 
of  this  progressive  increase  in  silver  may  be  more  or  less  interfered  with* 
In  the  richer  pots  the  separation  of  silver  is  less  complete  than  in  the 
poorer  ones,  and  consequently  the  progressive  enrichment  will  not  be  so 
rapid.  When  the  lead  contains  about  2^  per  cent,  of  silver,  or  700 
ounces  per  ton,  no  further  concentration  is  possible,  as  both  the  crystals 
and  liquid  lead  are  then  of  the  same  composition.  In  working  the  last 
pot  the  whole  of  the  bottom  is  not  always  laded  out»  as  it  is  sometimes 
found  advantageous  to  subject  it  to  a  treatment  by  which  the  richness 
of  the  alloy  is  still  further  increased.  When  the  ordinary  quantity  of 
two-thirds  of  the  lead  has  been  transferred  in  the  form  of  crystals  to 
the  pot  next  to  it  down  the  house,  the  remaining  one-third  will  consist 
of  a  mixture  of  crystallized  and  uncrystallized  alloy.  The  latter  being 
much  richer  than  the  former,  is  separated  as  completely  as  possible,  and 
this  portion,  only  amounting  to  a  little  more  than  one-half  the  bottom, 
is  sent  to  the  refining-fumace.  This  separation  is  effected  by  pressing 
the  mixture  with  the  curved  side  of  one  of  the  large  perforated  ladles, 
when  the  still  liquid  alloy  enters  the  bowl  and  is  removed  by  a  small 
unperforated  dipper.  The  lead  thus  obtained  will  evidently  be  richer  in 
silver  than  the  portion  remaining  in  the  pot  in  the  form  of  crystals. 

The  desilverized  metal,  or  market-lead,  should  not  contain  above 
10  dwts.  of  silver  per  ton,  while  the  rich  lead  is  usually  concentrated 
so  as  to  contain  from  400  to  600  ounces  per  ton.  During  the  whole  of 
these  operations  oxidation  of  lead  is  continuously  going  on,  and  it  may 
be  estimated  that  lead  assaying  20  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  will  produce 
25  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  dross.  At  Pontgibaud,  where  the  lead 
operated  on  often  contained  nearly  100  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  about 
one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  market-lead  produced  was  skimmed  off 
the  various  pots  and  passed  to  the  reducing  furnace.^ 

In  this  establishment,  where  a  series  of  twelve  pots  was  employed, 
the  assays  of  the  successive  numbers,  in  1867,  averaged  as  follows : — 


^  Before  Bkiniming  a  pot  a  little  sawdust  or  spent  tan  is  scattered  orer  the  atuface  of 
the  metal,  and  weU  incorporated  with  the  scnm  floating  on  the  top.  This  facilitates  the 
separation  of  metallic  lead,  when  the  dross  is  removed  in  a  small  perforated  ladJe,  and 
also,  to  some  extent,  acts  as  a  reducing  i^ent  during  the  snl»equent  treatment  of  the 
oxides  in  the  reverberatory  furnace. 
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The  ladle  employed,  when  manual  labour  is  made  use  of,  is  16  inches 
in  diameter,  5  inches  in  depth,  pierced  with  ^<inch  holes.  When  cranes 
are  used,  the  ladles  are  20  inches  in  diameter,  6}  inches  in  depth,  and 
«re  pierced  with  j-inch  holes;  thickness  of  iron,  |-inch;  length  of 
handle,  9  feet  6  inches.  The  large  baHng-Iadles  used  for  turning  back 
the  bottoms  are  14  inches  in  diameter  and  8  inches  deep,  having  a  handle 
7  feet  long. 

When,  during  the  operation  of  fishing  out  the  crystals,  the  ladle 
becomes  chilled  and  the  holes  partiaUy  closed,  it  is  heated  to  the  proper 
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Fig.  194.— Pattinaon*s  Pots ;  plan. 

temperature  by  being  placed  for  a  few  seconds  in  the  pot  of  hot  lead,  into 
which  they  are  turned  over.  It  was  formerly  usual  to  provide  small  pots 
for  this  purpose  filled  with  lead,  called  heaters,  in  front  of  the  larger  pots, 
but  these  are  now  always  dispensed  with.  Two  crystallizers  are  em- 
ployed in  working  each  pot,  and  one  fireman  is  required  for  each  set ; 
the  working  of  each  pot  occupies  about  two  hours,  and  by  the  use  of 
cranes  10-ton  pots  can  be  worked  as  expeditiously  as  6-ton  pots  by 
band* 

When  the  lead  operated  on  contains  about  24  ounces  of  silver  per  ton, 
the  average  expenditure  of  coal  per  ton  of  lead  treated  is  7 '14  cwts.  At 
Fontgibaud  the  desilverization  of  the  rich  work-lead  produced  was  attended 
with  a  consumption  of  about  9  cwts.  of  coal  per  ton. 

Figs.  194  and  195  represent  a  plan  and  elevation  of  a  set  of  Pattin- 
«on'8  pots  arranged  for  working  with  cranes.     No.  1  is  the  market-pot. 
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having  two-thirds  the  capacity  of  the  others,  which  are  working-pots.  A 
long  ash-pit^  A,  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  set^  and  is  partially 
covered  by  the  iron  platform,  B,  supported  on  pillars ;  each  of  the  firo- 
places,  a,  is  provided  with  an  iron  door. 

In  order  to  desilverize  by  this  arrangement^  the  potman  sinks  the 
ladle  sideways  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot^  and  having  tnmed  it  over  so 
as  to  become  full  of  crystals,  he  attaches  a  hool^  to  the  cross-handle,  a', 
of  the  ladle,  fig.  194,  which  is  then  withdrawn  by  the  other  workman, 
who  turns  the  winch.  In  doing  this  the  iron  shank  slides  over  a  roUer 
on  the  front  of  the  crane,  ^,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  withdrawn  from  the 
metal,  the  first  workman,  who  guides  the  handle,  slips  it  into  one  of  the 
cheeks,  e,  at  the  back,  where  it  becomes  securely  fixed.  The  ladle,  filled 
with  crystals,  is  thus  suspended  over  the  pot  whence  it  was  withdrawn, 
and  after  being  allowed  to  drain  for  a  short  time  it  receives  a  few  shakea 
by  smartly  jerking  the  handle,  which  for  this  purpose  is  released  from  the 
cheek  at  the  back  of  the  crane.  This  is  now  swung  round,  the  shank  of 
the  ladle  slipped  from  under  the  catch,  and  the  crystals  deposited  in  th& 


Fig.  19$.^FEittixifloii's  Pots ;  dleTatton. 

pot  next  on  the  right.  This  is  continued  until  the  necessary  amount  of 
crystals  has  been  withdrawn,  when  the  enriched  lead,  remaining  in  the 
bottom,  is  taken  out  by  a  ladle  without  perforations^  and  is  turned  over 
in  the  next  pot  on  the  left. 

Although  the  method  by  thirds  is  that  usually  adopted  for  the  desilver- 
ization  of  lead  moderately  rich  in  silver,  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down 
with  regard  to  the  system  of  working  to  be  employed,  as  this  may  be  more 
or  less  varied  in  accordance  with  the  particular  requirements  of  the  case. 
For  the  desilverization  of  poor  argentiferous  lead  a  system  called  the 
method  by  eighthe  is  sometimes  employed,  when,  instead  of  removing  two- 
thirds  of  the  contents  of  each  pot  in  the  form  of  crystals,  seven-eighths 
are  taken  out  in  that  state.  The  treatment  of  poor  argentiferous  lead 
may,  however,  be  effected  by  a  combination  of  the  two  systems;  beginning 
by  the  method  of  eighths,  the  enriched  lead  may  be  further  concentrated 
l^  the  method  of  thirds.  The  desilverization  of  lead  by  crystallization 
has,  however,  to  a  laige  extent  been  replaced  by  desilverization  by  zinc. 

Modifications  of  Pattinbon'b  Pbocbss. — A  patent  was  granted  to 
Mr.  P.  J.  Worsley,  in  1860,  for  "Improvements  in  the  Separation  of 
Silver  and  Lead,"  but  although  sundry  experiments  carried  out  at  Bother* 
hithe  sufficiently  demonstrated  the  efficiency  of  the  process,  it  was  ulti« 
mately  abandoned,  on  the  ground  of  the  exx)ensive  nature  of  the  necessary 
alterations  in  plant,  and  on  account  of  the  time  required  for  tlie  work- 
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men  to  acquire  the  requisite  experience.  A  very  similar  arrangement  for 
effecting  the  same  object  was,  however,  introduced  at  lead-works  at  Rouen 
and  elsewhere,  under  the  name  of  the  ^^Bysthne  Lavei88ih*e,"  The  arrange- 
ment employed  for  this  process  essentially  consists  of  two  cast-iron  vessels, 
the  first  of  which  is  called  the  mdting-pot  and  the  other  the  crystallizing-' 
potf  which  must  be  placed  at  such  a  level  that  the  metal  from  the  melting- 
pot  may  be  run  directly  into  it  Below  the  level  of  the  crystallizing-pot 
most  be  one  or  more  receivers  for  the  reception  of  the  enriched  lead.  The 
melting-pot  is  provided,  on  the  side  next  the  crystallizer,  with  a  discharge- 
pipe  closed  by  a  slide-valve. 

The  crystallizing  apparatus  is  a  cast-iron  pot^  provided  with  a  vertical 
stirrer,  which,  at  opposite  sides  of  the  bottom,  has  dischaige-pipes  fitted 
with  slide-valves.  Each  of  these  is  heated  by  a  fire  to  prevent  its  becoming 
obstructed  by  the  cooling  of  the  metal  within  it,  and  below  are  placed 
pots  for  the  reception  of  the  liquid  alloy,  which,  on  opening  the  valves, 
drains  from  the  crystals  retained  in  the  pot  above.  The  stirring  apparatus 
consists  of  two  vertical  shafts  of  wrought-iron  working  vertically  in  the 
centre  of  the  pot ;  one  of  these  is  solid,  and  stands  on  a  step  cast  on  the 
bottom,  while  the  other,  which  encloses  it,  is  a  tube,  supported  by  a  collar. 
Each  axle  has,  at  its  upper  extremity,  a  mitre-wheel,  and  the  outer  one 
being  shorter  than  the  other,  another  mitre-wheel  is  made  to  work  hori- 
zontally between  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  two  shafts  to  revolve 
in  contrary  directions.  To  the  lower  extremity  of  each  is  attached  an 
iron  stirrer  provided  with  knives,  which  almost  touch  the  sides  of  the  pot, 
BO  as  to  protect  them  from  any  incrustation  of  chilled  lead.  The  object 
of  this  stirrer,,  which  receives  its  motion  by  a  belt,  from  a  steam-engine 
or  water-wheel,  is  to  promote  throughout  the  mass  the  production  of  that 
uniformity  of  temperature  necessary  for  the  crystallization  of  the  metal, 
and  to  so  compress  the  crystals  formed  as  to  cause  them  to  separate  readily 
from  the  liquid  alloy. 

With  the  formation  of  increasing  quantities  of  crystals  the  resistance 
to  stirring  becomes  greater,  and  when  a  certain  quantity  has  accumulated, 
a  considerable  amount  of  power  becomes  necessary.  The  apparatus  em- 
ployed should  therefore  be  provided  with  a  tightening  pulley,  or  some 
similar  contrivance,  by  which  the  belt  is  made  to  slip  when  the  desired 
accumulation  of  crystals  has  taken  place.  These  conditions  may  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  suit  any  system  of  working ;  but  when  the  liquid  alloy  is 
to  be  reduced  to  one-third  the  weight  of  the  total  contents  of  the  pot,  the 
stirrer  must  be  arrested  as  soon  as  two-thirds  of  the  charge  have  assumed 
the  crystalline  form.  The  pots  are  heated  by  separate  fire-places,  and 
above  those  into  which  the  liquid  alloy  is  run  ou^  is  a  crane  by  which 
the  enriched  lead  is  lifted,  by  means  of  an  iron  eye-bolt  placed  in  the  mould 
before  the  lead  solidifies,  and  is  brought  back  to  the  melting-pot,  to  be 
again  treated. 

In  working  with  this  apparatus,  such  a  quantity  of  lead  must  be 
melted  as  corresponds  to  the  capacity  of  the  crystallizing  vessel,  and  as 
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soon  as  it  is  fused  it  is  run  into  the  crystallizer,  and  the  operation  of 
stirring  commences. 

The  formation  of  crystals  is  effected  in  the  usual  way  by  gradually 
lowering  the  temperature,  and  as  soon  as  the  required  amount  has  been 
formed,  the  lateral  valves  are  opened  and  the  liquid  alloy  run  into  the 
receiving-pots.  Lead,  containing  the  same  amount  of  silver  as  the  crystals 
remaining  in  the  crystallizer,  is  now  fused  in  the  melting-pot  in  sucli 
quantity  as  to  make  up  with  them  another  charge.  This  is  tapped  at  a 
high  temperature  upon  the  crystals,  and  a  second  quantity  of  enriched 
alloy  is  obtained.  These  operations  are  continued  until  rich  alloy  suited 
for  cupellation  is  obtained  on  the  one  hand,  and  poor  lead  ready  for  the 
market  on  the  other. 

As  soon  as  a  sufficient  amount  of  each  class  of  lead  has  been  accu- 
mulated to  make  up  a  full  charge,  with  the  crystals  remaining  in  the 
crystallizer,  the  process  may  be  continued  with  unbroken  regularity.  It 
is  stated  that  by  this  method  the  cost  of  labour  is  only  about  one-half  of 
that  by  the  ordinary  process,  and  that,  in  addition,  a  considerable  saving 
of  fuel  is  effected. 

At  the  lead-works  of  MM.  Luce  &  Bozan,  near  Marseilles,  a  process 
of  crystallfzing  by  steam  has  been  introduced.  The  apparatus  employed 
is  similar  in  form  and  arrangement  to  that  employed  by  M.  Laveissi^re 
at  Bouen  ;  but  instead  of  using  machinery  for  stirring  the  lead,  the  same 
object  is  more  simply  and  effectually  accomplished  by  introducing  a  jet 
of  high-pressure  steam  into  the  molten  metal.  The  agitation  caused 
by  the  ascent  of  the  steam  through  the  mass  of  lead  is  very  great^  and 
necessitates  that  the  sides  of  the  pot  should  be  higher  than  usual  above 
the  surface  of  the  metal,  and  also  that  it  should  be  provided  with  a 
strong  iron  cover,  having  segmental  openings  fitted  with  hinged  flaps, 
which  the  workmen  open,  one  after  the  other,  as  required  To  this 
cover  is  fitted  a  large  iron  pipe,  through  which  the  escaping  steam  and 
dust  are  carried  into  condensing  chambers  communicating  with  the 
chimney.  The  dry  steam  is  maintained  at  a  uniform  pressure  of  about 
45  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  experience  having  shown  that  a  lower  one  is 
insufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance  offered  by  the  mass  of  crystals,  and 
that  steam  at  a  higher  pressure  acts  too  energetically  as  an  oxidizing 
agent.  Before  turning  on  steam,  care  must  be  taken  to  let  out  any 
condensed  water  that  may  have  collected  in  the  steam-pipes,  since  other- 
wise an  explosion  would  ensue. 

The  steam  crystallizing  process  has  been  adopted,  among  other  localities, 
at  Newcastle,  Stanhope-in-Weardale,  Eureka  Nevada,  and  Przibram.^ 
At  the  latter  place,  the  crystallizer  is  a  flat-bottomed  cylindrical  pot,  4| 
feet  both  in  diameter  and  depths  holding  20  tons.  Two  trough-shaped 
melting-pans,  each  of  7  tons  capacity,  are  placed  behind  and  a  little  above 
the  top  of  the  crystallizer.  They  are  loose  on  their  seats,  so  that  the 
melted  lead  may  be  run  out  by  tipping  them  at  one  end  with  a  crane. 

^  Balling.  Metallhtttteokunde.  p.  292. 
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Steam  is  admitted  by  a  horizontal  pipe  a  little  above  the  bottom  of  the 

ciystallizer,  having  an  iron  baffle  plate  fixed  above  it  in  order  to  distribute 

the  corrent  through  the  molten  lead.     The  conical  cover  of  the  crystallizer 

has  two  working  openings  and  is  jacketed ;  the  flue  gases  of  the  melting 

fire-place  being  passed  through  the  jacket  whenever  it  is  desired  to  clear 

the  inner  cover  from  splashed  lead  solidified  upon  it.     Each  operation 

lasts  about  four  hours,  of  which  three,  are  required  for  melting  and  one 

for  crystallizing.     During  the  latter  stage  steam  is  passed  through  the 

metal  until  the  resistance  is  so  great  that  there  is  no  longer  any  perceptible 

boiling.     The  enriched  lead  is  run  off  by  a  spout  closed  by  a  slide  valve, 

which  is  heated  by  a  special  fire  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  choked  by 

solid  lead.     The  crystals  are  kept  back  by  a  perforated  straining  plate. 

The  lead,  which  is  liquated  but  not  softened  before  crystallizing,  contains 

about  150  ounces  of  silver,  and  is  divided  by  ten  or  twelve  operations  into 

rich  and  poor  portions,  with  350  to  450  ounces,  and  0*3  to  1  ounce  per  ton 

respectively.     The  latter  is  passed  through  the  softening-furnace  to  remove  ' 

the  last  traces  of  antimony  before  it  is  fit  for  sale.     From  six  to  seven 

charges  are  usually  worked  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  a  consumption  of 

4  cwts.  of  coal  per  ton  of  lead  treated.     As  compared  with  the  ordinary 

Pattinson  process,  the  saving  in  fuel  is  about  40  per  cent.,  and  in  wages 

20  per  cent.,  but  the  production  of  dross  and  oxides  is  larger,  and  more 

frequent  repairs  are  required.     The  crystallizers  require  renewal  after 

120  days  and  the  pans  after  40  days'  working. 

Dbsilvbrization  by  Zinc.  Parkes's  Process. — ^When  lead  and  zinc 
are  melted  together,  and  the  fused  mixture  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  the 
zinc  solidifies  firsts  forming  a  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  metallic  bath, 
which  may  be  readily  removed  in  the  form  of  a  crust  containing  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  silver  originally  present  in  the  lead.  Patents  for  the 
desilverization  of  lead  by  this  means  were  granted  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Parkes,  of  Birmingham,  in  the  years  1850,  1851,  and  1852 ;  in  1859 
this  process  was  in  operation  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Sims,  Willyams, 
Nevill  &  Co.,  of  Uanelly.  As  it  was  there  carried  out,  the  process  is 
conducted  as  follows  : — ^A  charge  of  7  tons  of  the  lead  to  be  desilverized 
is  fused  in  a  large  cast-iron  pot,  close  to  which  is  a  smaller  one  for  the 
fusion  of  the  necessary  zinc.  As  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  lead  has 
become  melted  it  is  made  to  boil,  by  the  insertion  of  a  green  pole,  and 
the  oxides,  which  rise  to  the  surface,  are  removed  by  a  perforated  skimmer. 
The  temperature  of  the  metal  is  now  raised  to  the  melting-point  of  zinc, 
and  zinc  is  added  in  the  fused  state  in  the  proportion  of  about  1^  lb.  for 
each  ounce  of  silver  contained  in  the  lead  operated  on.  The  mixture  is 
now  well  stirred  during  about  two  hours,  the  fire  subsequently  withdrawn, 
and  the  metal  allowed  gradually  to  cooL  During  the  process  of  cooling, 
any  of  the  zinc  alloy  which  may  adhere,  in  the  form  of  rings,  to  the  sides 
of  the  pot  must  be  removed  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wood,  and  as  soon 
as  the  surface  has  sufficiently  hardened  it  is  collected  by  skimming  with 
a  perforated  ladle.    The  alloy  thus  obtained  is  a  mixture  of  lead  and 
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zinc  containing  silver,  and  is  sabjected  to  a  process  of  liquation  in  an 
inclined  iron  retort^  where  it  is  heated  somewhat  above  the  melting-point 
of  lead*  The  eliqnated  lead  thus  obtained  should  assay  about  10  ounces 
of  silver  per  ton,  and  the  residual  zinc  will  contain,  in  addition  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  silver,  about  50  per  cent,  of  lead.  This  eHquated 
lead  is  allowed  to  accumulate  until  the  quantity  is  sufficient  to  form  a 
charge  for  the  melting-pot^  when  it  is  fused  and  skimmed  in  the  usual 
way,  but  without  addition  of  zinc,  as  the  proportion  of  that  metal  present 
is  sufficient  for  the  removal  of  the  silver.  The  zinc,  after  being  as  far  as 
possible  freed  from  lead  by  liquation,  is  distilled  in  a  Belgian  fumaoe,  in 
admixture  with  lime  and  coal-dust ;  the  residue  in  the  retorts  consists 
of  lead  and  pulverulent  matter.  The  former  is  re-melted,  skimmed, 
and  cupelled ;  and  the  latter  added  to  the  charges  of  an  ordinary  lead 
furnace. 

The  lead  which  remains  in  the  melting-pot,  after  the  removal  of  the 
argentiferous  alloy  from  its  surface,  contains  a  certain  amount  of  zinc^ 
which  is  removed  by  treatment  in  the  ordinary  softening  furnace.  The 
furnace  used  for  this  purpose  may  be  of  the  usual  dimensions,  and  the 
melted  lead  is  maintained  at  a  full  red  heat  for  a  period  varying  with  its 
quality.  A  calcination  of  from  nine  to  twelve  hours  will  generally  be 
found  sufficient^  but  samples  must  be  taken  from  time  to  time  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  progress  of  the  operation.  The  lead  is  skimmed 
twice ;  once  about  three  hours  after  charging,  and  a  second  time  shortly 
before  tapping. 

After  a  comparatively  short  trial,  Parkes's  process  was  abandoned  at 
the  Llanelly  works,  as  practical  difficulties  were  experienced  which 
could  not  at  the  time  be  overcome.  Li  1851  this  subject  was  carefuUy 
investigated  by  Karsten  and  Lange  at  Friedrichshutte,  near  Tamowitz  ; 
but  the  process  was  then  abandoned  on  the  following  grounds.  First, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  so  completely  separate'  the  zinc  from  the  desilver- 
ized lead  as  to  render  it  easily  marketable;  secondly,  that  the  silver 
could  not  be  extracted  from  the  zinc  alloy  without  considerable  loss; 
and  thirdly,  that  the  separation  of  zinc  from  the  lead  was  somewhat 
difficult  to  accomplish. 

MoDiFiOATiONs  OF  Pabkbs's  PROCESS. — ^The  desilverization  of  lead  by 
zinc  was  again  taken  up  in  Germany  in  1866,  since  which  date  the 
process  has  been  in  operation  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Pirath  &  Co.,  ol 
Commem,  and  at  those  of  Herbst  &  Co.,  near  Call,  &c,  where  the 
process  is  conducted  as  follows : — The  lead  is  melted  in  a  laxge  iron  pot, 
and  sufficiently  heated  to  fuse  a  piece  of  zinc  when  placed  upon  its 
surface.  The  zinc  is  added  in  three  successive  portions;  firsts  two- 
thirds  of  the  quantity  required,  then  one-fourth,  and  lastly  one-twelfth 
After  addition  of  the  first  portion,  the  two  metals  are  intimately  mixed 
by  stirring  with  a  perforated  ladle  for  half  an  hour ;  during  this  period 
the  temperature  is  maintained,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  the 
fire  is  damped  with  wet  fuel,  and  the  pot  allowed  to  cooL     As  soon  as 
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the  cmst  of  zinc  Tvhicli  accumulates  on  tlie  surface  has  become  suffi- 
ciently solidified  it  is  removed,  and  any  portions  that  may  adhere  to  the 
sides  are  carefully  detached;  the  skimming  being  continued  until  the 
lead  begins  to  ciystallize  and  to  set  on  the  sides  of  the  pot  The  lead  is 
now  again  heated  to  the  melting-point  of  zinc,  the  second  portion  of  that 
metal  is  added,  and  the  stirring  and  skimming  conducted  as  before. 
Finally,  the  third  addition  of  zinc  is  made,  and  the  contents  of  the  pot 
are  again  stirred  and  skimmed.  On  account  of  the  richness  in  silver  of 
the  zinc  which  comes  to  the  surface,  it  becomes  necessary  that  in  this 
case  the  skimming  should  be  performed  with  more  than  usual  care.  The 
proportion  of  zinc  added  is  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of 
silver  present  in  the  lead. 

For  the  complete  desilverization  of  argentiferous  lead  the  following 
proportions  of  zinc  have,  in  practice,  been  found  necessary : — 

Lead  containing  250  grammes  of  silyer  per  1,000  kilos,  requires  1}  per  cent,  of  zinc 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  quantity  of  zinc  necessary  is  by  no  means 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  silver  contained  in  the  lead.  No  reason 
can  be  assigned  for  this,  but  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  given  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  results  of  a  series  of  trials  made  at  ClausthaL 

The  argentiferous  zinc  removed  from  the  mixing-pot  retains  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  lead,  which  was  at  first  partially  separated  by 
liquation  by  means  of  two  iron  pots,  one  placed  at  a  higher  level  than 
the  other.  To  the  bottom  of  the  upper  pot  is  cast  a  pipe,  which  can  be 
opened  or  closed  as  required.  The  zinc  skimmings  are  strongly  heated 
in  this  pot,  and  the  eliquated  metal  which  collects  in  the  bottom  is 
tapped  into  the  lower  vessel,  while  the  argentiferous  residue  remains  in 
the  upper  one  in  the  fonn  of  a  pulverulent  mass.  The  eliquated  metal 
carries  with  it  a  little  silver  and  zinc,  and  after  slowly  cooling,  it  is 
skimmed,  the  skimmings  being  again  subjected  to  liquation.  The  resi- 
dual lead,  which  is  now  poor  in  silver,  is  added  to  the  original  metal 
previously  to  the  introduction  of  the  third  portion  of  zinc.  The  argen- 
tiferous zinc  residues  are  finally  melted  in  a  small  blast-furnace  with  an 
admixture  of  lead  slags  and  tap-cinder,  and  the  lead  obtained  cupelled  in 
an  English  refining-fumaca 

At  the  works  of  Herbst  &  Co.  the  dezincification  of  the  desilverized 
lead  has  been  effected  by  the  use  of  chloride  of  lead.  For  this  purpose 
the  poor  lead  from  which  the  zinc  is  to  be  removed  is  kept  melted  at  a 
moderate  temperature,  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  under  a  layer  of 
clilofride  of  lead,  when,  by  frequent  stirring,  the  zinc  is  converted  into 
zinc  chloride  with  the  separation  of  metallic  lead.  The  lead  chloride 
tised  is  prepared  by  treating  fume  from  the  flues  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  is  consequently  not  pure.   • 
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According  to  Illig  the  dezincification  of  desilverized  lead  may  be 
effected  by  passing  it  through  a  small  blast-furnace  with  the  addition  of 
sand  and  tap-cinder.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  zinc  may  be 
thus  remoYcd,  although  a  considerable  loss  of  lead  must  ensue,  and  the 
lead  so  treated  would  be  more  or  less  hardened. 

In  the  year  1866,  Clemens  Fleming  Flach,  '*of  Call,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia,"  obtained  letters  patent  in  this  country  for  "  Improvements 
in  Extracting  Silver  from  Lead."  By  the  system  described  in  the  speci- 
fication of  this  patent  the  lead  is  first  desilverized  by  two  or  more 
successive  additions  of  zinc  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  resulting  argenti- 
ferous alloy  is  melted  in  a  blast-furnace  with  siliceous  slags.  The  zinc 
is  removed  from  the  desilverized  lead  by  fusion  with  slags  in  a  blast- 
furnace, and  by  boiling  the  lead  produced,  when  in  a  state  of  fusion,  by 
the  introduction  of  green  poles.  The  process  for  separating  zinc  from 
the  desilverized  lead  in  the  blast-furnace  has  not,  however,  been  generally 
adopted. 

This  process  in  its  modified  form  is  simple,  and  is  conducted  in  the 
following  way.  At  a  height  of  about  8  feet  from  the  level  of  the  floor 
three  cast-iron  pots  are  set  in  brick-work  over  separate  fire-places ;  the 
largest  of  these  pots  is  of  a  capacity  to  contain  a  charge  of  about  20  tons 
of  lead,  while  the  other  two  are  much  smaller,  each  holding  about  6  tons 
of  metal. 

The  lead  to  be  desilverized  is  melted  in  the  larger  pot,  where  the 
usual  quantity  of  zinc  is  added,  and  the  argentiferous  alloy  removed,  in 
perforated  ladles.  This  is  deposited  in  one  of  the  smaller  pots,  in  whicb 
a  portion  of  the  associated  lead  is  separated  by  liquation ;  this  collects  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  concentrated  argentiferous  alloy  is  skimmed  from  its 
surface  by  the  aid  of  a  perforated  ladle.  When  one  of  the  smaller  pota 
has  become  tilled  with  skimmings  from  the  large  one  it  is  subjected 
to  liquation;  the  other  in  the  meantime  serving  for  the  reception  of 
skimmings  from  the  larger  pot. 

Tlie  argentiferous  alloy,  from  which  as  much  as  possible  of  the  lead 
has  been  previously  separated,  may  be  smelted  with  an  admixture  of  lead 
slag  and  tap-cinder,  in  a  low  blast-furnace,  blown  by  three  tuyers.  The 
lead  thus  obtained  is  finally  subjected  to  cupellation.  During  the  process 
of  smelting  in  the  blast-furnace  the  zinc  becomes  volatilized,  and  is 
carried  off  by  the  flue  in  the  form  of  zinc  oxide ;  the  draught  is  accelerated 
by  the  introduction  of  a  steam-jot  into  the  flue  leading  from  the  top  of 
the  blast-furnace  to  the  chimney. 

Tlie  lead  eliquated  in  the  smaller  pots,  from  the  skimmings  removed 
from  the  large  one,  is  added  to  the  next  charge  of  original  lead«  That 
remaining  in  the  large  pot,  after  the  removal  of  the  zinciferous  crust,  is 
tapped  into  the  pan  of  an  improving-fumace,  situated  at  a  lower  level, 
where  it  is  kept  at  a  red  heat  during  about  twelve  hours,  and  is  occasion- 
ally skimmed ;  at  the  expiration  of  this  time  it  is  drawn  off  into  a  cast- 
iron  pot  and  laded  into  moulds  as  market-lead. 
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At  the  Par  Smelting  Works,  where  this  system  was  in  operation  for 
seTeral  years,  a  saving  of  40  per  cent  was  effected  over  the  cost  of 
desilverization  by  the  Fattinson  process,  and  the  excess  of  silver  was 
larger  than  was  obtained  by  that  method ;  the  loss  of  lead  was  stated  to 
be  slightly  over  2  per  cent  Guillem  &  Co.,  of  Marseilles,  state  that  by 
this  system  their  rich  lead  is  concentrated  so  as  to  contain  9  per  cent,  of 
silver,  and  they  estimate  the  saving  in  cost^  as  compared  with  the  ordinary 
Pattinson  process,  at  45  per  cent 

By  Gordurid's  process,  for  which  a  patent  was  obtained  in  this  country 
a  few  weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  Flach's,  the  dezincification  of  desilverized 
lead  is  effected  by  the  agency  of  steam.  Superheated  steam  is  passed 
through  the  desilverized  lead,  heated  to  redness,  until  hydrogen  gas  ceases 
to  be  evolved.  By  this  means  the  zinc  is  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  of  the 
steam  with  an  equivalent  evolution  of  hydrogen,  while  the  lead  is  but 
slightly  attacked.  The  zinc  oxide  which  rises  to  the  surface  is  subse- 
quently skimmed  ofif.  The  argentiferous  crust  of  zinciferous  alloy  is  also 
exposed  to  the  action  either  of  hot  air  or  of  superheated  steam ;  the  zinc 
is  thus  oxidized,  together  with  a  certain  quantity  of  lead,  and  the  mixed 
oxides  are  separated  from  the  residual  argentiferous  lead  either  by 
liquation  or  by  skimming.  The  rich  lead  resulting  from  this  treatment 
is  cupelled. 

Schnabel  has  introduced  a  method  of  treatment  for  the  rich  argenti- 
ferous oxides  produced  in  this  process,  which  contain  both  zinc  and  lead 
oxides  and  metallic  lead,  and  are  exceedingly  refractory.  This  consists 
in  digesting  the  oxides  with  a  hot  ammoniacal  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonium  in  gas-tight  vessels  under  pressure,  when  zinc  oxide  dissolves, 
leaving  the  silver  lead  and  lead  oxide  in  a  form  suitable  for  addition  to 
the  refinery  test  The  ammoniacal  solution,  after  passing  over  zinc  plates 
to  remove  copper,  is  distilled  to  recover  the  ammonia,  and  the  residue  of 
basic  zinc  carbonate  is  converted  by  calcination  into  zinc  oxide,  which  is 
used  as  paint. 

In  America  the  larger  portion  of  the  lead  smelted  in  Nevada,  Utah, 
and  Colorado  is  either  sent  to  the  Pacific,  the  Missouri  Valley,  or  to  the 
Eastern  States  to  be  softened  and  desilverized.  The  largest  and  most 
important  of  these  establishments  are  Balbach's  Smelling  and  Refining 
Works  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  the  Omaha  Refinery  in  Nebraska. 
The  lead  treated  is  usuaUy  very  impure,  and  requires  a  preliminary  cal- 
cination in  the  softening-f amace  in  order  to  remove  antimony  and  other 
oxidizable  metals.  The  softened  lead,  containing  from  0'3  to  1  per  cent 
of  silver,  is  run  into  pots,  where  it  is  treated  with  zinc,  the  quantity  of 
the  latter  metal  being  so  proportioned  that  the  skimmings,  after  distilla- 
tion, may  leave  a  residual  rich  lead  containing  from  8  to  10  per  cent  of 
silver.  On  account  of  the  highly  aigentiferous  character  of  the  lead 
operated  on,  the  proportion  of  zinc  used  is  imusually  large,  amounting  to 
from  1|  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  lead  desilverized. 

^  The  zinc  alloy  is  first  chilled  by  water,  and  subsequently  removed  in 
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the  form  of  a  coherent  cnist  from  the  surface  of  the  lead  bath,  after  which 
it  is  subjected  to  liquation  in  a  leverberatory  furnace. 

This  process  is  conducted  at  so  low  a  temperature  that  the  adherent 
lead  only  is  melted,  while  the  less  fusible  zinc  and  silver  alloy  is  merely 
softened.  During  this  operation  care  is  taken  to  exclude  air  as  com- 
pletely as  possible,  in  order  to  prerent  the  formation  of  metallic  oxides. 
The  lead  thus  separated,  which  is  nearly  free  from  silver,  runs  down  the 
inclined  bed  of  the  furnace  into  the  desilverizing  pots,  while  the  argenti- 
ferous alloy,  containing  from  4  to  6  per  cent  of  silver,  is  chiefly  in  the 
metallic  state ;  a  point  of  much  importance  in  facilitating  its  subsequent 
treatment  by  distillation. 

The  furnace  used  for  the  latter  operation,  the  joint  invention  of 
Messrs.  Balbach  and  Faber  du  Faur,  is  an  air-furnace  mounted  on 
trunnions,  and  turning  by  the  action  of  worm-wheel  gearing. 

An  open  arch  turned  over  the  fire-place  supports  a  single  bottle- 
shaped  retort,  placed  with  the  mouth  inclining  upwards,  and  the  neck 
projecting  beyond  the  front  walL  The  retorts  made  of  black-lead, 
fire-clay,  and  burnt  fire-bricks,  are  2  feet  7  inches  in  length,  and  have  a 
thickness  of  2f  inches.  The  charge,  consisting  of  from  220  to  330  lbs. 
of  eliquated  zinc  skimmings,  broken  up  on  an  iron  plate  in  front  of  the 
reverberatory  furnace,  is,  while  still  hot,  introduced  into  the  retort,  also 
at  a  red  heat,  together  with  from  4|  to  9  lbs.  of  charcoal  dust^  and  is 
fired  for  some  eight  to  ten  hours  at  the  full  heat  of  the  furnace. 

Kearly  8  cwts.  of  coke  are  consumed  during  this  operation,  and  the 
zinc  separated  is  condensed  in  a  receiver  usually  formed  out  of  the  neck 
of  an  old  retort.  In  this  way  about  40  per  cent  of  the  zinc  is  collected 
in  the  metallic  state,  t()gether  with  about  20  per  cent  in  the  form  of 
dust  and  oxide,  both  being  practically  free  from  silver.  The  residual 
rich  lead,  containing  only  traces  of  zinc,  is  removed  by  turning  the  fur- 
nace on  its  trunnions  until  the  neck  of  the  retort  is  below  the  horizontal, 
when  it  flows  out  into  a  mould  placed  for  its  reception,  and  is  then  ready 
for  refining  in  the  ordinary  test-furnace.  A  retort  is  usually  capable  of 
working  from  fifteen  to  thirty  charges  without  renewal.  By  taking  care 
to  prevent  oxidation  of  the  zinc  during  the  operation  of  liquation  the 
expense  of  dealing  with  large  quantities  of  argentiferous  zinc  oxide  is 
entirely  avoided. 

This  process,  which  is  considerably  moro  economical  than  the  fusion 
of  the  aigentiferous  alloy  in  a  blast-furnace,  is  now  generally  adopted  in 
the  United  States  under  the  name  of  the  Balbach  process,  and  has  also 
been  introduced  into  the  principal  lead  refineries  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  and  in  this  country.  The  cost  of  desilverizing  lead  by  zinc  is  not 
only  less  than  by  any  of  the  processes  by  crystallization,  but  the  loss  of 
silver  in  the  market-lead  is  also  thereby  almost  entirely  avoided. 
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CUPELLATION  OR  EeFINING. 

English  Ssfinbrt. — In  this  country  the  separation  of  silver  from 
lead  is  conducted  on  a  hearth  made  of  bone-ash,  forming  the  movable 
bottom  of  a  reverberatory  furnace.  The  hearth  or  test  is  contained 
in  an  elliptical  iron  framing,  seldom  less  than  5^  or  6  inches  in  depth, 
usually  about  4  feet  in  its  greater  and  3  feet  in  its  lesser  diameter.  To 
support  and  strengthen  the  bottom  of  the  test,  this  frame  is  provided 
with  four  parallel  cross-bars,  4^  inches  Mride,  and,  like  the  ring  itself, 
half  an  inch  in  thickness.  There  are  also  two  bars,  called  ''  strap-bars,'' 
connecting  the  first  transverse  bar  at  the  wider  end  with  the  ring. 
This  framing,  or  ted-ring^  is  most  frequently  made  of  wrought-iron, 
the  cross-bars  being  attached  by  rivets,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  formed 
of  cast-iron,  and  is  then,  including  the  bars  across  the  bottom,  cast  in 
one  piece. 

To  prepare  a  test,  the  frame  is  filled  with  bone-ash  well  beaten  in 
layers,  after  having  been  previously  moistened  with  a  little  water,  holding 
a  small  quantity  of  pearl-ash  in  solution ;  the  presence  of  a  minute  pro- 
portion of  this  substance  has  the  efiect  of  giving  consistency  to  the  cupel 
when  heated.  After  the  framing  has,  in  this  way,  been  filled  with  slightly 
moistened  bone-ash,  solidly  beaten  down,  a  cavity  is  carefully  scooped  in 
its  upper  surface,  until  the  sides  are  left  2  inches  in  width  at  top,  measuring 
from  the  iron  ring,  and  gradually  widening  to  about  3  inches  at  bottom ; 
the  thickness  of  the  bottom  itself  may  be  about  1\  inch. 

At  the  front,  or  wider  end  of  the  test,  three  holes  are  usually  bored 
through  it ;  of  these  the  central  one  is  made  to  communicate,  by  means  of 
a  channel,  with  the  fluid  litharge  in  the  annular  cavity,  formed  between 
the  test  and  the  slightly  curved  edge  of  the  metallic  bath.  This  allows 
the  fused  oxide  of  lead  to  escape  as  rapidly  as  it  is  produced,  and  when 
it  becomes  so  much  corroded  by  the  action  of  litharge  as  to  be  no  longer 
serviceable,  it  is  closed  by  a  little  moistened  bone-ash,  and  a  new  channel 
is  opened  in  connection  with  one  of  the  other  holes. 

The  test  thus  prepared  must  be  kept  for  some  time  in  a  warm  place, 
to  become  thoroughly  dry,  and  may  be  then  placed  in  the  refining  furnace, 
of  which  it  forms  the  bottom.  Figs.  196, 197, 198,  represent,  respectively, 
an  elevation,  a  horizontal  section,  and  a  vertical  section,  through  the 
longer  axis,  of  the  refinery  employed  at  the  CouSron  Lead-Works. 

The  size  of  the  fire-place,  A,  varies  with  the  other  dimensions  of  the 
furnace,  but  it  is  usually  nearly  square,  and  may  measure  about  2  feet  by 
2  feet  4  inches.  This  is  separated  from  the  body  of  the  furnace  by  a 
bridge,  from  14  to  18  inches  in  width,  so  that  the  products  of  combustion 
pass  from  it  directly  over  the  surface  of  the  test,  and  escape  to  the  main 
flue  by  two  separate  apertures,  a.  The  test,  B,  is  maintained  in  its  posi- 
tion, so  as  to  form  the  furnace  bottom,  by  being  tightly  jammed,  by  means 
of  the  wedges,  6,  of  which  there  are  four,  supported  by  two  iron  bars, 
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against  the  iron  ling,  c  (fig.  198),  finnlj  bnilt  into  the  masonTj  of  tk 
furnace.  The  application  of  heat  to  the  test  most,  at  fiist,  be  i^abted 
with  care,  since  if  Uie  temperatnie  vere  too  abrupUy  rtiised  it  would  be 


Fig.  IMI.— tt<fiDSi7 ;  trout  clsntloii, 

liable  to  crack  and  exfoliate.  As  soon  aa  it  baa  become  properly  umsaled 
it  is  heated  to  redness,  and  a  charge  of  the  lead  to  be  operated  on  is  istio- 
duced.  In  the  m^ority  of  cases  this  is  previously  fused  in  an  iron  pot, 
C,  set  over  a  fiie-place,  and  provided  with  a  gutter,  d,  through  which  tk 


molten  lead  is  laded  into  the  cavity  of  the  test.     When  first  introduced  idK! 
the  furnace,  the  liquid  metal  becomes  covered  by  a  greyish  dross ;  but  as 

soon  as  it  has  acquired  the  full  temperature  of  the  test^  the  snrbce  of 
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the  bath  uncoyeis,  and  fused  litharge  begms  to  make  its  appearance. 
The  blast  is  now  turned  on  through  the  nozzle,  e,  and  the  melted  litharge 
is  thus  driven  from  the  back  of  the  test  up  towards  the  breast,  whence  it 
escapes  by  a  channel  or  gate^  f  (fig.  197),  in  connection  with  the  central 
aperture,  ^,  through  which  it  falls  into  a  shallow  cast-iron  pot,  mounted 
on  wheels,  and  furnished  with  a  long  handle.  When  the  channel,/,  has 
become  so  much  acted  upon  by  the  litharge  as  to  be  no  longer  service- 
able, it  is  closed  and  a  new  one  made,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines, 
communicating  with  one  of  the  holes  situated  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
longer  axis  of  the  test.  Fuel  is  supplied  to  the  grate  through  the  door, 
hy  while  that  marked  i  is  used  for  the  parpose  of  watching  and  regulating 
the  operation ;  the  fumes  are  carried  off  by  the  hood.  A;,  and  the  iron 
chimney,  I  Sometimes,  instead  of  feeding  the  test  with  rich  lead  in  a 
fused  state,  the  metal  is  introduced  in  the  form  of  pigs.     In  such  cases 


Fig.  108.— Refinery ;  truiiydrse  aection  through  tuyer. 

the  furnace  is  provided  with  one  or  more  iron-lined  openings,  called  pig- 
holeSy  through  which  the  metal  is  introduced  at  the  back  of  the  furnace, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  blast-pipe.  The  blast,  which  is  usually  supplied 
by  a  fan,  not  only  furnishes  the  oxygen  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
litharge,  but  also  sweeps  the  fused  oxide  along  the  surface  of  the  metal 
towards  the  breast  In  some  cases,  a  blasts  produced  by  means  of  a  jet 
of  steam,  is  employed,  instead  of  a  current  of  air  from  ordinary  blowing 
machinery.  In  proportion  as  the  surface  of  the  metal  in  the  test  becomes 
depressed,  through  constant  oxidation,  and  the  continual  removal  of  the 
resulting  litharge,  additional  lead  is  supplied,  either  from  the  melting-pot, 
C,  or  in  the  form  of  pigs,  so  as  to  keep  it  nearly  at  the  original  level 
In  this  way  the  operation  is  continued  until  the  lead  has  become  so  much 
enriched  as  to  render  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  tapped.  When  the 
lead  operated  on  contains  about  600  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  this  opera- 
tion is  generally  performed  at  intervals  of  eight  hours ;  during  this  time 
about  32  cwts.  of  lead  will  have  been  introduced,  and  from  4  to  6  cwts. 
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of  enriched  alloy  will  remain  in  the  bottom  of  the  test  The  remoyal 
of  the  highly  concentrated  aigentiferoua  lead  is  geneially  effected  hj 
making  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  test  with  a  drill  contrived  for  that 
purpose,  and  running  it  off  into  a  cast-iron  pot^  on  wheels,  placed  under 
the  furnace  for  its  reception ;  in  some  cases,  lading  out  the  rich  lead  is 
resorted  to  instead  of  tapping.  When  the  concentrated  rich  lead  haa 
been  thus  drawn  off,  the  tapping-hole  is  dosed  by  a  pellet  of  bone-ash, 
kept  in  its  place  by  an  iron  plate,  and  another  charge  is  immediately 
introduced.  The  reason  for  thus  removing  the  enriched  argentiferous 
lead  from  the  test  is  to  avoid  the  distribution  of  too  large  an  amount  of 
silver  in  the  litharge,  which  would  be  the  case  if  fresh  lead  were  con- 
tinuously added  to  a  constantly  increasing  accumulation  of  silver.  In 
works  where  the  concentration  of  silver  is  effected  by  the  use  of  zinc,  it 
is  not  customary  to  tap  the  highly  enriched  lead  from  the  test ;  since  it 
is  found  more  advantageous  to  carry  on  the  operation  without  interrup- 
tion, and  to  add  the  metal  reduced  from  the  final  rich  litharge  to  the 
original  lead,  before  the  introduction  of  zinc.  When  tapping  or  lading 
out  is  resorted  to,  the  whole  of  the  lead  operated  on  is  thus  further 
enriched,  and  the  resulting  highly  argentiferous  alloy  is  finally  subjected 
to  cupellation,  either  on  the  same  test,  or  in  another  specially  prepared 
for  the  purpose. 

The  appearance  of  the  surface  indicates  the  precise  period  at  which 
the  operation  is  terminated ;  the  blast  is  then  turned  off,  and  the  fire 
removed  from  the  grate.  The  plcUe  of  silver  is  thus  allowed  to  set,  and 
as  soon  as  it  has  done  so,  the  wedges,  b,  are  removed  from  beneath  the 
test-frame,  which,  together  with  its  contents,  is  lowered  upon  a  small 
iron  bogie-waggon,  and  taken  away  to  cool  The  silver  is  subsequently 
detached  from  the  test,  and  any  adhering  particles  of  litharge,  slag,  or 
bone-ash  are  removed  by  scraping  with  a  wire  brush. 

An  ordinary  refinery  works  off  from  4  to  5  cwts.  of  lead  per  hour,  and 
consumes  from  6  to  7  cwts.  of  coal  per  ton  of  lead  oxidized.  The  plate 
obtained  may  vary  in  weight  from  5,000  to  10,000  ounces,  and  usually 
contains  from  997  to  998  parts  of  silver  in  a  thousand. 

The  loss  of  lead  experienced  during  the  operation  of  refining  is  about 
7  per  cent  of  the  weight  worked;  the  process  is  conducted  by  one  refiner 
on  each  shift,  occasionally  assisted  by  a  labourer.  The  test  bottoms, 
which  are  saturated  with  litharge,  and  contain  a  certain  amount  of  silvei^ 
are  broken  up  and  smelted,  either  in  the  blast-furnace  or  otherwise.  The 
yield  of  silver  from  lead  by  Pattinsonizing  and  subsequent  refining  on 
the  test  is  usually  about  2  per  cent,  above  that  indicated  by  assay  of  the 
ores.  This  is  due  to  subsequent  recovery  of  silver  f]^>m  fume,  litharge, 
&C.,  which  is  lost  in  assaying.  Strictly  speaking,  refining  is  not  cupella- 
tion but  scorification,  as  the  bulk  of  the  litharge  flows  like  slag  instead 
of  being  absorbed  by  the  test,  while  in  cupellation  complete  absorption 
of  the  whole  of  the  lithai^e  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  operation. 
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Gerhan  Cupbllahon  (Abtrbibbn). 

The  German  lefineiy  or  TreibAeerd,  which  ia  generally  uaed  in  Con- 
tinental establiBhinente,  is  represented  in  on  old  form  in  figa.  199,  200,  of 
which  the  first  is  an  eleTation,  and  the  second  a  hoiizontal  section. 

This  ia  a  kind  of  reverberatory  furnace,  having  an  oval  hearth  and 
a  lateral  fire-placa  The  foundation  of  the  hearth,  A  (fig.  200),  ia  com- 
posed of  fire-bricka  closely  eet  on  edge  upon  a  solid  stratum  of  firmly 
compressed  slag,  and  is  covered  by  the  marl  refining  bottom  {Mergel- 
heard),  which  corresponds  to  the  bone-ash  test  of  the  English  refinery. 
Formerly  this  waa  mads  of  natural  marl  finely -powdered ;  but  now  a 
miztore  of  3  or  4  parts  of  limestone  or  dolomite  with  1  of  clay  is 


Fig.  IM.— Osmuti  CupeUlug  Sanaa ;  slttatlDu. 

generally  used.  The  roof  is  a  dome  of  iron  internally  plastered  over 
with  clay,  and  capable  of  being  either  removed  or  lifted  into  its  place 
by  chains  attached  to  a  lover  supported  by  the  movable  crane,  C.  In 
the  sides  of  this  furnace  are  five  openings ;  by  the  largest  of  these,  d,  the 
flame  passes  from  the  fire-place,  B,  into  the  interior  of  the  hearth  ;  the 
two  openings,  I,  serve  for  the  introduction  of  the  tuyeis,  by  which  a  blast 
is  thrown  on  the  fused  metal,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  its  oxidation,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  forcing  the  litharge  formed  on  its  surface  towards  the 
apertnie,  E,  from  which  it  escapes  in  a  fused  state ;  finally,  F  is  the 
opening,  through  which  a  portion  of  the  lead  to  be  operated  on  is  inserted, 
in  the  form  of  lenticular  discs.  At  the  commencement  of  the  opera- 
tion  the  opening,  E,  is  partially  closed  by  the  breast  of  tihe  hearth,  bnt 
in  pioportion  es  the  opention  advances  channels  or  gateways  are  succes- 
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eivdy  cut  down  hj  a  serrated  iron  bar  to  the  level  of  the  litharge  con- 
tained in  the  furnace.  The  litharge  which  escapes  from  this  opening 
either  flows  down  to  the  floor  of  the  building,  or  is  collected  in  a  mould 
placed  in  front  of  £. 

In  a  new  furnace  the  whole  hearth  above  tiie  brick  bottom,  A,  is  fllled 
with  mail  and  beaten  down  by  heated  rammers,  resembling  broad-toothed 
rokea,  to  the  required  concave  form  of  the  refining  bed,  which  is  deepened 
about  12  or  14  inches  in  the  middle,  and  baa  a  circular  hollow  about  an 
inch  deep  (BlickupaT)  cut  in  the  lowest  part  for  tiie  final  collection  of 
the  silver;  but  when  the  furnace  is  at  work,  only  the  upper  saturated 
crust,  about  3  or  4  inches  thick,  is  renewed  after  each  operation.  In 
either  case  the  dome  is  removed  bj  the  crane  before  makingthe  new  bed. 

When  working  with  unsoftened  lead,  about  6  tons  are  usually  treated 
at  one  operation,  and  of  this  a  little  less  than  three-fourths  is  introduced 


Fig,  SOC—Oimiui  Cupallliig  Fuinua ;  borlnntal  iKUaD. 

into  the  furnace  before  lighting  up ;  the  reraunder  is  added  at  successive 
intervals  during  the  progress  of  the  refining.  Aa  soon  as  the  marl  bed  has 
been  dried,  about  75  cwts.  of  lead  are  charged,  in  the  form  of  small  hemi- 
Epherical  pigs,  which  are  placed  with  their  convex  surfaces  downwards, 
ao  as  not  to  injure  the  bottom.  On  the  centre  of  the  heap  of  lead  thus 
formed  are  placed  some  billets  of  wood  ;  these  are  ignited  by  means  of  a. 
shovelful  of  burning  charcoal,  and  the  movable  cover,  after  being  care- 
fully dropped  into  its  place,  is  luted  round  with  fire-clay.  The  blast  is 
then  turned  on,*  and  a  fire  of  billets  is  made  upon  the  grate.  From  three 
to  five  hours  are  required  for  the  complete  fusion  of  the  mass,  and  when 
this  has  been  accomplished  the  surface  of  the  molten  lead  is  found  to  be 
covered  by  a  scum  of  refractory  oxides  known  as  Abzitg.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  removal  of  this,  by  skimming,  the  temperature  is  now 
raised,  and  it  is  drawn  through  the  litharge  channel,  £.     This  skimming 
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occnpies  about  an  hour,  during  which  time  fresh  quantities  of  scum  are 
oontinuallj  rising  to  the  surface.  The  bath  of  lead  gradually  acquires  a 
gentle  circular  movement,  and  becomes  bright  and  clear,  but  is  quickly 
obscured  by  a  covering  of  impure  litharge,  or  Abstrich^  This,  which  is 
removed  through  the  lithaige  channel,  ordinarily  begins  to  flow  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  after  the  skimming  off  of  the  last  Abzug,  and  continues 
to  escape  during  about  the  same  length  of  time,  after  which  pure  litharge 
makes  its  appearance.  Litharge  subsequently  continues  to  flow  from  the 
furnace  until  the  Blick,  or  brightening  of  the  residual  silver,  takes  place ; 
this  generally  occurs  in  from  thirty  to  thirty-three  hours  after  first  turning 
on  the  blast. 

As  soon  as  the  flow  of  Abstrich  has  ceased,  the  remaining  lead  is 
introduced,  two  pigs  at  a  time,  through  the  opening,  F,  which,  besides 
being  used  for  this  purpose,  serves  as  a  passage  for  the  escape  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  products  of  combustion.  The  lead  thus  added  is  placed 
on  a  part  of  the  bottom,  which  is  raised  for  that  purpose  slightly  above 
the  ordinary  level  In  thus  adding  the  second  portion  of  the  lead  to 
be  cupelled,  a  hard  refractory  mass  of  Abzug  is  left  behind  on  the  part 
of  the  bottom  where  the  fusion  of  the  pig  is  effected ;  this  is  from  time  to 
time  loosened  and  removed. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  operation  the  temperature  requires  to  be 
considerably  increased  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  alloy,  which  is 
then  rich  in  silver,  in  a  sufficiently  liquid  state.  The  nozzles  of  the 
tuyers  supplying  air  to  the  blast  are  sometimes  covered  by  small  valves 
called  "  butterflies,"  which,  being  hung  before  them,  serve'  to  spread  the 
blast  over  the  surface  of  the  metallic  bath.  The  operation  is  continued 
until  the  greater  portion  of  the  lead  has  been  removed  in  the  form  of 
litharge,  and  a  plate  of  nearly  pure  silver  of  the  shape  of  the  cavity  in 
the  bottom  remains. 

Immediately  after  the  brightening  has  taken  place,  the  workmen  throw 
water  over  the  surface  of  the  metallic  residue,  and  the  Blicksilber,  which 
is  not  pure,  but  contains  about  5  per  cent,  of  lead,  &c.  (Schtoarzhlick' 
gilber),  is  removed  from  the  furnace  for  the  purpose  of  being  refined. 

The  average  loss  of  lead  during  cupellation  by  the  German  process  is 
estimated  at  8  per  cent. ;  but  when,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  the  bed 
was  formed  of  lixiviated  wood-ashes  mixed  with  a  little  lime,  this  loss 
is  stated  to  have  been  sometimes  as  high  as  14  per  cent.  According 
to  Winkler  (1837),  about  250  cubic  feet  of  cord-wood  are  required  for 
the  cupellation  of  5  tons  of  argentiferous  lead  in  the  state  in  which  it  is 
obtained  from  the  smelting-fumace. 

Since  the  use  of  the  softening  furnace  has  become  general,  much  larger 
quantities  of  lead  are  refined  in  one  operation  than  was  formerly  the 
case,  the  furnaces  being  made  larger,  and  the  circular  form  of  hearth 

^  The  fcenni  Abzng  and  Ahstrich  are  applied  differently  in  different  diatricts ;  but 
generaUy  speaking  the  latter  may  be  oonaiderod  to  be  antimonial  or  anenieal  litharge, 
Mid  the  former  unmelted  dross  that  most  be  drawn  or  skimmed. 
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modified  to  a  more  nearly  elliptical  or  even  rectangular  shape.  Thus  at 
Freiberg  the  initial  charge  is  10  tons  for  small  and  15  tons  for  large  far- 
naces,  and  a  further  quantity  of  30  to  35  tons  is  added  to  the  former  and 
35  to  45  tons  to  the  latter  during  the  operation,  which  lasts  six  to  seven 
days,  until  the  concentration  to  80  per  cent  of  silver  is  effected.  Bohemian 
lignite  is  used  as  fuel,  with  a  blast  under  the  grate.  At  Pizibram,  22^ 
tons  of  lead  are  charged  at  once  on  a  furnace  with  a  hearth  about  11|  feet 
square,  and  refined  in  three  days,  giving  a  cake  of  95  per  cent  silver,  weigh- 
ing upwards  of  2  cwts.  The  coal  burnt  is  about  20  per  cent  of  the  weight 
of  the  lead  refined. 

Befining  the  Bucesilbeb. — ^This  operation,  which  is  called  Fein- 
brennenf  may  be  performed  in  various  ways,  all  founded  on  the  principle 
of  the  separation  of  impurities  by  oxidation,  at  a  temperature  somewhat 
above  the  melting-point  of  silver. 

The  most  ancient  process  appears  to  be  that  of  refining  by  means  of 
a  blast  on  an  open  test,  of  which  the  general  arrangement  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  ordinary  blacksmith's  forge.  This  method  of 
refining  is  described  by  Agricola  in  his  'De  Be  Metallica'  (1561),  and 
five  illustrative  woodcuts  are  given  of  the  apparatus  then  employed ;  it 
essentially  consists  of  a  large  cupel  beaten  into  an  iron  dish,  and  of 
double  bellows  for  supplying  a  constant  blast  The  test  was  formerly 
made  of  a  mixture  of  two-thirds  lixiviated  wood-ashes  and  one-third 
bone-ash;  subsequently  a  mixture  of  bone-ash  and  sulphate  of  barium 
was  made  use  of,  but  latterly  marl  similar  to  that  used  for  the  furnace 
bottom  was  employed*  A  hollow  was  cut  with  a  curved  knife  in  the 
centre  of  this  test^  which  was  placed  in  a  cavity  prepared  for  its  reception 
in  the  top  of  the  hearth. 

The  Blicksilber  was  cut  into  pieces,  and  piled  upon  the  test^  which 
was  surrounded  by  a  sheet-iron  hoop  filled  with  charcoal ;  ignited  char- 
coal was  placed  before  the  nozzle,  and  the  blast  was  turned  on.  The 
fusion  of  the  silver  was  usually  complete  in  the  course  of  about  half  an 
hour,  when  the  iron  hoop  was  taken  away,  and  the  charcoal  removed 
from  the  surface  of  the  metaL  Small  billets  of  dry  wood  were  now  laid 
before  the  tuyer ;  these  were  replaced  by  fresh  ones  as  fast  as  they  were 
consumed,  and  care  was  taken  to  remove  any  ash  that  might  fall  upon 
the  surface  of  the  metallic  bath.  During  this  operation  the  silver  was 
occasionally  stirred  with  an  iron  rod,  and  as  soon  as  the  drop  of  metal 
which  adhered  to  its  extremity  was  observed  to  vegetate  on  cooling,  the 
blast  was  stopped,  the  fire  removed,  and  the  cake  of  fine  silver  cooled 
with  water  until  it  had  solidified.  It  was  then  removed  from  Iho  test, 
and  after  being  cleared  from  adhering  particles  of  slag  and  lithargCi  was 
ready  for  the  market 

Instead  of  refining  on  an  open  test,  the  operation  was  sometimes  con* 
ducted  under  a  muffle  into  which  a  blast  was  admitted ;  the  refining  of 
Blicksilber  is  now  usually  conducted  either  on  a  movable  test,  like  that 
employed  in  the  English  process,  or  on  a  fixed  marl  bottom  in  a  rever* 
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1)eTatoiy  furnace  without  a  blast.     From  16  to  22  cwts.  of  crude  silver 
are  brought  up  to  996*998  thousandths  fine  in  twelve  hours. 

Treathent  of  Oxidized  Bbfinert  Products. 

The  oxidized  products,  dross,  litharge  of  all  kinds,  and  saturated 
bottoms,  whose  total  weight  is  about  10  to  20  per  cent,  more  than  that  of 
the  lead  operated  upon,  are  either  retnved,  ue,,  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state,  returned  to  the  ore-furnaces,  or  sold  as  oxide  of  lead,  according  to 
their  condition  of  purity  and  greater  or  less  richness  in  silver.  The 
earlier  products,  Abzug  and  Abstrich,  are,  like  the  analogous  dross  of  the 
calcining-fumace,  converted  into  hard  lead.  Litharge,  when  allowed  to 
cool  quickly  in  the  air,  collects  in  stalactitic  lumps  of  a  greenish  yellow 
colour,  which  are  compact  and  somewhat  tough ;  but  when  it  is  moulded 
into  large  blocks,  the  interior  portions,  which  remain  fluid  for  some  time 
after  the  outside  has  become  hardened,  are  converted  into  a  slightly 
coherent  mass  of  crystalline  scales  of  an  orange-red  colour.  This,  known 
as  red-flake-  or  market-litharge,  is  the  form  of  oxide  of  lead  generally 
used  in  chemical  and  other  manufactories,  and,  when  possible,  is  sold  as 
such,  as  its  pulverulent  form  renders  it  less  suitable  for  reduction  than 
the  harder  variety,  which  is  called  yellow-lump-  or  reviving-lithaige. 

Kbducino. — The  reduction  to  the  metallic  state  of  litharge  fiom  the 
refinery,  the  pot-dross,  and  the  dross  from  the  calcining  pans,  is,  in  this 
country,  effected  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  somewhat  resembling  in  form 
that  used  for  smelting ;  excepting  that  its  dimensions  are  smaller,  and 
that  the  sole,  instead  of  being  lower  beneath  the  middle  door  than  at  any 
other  part,  gradually  slopes  from  the  fire-bridge  to  the  flue  at  the  opposite 
extremity.  Hero  there  is  a  depression  in  which  is  the  tap-hole;  this  con- 
stantly remains  partially  open,  and  from  it  the  reduced  metal  continually 
flows  into  a  small  iron  pot,  placed  on  the  side  of  the  furnace.  Under  this 
pot  a  fire  is  lighted,  and  the  lead  is  subsequently  laded  from  the  pot  into 
moulds. 

Before  being  thrown  into  the  furnace,  the  litharge  is  mixed  with  small 
coal,  and  is  then  chaiged  on  that  part  of  the  hearth  which  lies  before  the 
fire-bridge.  To  prevent  the  fused  oxide  from  attacking  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace,  and  also  to  afford  a  sort  of  hollow  filter  for  the  liquid  metal, 
the  workman,  before  charging  the  oxide  to  be  reduced,  covers  the  hearth 
with  a  layer,  about  2  inches  in  thickness,  of  bituminous  coaL  The  heat 
of  the  furnace  soon  causes  the  ignition  of  this  stratum,  and  it  quickly 
becomes  burnt  to  the  state  of  a  spongy  cinder,  upon  which  the  mixture 
of  litharge  and  carbonaceous  matter  is  charged.  The  small  coal  in  the 
charge  causes  the  reduction  of  the  lithaige,  which,  assuming  the  metallic 
form,  flows  gradually  through  the  interstices  in  the  cinder,  and  falls  into 
the  depression  at  the  extremity  of  the  hearth ;  whence  it  gradually  flows 
through  an  iron  spout  into  the  external  pot  in  which  it  is  collected. 
The  surface  of  the  charge  is,  during  its  elaboration,  frequently  stirred 
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with  an  iron  rake,  for  the  double  purpose  of  exposing  new  surfaces  to  the 
action  of  the  furnace,  and  also  to  allow  the  reduced  lead  to  escape  more 
readily. 

Additional  quantities  of  the  material  operated  on,  mixed  with  coal, 
are  from  time  to  time  charged  into  the  furnace ;  at  the  termination,  of 
the  shift,  which  commonly  extends  over  twelve  hours,  the  tap-hole  is 
opened,  and,  after  the  escape  of  the  whole  of  the  lead,  the  residual  lead- 
cinder  is  withdrawn.  A  new  floor  of  cinders  is  then  formed,  and  the 
operation  continued  as  before.  A  furnace  with  a  bottom  8  feet  in  length 
and  7  feet  in  width  will  reduce  5^  tons  of  lead  from  litharge  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours.  About  3  cwts.  of  coal  are  required  for  the 
reduction  of  each  ton  of  litharge.  No  fresh  material  is  charged  for  a 
considerable  time  previous  to  the  termination  of  a  shift,  and  the  lead- 
cinder  then  withdrawn  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  smelted  in  the  slag- 
hearth  or  blast-furnace. 

In  Germany,  litharge-reviving  is  usually  done  with  coke  or  charcoal 
in  a  low  blast-furnace,  about  10  per  cent  of  slags  from  previous  reducing 
operations  or  from  ore-smelting  being  added,  and  sometimes  a  little  fluor- 
spar. In  Freiberg  the  8-tuyer  ore-smelting  furnaces  are  used,  and 
reduce  about  60  tons  of  litharge  daily,  with  an  expenditure  of  3  to  4 
tons  of  coke.  The  lead,  when  necessary,  is  softened  and  desilverized. 
The  rich  litharge  produced  in  the  final  stage  of  refining,  when  the  lead  is 
concentrated  to  2,000  ounces  of  silver  and  upwards,  is  separated  and 
treated  apart,  as  it  gives  lead  with  70  to  100  ounces  of  silver.  Saturated 
tests  are  reduced  with  fluor-spar  flux  in  a  slag  hearth;  but  the  marl 
bottom  of  the  German  refinery  is  usually  returned  to  the  ore-smelting 
furnaces. 

Electrolytic  Lead-Refining. — Keith's  process  for  the  production  of 
pure  lead  by  electrolysis  has  been  for  some  years  in  use  in  New  York. 
The  furnace-lead,  which  need  not  be  softened,  is  cast  into  thin  plates 
about  4  feet  long,  weighing  45  lbs.,  which  are  enclosed  in  muslin  bags 
and  made  the  anodes  in  an  electrolyzing  cell  containing  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  lead  in  acetate  of  sodium  ;  the  cathodes,  plates  of  pure  lead, 
are  placed  about  2  inches  from  the  anodes.  The  bath  is  heated  by 
steam  to  about  38**  C,  and  the  current  of  a  Weston  dynamo,  making  1,500 
revolutions  per  minute,  is  passed  through  the  celL  The  anodes  are 
corroded  and  dissolved  with  an  equivalent  deposition  of  lead  on  the 
cathodes  in  a  loose  ciystalline  powder,  which  Mis  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cell,  while  the  gold,  silver,  and  other  insoluble  matteis  are  retained  in 
the  muslin  bags,  and  collected  for  further  treatment  when  only  2  or  3 
per  cent  of  the  lead  plate  remains  undissolved.  With  a  system  of 
forty-eight  decomposing  cells,  each  containing  50  anodes,  10  tons  of  180* 
ounce  silver  lead,  with  2^  per  cent,  of  antimony  and  arsenic,  are  refined 
daily  by  a  12-hor8e  power  steam-engine.  The  precipitated  lead  contains 
11  grains  of  silver  per  ton,  and  must  be  compacted  by  hydraulic  pressure 
before  it  can  be  melted. 
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Lead  Fumb. 

Lead  being  to  a  considerable  extent  volatile  at  high  temperatures,  a 
notable  loea  of  that  metal  is  experienced  during  the  various  operations  of 
smelting,  refining,  reducing,  &a ;  different  means  are  consequently  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  these  fumes  and  for  rendering  them  available 
as  a  source  of  lead.  The  most  efficacious  method  of  collecting  the  lead 
carried  off  in  the  state  of  fume  is  by  the  use  of  long  flues  of  considerable 
transverse  area  Numerous  other  contrivances,  such  as  drawing  the  fumes 
through  water,  passing  them  through  condensing  chambers,  the  introduc- 
tion of  water  in  the  form  of  spray,  blowing  steam  into  the  flues,'  &c.,  are 
sometimes  resorted  to,  with  more  or  less  satisfactory  results.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  respective  lengths  of  the  flues  at  the  smelting-works  belonging 
to  Mr.  Beaumont,  as  furnished  by  Mr.  Sopwith  to  Dr.  Percy : — 

Tarda. 

At  Alien  Smelt  Mill    j^j:,,her'        !        \    4,888 

At  AUenheads  MUl 3,4^4 

At  Rookhope  Mill 2,548 


14,7W 


The  total  length  of  the  above  flues  is  consequently  about  8^  miles; 
their  transverse  area  is  not  uniform,  but  their  average  height  is  8  feet  and 
their  width  6  feet  In  one  year  as  much  as  800  tons  of  lead  have  been 
extnujted  from  the  fumes  obtained  from  these  flues.  At  Keld  Head  96 
tons  13  cwts.  of  lead  were  obtained  from  fume  resulting  from  the  produc- 
tion of  1,374  tons,  or  in  the  ratio  of  7*03  per  cent.  At  Pontgibaud, 
where  the  flues  are  500  metres  in  length,  and  the  ores  are  smelted  in 
blast-lumaces,  3 '67  per  cent,  of  the  lead  is  obtained  from  fume.  At  the 
Wildberg  Smelting  Works,  Germany,  where  the  flues  were  800  feet  in 
length,  and  smelting  was  conducted  in  the  Castilian  furnace,  1\  per  cent, 
of  the  assay  produce  of  lead  was  obtained  from  fume. 

At  Ems,  in  Kassau,  a' flue  of  varying"  section  about  1850  yards,  or 
including  branches  2260  yards,  long  is  used.  The  wall  surface,  of  about 
180,000  square  feet,  is  increased  by  more  than  120  per  cent  by  thin 
sheet-iron  plates  hung  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  current  on  the 
cooler  sections  near  the  chimney,  which  is  730  feet  above  the  furnaces. 
The  dust  collected  from  smelting  14,6.0p  tons  of  ore  with  6,248  tons  of 
lead,  yielded  500  tons  of  the  metal,  or  about  8  per  cent,  of  that  contained 
in  the  ore. 

The  lead  contained  in  fume,  to  a  large  extent,  exists  in  the  form  of 
sulphate,  and  is  recovered  by  roasting  and  smelting  it  either  alone  or  in 
admixture  With  lead  ores.  Fume-lead  is  considerably  poorer  in  silver 
than  that  derived  directly  from  the  ores  from  which  it  was  produced; 

The  following  are  the  results  obtained  by  a  series  of  assays  of  the 
iead-fome  at  Wildberg,  where  the  average  assay  for  silver  of  the  ledd 
produced  was  about  21^  Qunces  per  ton  :-^    • 

2  T 
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Samplu  taken  fbom  the  Top  of  Main  Flue  at  Distamgeb  of  100  Feet  apait. 
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In  the  same  way  that,  from  the  greater  volatility  of  lead,  the  meUl 
obtained  from  fume  contains  a  less  proportion  of  silver  than  that  direetlj 
extracted  from  the  ore,  so  also,  on  account  of  the  greater  oxidisabilitj  of 
lead,  that  obtained  from  slags  is  less  argentiferous  than  that  reduced  fron 
the  conresponding  ores. 


SILVER 

Silver  is  a  white  metal,  capable  of  receiving  a  lustre  inferior  only  to 
that  of  polished  steeL  Its  malleability  and  ductility  are,  next  to  gold, 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  metaL  Pure  silver  is  harder  than  gM 
and  softer  than  copper ;  its  specific  gravity  is  10'50 ;  when  pure  it  enteis 
into  fusion  at  a  full  red  heat»  corresponding  to  about  1,023*  C.  Fused 
in  open  vessels  it  absorbs  oxygen  in  considerable  quantity,  sometimes 
amounting  to  22  times  the  volume  of  the  metal  itself.  On  beoomiog 
solid,  however,  the  whole  of  thisgiis  is  again  expelled.     This  circumstanof 
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is  probably,  to  some  extent,  the  cause  of  the  metallic  vegetation  which 
takes  place  on  the  surface  of  silver  when  suddenly  cooled  on  the  cupeL 
Heated  very  strongly  this  metal  gives  off  metallic  vapoiirs,  and  between 
two  carbon  electrodes  in  connection  with  a  powerful  voltaic  battery  it 
is  volatilized.  By  fusing  a  large  quantity  of  silver,  and  afterwards 
allowing  it  to  cool  very  gradually,  cubical  and  octahedral  crystals  may 
be  obtained  on  piercing  the  solidified  crust  and  running  off  the  still- 
liquid  metal.  When  solutions  of  silver  ate  decomposed  by  the  action  of 
feeble  electric  currents,  the  precipitated  metal  often  assumes  a  crystalline 
form.  Silver  does  not  absorb  oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
speedily  becomes  blackened  on  exposure  to  an  atmosphere  containing 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  is  decomposed  by  it  with  great  facility. 

Heated  to  redness  in  contact  with  the  caustic  alkalies,  it  is  not  in  the 
least  affected,  and  for  this  reason  is  sometimes  employed  for  making 
crucibles,  to  be  used  when  attacking  substances  by  caustic  potash*  In 
the  presence,  however,  of  fused  alkaline  silicates,  silver  vessels  become 
acted  on  to  a  small  extent,  and  the  silicate  is  stained  of  a  light  yellow 
colour.  Oxide  of  silver  is  reduced  by  heat  alone,  and  a  globule  of  metal 
is  obtained. 

Unless  in  a  state  of  extreme  division,  silver  is  not  attacked  by  hydro- 
chloric  acid,  and  even  then  it  requires  to  be  heated  to  the  temperature  of 
ebullition  before  decomposition  of  the  acid  is  effected.  By  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  no  effect  is  produced,  but  strong  sulphuric  acid,  when  heated, 
is  readily  decomposed,  with  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  silver  and  the 
evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride.  Nitric  acid  readily  attacks  silver, 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  nitric  oxide  is  evolved,  and  nitrate  of 
silver  is  produced.  By  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine,  silver  is  attacked, 
even  in  the  cold. 

Silver  Ores. 

Silver  occurs  not  only  in  the  native  state,  and  alloyed  with  various 
other  metals,  but  also  mineralized  by  such  elements  as  sulphur,  selenium, 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine. 

Native  Silver  ;  Argent  nattf;  Gediegen  Silher,  ^  Cubic. — Native 
silver  is  found  accompanying  almost  all  the  ores  oL  this,  metal,  and  moro 
particularly  its  sulphides,  sulpho-salts,  and  chloride.  It  occurs  either  in 
distinct  crystals  or  in  divergent  branches,  of  which  the  extremities  are 
often  composed  of  minute  crystals,  similar  to  those  frequently  observed 
in  specimens  of  native  copper. 

It  also  occurs  in  amorphous  masses,  in  long  filamentary  strings  (hair- 
or  wire^ver),  and  in  the  shape  of  compressed  plates.  One  of  the  largest 
masses  of  metallic  silver  ever  obtained  in  Europe  was  procured  from  the 
mines  of  Kongsbeig,  in  Norway ;  this  specimen,  which  is  preserved  in 
the  Museum  of  Copenhagen,  weighs  about  500  Iba.  Others  of  still 
larger  sixe  have  been  cited  as  ccnning  from  the  same  locality.     Crystals' 
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of  native  silver  are  seldom  very  distinctly  defined,  as  they  do  not  nisually 
occur  in  an  isolated  state,  and  are  generally  more  or  less  distorted.  The 
cube,  the  octahedron,  and  the  dodecahedron,  are  among  the  forms  which 
it  most  commonly  assumes.  Native  silver  is  often  found  disseminated 
through  ferruginous  veinstones  or  *'  gozzans,''  as  at  Hue]goi»t,  in  Brittany, 
and  in  the  mines  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  where  such  ores  receive  the 
names  of  ^'pacos"  and  "coloradoa"  Native  silver  is  also  found  in  the 
Harz,  Saxony,  Hungary,  and  Dauphiny ;  large  quantities  are  afforded  by 
the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico ;  and  in  the  United  States  of  America 
beautiful  specimens  are  found  associated  with  the  copper  procured  from 
the  district  south  of  Lake  Superior,  Native  silver  is  usually  alloyed 
with  some  gold,  copper,  or  iron,  that  of  Kongbei^  contains  about  5  per 
cent,  of  mercury. 

Native  Amalqam  ;  Argent  amalgami ;  SUberatnalgam,  Cubia  — 
This  mineral,  which  is  of  a  silver-white  colour  and  bright  metallic 
lustre,  occurs  both  in  distinct  crystals  and  amorphous;  it  also  not 
unfrequently  assumes  the  form  of  thin  plates,  occupying  fissures  in  the 
veinstone. 

Its  specific  gravity  is  about  14;  when  heated  before  the  blowpipe, 
mercury  is  expelled,  and  a  fused  button  of  metallic  silver  remains.  The 
Composition  of  this  amalgam  is,  according  to  Klaproth — 

Ag 86-00 

Hg 64-00 


100-00 


This  corresponds  with  the  formula  AgHg ;  another  variety,  with  74 
per  cent,  of  mercury,  is  AgJ3.g^,  This  mineral  is  found  in  many  localities, 
but  the  finest  specimens  have  been  procured  from  Moschellandttbei^  in 
Khenish  Bavaria. 

Eicher  amalgams,  called  4rquente,  form  one  of  the  sources  of  silver 
in  the  rich  mines  of  Arqueros,  in  the  province  of  Ckx^uimbo,  ChilL 
From  theiif  malleability  and  general  appearance,  they  were  long  thought 
to  be  metallic  silver.  Accoiding  to  the  analysis  of  Domeyko,  of  the 
Mining  School,  Coquimbo,  they  consist  of — 

Ag 86-50  65-4 

Hg 13-60  84-6 


100-00  100-0 

which  correspond  to  Ag^sHg  and  Ag^Hg,.  t 

Argbntite;  Sulphide  of  Silver;  Argent  sulfuri;  SUber^caiz; 
Glaserz,  Cubic. — Occurs  massive,  and  crystallized  in  cubes  and  dode- 
cahedm.  Its  colour  is  a  blackish  lead-grey,  with  a  shining  streak  of  the 
same  colour.  The  fracture  of  the  massive  varieties  is  slightly  conchoidal. 
It  is  fusible  even  in  the  fiame  of  an  ordinary  candle,  and  before  the 
blowpipe,  on  charcoal,  gives  off  sulphurous  vapours,  and  yields  a  button 
of  silver.    This  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  richest  and  most  abundant 
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ores  of  silver,  and  famishes  a  large  proportion  of  that  annnallj  produced 
by  Tarious  foreign  minea  It  occurs  in  those  of  Saxony,  Bohemiia,  and 
Hungary,  and  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  mines  of  Guanaxuato  and 
Zacatecas,  Mexico.  It  occurs  abundantly  with  stephanite,  native  gold, 
&c.,  in  the  Comstock  lode,  Nevada. 

The  composition  of  argentite  is,  silver  87  and  sulphur  l3  per  cent., 
corresponding  to  AgS* 

Stsphanitb;  Brittle  Silver  Ore;  Psatutose/SprodglasersL  Ehombic. 
— This  mineral  is  of  an  iron-grey  colour,  inclining  to  black,  with  metallic 
lustre  and  unequal  conchoidal  fracture.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  6*2, 
is  extremely  brittle,  and  when  broken  yields  a  black  powder. 

Before  the  blowpipe,  on  charcoal,  it  affords  a  button  of  silver,  after 
having  given  off  sulphurous  and  antimonious  fumes,  in  which  the  peculiar 
odour  of  arsenic  may  often  be  detected.  When  crystallized,  it  is  usuaUy 
found  in  small,  flat,  six-sided  prisms. 

This  mineral,  which  occurs  with  other  silver  ores  at  Freiberg,  Schnee- 
bexg,  and  Johanngeorgenstadt,  as  well  as  in  the  mines  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary,  and  in  those  of  Chili,  Peru,  Mexico,  and  Nevada,  has,  accord- 
ing to  analyses  of  Rose  and  Kerl,  the  following  composition  : — 


• 

From  Andreasberff. 
By  Korl. 

From  SchemnitB. 
By  H.  Rose. 

A^         .        .        .        . 

Cu 

Fe 

Sb  and  As      .        .        . 
S    .        .        .        .        . 

68-38 

•  •  • 

0-14 
16-79 
16-51 

68-54 
0-64 

14-68 
16-42 

100-82 

100-28 

Formula  Ag5SbS4,  or  SAgjS.Sb^,. 

PoLTBAsrrB;  Folybasite;  Eugenglam,  Ehombic. — Crystals  usually 
short  tabular  prisms,  with  triangularly  striated  base,  parallel  to  alter- 
nate edges ;  cleavage  basal,  imperfect.  Also  massive  and  disseminated. 
Colour,  iron-black,  excepting  when  in  thin  crystals,  which  appear  cherry- 
red  by  transmitted  light ;  streak  black.     Specific  gravity,  6*21. 

Heated  in  an  open  tube  it  fuses,  giving  off  sulphurous  and  antimonious 
fumes ;  on  charcoal,  before  the  blowpipe,  fuses  into  a  globule  with  evolu- 
tion of  sulphur,  and  sometimes  arsenic,  coating  the  support  with  an  anti- 
monious deposit.  It  occurs  in  the  mines  of  Guanaxuato  and  Guadalupe-y- 
Calvo,  in  Mexico ;  in  Chili ;  at  Freiberg ;  and  at  Przibram,  &c.  Also 
in  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  various  other  localities  in  the  United  States. 

Two  specimens  of  this  mineral,  analysed  by  H.  Bose,  afforded  the 
following  results : — 
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Ftom  Mexico. 

IVom  Schemnitek 

Ag 
Sb  . 
As. 

Cu 
Fe  . 
Za. 

8    . 

64-29 
5-09 
8-74 
9-93 
0-06 

1704 

72-43 
0-25 
6-28 
8-04 
0-38 
0-59 

16-88 

100-15 

99-70 

The  second  is  approximately  8Ag3S.Cu^.A8^» 

Dark-Rbd  Ruby  Silver  Omb;  Pyrabotbitb;  Argent  rouge  anii- 
monidl;  DunJdeerothgiUtigerz,  EhombohedraL — ^Colour  black  to  cochi- 
neal-red; streak  red;  transparent  to  opaque;  fracture  concboidaL  Specifio 
gravity  6  7-5 '9. 

Light-Red  Ruby  Silver  Orb  ;  Proustite  ;  'Argent  rouge  arsemecd  ; 
LiMegrothgiiltigerz,  Rbombohedral  and  generally  similar  to  Pyraigy- 
rite,  but  of  a  lighter  red  colour  and  adamantine  lustre. 

.    These  minerals  are  analogous  in  constitution,  and  of  the  following 
composition : — 


Pyrargyrite,  • 
Agr,8bSa.    . 

Frouitite,,' 

Ag,.\Bi>,.   . 

Ag 

Sb 

As 

S 

59-78 
22-51 

••• 
17-71 

65-46 

■  •  • 

16-15 
19-81 

100 

100 

Fused  with  sodium  carbonate  on  charcoal,  before  the  blow-pipe, 
either  mineral  affords  a  globule  of  silver. 

Ruby  silver  ores  occur  with  caldte,  native  arsenic,  and  gsdeoa  at 
Andreasberg,  in  the  Harz;  also  in  Hungary,  Saxony,  Norway,  at 
Guadalcanal  in  Spain,  &c.,  and  are  abundant  in  Mexica  Beautiful 
crystals  of  Proustite  have  been  obtained  in  Chili  from  mines  near 
Copiapo,  and  it  also  occurs  in  the  Austin  district,  State  of  Nevada ;  in 
the  Poor  Man  lode,  Idaho,  it  has  been  found  in  masses  weighing  sevend 
pound& 

Freieslehenite  or  SchilfgUuerz  (Ag^PhsSbsSg),  containing  22*5  per  cent 
of  silver,  which  occurs  as  a  rarity  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  has  been 
obtained  in  large  quantity  at  Hiendelaencina  in  Spain. 


^  . 
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Stromeyerite  and  Jcdpaiie  are  isomorphons  mixtures  in  various  pro- 
portions of  Cu^  and  Ag)S,  containing  from  3  to  70  per  cent,  of  silver. 
The  first  is  rhombic  and  the  second  cubic  in  crystalline  form*  Thej  are 
of  some  importance  as  ores  in  Arizona  and  Northern  Mexico. 

Tetrahedrite,  especially  in  the  purely  antimonial  varieties,  found 
piincipally  in  the  Harz,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Qomwall,  Tyrol,  Peru,  Chili, 
and  Bolivia,  contains  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  of  silver.  The  mixed 
varieties,  with  both  antimony  and  arsenic,  contain  less  silver,  and  the 
pare  arsenical  kinds,  nona 

Chloridb  of  Silver;  Cbrargtibitb ;  Argent  comi ;  Silberhomerz. 
Cubic. — This  mineral  constitutes  one  of  the  richest  and  most  abundant 
ores  of  Chili  and  Peru,  where  it  is  frequently  associated  with  native 
silver,  apparently  resulting  from  its  decomposition.  It  also  occurs  in 
amorphous  fragments  in  connection  with  sulphide  of  silver,  but  still 
more  frequently  disseminated  in  the  ferruginous  ores  known  in  Peru 
under  the  name  of  pcKOs,  and  in  Mexico  as  eohrados.  The  chloride  of 
silver  of  Huelgoet  is  of  this  description,  and  is  disseminated  through  a 
cavernous  hydrated  iron  oxide,  and  sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  small 
octahedral  crystals,  the  largest  of  which  do  not  exceed  in  size  the  head  of 
an  ordinary  pin.  Very  large  masses  have  been  obtained  at  Leadville, 
Colorado. 

The  colour  of  this  mineral  is  white  or  yellowish-white,  which  become^ 
violet  by  exposure  to  light ;  massive  fragments,  when  broken,  present  a 
oonchoidal  fracture,  the  edges  being  transparent  or  translucent  Chlo- 
ride of  silver  is  extremely  soft,  and  admits  of  being  cut  with  a  knife  or 
scratched  by  the  naiL  It  is  fusible  before  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe, 
and,  when  supported  on  a  piece  of  charcoal,  affords  a  pearl-like  button, 
which,  by  continued  exposure  to  the  reducing  flame,  yields  a  globule  of 
silver.  On  being  moistened  with  water,  and  rubbed  with  a  piece  of 
metallic  zinc,  its  surface  becomes  covered  with  a  film  of  reduced  silver. 
Chloride  of  silver,  when  pure,  consists  of  silver  75*3,  chlorine  24*7 ;  and 
its  composition  is  therefore  represented  by  the  formula  AgCL  8p. 
gr.  =  4'46. 

EmhcliU^  or  chloro-bromide  of  silver,  very  commonly  occurs  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  preceding  mineral  in  Mexico,  Chili,  and  Colorado.  It 
is  nsnally  in  crystalline  grains  and  small  masses  of  a  greenish  colour. 
The  composition  is  not  well  defined,  as  bromine  and  chlorine  replace 
each  other  in  every  proportion.  It  is  doubtful  whether  pure  bromide  of 
silver  occurs  in  nature. 

Iodide  of  silver  (Agl)  has  been  found  in  Chili  and  Mexico. 

Several  combinations  of  silver  with  selenium  and  tellurium,  as  well 
as  alloys  with  bismuth  and  antimony,  are  found  in  nature,  but  only  as 
mineralogical  rarities ;  and  the  preceding  list  includes  all  the  m(»e 
important  minerals  containing  silver  as  a  principal  constituent  These, 
also  known  as  preeiotu  or  noble  silver  orra,  are  only  exceptionally  found 
in  large  masses,  the  ores  of  even  the  richest  silver  mines  consisting  as  a 
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rule  of  intimate  mixtures  of  such  precious  minerals  with  quartz,  calcite, 
barytes,  and  other  earthy  minerals,  iron-  copper-  and  arsenical-pyrites^ 
nickel  and  cobalt  ores,  zinc-blende,  galena,  and  their  oxidation  products, 
which  cannot  be  subjected  to  any  dressing  process  without  great  loss,  so 
that  the  classification  of  the  ore  is  mainly  done  by  hand  picking.  A 
small  proportion  of  very  rich  mineral  with  400  to  2,000  ounces  or 
more  of  silver  per  ton  may  thus  be  obtained,  but  the  bulk  of  workable 
ores  contains  very  much  less,  and  may  probably  be  taken  as  ranging 
from  about  20  up  to  200  ounces  per  ton,  the  lower  profitable  limit 
varying,  of  course,  with  the  facilities  for  toeatment  and  other  local 
circumstances. 

Dry  orea^  or  those  consisting  essentially  of  quartz  and  rich  silver 
minerals,  are  also  known  as  milling  ores,  «.e.,  suitable  for  reduction  in 
amalgamating  mills,  while  those  containing  sulphides  of  lead  or  copper  in 
quantity  are  smelting  ores. 

J'ree  milling  ores  are  dry  ores  without  sulphur,  arsenic,  or  antimony. 
When  these  substances  are  present  they  are  refractory  ores,  which  should 
be  roasted  before  amalgamation. 

Eefractory  smelting  ores  are  those  containing  antimony,  arsenic,  and 
more  particularly  zinc-blende.  The  latter  mineral  is  extremely  prejudicial 
to  the  silver  smelter,  and  special  reductions  are  sometimes  made  on  the  price 
of  ores  when  the  proportion  of  zinc  exceeds  15  to  20  per  centb 

Distribution  of  Silver  Ores. 

The  rocks  enclosing  silver  ores  differ  very  widely  both  in  age  and 
composition.  Silver  ores  often  occur  in  lodes  enclosed  in  the  older 
crystalline  and  metamorphic  rocks,  and  many  of  these  have  been  worked 
to  great  depths  without  permanent  change  in  character  or  apparent 
diminution  of  productiveness.  Some  of  the  veins  of  Norway  and  Saxony 
are  remarkable  examples  of  this  mode  of  occurrence.  In  South  America 
a  large  proportion  of  the  silver  is  obtained  from  veins  in  calcareous 
rocks.  The  silver-bearing  strata  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  are  believed  to  be 
of  Carboniferous  age ;  whilst  the  rocks,  in  which  the  famous  silver  mines 
of  Chanarcillo  and  Tre^puntas,  in  Chili,  are  worked,  are  said  to  be 
Lower  Cretaceous.  Those  enclosing  the  celebrated  Comstock  vein  at 
Virginia  City,  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  are  eruptive,  belonging,  according 
to  Eichthofen,  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Tertiary  and  beginning  of  the 
Post-Tertiary  periods. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  silver  obtained  in  the  United  Kingdom  ia 
extracted  from  argentiferous  lead  ores  by  processes  which  have  been 
described  when  treating  of  the  metallurgy  of  lead;  the  amount  thus 
annually  produced  is  now  only  about  28,000  lbs.  troy. 

The  celebrated  Kongsberg  mines,  in  Norway,  were  discovered  in 
1623,  and  have  been  worked  with  but  little  interruption  up  to  the  present 
time;  their  yield  of  silver  in  1879  was  10,500  llw.,  but  they  were  for- 
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merly  much  more  productive.  Sweden  also  produces  a  small  amount  of 
this  metal  from  the  mines  of  Sala,  in  Westmanland. 

Austria-Hungary  annually  produces  about  68,000  lbs.  troy  of  silver, 
while  Saxony  yields  161,326  lbs.,  of  which  amount  Freiberg  alone  affords 
157,600  lbs.  The  annual  yield  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Harz  is  about 
127,500  lbs.  The  production  of  silver  at  Mansfeld  in  1884  was  198,303 
IbflL,  and  the  total  production  of  the  Grerman  Empire  during  the  same 
year  was  660,524  lbs.  troy. 

The  annual  production  of  Eussia  is  estimated  at  27,000  lbs.  troy. 
In  France  there  are,  at  the  present  time,  no  mines  in  operation  on  what 
can  be  regarded  as  silver  veins,  although  those  of  La  Gardette  and 
Chalanches,  in  the  department  of  Is^re,  were  formerly  worked  for  silver 
era  HuelgoSt^  in  Brittany,  although  strictly  speaking  a  mine  of  argenti- 
ferous galena,  yielded  an  ochreous  clay  containing  about  30  ounces  of 
silver,  in  the  form  of  chloride,  per  ton  of  ore.  The  mines  of  Pontgibaud, 
Puy-de-Ddme,  produce  argentiferous  galena,  very  rich  in  silver,  which  is 
extracted  by  smelting  in  low  blast-furnaces.  The  yearly  production  of 
silver  in  France  is  estimated  at  16,000  lbs.  The  annual  yield  of  Italy, 
chiefly  from  the  ores  of  Sardinia,  is  about  70,000  lbs. 

In  Spain  silver  mines  were  formerly  worked  in  mica-slate  at 
Guadalcanal  and  Cazalla,  north  of  Seville,  and  were,  at  one  time,  very 
productive.  Antimonial  lead  ores  rich  in  silver  are  found  in  the  Sierra 
Almagrera,  near  Almeria.  For  some  years  the  most  important  silver 
mines  of  Spain  were  those  of  Hiendelaencina,  in  the  province  of 
Guadalajara,  seventy  miles  north  of  Madrid.  They  were  discovered  in 
1843  by  a  native  of  the  district,  who  had  worked  in  the  mines  of 
Mexico.  This  man,  on  his  return  to  his  native  village,  remarked  the 
resemblance  which  a  large  stone  on  the  roadside  bore  to  some  of  the 
silver  ores  he  had  seen  in  the  mines  of  the  New  World.  On  being 
analysed  it  was  found  to  be  a  rich  ore  of  silver,  and  the  stone  proved  to 
be  the  out-crop  of  a  regular  vein.  The  ore  at  Hiendelaencina  is  chiefly 
freieslebenite.  The  production  of  these  mines  from  1846,  when  they 
were  first  worked,  up  to  June  1866,  amounted  to  631,544  lbs.  troy, 
but  their  returns  since  the  year  1858  have  been  very  small.  The  pre- 
sent annual  silver  production  of  Spain,  including  that  extracted  from 
pyrites,  but  which  is  mostly  obtained  from  lead,  is  estimated  at  about 
250,000  lbs.  troy. 

Formerly  the  most  important  mines  of  North  America  were  those  of 
Mexico.  But  of  late  years  enormous  amoimts  of  silver  bullion  have  been 
produced  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  date  of  tlie  publication  of  Humboldt's  'Essai  Politique' 
(1825),  the  mining  districts  of  Mexico,  arranged  in  accordance  with 
the  importance  of  their  several  yields,  followed  each  other  in  the  sub- 
joined order: — 
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Gnaimxtuito^      Intendency  of  Guanazna&o 


Oatoroe 

t9 

San  LwB  Pofeon 

jSacfttfiCM 

•  > 

Zacaiecaa 

Real  del  Monte 

>> 

Mexico 

Bolafios 

Gnarisamey 

Souibrerate 

91 

Gaadalajara 
Dniango 

TaMO 

It 

Mexioo 

Batopilas 
Zimapan 
Fxeniillo 

Durango 

Mexico 

Zacatecas 

Ramoa 

»» 

San  Luis  Potod 

Parral 

»» 

Durango 

It  18  stated,  by  the  same  author,  that  the  silver  extracted  from  the 
mines  of  Mexico,  from  1st  January  1785  to  3l6t  December  1789, 
amounted  to  7,314,344  lbs.  troy.  The  War  of  Independence  caused  a 
great  falling-off  in  the  annual  production  of  the  precious  metal,  which 
between  the  years  1810  and  1845  probably  did  not  average  more  than 
800,000  lbs.  of  silver  and  a  little  over  400  lbs.  of  gold.  Since  1850, 
however,  the  mines  of  Mexico  have  partially  regained  their  ancient  pro- 
sperity, and  their  present  annual  produce  of  silver  may  be  estimated  at 
1,000,000  lbs.  This  is  mainly  derived  from  localities  in  the  central 
provinces,  as  given  in  the  above  list,  but  the  northern  mines  in  Sonera 
and  Chihuahua  are  rising  in  importance. 

Although  the  discovery  of  silver  in  the  State  of  Nevada  only  dates 
from  the  year  1859,  its  extraordinary  production  for  more  than  twenty 
years  rendered  its  mines  more  famous  than  those  of  countries  in  which 
silver  mining  has  been  carried  on  for  ages.  The  mines  on  the  great 
Comstock  vein  in  the  vicinity  of  Virginia  City  have  been  very  extensively 
worked,  and  up  to  the  end  of  June  1880  produced  bullion  to  the  value 
of  £63,000,000,  of  which  value  £28,000,000  was  represented  by  gold. 
In  addition  to  those  on  the  Comstock  vein,  which  now  appears  to  be 
nearly  exhausted,  there  are  silver  mines  in  the  Austin  district,  at  White 
Pine,  and  in  other  portions  of  the  State.  The  ores  found  on  the  Com> 
stock  chiefly  consist  of  argentite  and  stephanite,  whilst  many  of  the 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Austin  yield  dark-red  silver  ore.  At 
White  Pine  the  ores  were  chiefly  chlorides.  Idaho  has  afforded  massive 
pytargyrite.  The  other  most  important  silver-producing  States  are 
Colorado,  Utah,  Montana,  Arizona,  California,  and  New  Mexica 

Native  silver  is  also  found  associated  with  the  native  copper  of  Lake 
Superior.  The  annual  production  of  silver  in  the  United  States  and 
Territories  is  now  not  less  than  2,650,000  lbs.  troy. 

A  small  mine,  producing  very  rich  ores  like  those  of  Eongsberg,  was 
worked  for  several  years  at  Silver  Islet,  Lake  Superior,  and  sulphide  of 
silver  has  latterly  been  found  in  some  quantity  at  Rabbit  Mountain,  also 
on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  lake. 

Comparatively  little  is  known  of  the  geology  of  Central  America, 
excepting  that  the  predominant  rocks  are  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica-elate. 
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and  that  the  abundance  of  igneous  tocks  bears  witness  to  extensive 
▼olcanic  action.  Silver  is  found  in  various  parts  of  that  country,  and 
about  twenty-five  years  since  some  mines,  worked  by  an  English  com- 
pany,  in  the  mountain  of  Alotepec,  afforded,  in  the  course  of  eight  years, 
53,000  lbs.  of  silver. 

The  silver  mines  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chili  are  of  considerable' 
importance.  At  the  mines  of  the  Cent>  de  Pasco,  in  Peru,  the  principal 
ores  worked  are  of  the  description  known  as  ''  paoos,''  which  are  analo-' 
gous  to  the  Gossans  of  the  Cornish  miner.  These  argentiferous  gossans 
have  been  found  in  such  enormous  quantities  at  Pasco,  where  they  have 
been  worked  since  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that 
although  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  had 
produced  above  five  million  marks  of  silver,  but  few  of  the  workings  had 
penetrated  to  a  depth  of  a  hundred  feet  In  addition  to  the  Cerro  de  Pasco 
there  are  various  other  districts  in  Peru  which  have  produced  large  quan- 
tities of  silver.  The  total  annual  production  of  the  silver  mines  in  Peru 
is  about  230,000  lbs.  troy. 

The  mining  district  of  Potosi,  which  was  once  included  in  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  now  forms  a  portion  of  Bolivia.  In  this  locality 
above  thirty  principal  veins,  besides  others  of  less  importance,  have  been 
worked,  and  have  at  various  times,  since  their  discovery  in  1545,  yielded 
almost  fabulous  amounts  of  silver.  Many  of  them  are  situated  in  a  moun- 
tain called  Hatun-potocsif  the  summit  of  which  reaches  an  elevation  of 
16,000  feet  above  sea-level ;  the  ores  obtained,  from  the  period  of  their* 
discovery  up  to  1571,  when  the  process  of  amalgamation  was  first  inti*o- 
duced,  were  treated  exclusively  by  fusion.  The  period  of  the  greatest 
productiveness  of  the  Potosi  mines  was  during  the  century  immediately^ 
following  their  discovery,  when  the  average  annual  amount  of  the  silver' 
produced  was  about  600,000  Iba  troy.  Shortly  after  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth  century  their  yield  began  to  decline,  and  at  its  close,^ 
only  amoimted  to  an  annual  value  of  from  six  to  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Rich  deposits  of  silver  ore  have  also  been  discovered  in  the 
district  of  Camcoles,  now  ceded  to  Chili  The  quantity  of  silver  ore 
exported  from  Antofagasta  and  Mejillones  de  Bolivia  (the  ports  of  Cara- 
coles) from  November  1872  to  July  1873  was  10,115  tons,  containing 
about  300,000  lbs.  of  silver.  The  most  important  Bolivian  mine*  is  at 
Huanchacha,  about  80  miles  S.W.  of  Potosi  on  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the 
Andes,  The  present  annual  yield  of  Bolivia  is  estimated  at  from  448,000 
to  460,000  lbs.  troy. 

The  most  important  silver  mines  of  Chili  are  those  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Copiapo.  The  principal  workings  are  in  the  vicinities 
of  Chafiarcillo  and  Trespuntas,  the  first  sixteen  leagues  south,  and  the' 
second  thirty  to  the  north-east^  of  Copiapo.  In  Chili  the  development  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  country  has  been  of  more  recent  date  than 
in  the  other  South  American  States ;  but  its  comparatively  flourishing 
political  situation  has  enabled  workings  to  be  established  on  an  extensive 
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scale,  and  within  a  few  years  a  considerable  increase  has  taken  place  in- 
the  amount  of  silver  produced.  Its  present  yield  is  estimated  at  about 
400,000  lb& 

The  Santa  Anna  mines  in  the  province  of  Mariquita,  New  Granada, 
were  formerly  of  some  importance,  producing  from  11,000  to  12,000  lbs. 
of  silver  annually. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  annual  production  of  the  known  silver- 
producing  countries  of  the  world  is  now  about  7,650,000  lbs.  troy. 

AssAT  OF  Silver  Ores. 

Bt  Fusion  with  Litharob,  &o. — ^In  assaying  silver  ores,  the  object 
sought  is  to  obtain  the  silver  in  the  form  of  an  alloy  with  lead,  which 
is  afterwards  passed  to  the  muffle  and  cupelled  in  the  manner  described 
when  treating  of  the  method  of  assaying  lead  ores  containing  silver. 

Argentiferous  minerals  containing  copper  may  be  assayed  either  by 
scorification,  or  by  fusion  with  oxide  of  lead,  as  if  silver  alone  were  pre- 
sent, since  the  resulting  button  of  alloy  admits  of  being  cupelled  wiUi  a 
proper  addition  of  metallic  lead.  The  roasting  of  such  ores,  when 
necessary,  should  be  effected  at  as  low  a  heat  as  possible,  as,  from  their 
great  fusibility,  they  would  otherwise  be  liable  to  agglutinate,  by  which 
the  complete  expulsion  of  sulphur  would  be  rendered  difficult 

Ores  of  silver  in  which  the  metals  (after  roasting  or  otherwise)  exist 
in  the  form  of  oxides  are  commonly  fused  with  a  mixture  of  lithai^  or 
red  lead,  and  finely  powdered  charcoal,  by  which  an  alloy  with  lead  is 
obtained,  which  is  subsequently  subjected  to  cupellation.  The  proportion 
of  litharge  employed  for  this  purpose  must  be  varied  according  to  circum- 
stances, as  the  resulting  button  of  alloy  should  neither  be  too  rich,  since  in 
that  case  a  portion  of  the  silver  might  be  lost  in  the  slag,  nor  too  poor,  as  the 
cupellation  would  then  occupy  a  long  time,  and  undue  loss  of  silver  through 
sublimation  and  absorption  by  the  cupel  would  be  entailed.  In  ordinary 
cases,  if  400  grains  of  ore  be  the  quantity  operated  on,  a  button  of  200 
grains  will  be  a  convenient  amount  for  cupellation ;  and  this  may  be 
obtained  by  the  addition  of  500  grains  of  litharge,  and  from  12  to  15 
grains  of  finely  powdered  charcoal  or  lamp-black.  The  whole  is  to  be 
well  mixed  with  200  grains  of  sodium  carbonate,  on  a  sheet  of  glazed 
paper,  and  afterwards  introduced  into  an  earthen  crucible,  of  which  it 
should  not  fill  more  than  three-fifths  the  capacity.  This  is  covered  with 
a  thin  layer  of  borax,  and  fused  in  an  ordinary  assay-furnace,  care  being 
taken  to  withdraw  it  from  the  fire  as  soon  as  a  liquid  and  perfectly 
homogenous  slag  has  been  obtained,  since  the  unreduced  litharge  would 
otherwise  be  liable  to  cut  through  the  pot  and  thus  spoil  the  results. 
When  it  has  sufficiently  cooled,  the  crucible  is  broken,  and  the  button  of 
alloy  obtained  passed  to  the  cupeL^  In  this  and  all  similar  cases  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  by  previous  experiment  the  amount  of  silver  oon- 

^  lutdad  of  breaking  the  oruoible  ita  e<mtenti  maj  be  poured  into  a  cMt-iron  mould. 
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tained  in  the  lead  resulting  from  the  reduction  of  a  given  weight  of  the 
litharge  employed,  in  order  to  be  possessed  of  data  from  which  to  make 
the  requisite  deduction  from  the  result  obtained.  With  very  poor  litharge, 
however,  the  resulting  lead  contains  so  small  an  amount  of  silver,  that, 
for  many  commercial  purposes,  its  presence  may  be  neglected. 

.  When  other  minerals  than  oxides  or  carbonates  are  to  be  examined, 
the  addition  of  charcoal,  or  any  similar  reducing  agent,  becomes  in  some 
instances  unnecessary,  as  litharge  readily  attacks  the  sulphides,  <&&,  and 
oxidizes  nearly  all  their  constituents,  with  the  exception  of  silver,  whilst 
a  proportionate  quantity  of  metallic  lead  is  reduced.  The  slags  formed 
in  this  way  contain  the  excess  of  litharge  added,  and  the  button  of  alloy 
produced  is  subjected  to  cupellation  in  the  usual  manner.  The  propor- 
tion of  oxide  of  lead  added  to  ores  of  this  description  must  vary  in  accord* 
ance  with  the  amount  of  oxidizable  substances  present.  It  should,  how- 
ever, in  all  cases  be  in  excess,  since,  if  the  slags  retain  any  undecomposed 
sulphide,  the  whole  of  the  silver  contained  in  the  ore  may  not  be  collected 
in  the  button  of  alloy  obtained. 

An  objection  to  this  method  of  assaying  is  to  be  found  in  the  large 
amounts  of. lead  produced  for  cupellation;  as  one  part  of  pure  iron 
pyrites  reduces  8^  times,  and  sulphide  of  antimony  or  grey  copper  ore 
from  6  to  7  times  its  weight  of  lead.  This  inconvenience  may  be 
obviated  by  effecting  the  partial  oxidation  of  the  mineral  either  by  roast- 
ing or  by  the  aid  of  nitre,  by  the  skilful  use  of  which  the  button  of  lead 
may  be  obtained  of  almost  any  required  weight 

When  this  reagent  is  employed  in  excess,  it  determines  the  oxidation 
of  all  the  oxidizable  constituents  of  the  ore.  But  when,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  mixture  contains  a  large  amount  of  litharge,  and  nitre  has  not 
been  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  decompose  the  whole  of  the  sulphides 
present^  reaction  takes  place  between  the  undecomposed  sulphides  and 
oxide  of  lead.  This  gives  rise  to  the  liberation  of  metallic  lead,  which, 
combining  with  the  silver,  affords  a  button  of  alloy,  from  which  the 
latter  metal  is  obtained  by  cupellation.  The  amount  of  nitre  employed 
for  this  purpose  will  depend  on  the  composition  of  the  ores  operated  on, 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  2^  parts  of  potassium  nitrate  are 
sufficient  to  completely  oxidize  1  part  of  pure  iron  pyrites,  and  that  1| 
and  I  their  respective  weights  are,  in  the  case  of  sulphide  of  antimony 
and  galena,  sufficient  to  produce  the  same  effect. 

800BIFIOATION. — This  is  a  simple  and  convenient  process  for  assaying 
silver  ores,  as  weU  as  some  gold  orea 

It  consists  in  exposing  the  finely  ground  ore,  mixed  with  granulated 
lead,  and  placed  in  a  saucer-shaped  scorifier,  to  the  action  of  a  bright  red 
heat,  in  an  ordinary  assay  muffle. 

Part  of  the  lead  is  thus  converted  into  litharge,  and  this,  as  fast  as  it 
is  produced,  reacts  on  the  various  substances  contained  in  the  ore,  form- 
ing with  them  a  clean  slag,  in  which  no  appreciable  amount  of  the  precious 
metals  is  met  with.     Practically,  the  whole  ia  found  alloyed  with  the 
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lead  remaining  after  the  operation.  The  saucer-shaped  yessek  or  scori- 
fiers,  employed  for  this  purpose,  should  be  of  close-grained  fire-ckj  well 
haked.  It  is  important  that  they  should  he  compact  in  structure,  ao  as 
to  resist  the  corrosiye  action  of  fused  litharge.  They  should  also  be 
capable  of  bearing  sudden  changes  of  temperature  without  cracking. 

A  sufficient  number  of  these  sconfiers  haying  been  selected  for  the 
assays  to  be  made,  100  grains  of  the  ore,  ground  to  a  fine  powdei;  and 
carefully  dried  to  expel  moisture,  are  taken  and  intimately  mixed  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  granulated  lead,  and  a  small  proportion  of  pounded 
borax — ^both  being  previously  placed  in  the  scorifiers,  arranged  in  order 
on  the  assay  table.  Th^  proportion  of  lead  added  yaries  in  accordance 
with  the  greater  or  less  refractory  nature  of  the  ore ;  namely,  from  &re 
to  eight  times  the  weight  of  the  material  operated  on.  In  all  cases,  how- 
eyer,  it  is  adviBable  to  add  an  excess  of  lead,  as  the  slags  are  thereby 
rendered  more  liquid. 

The  lead  used  shouldi  if  possible,  be  free  from  silver,  but^  in  many 
cases,  such  lead  cannot  be  obtained.  It  is  consequently  requisite  to  estimate 
beforehand'  the  amount  of  silver  present  and  make  a  corresponding 
deduction  from  the  weights  of  the  buttons  afforded  by  assay. 

The  scorifiers  being  charged  with  a  due  proportion  of  ore,  lead«  and 
flux,  and  the  muffle  brought  to  ^  full  red  heat^  they  are  removed  to  the 
furnace^  and  as  many  introduced  as  there  may  be  room  for  in  the  muffle. 
The  introduction  of  the  scorifiers  at  first  considerably  reduces  the  tempera* 
ture  of  the  muffle,  and,  in  consequence,  pieces  of  charcoal  may,  with 
advantage,  be  placed  in  its  mouth  to  assist  in  again  raising  the  heat 
The  door  of  the  muffle  is  now  closed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  lead 
enters  into  fusion.  White  vapours  are  seen  rising  from  the  assay,  and 
the  formation  of  litharge  rapidly  takes  place.  As  the  borax  melts,  and 
the  quantity  of  litharge  increases,  the  whole  mass  in  the  scorifier  softens;^ 
With  a  further  increase  of  temperature,  it  becomes  liquid,  and  the  lead 
collects  in  a  large  globule  in  the  centre.  When  the  assay  has  become 
thoroughly  heated,  which  generally  occurs  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  from 
the  commencement  of  the  operation,  the  door  of  the  muffle  is  remoyed, 
air  enters  in  greater  quantity,  and  oxidation  of  the  lead  proceeds  more 
rapidly.  ' 

As  litharge  accumulates,  the  slag,  formed  by  its  combination  with 
siliceous  and  other  matters  contained  in  the  ore,  is  increased  in  quantity^ 
and  gradually  extends  itself  over  the  surface  of  the  lead.  The  mouth  of 
the  muffle  is  now  allowed  to  remain  open  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  It 
is  then  closed,  and  the  tempe^rature  raised  to  bright  redness  for  about  five 
minutes,  in  order  to  render  the  slags  as  liquid  as  possible  before  pouring, 
and  to  facilitate  the  union  of  any  disseminated  globules  of  alloy. 

The  scorifiers  are  now  withdrawn  from  the  muffle  by  proper  tongs,  and 
their  contents  rapidly  poured  into  suitable  moulds.  When  cdd,  the 
buttons  of  lead  are  separated  from  the  adhering  elags  by  a  few  blows  with 
a  hammer.    The  lead  obtained  should  be  soft  and  ductile.    If  it  be  at  all 
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-bzittle,  either  an  insufficient  quantity  has  been  used,  or  the  scorification 
has  not  been  carried  sufficiently  far  to  allow  of  complete  fluxing  of  the 
impurities.  When  the  opeiration'  had  been  successfully  conducted,  the 
buttons  contain  practically  the  whole  of  the  precious  metals  present  in 
the  ore,  and  must  be  subsequently  treated  by  cupellation. 

It  is  essential  that  the  slags  should  be  uniformly  liquid  at  the  time  of 
pouring  from  the  scorifier.  If  they  be  hard  or  contain  pasty  lumps,  a 
portion  of  the  mineral  may  be  left  unacted  upon,  and  small  metallic  buttons 
may  be  enclosed  in  the  lumps,  or  remain  attached  to  the  sides  of  the 
soorifier.  If  the  slags  should  not  appear  perfectly  liquid,  when  a  suffi- 
ciently high  temperature  is  maintained  in  the  muffle,  and  the  other  con- 
ditions of  the  process  have  been  attended  to,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add 
more  borax.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  requisite  to  stir  the  slags  with  ab 
iron  rod,  in  order  to  divide  the  lumps  which  have  been  formed,  and  to 
incorporate  them  with  the  more  liquid  slags.  .  v 

This  method  of  assay  is  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  aigentiferous  and 
auriferous  ores,  without  exception,  when  of  moderate  richness,  and  from 
its  convenience  and  the  short  time  required,  it  is  frequently  employed  in 
establishments  where  a  great  number  of  assays  have  to  be  made!  daily. 
When,  however,  poor  ores  have  to  be  examined,  fusion  in  a  crucible  wiUi 
litharge  is  preferable,  since,  by  that  method,  a  greater  quantity  of  mineral 
can  be  operated  on,  and  consequently  more  accurate  results  obtained. 

Assay  OF  Silvbb  Buluoit. 

F1A8  AsaAT.-~-The  assay  of  silver  bullion,  by  the  dry  way,  is  conducted 
as  follows : — ^First,  a  fair  sample  of  the  alloy  to  be  operated  on  is  accurately 
weighed  in  a  delicate  balance ;  secondly,  this  weighed  portion  of  the  bar 
is  cupelled  with  lead ;  and,  thirdly,  the  button  of  silver  remaining  on  the 
cupel  is  weighed.  The  difference  between  the  two  weighings  will  repr^ 
sent  the  amount  of  impurity  which  has  been  removed.  The  furnace 
employed  for  this  purpose  may  either  be  of  fire-clay  bound  with  hoop- 
iron,  or  may  be  constructed  of  a  wrought-iron  shell  lined  with  fire-tileS| 
as  shown  in  figs.  175,  176 ;  in  either  case,  it  must  be  provided  with  an 
atrangement  for  easily  regulating  the  draught 

In  order  to  save  trouble  in  computing  results,  special  weights  are 
generally  used  in  bullion  assaying.  The  largest,  being  the  quantity 
usually  taken  for  an  assay,  is  called  the  .assay  pound ;  while  the  smaller 
ones  represent  troy  ounces,  pennyweights,  and  half-pennyweights,  the 
latter  being  the  lowest  denomination  to  which  silver  bullion  is  reported. 
Thus,  with  an  assay  pound  of  12  grains,  the  ounce,  dwi,  and  half  dwt, 
are  represented  by  1  grain,  0*05  grain,  and  0*025  grain  respectively. 
When  metrical  weights  are  used  with  assay  pieces  of  one  gramme,'  the 
weight  of  the  result  in  milligrammes  gives  the  millesimal  fineness,  or  the 

1  When  the  illoy  to  be  examined  is  over  800  fine,  1  gramme  ia  generally  employed ; 
if  nnder  800,  half  a  gramme  only  it  taken. 
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proportion  of  silrer,  in  one  thousand  parts  of  the  alloy,  without  further 
calculation* 

In  England  the  basis  of  silver  bullion  valuation  is  sterling  or  standard 
silver,  as  used  for  coinage,  containing  11  ounces  2  dwts.  of  silver  and  18 
dwts.  of  alloy  in  the  troy  pound,  and  assays  are  reported  as  better  or 
worse  than  standard  in  dwts.  per  pound  according  to  the  excess  or 
deficiency  of  alloy.  The  corresponding  millesimal  fineness  is  925  silver 
and  75  aJloy,  and  therefore  75  4*  IS  s  4^  per  1000,  is  equivalent  to  1 
dwt  per  lb.  For  instance,  French  or  American  coin  of  900  silver  and 
100  alloy,  is  100  -  75  =  26  per  1000,  or  6  dwts.  "worse," and  bars  of  932 
fine  are  75 - 68  =:  7  per  1000,  or  1|  dwts.  ** better"  than  standard  silver. 

In  sampling  an  assay  of  silver  bullion  the  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to 
flatten  out  the  cuttings  taken  from  the  several  bars.  The  edges  of  these 
are  removed  by  the  use  of  a  pair  of  shears,  and  from  each  are  prepared 
two  representative  assay  pounds,  which  are  carefully  put  aside  with  one- 
half  the  lead  necessary  for  efiecting  their  cupellation. 

The  amount  of  lead  necessary  to  be  added  to  an  alloy  of  silver  and 
copper  varies  in  accordance  with  the  composition  of  the  mixture  to  be 
treated,  and  should  be  greater  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  copper 
becomes  more  considerable.  In  making  this  addition,  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  lead  must  be  present  in  such  quantity  that  the 
litharge  formed  may  be  enabled  to  dissolve  the  other  oxides  produced, 
and  at  the  same  time  remain  sufficiently  liquid  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
cupel  If  the  amount  added  be  insufficient,  the  litharge  formed  becomes 
pasty,  and  speedUy  covers  the  surface,  while,  if  too  large  a  quantity  be 
employed,  the  assays  remain  a  long  time  in  the  mufflci  and  an  undue  loss 
of  silver  by  volatilization  is  experienced. 

English  standard  silver  requires  about  six  times  its  weight  of  lead  for 
cupellation.  The  affinity  exereised  by  silver  for  copper  renders  it  neces- 
sary, in  these  operations,  to  add  a  larger  amount  of  lead  than  would  be 
required  if  pure  copper  were  to  be  dealt  with. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  of  lead  necessary  to  effect  the 
cupellation  of  various  mixtures  of  silver  and  copper : — 


Amount  of  Silver. 

Aiaoant  of  Copper. 

Quiintity  of  Loui 

reqtiired  f  or  One  PttTt 

of  the  Mixture. 

1000 

0 

1 

960 

50 

3 

900 

100 

7 

800 

200 

10 

700 

800 

12 

600 

400 

14 

500 

500' 

400 

600 

300 
200 

700 
800 

» 

16-17 

100 

900 

Pure  copper 

1000, 
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The  lead  employed  should  be  .as  free  as  possible  from  silver,  and  the 
amount  of  that  metal  thus  introduced  into  the  assay  must  be  deducted 
from  the  results  obtained.  The  duplicate  weighed  portions  of  the  several 
bars  of  bullion  to  be  assayed  must  be  wrapped  in  lead-foil,  and  arranged 
in  the  compartments  of  a  divided  tray,  having  nearly  the  dimensions 
of  the  bottom  of  the  muffle  in  which  the  cupellations  are  made,  so  that 
the  place  of  each  may  correspond  with  its  position  in  the  furnace. 

When  the  muffle  has  attained  a  uniform  bright  red  heat,  the  cupels 
are  introduced,  and  its  mouth  is  closed  for  a  short  time,  either  by  a  door 
of  fire-day  or  by  a  large  piece  of  charcoal,  when  the  temperature  of  the  fur- 
nace has  been  considerably  lowered  by  the  introduction  of  cold  cupels.  As 
soon  as  the  latter  are  raised  to  the  proper  bright-red  heat,  one-half  of  the 
lead  necessary  for  cupellation  is  introduced  by  the  aid  of  suitable  tongs, 
and,  when  it  has  become  fused,  the  assays,  wrapped  in  the  other  half  of 
the  lead  required,  are  dropped  into  each  ciipel  in  the  order  in  which  they 
stand  in  the  divided  tray.  When  all  have  been  arranged  in  their  proper 
places,  the  assayer  closes  the  mouth  of  the  muffle  for  a  short  time,  and 
shortly  afterwards  opens  it  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  for  the  purpose  of 
admitting  a  current  of  air,  by  which  the  starting  of  the  cupellations  is 
effected.  When  this  takes  place  the  metallic  bath  becomes  uncovered, 
with  the  exception  of  some  small  patches  of  fused  litharge,  which  move 
rapidly  from  tiie  centre  towards  the  edges  of  the  cupeL  As  soon  as  the 
working  is  thus  fairly  begun,  the  draught  must  be  adjusted  by  more  or 
less  completely  closing  the  various  openings  in  the  furnace  so  as  to  main- 
tain a  uniform  temperature  in  all  parts  of  the  muffle.  When  all  is  work- 
ing satisfactorily  but  little  fume  should  arise  from  the  assays,  and  the 
litharge  formed  must  be  absorbed  by  the  cupel  as  fast  as  it  is  produced. 
In  this  way  the  metallic  globule  goes  on  steadily  diminishing  in  size 
until,  after  the  expiration  of  about  twenty  minutes,  the  lead  and  baser 
metals  have  become  oxidized  and  absorbed  by  the  cupel,  and  the  brighten* 
ing  of  the  silver  takes  place. 

If  the  operation  has  been  properly  conducted,  the  ^'going-off  "  of  the 
assays  will  commence  with  the  first  row,  and  successively  pass  back  frorti 
row  to  row  to  the  last  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  working-off  takes  place 
irr^ularly,  or  commences  at  the  far  end  of  the  muffle,  it  is  an  indication 
that  the  draught  has  not  been  skilfully  regulated ;  and  in  such  cases  the 
results  obtained  are  usually  less  to  be  depended  on  than  if  the  brighten* 
ing  of  the  buttons  had  taken  place  regularly  from  the  mouth  of  the 
muffle  towards  its  further  extremity.  The  several  assays,  as  soon  as  they 
have  gone  off,  are  drawn  to  the  mouth,  and,  after  being  allowed  to  cool 
slowly,  are  removed  into  a  divided  iron  tray,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  placed  during  the  operation. 

When  the  buttons  thus  obtained  are  round  on  the  top,  or  are  only 
filightly  depressed  in  the  centre,  and  can  be  easily  removed  from  the  eupels, 
it  is  an  evidence  of  the  operation  having  beeti  properly  conducted.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  they  adhere  firmly  to  the  cupels,  or  throw  out  projecticms  near 

2U 
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the  bottom,  they  are  not  perfectly  fina  When  they  exhibit  a  flattened 
appearance^  it  is  an  indication  that  they  have  been  cupelled  with  an 
insufficient  amount  of  lead. 

The  buttons,  when  cleaned  in  the  manner  described  on  page  586,  are 
weighed  in  order  to  determine  the  diminution  of  weight  on  that  of  the 
assay  pieces.  The  difference  of  weight  does  not,  however,  give  the  pro- 
portion of  alloy  directly,  as  there  are  always  small  losses  of  silver  due  to 
volatilization  and  absorption  by  the  cupeL  These  are  determined  by 
placing  in  the  muffie,  with  each  batch  of  assays,  one  or  more  proofs  or 
check  assays  of  bullion  of  known  composition,  which  invariably  show 
some  loss  when  their  knovm  fineness  is  compared  with  that  apparent 
after  cupellation.  A  quantity  equal  to  this  loss  is  added  as  a  correction 
to  the  assays  made  at  the  same  time ;  as  it  is  assumed  that  they  will  be 
all  similarly  affected. 

Other  metals,  besides  lead  and  silver,  when  present,  usually  afford 
indications  on  the  cupel  from  which  it  is  easy  to  judge  of  their  natoie, 
and,  roughly,  also  of  the  amount  in  which  they  exist  in  the  bullion. 
Pure  lead  stains  the  cupel  of  a  straw-yellow  colour;  sometimes  verging 
on  orange.  Copper  gives  a  grey  or  dark-brown  tint^  according  to 
its  quantity.  Iron  produces  a  black  stain,  which  -  is  chiefly  formed 
shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  and  gives  rise  to  a 
dark  ring  around  the  sides  of  the  cupeL  Zinc  leaves  a  yellowish  stain, 
and  produces,  during  the  process  of  cupellation,  a  luminous  white 
flame  and  abundant  fumes  of  the  same  colour,  which  carry  off  with 
them  a  notable  amount  of  silver.  Tin  produces  a  grey  slag,  and  anti- 
mony leaves  spongy  yellow  scoriae,  which  cause  the  circumference  of 
the  cupel  to  effloresce  and  to  split  offl  The  two  last-named  metals 
render  the  cupellation  of  the  mixtures  in  which  they  exist  difficulty  and 
necessitate  the  employment  of  a  large  quantity  of  lead  in  order  to  carry 
off  the  infusible  oxides  formed.  When  assays  of  alloys  containing  silver 
have  to  be  made  by  cupellation,  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  keep  in 
the  laboratory  a  supply  of  lead-foil,  ready  weighed  out  into  pieces  of 
1  and  2  grammes,  whilst  poor  sheet-lead  is  kept  in  pieces  of  from  1  up 
to  6  grammes.  Instead  of  weighing  the  larger  pieces,  they  may  be  pre- 
pared with  sufficient  accuracy  by  casting  in  small  bullet-moulds.  By  this 
means,  the  amount  of  i^ver  in  the  lead  being  previously  known,  it  be- 
comes easy,  by  merely  counting  the  number  of  pieces  added,  to  know 
exactly  what  deduction  is  to  be  made  at  the  termination  of  the  cupella- 
tion for  the  silver  in  the  lead. 

YoLUHBTBio  Assay. — Oh  account  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
obtaining  perfectly  accurate  results  by  cupellation,  a  Commission  was 
appointed  by  the  French  Government  in  1829  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing  the  different  processes  then  employed  in  the  Parisian  Mint  for  the 
assay  of  alloys  containing  gold  and  silver,  and  to  r^x)rt  on  any  modifica- 
tions it  might  be  thought  advantageous  to  introdueeu 

Gay-Lussac,  who  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  whom  this  question 
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submitted,  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  humid  method  of  assay  now 
genendlj  employed,  and  published,  in  the  name  of  the  Commission,  the 
details  of  the  yarions  necessary  operations. 

This  process  consists  in  determining  the  standard  of  the  alloy  examined 
by  means  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  of  which  the  strength  has 
beforehand  been  accurately  determined. 

The  solution  of  salt  employed  is  so  regulated  that  a  decilitre  is  capable 
of  exactly  precipitating  1  gramme  of  pure  silver.  To  determine  the  com- 
position of  an  alloy,  1  gramme  may  be  dissolved  in  5  or  6  grammes  of 
nitric  acid,  and  to  this  is  carefully  added  the  standard  solution  of  common 
salt  from  an  accurately  graduated  pipette  until  the  introduction  of  a  fresh 
quantity  ceases  to  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  silver  chloride.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  experiment,  when  tiie  point  of  saturation  has  been  nearly 
arrired  at,  care  must  be  taken  to  well  shake  the  bottle  after  the  addition 
of  each  successive  drop  of  the  saline  solution,  as  by  this  means  the  liquor 
is  rendered  clear  through  the  precipitation  of  the  chlorine  formed.  When 
the  whole  of  the  silver  has  been  thus  thrown  down,  the  number  of  divi* 
sions  of  the  burette  which  have  been  employed  in  its  precipitation  are 
read  off,  and  from  the  amount  of  chloride  of  sodium  used  the  percentage 
of  silver  present  is  calculated. 

When  an  accurate  assay  has  to  be  made  of  an  alloy  of  which  the 
composition  is  beforehand  approximately  known,  as  in  the  case  of  silver 
coin  or  silver  plate,  the  process  is  considerably  simplified,  and  at  the 
same  time  affords  results  of  the  most  exact  description.  For  this  purpose 
two  distinct  solutions  of  common  salt  are  employed ;  the  first,  or  standard 
9oliUtofiy  is  of  such  a  strength  that  one  decilitre  will  precipitate  1  gramme 
of  pure  silver ;  the  second,  called  the  decimal  iolution,  is  ten  times  weaker 
than  the  firsts  and  consequently  contains  in  a  litre  of  solution  the  amount 
of  chloride  necessary  to  effect  the  precipitation  of  1  gramme  of  pure 
silver. 

The  better  to  understand  this  process,  let  ns  suppose  that  an  alloy 
intended  for  the  French  coinage  is  to  be  examined,  which,  in  order  to  be 
accepted,  should  contain  0*897  of  silver.  We  will  assume  that  the  alloy 
in  qucjition  contains  only  0*896  of  silver,  and  consequently  that  1*116 
gramme  of  the  mixture  will  correspond  to  1  gramme  of  pure  silver.^ 
This  quantity  of  the  alloy  is  cut  off,  and,  after  being  accurately  weighed, 
is  pla^d  in  a  bottle,  capable  of  being  closed  by  a  glass  stopper,  where  it 
is  dissolved  in  from  5  to  6  grammes  of  pure  nitric  add ;  and,  as  sodn  as 
the  solution  has  been  effected,  exactly  1  decilitre  of  the  normal  solution 
of  salt  is  introduced. 

It  is  evident  that  if,  as  was  first  supposed,  the  alloy  really  contained 
0*896  of  silver,  the  whole  will  be  precipitated  by  the  quantity  of  solution 
added,  and  that  the  supernatant  liquor  will  contain  no  trace  of  chloride 
of  sodium  in  excess.    !£,  on  the  contrary,  the  proportion  of  silver  is 

1  When  the  lunoiint  of  diver  preient  la  not  known,  a  preliminary  asny  is  fint  made 
by  capellation,  in  order  to  aioertain  the  approximate  fioMMSk. 
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greater  than  that  assumed,  there  will  still  remain  a  portion  of  that  metal 
in  solution ;  whilst,  if  it  he  less,  the  whole  will  have  heen  completely 
precipitated,  hut  the  liquor  will  contain  an  excess  of  sodium  chloride. 
To  ascertain  which  of  these  results  has  heen  produced,  the  hottle  is  now 
carefully  closed  with  its  glass,  stopper,  and  hrisklj  shaken,  until  the  pre- 
cipitated chloride  has  suhsided  and  the  solution  has  hecome  clear. 

When  this  point  has  heen  attained,  one  c.a  of  the  decimal  solution  of 
common  salt,  capahle  of  precipitating  0  001  gramme  of  silver,  is  intro- 
duced. If  any  silver  remain  in  solution,  the  liquor  now  hecomes  cloudy, 
and  after  heing  again  shaken,  another  c.c.  of  the  decimal  solution  is 
added.  If,  on  the  addition  of  this  second  cc.  of  the  solution,  the  liquor 
again  hecomes  turhid,  it  is,  after  heing  well  shaken,  allowed  to  clear,  and 
a  third  cc.  of  the  decimal  solution  poured  in,  and  so  on,  until  no  further 
turhidity  is  produced  on  the  addition  of  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  decimal 
solution.  If  we  suppose  that  five  cc.  of  the  decimal  solution,  successively 
added,  have  produced  a  precipitate  in  the  liquor,  whilst  the  addition  of 
the  sixth  has  in  no  way  affected  its  transparency,  we  may  conclude  that 
after  the  precipitation  of  1  gramme  of  pure  silver  hy  the  decilitre  of  the 
standard  solution,  the  liquor  still  contained  at  least  0O04  gramme  of 
silver.  From  the  circumstance  of  the  fifth  c,c.  of  decimal  solution  having 
caused  a  turhidity,  while  the  sixth .  produced  no  kind  of  effect  on  the 
solution,  it  is  also  evident  that  the  liquor  at  most  did  not  contain  more 
than  0'005  gramme  of  silver ;  and  therefore,  in  taking  it  at  4^  thousandths 
we  arrive  at  the  result  to  within  0*0005  of  the  truth.  The  propor- 
tion of  silver  in  the  alloy  examined  will  therefore  he     *        "^  *  =  900 

thousandths.  When,  on  the  contrary,  a  cc.  of  the  decimal  solution  gives 
no  further  precipitate  in  the  solution  of  silver  which  has  already  received 
the  decilitre  of  the  standard  liquid,  it  is  evident  that  the  silver  in  the 
alloy  must  he  inferior  to  0*896,  and  consequently  the  mixture  is  below 
the  legal  standard.  If  in  this  case  its  exact  composition  be  required, 
recourse  must  he  had  to  a  standard  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  called 
the  decimal  aolufton  oftdlveTj  so  adjusted  that  one  litre  of  the  liquor  may 
^contain  exactly  1  gramme  of  silver. 

To  use  this,  a  cc.  of  the  decimal  silver  sobition  is  first  dropped  from 
a  pipette  into  the  hottle  containing  the  assay,  and  removes  the  chlorine 
xsbntained  in  the  same  volume  of  the  decimal  solution  of  common  salt, 
which  was  added  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  whole  of 
.the  silver  had  heen  prcipitated.  The.  liquor  is  now  hrightened  hy  agita- 
tion, and  another  cc  of  the  silver  solution  added.  If  a  turhidity  is 
iproduced  the  bottle  is  again  shaken,  and  a  third  cc  of  the  solution  is 
/introduced  after  the  chloride  formed  has  been  completely  deposited. 
fThis  is  continued  until  an  addition  of  the  silver  solution  ceases  to  cause 
.ft  precipitate  in  the  solution  ,to  be  assayed.  I^  in  this  case^  the  first  five 
cc  of  the  silver  solution  (without  counting  that  used  to  neutralise  the 
effect  of  the  cc  of  d^cimAl  solution  of  common  salt^  first  lidded  to  ascer- 
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tain  if  any  silver  remained  in  solution  after  the  addition  of  the  decilitre 
of  standard  solution,  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  precipitate,  and  on 
the  introduction  of  the  sixth  the  liquor  remained  perfectly  clear,  it  is 
probable  that  the  fifth  c.c  was  not  entirely  decomposed.  It  is  therefore^ 
customary  to  admit  that  4^  cc.  of  the  silver  solution  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  effect  the  decomposition  of  the  excess  of  chloride  of  sodium 
remaining  in  the  liquid  after  the  introduction  of  the  decilitre  of  standard 
solution. 

It  is  consequently  evident  in  this  case,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
subtract  4|  thousandths,  and  that  the  correct  composition  will  be  ex- 
pressed by  ^'?[!^"1^^  ^  892  thousandths.1 

In  establishments  where  large  numbers  of  assays  of  silver  alloys 


Fig.  801. 


Fig.  202. 


are  made  daily,  the  apparatus  is  so  arranged  as  to  materially  facilitate 
the  performance  of  the  various  operations  above  described.  In  the  French 
Mint,  where  this  method  of  assaying  was  first  employed,  the  apparatus 
shown  in  figs.  201  and  202  has  been  adopted. 

The  standard  solution  of  common  salt  is  kept  in  a  latge  vessel,  Y, 

1  As  chloride  of  tiWer  u,  to  a  cortbin  extent,  soluble  eyen  in  weak  solations  of 
■odiam  chloride,  it  is,  in  practice,  usual,  when  the  whole  of  the  silyer  has  been  prer 
cipitated  by  the  decilitre  of  normal  solution,  to  add  a  given  number  of  cubic  centi- 
metres of  the  decimal  silver  solution,  and  subsequently  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
silver  present,  in  solution,  by  the  use  of  the  decimal  solution  of  common  salt. 
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made  either  of  stoneware,  or  of  sheet  copper  tinned  on  the  insida     This 
reaoTToir,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  evaporation,  is  covered  bj  an 
immovable  lid,  provided  with  a  tube,  a,  by  which  the  air  enters  the 
chamber  to  supply  the  place  of  any  portion  of  the  solution  that  hvblj 
be  drawn  o£    This  vessel,  which  is  supported  on  a  shelf  fixed  near  tthe 
roof  of  the  laboratory,  is  provided  with  a  tube,  h^  c^  d^  bent  at  right 
angles  at  c,  which  admits  of  being  closed  by  a  silver  stop^^ock,  t     The 
pipette,  P,  which  contains  exactly  a  decilitre  of  the  liquid,  is  connected 
with  the  tube,  c,  (f,  by,  the  glass  tube,  e2,  e,  which  contains  a  thermometer 
accurately  graduated.     The  silver  connecter  by  which  the  tube,  cI,  e^  is 
fastened  to  the  pipette,  P,  is  provided  with  two  8top^x)ckB,  1^  and  f',  of 
which  the  uses  will  be  presently  explained.     In  conducting  an  assay,  the 
operator  closes  the  extremity  of  the  pipette  with  the  forefinger  of  the 
left  hand,  fig.  202,  and  with  the  right  opens  the  taps,  t'  and  €\  the 
latter  being  opened  first ;  -by  the  first  of  these  the  solution  enters  the 
pipette,  whilst  from  the  second  the  air  escapes  in  proportion  as  it  becomes 
filled  by  the  solution  of  sodium  chloride.    When  the  pipette  has  become 
filled  by  the  liquor  to  a  little  beyond  the  mark,  m,  the  cocks  t'  and  f  are 
closed,  and  the  instrument  remains  charged  with  the  solution. 

On  the  table  immediately  below  this  apparatus  is  a  sliding  support^ 
W,  in  which  is  secured  by  a  ring  of  copper,  C,  the  bottle,  B,  containing 
the  solution,  in  nitric  acid,  of  the  alloy  to  be  assayed,  while  in  connection 
with  it  is  a  small  stand,  S,  on  which  is  fastened  a  sponge,  g,  situated  at 
the  exact  height  of  the  beak,  p,  of  the  pipette.  The  assayer  now  slides 
the  plate,  W,  between  the  guides,  G,  in  such  a  way  that  the  sponge  may 
come  in  contact  with  the  extremity  of  the  pipette,  and  by  carefully 
admitting  air  through  an  aperture  in  the  tap,  1f\  allows  the  liquid  to 
descend  imtil  it  exactly  reaches  the  level  of  the  line,  m^  marked  on  the 
glass  by  a  scratch-diamond.  The  sponge  removes  the  last  drop  of  the 
solution,  which  would  otherwise  remain  attached  to  the  beak  of  the 
instrument,  and  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  saturated  with  moisture,  the 
liquid  falls  through  the  hollow  support,  into  the  cup-shaped  receiver,  IL 
The  operator  now  draws  the  slide  towards  the  right  until  it  is  stopped 
by  a  peg  which  arrests  it  when  the  neck  of  the  bottle  is  immediately 
under  the  extremity  of  the  pipette,  and  by  admitting  air  through  the 
cock,  t'\  he  allows  the  solution  to  flow  into  it.  The  last  drop  of  the 
liquor  invariably  remains  attached  to  the  burette ;  but,  as  the  instrument 
is  gauged  with  due  attention  to  this  circumstance,  its  addition  is  un- 
necessary, and  would  vitiate  the  result  As  in  most  instances  several 
assays  are  being  made  at  the  same  time,  the  weighed  quantities  of 
alloy  are  commonly  dissolved  in  numbered  bottles,  which  are  arranged 
in  a  metallic  frame  somewhat  similar  to  a  cruet^tand,  and  which, 
after  the  introduction  of  the  acid,  may  be  placed  in  a  water-bath  or 
on  a  sand-bath  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  Iheir  solution* 

When  the  various  samples  have  become  completely  dissolved,  the 
nitrous  fumes  are  removed  from  the  bottles  by  slightly  blowing  into 
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Fig.  208. 


eadv  ^i^^  bellows,  through  a  glass  tube,  and  a  decilitre  of  the  standard 
solafeion  is  introduced  into  each  by  the  method  already  described.     The 
bottles  are  subsequently  placed  in  a  metallic  case,  C,  fig.  203,  made  with 
a  cover  to  keep  the  stoppers  in  their  places,  which,  besides  being  pro- 
Tided  with  compartments  for  each  bottle,  is  suspended  from  the  extremity 
of  a  steel  spring,  a,  b,  and  is  steadied  from  below  by  the  elastic  spiral, 
c,  d.      These  bottles,  after  being  carefully  closed  by  their  stoppers  and 
^tened  in  their  several  compartments,  are  well  shaken  by  an  assistant, 
who  takes  hold  of  the  handle,  e,  /,  and  briskly 
agitates  the  apparatus  during  several  minutes.    As 
soon  as  the  liquors  have  in  this  way  been  rendered 
sufficiently  clear,  the  bottles  are  removed  from  the 
frame,  C,  to  a  blackened  table,  fitted  up  with  divi- 
sions numbered  to  correspond  with  the  numbers 
on  the  bottles,  care  being  taken  that  each  assay  be 
placed  in  the  compartment  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  decimal  solution,  which  is  contained  in  a  phial 
having  a  pipette  passing  through  its  cork,  is  now 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  exact 
amount  of  silver  in  the  various  assays.    This  pipette 
is  so  marked,  by  a  line  on  its  surface,  as  to  allow 
the  operator  to  exactly  measure  out  one  c.c.  of  the 
liquid  it  contains.    To  do  this  the  point  of  the  fore- 
finger is  applied  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tube, 
which,  whilst  thus  closed,  is  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the 
bottle,  and  is  allowed  to  drop,  by  the  careful  admission  of  air,  until  the 
liquid  has  fallen  to  the  level  of  the  line  marked  on  its  surface.     The 
opening  is  now  closely  stopped,  and  the  c.c  of  fluid  is  transferred  to  the 
first  bottle  of  the  series,  into  which  it  is  permitted  to  flow  on  removing 
the  finger  from  the  upper  extremity  of  the  pipette. 

The  same  quantity  of  solution  is  afterwards  successively  added  to 
each  of  the  other  assays.  The  assayer  now  examines  each  bottle  in 
succession,  and  makes  a  mark  with  chalk  on  the  blackened  table  before 
those  in  which  a  precipitate  has  taken  place.  These  are  a  second  time 
transferred  to  the  shaking  apparatus,  in  which  they  are  briskly  agitated 
until  the  liquids  have  again  become  clear,  when  they  are  taken  back  to 
their  respective  places  on  the  blackened  table,  and  another  cc.  of  decimal 
solution  is  added  to  each  in  which  a  precipitate  was  obtained  by  the  last 
operation.  By  degrees  the  several  bottles  in  which  no  precipitate  has 
taken  place  are  thus  eliminated,  and  on  counting  the  number  of  marks 
set  before  them  the  number  of  cc  of  the  decimal  solution  which  has 
been  added  to  each  assay  is  readily  ascertained.  From  this  number  must 
be  deducted  half  a  cc,  as  only  a  portion  of  the  last  addition  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  suflered  decomposition. 

The  standard  solution  of  sodium  chloride  employed  is  prepared  at 
IS"*  C. ;  but  as  this,  in  common  with  all  liquids,  expands  and  contracts  in 
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accoTdance  with  the  temperature  to  which  it  is  exposed,  it  was  formerly 
customary  to  construct  a  table  of  corrections,  to  be  employed  in  cases 
when  the  liquid  is  used  at  temperatures  either  above  or  below  this  point. 
For  this  purpose  the  thermometers  in  the  tube,  d,  e,  was  consulted,  and 
the  correction  read  off  from  tables  prepared  for  that  purpose.  It  is  now 
generally  preferred  to  make  use  of  the  following  method,  by  which  all 
error  arising  from  any  alteration  in  the  solution  is  guarded  against^ 
With  this  object  the  assayer  makes  experiments  daily  on  1  gramme 
of  pure  silver,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  conducting  his  regular 
assays  of  the  usual  alloys,  and  from  the  result  obtained  by  these  checks 
he  is  enabled  to  correct  for  any  small  irregularity  in  the  temperature 
or  constitution  of  the  solution  employed. 

The  standard  solution  of  sodium  chloride  is  made  from  common  salt, 
without  any  preliminary  purification,  and  is  usually  prepared  in  consider- 
able  quantities  at  a  time.  For  this  purpose  1  kilogramme  of  common 
salt  may  be  dissolved  in  eight  litres  of  water.  The  liquid  is  filtered, 
and  the  amount  of  water  that  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  solution  of 
the  requisite  strength,  supposing  the  chloride  to  be  pure,  is  added.  By 
this  means  a  solution  roughly  approximating  only  to  the  composition  of 
the  normal  liquor  is  obtained,  of  which  the  exact  standard  must  be  ascer- 
tained by  adding  a  decilitre  to  a  solution  of  1  gramme  of  pure  silver  in 
nitric  acid.  The  liquid  is  clarified  by  agitation,  and  by  the  addition  of 
successive  cc  of  the  decimal  solution,  either  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  of 
sodium  chloride,  the  exact  amount  of  silver  or  of  sodium  chloride,  as  the 
case  may  be,  remaining  free  after  the  addition  of  a  decilitre  of  the  solu- 
tion, is  ascertained. 

When  this  is  known  it  becomes  easy  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  water 
or  of  sodium  chloride  which  must  be  added  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
standard ;  and  when  this  addition  has  been  made,  experiments  of  a  similar 
description  are  repeated,  until  satisfactory  results  are  obtained.  The 
decimal  solution  of  sodium  chloride  is  readily  prepared  by  pouring  a 
decilitre  of  the  standard  solution  into  a  bottle  of  the  exact  capacity  of  a 
litre,  and  afterwards  filling  it  with  distilled  water. 

To  prepare  the  decimal  solution  of  silver,  1  gramme  of  pure  sOver  is 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  to  which  distilled  water  is  afterwards  added  until 
an  exact  litre  of  the  liquid  is  obtained. 

When  the  alloy  operated  on  contains  mercury,  the  results  by  humid 
assay  are  no  longer  exact,  as  this  metal,  being  precipitated  at  the  same 
time  as  the  silver,  decomposes  a  portion  of  the  standard  solution,  by 
which  the  experiment  becomes  vitiated.  The  presence  of  mercury  in 
the  alloy  examined  is  detected  by  exposing  the  bottles  containing  the 
precipitated  silver  chloride  to  the  action  of  light,  since  the  presence  of 
a  very  minute  trace  of  mercury  prevents  the  usual  darkening  of  that 
salt.  The  assay  of  alloys  containing  mercury  may,  however,  be  made  by 
the  humid  process,  if  a  solution  of  acetate  of  sodium  be  added  to  the 
•solution  of  silver  previously  to  the  introduction  of  the  standard  solution 
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of  sodium  chloride,  as  this  reagent  has  the  property  of  preventing  the 
precipitation  of  mercurous  chloride. 

In  the  Indian  Mints  a  humid  method  of  assay  is  used  in  which  the 
silver  precipitated  from  solution  by  hydrochloric  acid  is  washed,  decanted 
into  a  porcelain  capsule,  dried  at  200"*  C,  and  weighed  aa  chloride. 


METALLURGY  OF  SILVER. 

The  greater  part  of  the  silver  production  of  the  world  is,  as  has  heen 
previously  stated,  derived  from  ores  containing  only  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  that  metaL  In  most  of  the  larger  mining  districts,  ores  con- 
sidered as  first  class  rarely  yield  above  1  per  cent,  of  silver,  or  320 
ounces  per  ton,  and  the  bulk  of  the  produce  is  considerably  poorer.  It 
will  therefore  be  readily  understood  that  the  reduction  of  silver  from  the 
ore  by  a  single  operation  is  only  possible  in  very  exceptional  cases,  and 
that,  as  a  rule,  methods  of  gradual  concentration  must  be  adopted  leading 
to  the  production  of  a  smaU  bulk  of  some  highly  argentiferous  compound 
or  alloy  from  which  the  silver  may  be  finally  extracted. 

The  substances  in  which  silver  is  generally  collected  are  the  follow- 
ing :— 

1.  Metallic  sulphides,  particularly  those  of  iron  and  copper;  the 
spuntein  or  argentiferous  fine  metal  of  the  Mansfeld  process  (page  439) 
is  an  example. 

2.  Metallic  lead,  producing  the  silver-lead  of  the  ordinary  lead-smelt- 
ing processes. 

3.  Metallic  mercury,  producing  amalgams  of  silver  and  other  metals. 
The  methods  adopted  for  the  treatment  of  these  enriched  products 

constituting  the  characteristic  operations  of  silver  metallurgy  proper 
are: — 

Por  lead.  Eefining  on  the  test  or  marl  bottom  as  described  under 
lead  smelting. 

For  amalganu  Distillation  or  retorting,  which  is  one  of  the  subsidiary 
operations  of  the  amalgamation  process. 

For  argentiferous  regulu&  The  production  of  some  soluble  salt  of 
silver,  which  is  removed  by  an  appropriate  solvent  and  reduced  by 
cementation  with  copper,  the  series  of  operations  being  known  as  liquid 
extraction  or  leaching  processes 

In  the  choice  of  a  method  for  treating  silver  ores  many  points  have 
to  be  considered,  as  the  character  and  resources  of  the  locality  may  often 
influence  the  selection  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  the  nature  and  composi- 
tion of  the  minerals.  Fusion  with  lead  is  probably  the  best  method,  as 
giving  the  least  loss  of  precious  metals ;  but  it  necessitates  the  command 
of  fuel  and  fluxes,  as  well  as  of  lead  ores,  in  some  quantity.  Argentiferous 
^copper  ores  are  more  difficult  to  work  than  similar  ores  of  lead  ]  they  are 
best  treated  by  fusion  up  to  the  production  of  a  concentrated  regulus,  and 
.(hen  by  liquid  extraction ;  but  the  latter  processes  involve  rather  delicate 
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maxupulation,  and  for  suceessf al  working  well  arranged  plant  and  abun- 
dant fuel  and  ores  for  mixing  are  necesBary.  Pure  or  moderately  rich 
dry  ores,  without  either  copper  or  lead  in  notable  proportion,  may  be  best 
treated  by  amalgamation,  which  requices  only  a  minimum  of  fuel  and 
comparatively  small  quantities  of  accessory  materials,  the  latter  being 
principally  salt  and  mercury ;  while  the  mechanical  appliances  need  only 
be  of  the  simplest  possible  character.  These  advantages  more  than 
counterbalance  the  waste  of  the  most  expensive  reagent  employed, 
namely,  mercury,  and  the  loss  of  silver  by  imperfect  extraction,  which, 
generally  speaking,  is  larger  than  in  smelting;  and  sufficiently  account  for 
the  circumstance  that  very  much  more  silver  is  produced  by  amalgams 
tion  than  by  any  other  method  of  reduction. 

SuELTiNQ  Silver  Ores. 

The  various  processes  deiscribed  for  smelting  lead  ores  are  applicable 
to  those  of  silver.  When,  however,  the  extraction  of  silver  is  the  chief 
object  in  view,  some  form  of  blast-furnace  is  often  employed,  although 
the  flowing  furnace,  used  for  the  treatment  of  refractory  ores,  is  also 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  In  all  such  cases  the  product  first 
obtained  is  argentiferous  lead,  which  may  be  either  concentrated  before 
refining,  or  passed  directly  to  the  test  Where  silver  ores  have  to  he 
worked  in  a  district  in  which  fuel  is  moderately  abundant,  but  ores  of 
lead  are  obtained  with  difficulty,  it  will  generally  be  found  advantageous 
to  refine  the  argentiferous  alloy  without  preliminary  concentration,  and 
to  employ  the  resulting  litharge,  fume,  &c,  continuously  in  smelting 
fresh  quantities  of  argentiferous  materiaL 

When  silver  is  found  associated  with  large  quantities  of  pyrites  or 
metallic  sulphides,  other  than  galena,  the  ores  are  frequently  fused  for  a 
coarse  matte  previous  to  fusion  with  litharge  or  other  plumbiferous  mate- 
riaL The  matte  thus  obtained  is  then  either  roasted  and  subsequently 
smelted  with  some  material  capable  of  afibrding  lead,  or  is  fij»t  concen- 
trated by  a  second  fusion,  followed  by  another  roasting.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  silver  originally  present  in  the  ores  treated  will  thus  he 
concentrated  in  the  mattes  in  a  form  convenient  for  subsequent  metal- 
lurgical treatment. 

The  presence  of  gold  in  an  ore  of  silver  in  no  way  modifies  its  treat- 
ment, since  both  metals  invariably  pass  into  the  lead,  and  are  ultimately 
separated,  after  refining  on  the  test,  by  the  process  of  "  parting.'' 

Smbltino  Native  Silver. — ^At  Kongsberg,  in  Norway,  about  80,000 
ounces  of  silver  are  produced  annually  irom  ores  that  consist  chiefly  of 
native  silver  with  some  silver  glance,  and  small  quantities  of  copper- 
pyrites,  galena,  and  blende  in  a  matrix  of  calcite  and  quarts.  These  are 
€livided  into  hand-picked  and  dressed  ores  which  are  treated  separately. 
The  first  and  most  important  class,  consisting  of  lumps  of  mineral,  often 
assaying  up  to  90  per  cent,  of  silver,  is  melted  in  a  small  reverberatoiy 
furnace  with  an  addition  of  lead  and  wrought-iron  nails  for  decomposing 
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the  scdphide  of  silveri  and  produces  highly  argentiferous  lead  which  is 
refined  to  pure  silver  in  the  same  operation,  while  the  dross  and  skim- 
mings removed  from  the  surface  are  added  to  the  furnace  chaiges  in 
smelting  the  dressed  ores,  which  are  divided  into  richer  and  poorer 
classes,  the  first  with  about  300  ounces,  and  the  second  with  10  ounces 
of  silver  per  ton.  The  poorer  ores,  mixed  with  flue-dust  and  other 
residues,  tap-cinder  and  iron  pyrites,  are  concentrated  by  fusion  in  a  blast- 
furnace 14^  feet  high,  to  a  coarse  metal  containing  about  100  ounces 
per  ton,  which  is  burnt  in  heaps  four  times,  and  concentrated  by  fusion 
with  the  richer  dressed  ores,  flue  stuff,  &c  This  enriched  regulus  is 
desilverized  by  running  it  into  a  bath  of  melted  lead  in  the  fore-hearth  of 
the  furnace,  where  the  silver  is  reduced  from  sulphide  and  dissolves  in  the 
excess  of  lead,  with  the  production  of  an  equivalent  of  l^ad  regulus  or 
Bleistein.  This  process,  known  as  soaking^  is  repeated  twice  with  the 
same  lead,  which  takes  up  about  10  per  cent  of  silver  before  it  is  sent  to 
the  refinery.  The  lead  re^^us,  like  the  similar  product  of  the  Harz  iron- 
reduction  process  (p.  609),  is  subjected  to  alternate  roasting  and  fusion 
until  it  is  deprived  of  its  lead  and  silver  and  becomes  copper  regulus. 
When  a  quantity  of  about  10  tons  of  the  latter  substance  has  accumulated, 
it  is  smelted  for  blister  copper  and  refined.  The  refined  copper,  contain- 
ing from  1  to  1^  per  cent  of  silver,  is  sold  to  a  refinery  to  be  used 
in  precipitating  silver.  About  30,000  ounces  of  silver  are  obtained 
annually  from  the  poorer  ores  by  the  treatment  described  above. 

Bich  dry  ores,  with  1,000  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  and  upwards,  are 
sometimes  treated  by  a  soaking  process,  known  as  working  on  the  test^  in 
the  following  manner.  When  the  production  of  litharge  begins  in  the 
refinery  the  blast  is  stopped  and  the  ore  is  spread  over  the  surface  of 
the  melted  lead,  where  it  is  slowly  decomposed,  and  the  reduced  silver 
is  absorbed  by  the  lead  in  the  same  manner  as  in  scorification  in  the 
muffle.  Sulphur,  antimony,  and  arsenic  are  oxidized  and  volatilized  in 
part^  the  remainder  forming  with  the  earthy  matters  of  the  ore  and  some 
litharge  a  pasty  mass,  which  is  skimmed  from  the  surface.  This  dross 
contains  a  notable  quantity  of  silver  and  is  worked  with  poorer  ores  in 
a  blast-  or  flowing-furnace.  The  addition  of  ore  continues  until  the  lead 
is  enriched  to  4000  ounces,  when  it  is  tapped  and  refined  on  a  clean  test. 

Tbeatment  of  Silver  Ores  bt  Amalgamation. 

The  amalgamation  of  silver  ores  is  conducted  in  various  ways,  the 
following  being  the  most  important :  Firstly,  the  Mexkan  process  of 
amalgamation  in  heaps ;  secondly,  the  barrel  process^  formerly  employed 
at  Freiberg  in  Saxony,  at  Constante  in  Spain,  in  the  State  of  Nevada, 
and  elsewhere ;  thirdly,  the  Wcuhoe  process^  by  which  uuroasted  ores  are 
amalgamated  in  iron  pans. 

MsxiCAN  OR  Patio  Pbookss. — ^This  method  of  extracting  silver  from 
its  ores  by  the  use  of  mercury  and  common  salt,  without  the  assistance  of 
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artificial  heat^  vas  discovered  in  the  year  1557  by  Bartolom^  Medina,  a 
native  of  the  town  of  Pachuca,  in  Mexico,  and  has  been  uninterruptedly 
employed  from  that  period  up  to  the  present  time,  without  having  under- 
gone any  material  modification. 

The  silver  in  the  ores  operated  on  chiefly  exists  either  in  the  metallic 
state,  or  combined  with  sulphur,  chlorine,,  iodine,  or  bromine.  The  arsenic 
and  antimony  contained  in  ruby-  and  brittle-silver  ores  not  only  render 
their  treatment  difficult  and  expensive,  but  also  materially  augment  the 
loss  of  both  silver  and  mercury.  When  sufficiently  rich,  such  ores  are 
often  set  aside  for  treatment  by  smelting,  but  they  are  generally  so  dis- 
seminated throughout  the  veinstone,  and  so  intimately  mixed  with  it,  as 
not  to  admit  of  separation  by  any  system  of  hand-picking.  The  gangne 
in  which  they  are  contained  consists  principally  of  quartz,  more  or  less 
associated  with  pyrites  or  with  iron  oxide,  and,  in  addition  to  small  quan- 
tities of  other  minerals,  often  contains  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  calcito 
or  dolomite.  Near  the  surface  such  veins  are  much  decomposed,  and  the 
ores  then  present  the  appearance  of  a  friable  ferruginous  quartz,  in  which 
a  large  proportion  of  the  silver  occurs  either  in  the  native  state  or  as 
chloride. 

The  ores  treated  by  this  process  are  not  ordinarily  subjected  to 
mechanical  preparation,  as  not  only  are  they  unsuited  for  such  treatment, 
but  the  supply  of  water  in  the  districts  in  which  they  occur  is,  in  most 
cases,  so  limited  as  to  render  washing  operations  on  an  extensive  scale 
impossible. 

Although  the  loss  of  silver  by  the  patio  system  of  amalgamation  is 
large,  and  much  time  is  expended  on  the  various  operations,  it  nevertheless 
possesses  advantages  over  all  others,  in  the  arid  barren  districts  in  which 
it  is  carried  on,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  only  a  little  fuel,  and  no  great 
amount  of  water.  The  principal  materials  necessary  are  salt,  cupriferous 
pyrites,  and  mercury. 

Rough  Stamping, — The  ores  to  be  treated  by  patio  amalgamation  are 
first  crushed  dry  in  a  molino  or  stamping-mill,  and  subsequently  ground 
with  water  in  the  arrastra  (or  arrastre)  until  reduced  to  the  necessary 
state  of  fine  division.  The  stamping-mill  generally  consists,  in  Mexico, 
of  a  series  of  wooden  lifters  or  stems,  shod  with  iron,  and  set  in  motion 
by  cams  arranged  round  an  axle,  worked  either  by  a  water-wheel  or  by 
a  vertical  shaft,  carrying  a  beam,  to  which  is  harnessed  a  team  of  four 
mules.  The  vertical  shaft  is  provided  with  a  large  wooden  wheel,  which 
communicates  its  motion  to  another,  fixed  on  the  cam-shaft  of  the  milL 
Ore  is  supplied  in  pieces  of  the  size  of  the  fist,  which,  when  sufficiently 
reduced  in  size,  fall  through  sieves  or  screens,  made  either  of  metal  or  of 
raw  hide  perforated  with  numerous  round  holes,  and  fixed  in  an  inclined 
position  before  each  battery.  The  particles  of  ore  which  pass  through 
these  holes  are  removed  for  fine  grinding  in  the  arrastra,  while  the  coarser 
portions  continue  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  pestles,  until  sufficiently  re- 
duced in  size  to  admit  of  their  passing  through  the  screens.     When 
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animal  power  is  employed  these  mills  are  worked  by  relays  of  mulea, 
driven  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  frequently  replaced  by  fresli  teams. 

JVne  Grinding. — The  arrtutra,  or  tahona,  consists  of  a  circular  pave- 
ment of  stone,  which  may  be  about  12  feet  in  diameter,  on  which  the 
ore  ia  ground  by  two  or  more  stone  mullera  dragged  continually  over  its 
surface  by  mules  h&mesaed  to  a  horizontal  arm.  Around  this  circular 
pavement  of  hard  atone  is  a  kerbing,  either  of  flat  atones  oi  of  wood, 
forming  a  kind  of  tub,  about  2  feet  in  depth,  in  the  centre  of  which  a 
piece  of  hard  wood  is  £tmly  fitted  between  the  blocks  composing  the 
flooring.  Working  on  an  iron  pivot,  in  a  step  let  into  this  central  post, 
is  an  upright  wooden  shaft,  secured  at  its  upper  extremity  to  a  horizontal 
beam  by  another  journal.  This  is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  two  bars 
forming  four  arms,  one  of  which  is  sufficiently  long  to  admit  of  two  mnles 
being  harnessed  to  it  abreast.  The  voladoraa,  or  mullers,  are  generally 
made  either  of  porphyry  or  of  granite,  although  basalt  is  alao  employed 
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for  tliis  purpose,  and  have  a  length  of  somewhat  less  than  the  radius  of 
the  orrastra,  with  a  thickness  of  about  16  inches.  In  each  of  these  are 
bored  two  holes,  into  which  wooden  pegs  ate  driven  for  attaching  the 
chains,  or  thongs  of  raw-hide,  by  which  they  are  connected  with  the  arms 
traveisinff  the  central  shaft.  These  mailers  are  so  hung  that  their  edges, 
in  the  direction  of  their  motion,  are  raised  nearly  an  inch  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  stone  pavement,  while  the  other  side  trails  heavily  upon  it 
A  sectional  view  of  a  Mexican  anastia  is  given  in  fig.  204,  in  which  A 
is  the  upright  shaft,  B,  arms  to  which  the  muUers,  C  (of  which  only  one 
is  shown),  are  attached,  and  D  the  central  block  of  wood  in  which  the 
lower  bearing  woTk& 

At  Gnanaxnato,  where  the  ores  in  addition  to  silver  contain  gold, 
and  are  more  finely  ground  than  in  other  districts  of  Mexico,  from 
6  to  11  quintals*  of  grama,  or  coarse  sand  from  the  stamping-mills, 
*  Tha  MciioiD  <|ii[dU1  =  100  lb*,  kroirdopo!*,  neirljr. 
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are  cbai^ged  into  the  arrastra  with  one  barrel,  or  about  10  gallons,  of 
water,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  at  nine  o'clock  a  second  barrel 
is  ponred  in,  and  a  third  at  twelve ;  at  three  o'clock  three  barrels, 
and  at  four,  fire  barrels,  of  water,  are  added.  At  the  expiration  of 
twenty-four  hours,  when  the  grinding  has  been  completed,  the  hxma,  or 
argentiferous  mud,  is  baled  out  into  barrels,  in  which  it  is  removed  to 
reservoirs  of  masonry,  where  a  portion  of  the  water  is  evaporated  by 
exposure  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  the  mass  is  ultimately  left  in  a  condi- 
tion fit  for  treatment  in  the  patio.  In  some  establishments,  instead  of  the 
lama  being  taken  away  in  barrels  it  is  baled  into  wooden  spouts,  by 
which  it  is  conducted  to  proper  receptacles;  while  in  others  it  is 
tapped  from  a  plug-lK)le  at  the  bottom  of  each  arrastra  directly  into  pro- 
perly arranged  spouts.  The  mules  by  which  the  machines  are  driven 
are  changed  after  working  six  hours,  and  the  arrastras  are  generally 
arranged  in  rows  in  long  sheds  called  galeras.  At  Zacatecas,  where  the 
ores  contain  no  gold,  the  grinding  is  not  so  long  continued,  and  the 
lama  is  removed  in  a  less  finely  divided  state.  In  this  district  each 
arrastra  grinds  10  quintals  in  the  course  of  thirteen  hours,  but  the 
lama  is  much  coarser  than  at  Guanaxuato,  and  the  results  obtained  less 
satisfactory. 

Where,  as  at  Guanaxuato,  the  ores  contain,  in  addition  to  silver, 
small  quantities  of  gold,  the  arrastra  is  kept  constantly  charged  either 
with  a  certain  amount  of  mercury  or  with  an  amalgam  of  silver  or 
copper.  By  this  means  the  gold  becomes  concentrated  in  the  amalgam, 
and  highly  profitable  results  are  sometimes  realized.  In  such  cases,  care 
must  be  taken,  in  removing  the  lama  daily  obtained,  not  to  disturb  the 
amalgam  in  the  bottom  of  the  arrastras,  which  is  collected  at  periods  of 
from  three  to  six  months,  and,  after  being  strained  and  retorted,  is  melted 
into  bars  which  are  subsequently  subjected  to  parting. 

The  yield  of  gold  by  this  method  is  considerably  less  than  the  total 
amount  contained  in  the  ores,  the  loss  experienced  generally  varying 
from  25  to  40  per  cent  on  the  assay  produce.  A  loss  of  mercury  also 
takes  place  during  the  process,  which  is  apparently  caused  by  the  decom- 
position of  sulphide  of  silver  with  the  formation  of  a  proportionate 
amount  of  sulphide  of  mercury.  The  loss  of  this  metal  is  usually  found 
to  represent  very  closely  the  weight  of  silver  taken  up  by  the  amalgam 
during  the  progress  of  the  operation. 

The  Patio* — This  is  a  large  courtyard,  paved  with  stone,  the  joints 
between  which  are  carefully  cemented  in  order  to  prevent  loss  of 
mercury.  A  slight  inclination  is  given  to  the  surface  of  the  floor,  in 
order  that  any  water  that  may  fall  upon  it  may  readily  flow  away.  The 
ground  ores  are,  as  before  stated,  taken  from  the  tahonas  to  walled 
receivers  (Jamero8\  in  which  they  become  partially  dried,  and  where 
they  are  allowed  to  accumulate  until  there  is  a  sufiicient  quantity  to 
form  a  heap,  or  tcrta^  which,  at  Guanaxuato,  consists  of  60  moniUmei^ 
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about  96  tons.i  When  the  necessary  amount  of  lama  has  been  thns 
collected  it  is  taken  to  a  eircnlar  area  on  the  patio,  from  30  to  50  feet  in 
diameter,  according  to  the  weight  of  ore  operated  on,  surrounded  either 
by  a  low  vail  of  stone  or  by  a  border  of  planks  made  tight  by  filling  ftll 
the  crerices  with  day  or  mule  dung.  Into  this  the  lama  is  introduced 
until  it  fonns  a  stratum  of  about  a  foot  in  thickness,  and  is  allowed 
to  remain  until,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  it  has  assumed  the 
consistence  of  a  moderately  thin  mud.  As  soon  as  this  condition  has 
beein  leached,  the  amalgamator  proceeds,  to  add  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  of 
salt,  and  when  this  has  been  done  the  torta  receives  the  first  treading 
{r9paso)i  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  stand  until  the  following  day.  A 
larger  amount  of  salt  would,  in  many  cases,  expedite  the  working  of  the 
torta,  but  on  account  of  its  high  price  this  is  seldom  added. 

In  addition  to  common  salt,  imported  from  the  coast,  a  large  quantity 
of  impure  sodium  chloride,  obtained  from  various  lagunes,  was  formerly 
employed,  but  the  cost  of  transporting  considerable  amounts  of  such  an 
impure  material,  added  to  the  great  increase  in  bulk  of  the  tortas,  has 
caused  its  use,  in  a  crude  state,  to  be  almost  entirely  abandoned.  This 
salt  is  now  concentrated  and  purified  by  lixiviation  and  evaporation  before 
being  carried  to  the  mines. 

The  day  after  salt  has  been  mixed  with  the  ore,  the  addition  of  mer- 
eury  and  magigtral  takes  place.  Magistral  is  prepared  by  slowly  roasting, 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  copper  pyrites  containing  a  considerable 
admixture  of  iron  pyrites,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  common  salt 
has  been  added.  By  this  process,  the  minerals  present  in  the  raw 
ore  become  oxidized  with  the  formation  of  cupric  and  ferrous  sulphates, 
together  with  a  small  proportion  of  chlorides.  The  cupric  sulphate 
varies  in  amount  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  is  the  chief 
agent  in  the  reduction  of  the  ores,  although  the  iron  salts,  which  are 
present  in  amounts  varying  from  6  to  12  per  cent,  also  exercise  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  results. 

Before  the  addition  of  magistral,  the  torta,  if  necessary,  brought  to 
a  proper  consistence  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  the  roasted  sulphides 
are  then  thrown  evenly  over  its  surface  with  wooden  shovels.  The  pro- 
portion of  this  reagent  added  is  varied  in  accordance  with  the  amount 
of  cupric  sulphate  it  contains ;  but  in  the  generality  of  cases,  when  magis- 
tral of  average  strength  is  employed,  something  less  than  1  per  cent,  is 
sufficient* 

As  soon  as  the  magistral  has  been  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
torta,  it  is  again  trodden  by  mules  for  about  an  hour,  when  the  mercury 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  operation  is  added     Formerly,  this 

'  TIm  weight  of  the  monton  Tariei  in  different-  Inealitiei — 

In  GoAoaxiiAto  a  monton  nsoally  contains  .  32  qnintals 

„  Beel  del  Monte,  Paehnca,  and  T^moo  .  90       „ 

„  Zacateeas  and  Sombraijete 20       „ 

„  IVesnillo        . 18       „ 

„  Bolafioa 16      „ 
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addition  was  made  at  various  periods  during  the  progress  of  the  operation, 
but  it  is  now  more  usual  to  add  all  the  mercury  immediately  after  the 
introduction  of  magistral  This  is  done  by  straining  it  through  a  piece 
of  canvas,  by  which  its  particles  are  divided  into  minute  globules,  the 
quantity  added  being  from  3j^  to  4  lbs.  for  each  mark,^  or  from  seven 
to  eight  times  the  weight,  of  silver  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  heap. 
After  the  addition  of  mercury  the  torta  is  again  trodden,  to  effect  ita 
intimate  mixture  throughout  the  mass. 

.  When  magistral  and  mercury  have  been  added  to  a  torta,  and  it  has 
received  its  first  treading,  chemical  action  commences,  and  the  amalga- 
mator closely  watches  its  operations  by  means  of  samples  taken  from  all 
parts  of  the  heap.  To  make  an  assay  or  tentaduraf  a  fair  sample  of  about 
8  ounces  of  the  ore  is  washed  with  water  in  a  small  bowl  (j%cara\  and 
from  the  results  obtained  the  dzoguero  (amalgamator)  is  enabled  to  judge 
of  the  progress  of  the  operation.  Shortly  aiter  the  first  treating  of  the 
torta  samples  are  taken,  and  a  tentadura  is  made»  and,  after  washing  off* 
the  earthy  and  lighter  particles,  the  remaining  polviUos,  or  metallic  sul- 
phides and  mercury,  are  carefully  examined.  At  this  stage  the  mercury 
contains  but  little  silver,  and  its  colour  and  state  of  division  afford  the 
only  indications  of  the  working  of  the  torta.  Should  it  be  found  divided 
into  small  globules^  or  its'  natural  colour  be  but  slightly  changed,  it 
indicates  that  the  amount  of  magistral  added  is  not  sufficient  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  mercury  has  acquired  a  deep  grey  or  leaden  hue,  the 
quantity  of  magistral  is  too  large,  and  the  torta  is  said  to  be  hoty  in  w;hich 
case  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  lime  may  be  necessary  in  order 
to  avoid  undue  loss  of  quicksilver.  When  the  heap  is  in  good  working 
order,  the  surface  of  the  mercury  presents  a  light-grey  appearance,  and 
the  aspect  of  the  tentadura,  taken  the  day  after  treading,  will  have 
considerably  changed.  If  now  pressed  by  the  thumb  against  the  side 
of  the  bowl,  the  mercury  will  be  found  to  contain  silvery  amalgam,  and 
what  on  the  previous  day  was  broken-up  quicksilver  {deaeeho},  baa 
become  limadura  de  platOy  of  a  whitish  colour  and  in  the  form  of  thin 
scales.  Three  tentaduras  are  made  daily  on  each  torta:  one  in  the 
morning  before  commencing  to  tread,  another  after  it  has  been  trodden 
for  some  time,  and  a  third  when  the  repaso  has  been  completed.  The 
samples  selected  for  this  purpose  must  be  taken  from  the  middle  of  the 
heap,  as  well  as  from  the  surface,  since  the  top^  from  being  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  air  and  sun,  is  always  in  a  more  advanced  condition 
than  the  interior.  The  treading,  which  must  be  repeated  daily,  or  as 
often  as  tentaduras  indicate  a  necessity  for  doing  so,  has  the  effect  of 
stimulating  the  action  of  the  magistral.  When  chemical  action  has 
almost  ceased,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  silver  which  the  process  is 
capable  of  extracting  has  been  taken  up  by  mercuty,  the  limadura  be- 
comes "  weak,''  and  on  being  rubbed  by  the  thumb  shows  but  little  solid 
amalgam.    As  soon  as  it  is  found  to  be  free  from  amalgam,  and  unites 

1  Mark  ^  3,650-5  grains. 
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in  globules  at  the  bottom  of  the  jicara,  the  operation  is  considered 
finished,  and  the  torta  is  said  to  be  rendido.  For  many  years,  however, 
amalgamators  have  not  entirely  relied  on  the  results  obtained  by  wash- 
ing, but  have  also  been  assisted  by  fire  assays  made  on  average  samples 
taken  from  each  torta  ;  in  this  way  its*  content  of  silver  is  more  exactly 
ascertained.  Another  weighed  sample  is  washed  in  the  jicara,  and  the 
mercury  and  amalgam  carefully  collected ;  the  assays  of  these  afford  data 
for  calculating  the  proportion  of  silver  which  still  remains  unacted  upon 
in  the  ore&  The  treading  is  performed  by  mules,  which  are  blindfolded 
and  tied  together  four  abreast.  One  mule  for  every  two  montones 
of  ore  is,  at  Guanazuato,  required  for  the  effectual  treading  of  a  heap. 
A  driver,  who  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  torta,  guides  the  animals  with 
a  long  halter,  causing  them  first  to  tread  at  the  outer  edge,  and  gradually 
diminishing  the  radius  of  the  circle  described.  The  time  necessary 
for  working  a  torta  varies  from  fifteen  to  forty-five  days,  according  to 
circumstances.  When  the  working  of  a  heap  has  been  completed,  a 
quantity  of  fresh  mercury,  called  a  baHo,  is  sometimes  added,  but  this 
practice  is  not  universal 

Wcuhing, — At  Guanaxuato  the  washing  apparatus  (lavadero)  con- 
sists of  three  circular  tanks  built  closely  together  within  an  outer 
circle;  these  are  constructed  of  stone  slabs  with  carefully  cemented 
jointa  The  depth  of  each  tank  is  5  feet  4  inches,  and  its  diameter 
9  feet  6  inches ;  they  communicate  with  one  another  by  openings,  of 
which  one  is  at  a  height  of  8  inches  and  the  other  at  a  distance  of  30 
inches  from  the  bottom.  The  last  tank  is  provided  with  two  separate 
discharge  holes;  the  first  6  inches  from  the  bottom,  and  the  other, 
which  is  used  only  for  cleaning-up,  is  situated  close  to  it. 

In  the  centre  of  each  tank  is  an  upright  shaft  carrying  agitating 
arms ;  the  whole  being  set  in  motion  by  a  shaft  provided  with  a  spur- 
wheel  working  in  pinions  on  the  shafts  of  the  different  washing-vats. 
The  shaft  carrying  the  spur-wheel  passes  through  an  upper  flooring, 
where  motion  is  communicated  to  it  by  a  team  of  mules  attached  to  an 
arm  let  into  it  at  right  angles ;  the  pinions  of  the  agitators  in  the  second 
and  third  tanks  are  a  little  laiger  than  that  working  the  stirrer  in  the 
firsts  and  their  motion  is  consequently  somewhat  slower.  The  first  tank 
into  which  the  metalliferous  mud  from  the  torta  is  charged  is  called  the 
Una  eargadorOf  whilst  the  third,  from  which  it  runs  off,  after  passing 
through  the  second,  is  called  the  descargadora.  Before  being  washed, 
the  torta  is  divided  into  several  parcels,  each  of  which  is  softened  by 
treading  and  the  addition  of  water,  and  then  taken  to  the  washing-house 
in  bateas,  dusted  on  the  inside  with  dried  mule  dung  to  prevent  adherence. 
About  three  montones  of  lama  are  gradually  introduced  into  the  first- 
tank,  water  being  at  the  same  time  run  in,  and  the  machinery  is  made  to 
revolve  rapidly,  by  driving  the  mules  at  a  gallop.  When  the  whole  of 
the  lama  has  been  introduced,  the  speed  of  the  agitator  is  gradually 
slackened,  until  the  mules  move  only  at  a  gentle  walk,  and  samples  of 

2  X 
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the  slime  are^  from  time  to  time,  taken  out  and  washed,  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  it  still  retains  an  appreciable  amount  of  mercury.  When 
samples  taken  from  the  tinas  afford  only  minute  traces  of  metal,  the  plug 
farthest  from  the  bottom  of  the  descargadora  is  removed,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  slimes  have  run  off,  they  are  replaced,  and  the  operation  is  continued 
until  the  whole  of  the  torta  has  been  washed.  The  bottom  plug  is  then 
removed  with  suitable  precautions,  and  the  whole  of  the  mercury  and 
amalgam  are  discharged  and  carefully  collected. 

At  Guanaxuato,  the  heavier  constituents  of  the  torta,  which  remain 
with  the  amalgam  at  the  bottom  of  the  tinas,  are  separated  from  the  latter 
by  washing  in  bateas,  and  the  resulting  rdaves  are  subsequently  re>ground 
in  arrastras.  By  this  treatment  they  are  made  to  yield  a  certain  amount 
of  auriferous  amalgam,  but  they  are  not  always  again  subjected  to  patio 
amalgamation.  In  this  district  the  slimes  from  the  lavadero  are  now 
sometimes  concentrated  by  the  round  huddle. 

At  2ku»tecas  and  FresniUo  the  washing  b  conducted  in  a  single  cir- 
cular cistern,  and  as  soon  as  the  azoguero  considers  that  a  torta  is  ready 
he  adds  to  it  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  mercury  it  already 
containa  At  Guanaxuato  the  lama  is  taken  direct  to  the  lavadero 
without  any  further  addition  of  quicksilver.  The  speed  of  the  agitator 
is  greater  than  in  cases  where  three  tinas  are  employed,  and  about  two 
and  a  half  montones  of  lama  are  passed  through  each  cistern  in  the 
course  of  an  hour.  A  considerable  loss  of  amalgam  is  the  result  of  this 
system  of  washing,  and  in  order  to  recover  it,  the  heavy  residues  collected 
in  a  cistern  beneath  the  discharge-orifice  of  the  tina  are  re-washed  on 
a  planilla,  or  washing-table.  The  concentrates  from  the  washing,  when 
sufficiently  rich,  after  being  previously  roasted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
are  re-ground  in  an  arrastra,  and  a  second  time  treated  by  amalgamation 
in  the  patio.  In  certain  districts,  and  particularly  in  those  situated 
nearest  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  washing  of  the  tortas  is  conducted  in 
a  wooden  tank,  of  which  one  end  is  pierced  with  numerous  holes  at 
different  heights,  which  admit  of  being  closed  by  plugs  provided  for  that 
purpose.  At  the  opposite  end  a  stream  is  admitted,  and  as  soon  as  the 
cistern  has  become  nearly  filled  with  water  the  lama  to  be  washed  is 
thrown  in  and  briskly  stirred  with  shovels ;  when  the  ore  is  thus  well 
incorporated  with  water  the  plugs  are  successively  removed,  beginning 
with  the  upper  one.  The  lighter  earthy  matters  are  in  this  way  first 
drawn  off,  and  afterwards  the  heavier  metallic  sulphides,  until  the  amal- 
gam, in  a  tolerably  pure  state,  remains  in  the  bottom.  After  escaping 
from  the  tank,  the  slimes  are  conducted  through  riffle-boxes  for  a  distance 
of  from  70  to  80  feet^  in  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  suspended 
amalgam  and  mercury  is  retained 

FilircUion  of  Amalgam, — ^The  amalgam  obtained  is  first  purified  from 
adhering  particles  of  mineral,  and  then  filtered  through  a  cone-shaped 
bag  {^mangcC)^  of  which  the  upper  portion  is  cased  with  leather,  while  the 
lower  part  consists  of  stout  canvas  only.     This  is  hung,  point  downwards, 
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from  a  strong  beam,  and  the  mixture  of  mercury  and  amalgam  introduced. 
The  former  gradually  passes  through  the  meshes  of  the  canvas,  and  is 
collected  in  a  vessel  placed  beneath  for  that  purpose.  The  amalgam 
remaining  in  the  manga  contains  mercury  to  the  extent  of  from  four  to 
five  and  a  half  times  the  weight  of  silver  present,  and  has  a  granular  and 
plastic  consistency,  which  readily  admits  of  its  being  moulded  into  bricks. 
As  soon  as  mercury  has  ceased  to  drop  from  the  point,  the  manga  is 
emptied  on  a  table  covered  with  leather,  and  the  amalgam  is  beaten  into 
bricks  (boUoe),  from  3  to  4  inches  in  thickness,  and  so  shaped,  that  when 
six  of  them  are  placed  together  they  form  a  circular  cake,  having  a  hole 
in  the  centre  for  the  escape  of  mercurial  vapours,  during  the  subsequent 
process  of  distillation. 

Betorting. — ^The  separation  of  mercury  from  the  silver  is  effected  by 
disiillation  under  a  large  cast-iron  bell  placed  over  the  amalgam,  and 
around  which  is  lighted  a  charcoal  fire.  A  circular  casting,  through 
which  a  current  of  cold  water  constantly  circulates,  is  let  into  the  floor  of 
the  retorting  house,  and  on  this  is  placed  an  iron  support,  on  which  the 
bricks  of  amalgam  are  arranged.  When  thus  prepared  the  bell  (capeUina) 
is  lowered  over  it,  and  the  bottom  carefully  secured  by  a  luting  of  clay. 
Unbumt  bricks  (adobes)  are  now  built  around  it  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
wall,  so  as  to  enclose  an  annular  fire*place,  8  inches  in  width,  outside 
the  capeUina;  this  is  filled  with  ignited  charcoal,  and  in  proportion 
as  the  mercury  becomes  volatilized,  it  is  condensed  by  the  action  of  the 
cold  water,  and  escapes  through  an  iron  pipe  into  a  receptacle  prepared 
for  that  purpose.  Instead  of  the  wall  of  adobes  an  iron  cage  is  some- 
times placed  around  the  bell,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  charcoal 
The  resulting  silver  (plcUa  pina)  has  a  porous  frosted  appearance.  The 
spongy  silver  thus  obtained  is  fused  and  cast  into  bars  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  is  generally  above  990  fina 

Seeulis  obtained,  ^e. — The  loss  of  silver  experienced  in  patio  amal- 
gamation is  always  considerable,  but  varies  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  the  ores  and  the  amount  of  skill  brought  to  bear  upon  their  treatment 
At  Guanaxuato  the  average  loss  on  docile  ore  is  from  9  to  14  per  cent^ 
on  the  assay  produce.  At  Fresnillo  the  deficit  is  often  28  per  cent,  whilst 
according  to  Duport,  the  loss  at  Zacatecas,  where  the  ores  contain  a  laige 
proportion  of  antimonial  sulphides,  was,  at  the  time  he  wrote  (1843),  from 
35  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  yield  indicated  by  assay.  The  loss  of  silver  in 
patio  amalgamation  at  Real  del  Monte  (1864-65),  as  furnished  by  Mr. 
Buchan,  was  only  9  per  cent 

The  loss  of  mercury  experienced  at  the  same  period  in  the  latter 
establishment  was  11  ounces  per  mark  of  silver;  but  this  may  be  taken 
as  an  unusually  favourable  result,  and  the  average  may  probably  be  esti- 
mated at  from  12  to  16  ounces  per  mark  of  silver  extracted. 

The  cost  of  patio  amalgamation  varies  in  different  localities ;  at  the 
Hacienda  Kueva,  belonging  to  the  Fresnillo  Company,  the  cost  of 
treating  2,000  lbs.  (1840-41)  was  $20*74,  while  at  the  Ophir  Company's 
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works,  Nevada  (1864),  the  cost  of  working  the  same  weight  of  ore  was 
«23-25. 

The  chemical  reactions  which  take  pkce  during  the  progress  of  patio 
amalgamation  are  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  the  whole  of  them  are  not 
yet  thoroughly  understood.  The  ore  contains  a  mixture  of  native  silver, 
chloride  of  silver,  and  various  sulphides,  &c.,  containing  silver.  Common 
salt  is  decomposed  hy  cupric  sulphate  in  the  magistral,  giving  rise  to 
sodium  sulphate  and  copper  and  iron  chloridea  Cupric  chloride  in  its 
turn  reacts  on  silver  sulphide  with  the  production  of  silver  chloride, 
which  is  dissolved  in  the  excess  of  sodium  chloride  added  to  the  torta, 
and  the  silver  is  subsequently  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  a  portion  of 
the  mercury,  which  is  ultimately  converted  into  calomel,  while  the  reduced 
silver  forms  an  amalgam  with  the  residual  unaltered  mercury.  The  cuprous 
chloride  formed  is  dissolved  in  the  excess  of  sodium  chloride,  and  converts 
another  portion  of  silver  sulphide  into  chloride,  which  is  subsequently 
reduced  by  mercury,  and  finally  forms  an  amalgam  with  that  metaL 
The  copper  is,  ultimately,  chiefly  converted  into  sulphide,  and  mercuric 
sulphide  is  sometimes  also  found  in  the  torta ;  this  has  been  supposed  to 
be  the  result  of  the  action  of  mercurous  chloride  on  silver  sulphide^  It 
has,  however,  been  shown  that  this  substance  may  be  produced  by  the 
direct  decomposition  of  silver  sulphide  by  metallic  mercury,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  this  reaction,  to  a  certain  extent^  takes  place  in  the 
torta.  It  has  been  contended,  by  persons  practically  acquainted  with 
patio  amalgamation,  that  silver  chloride  is  not  necessarily  formed  during 
the  process ;  but  the  various  phenomena  brought  forward  in  support  of 
this  view  appear  to  be  capable  of  being  otherwise  interpreted. 

Stovb  Amalgahation. — In  some  of  the  colder  and  more  humid 
districts  of  Mexico  a  modification  of  patio  amalgamation  has  been  some- 
times resorted  to.  The  ground  ore  from  the  arrastra  is  placed  in  a 
shed,  where  the  salt,  magistral,  and  mercury  are  added,  and  the  process 
is  conducted  in  the  usual  way.  When  the  operation  is  about  half  com- 
pleted it  is  removed  to  a  stove  (edufa),  consisting  of  a  chamber  with  flues, 
so  arranged  beneath  the  floor  as  to  communicate  to  the  mixtiire  the  heat 
of  a  fire-place  with  which  they  are  connected.  It  is  here  exposed  to  a 
gentle  heat  during  from  two  to  three  days,  and  is  then  taken  back  to  the 
shed,  where  the  operation  is  completed  by  the  ordinary  method  of  patio 
amalgamation.  In  this  way  the  time  necessary  for  the  reduction  of  the 
ore  is  diminished,  and  the  yield  of  silver  somewhat  augmented ;  the  loss 
of  mercury  is,  on  the  other  hand,  more  considerable. 

Hot  Procbss. — In  parts  of  South  America  where  the  ores  contain  a 
large  amount  of  native  silver,  or  where  that  metal  occurs  in  combination 
with  chlorine,  iodine,  or  bromine,  amalgamation  is  often  effected  by  the 
ccuo.  This  apparatus  consists  of  a  vessel  formed  either  of  blocks  of  stone 
or  of  wooden  staves,  like  those  of  a  tub,  the  bottom  of  which  is  made  of 
a  slab  of  copper  2^  inches  in  thickness,  which  becomes  gradually  thinned 
by  use.    This  metallic  bottom  is  retained  in  its  place  by  a  groove  running 
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lonnd  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  in  the  same  way  that  the  head  of  a  cask 
is  seemed,  and  all  joints  are  carefully  luted  with  clay.  The  copper  plate 
rests  upon  the  walls  of  the  hearth,  forming  the  roof  of  a  fire-place,  which 
has  neither  fire-bars  nor  chimney,  and  which  has  but  one  opening  for 
both  the  introduction  of  fuel  and  the  egress  of  smoke.  After  being 
loughly  stamped,  ores  intended  for  cazo  amalgamation  are  ground  in  the 
arrastra ;  but  as  they  are  subsequently  subjected  to  a  process  of  washing, 
care  is  taken  not  to  cany  the  operation  too  far.  The  ordinary  dimensions 
of  the  cazo  are :  diameter  at  top,  3  feet  3  inches ;  at  bottom,  2  feet ; 
depth,  18  inches.  About  100  lbs.  of  concentrated  ore  forms  the  charge, 
in  which  it  is  mixed  with  as  much  water  as  will  convert  it  into 
a  paste.  When  the  contents  of  the  vessel  have  been  made  to  boil, 
from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  salt  is  added,  and  the  workman,  who  squats 
by  the  side  of  the  furnace  and  keeps  the  mixture  constantly  agitated 
with  a  wooden  stirrer,  begins  the  addition  of  mercury.  More  mercury  is 
from  time  to  time  added,  and  numerous  samples  are  taken  and  washed  in 
order  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  ores  have  become  exhausted  of  their 
silver.  The  total  amount  of  mercury  added  is  usually  twice  the  weight 
of  the  silver  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  charge,  and  the  duration  of 
the  entire  operation  is  six  hours ;  the  liquid  contents  of  the  cazo,  together 
with  the  slimes,  are  now  dipped  out  into  reservoirs,  whence  they  are  sub- 
sequently removed  for  further  treatment  by  patio  amalgamation.  By 
this  process  the  silver  which  exists  in  the  ores  in  a  native  state,  as  well 
as  that  combined  with  chlorine,  iodine,  or  bromine,  is  readily  made  to 
unite  with  mercuiy,  but  silver  sulphide  does  not  easily  yield  its  metal  to 
cazo  amalgamation,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  re-treating  the  residues  in 
the  torta.  They  do  not,  however,  require  the  addition  of  magistral,  since 
they  contain  sufficient  chloride  of  copper  to  convert  the  whole  of  the 
silver  sulphide  into  chloride. 

In  the  district  of  Catorce,  Meidco,  the  dimensions  of  the  cazo  are  some- 
times much  enlarged,  and,  under  the  name  of  fondon^  this  contrivance  is 
somewhat  extensively  employed  for  the  reduction  of  argentiferous  ores. 
The  diameter  of  the  copper  bottom  of  the  fondon  is  from  5  feet  6  inches 
to  7  feet  6  inches,  and,  instead  of  the  necessary  motion  being  imparted  to 
the  charge  by  a  wooden  stirrer,  worked  by  hand,  it  is  obtained  by  blocks 
of  copper  dragged  over  the  bottom  by  an  arrangement  similar  to  the  arms 
of  an  arrastra.  It  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  an  arrastra  in  which 
the  stone  paving  and  voladoras  are  replaced  by  a  plate  and  blocks  of 
metallic  copper,  to  which  a  mule  is  harnessed  in  the  ordinary  way ;  a 
fire-place  is  built  below  the  bottom,  which  is  provided  with  a  plug-hole 
for  tapping  off  the  slimes  at  the  termination  of  each  operation.  The 
charge  varies  from  1,200  to  1,500  lbs.,  and  its  treatment  is  completed  in 
six  hours,  as  in  the  case  of  cazo  amalgamation.  The  loss  of  mercury 
experienced  during  the  treatment  of  silver  ores  in  the  cazo  and  fondon  is 
extremely  small,  not  amounting  to  more  than  2  to  3  per  cent.,  since  by 
this  process  chloride  of  silver  is  finally  reduced  at  the  expense  of  the 
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copper  bottom  of  the  apparatus,  instead  of  by  the  action  of  mercoij, 
as  in  patio  amalgamation. 

Barrel  Amalgamatiok. — ^The  amalgamation  of  silver  ores  by  ibis 
process  was  conducted  with  great  skill  and  economy  at  Halsbriicke,  near 
Freiberg,  from  the  year  1790  up  to  1856,  when  it  was  finally  abandoned 
on  account  of  the  expense  of  manipulation  and  of  the  unsatislactoiy 
results  it  afforded  when  applied  to  certain  classes  of  ore.  The  changes  of 
more  than  half  a  century  had  also  so  modified  the  relations  originally 
existing  between  the  prices  of  labour,,  fuel,  &c.,  that^  at  the  latter  date,  it 
was  found  advantageous  to  abandon  the  use  of  mercury,  and  to  smelt  the 
argentiferous  ores  with  others  containing  lead.  The  usual  constituents  of 
the  ores  treated  at  Halsbriicke  are  sulphur,  antimony,  arsenic,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  iron,  and  zinc,  which  are  more  or  less  mixed  with  various 
earthy  minerals,  besides  sometimes  containing  small  quantities  of  bis- 
muth, gold,  nickel,  and  cobalt  In  the  selection  of  these  ores  they  were 
so  assorted  as  not  to  contain  above  4  per  cent  of  lead,  or  1  per  cent  of 
copper,  as  these  metals,  when  combined  with  the  mercury,  give  to  the 
amalgam  a  pasty  consistency,  thereby  rendering  the  treatment  both  difficult 
and  expensive,  besides  lowering  the  fineness  of  the  retorted  bullion. 

The  different  ores  selected  for  amalgamation  varied  in  richness  from 
]  5  to  200  ounces  per  ton.  At  one  period  the  mixtures  of  these  ores  were 
80  arranged  that  the  charges  should  always  contain  from  75  to  80  ounces 
per  ton.  Latterly,  however,  it  became  usual  to  work  the  poor  and  rich 
ores  separately,  since  it  was  found  that  the  total  loss  of  silver  in  the 
residues  was  thereby  diminished. 

The  mixtures  of  the  poorer  ores  contained,  on  an  average,  from  30  to 
40  ounces  per  ton,  and  those  of  the  richer  ones  from  90  to  130  ounces  of 
silver  per  ton.  It  is  essential  that  both  mixtures  should  contain  a  certain 
minimum  proportion  (about  25  per  cent.)  of  sulphide  of  iron,  for  the 
formation  of  iron  sulphate,  which  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  roast- 
ing process.  If  the  amount  of  iron  pyrites,  naturally  occurring  in  the 
ores,  did  not  equal  this  proportion,  addition  was  made  either  of  that 
mineral  or  of  ferrous  sulphate.  Frequently,  however,  the  ores  at  Freibexg 
contained  more  pyrites  than  was  required,  and  in  such  cases  some  of  the 
more  sulphurous  varieties  were  subjected  to  a  previous  roasting  without 
salt,  in  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  sulphur  in  the  whole  to  the  right 
proportion. 

The  ore  when  prepared  was  laid  on  a  floor,  40  feet  in  length  and  12 
in  width,  and  on  the  top  of  it  was  thrown  10  per  cent  of  common  salt, 
which  was  let  down  from  another  room,  through  spouts  placed  in  the 
floor.  The  heap,  when  it  had  been  thus  made  up  of  alternate  strata  of 
ore  and  salt,  was  well  mixed  by  being  turned  over  with  a  shovel,  and 
then  passed  through  a  coarse  sieve.  It  was  subsequently  divided  into 
small  parcels,  each  weighing  from  4^  to  5  cwta  The  salt  annually  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  at  the  Halsbriicke  works  amounted  to  500  tons, 
and  was  supplied  by  the  Prussian  salt  mines. 
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The  miztnie  of  ore  and  salt  was  then  roasted  in  reverberatory  furnaces, 
provided  with  long  chambered  flues  for  the  reception  of  the  pulverulent 
matters  taken  over  by  the  draught. 

The  prepared  charge  was  spread  on  the  bottom  of  the  hearth,  where 
it  was  at  first  gently  heated,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  moisture 
which  it  invariably  contained.  During  the  drying,  which  occupied 
from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  the  charge  was  continuously  stirred  by 
a  long  iron  rake.  The  lumps,  which  were  formed  by  this  operation,  were 
then  broken  down  by  an  iron  beater,  provided  with  a  long  handle.  The 
heat  was  afterwards  raised,  white  fumes  were  given  off,  and,  in  about  two 
hours  from  the  commencement,  the  mass  had  become  red  hot  The  charge 
was  occasionally  turned,  so  that  every  particle  of  ore  might  be  equally 
exposed  to  the  fire,  and  during  the  whole  time  the  mass  was  diligently 
stirred.  The  fire  was  now  allowed  to  burn  down,  and  the  oxidation  of 
the  sulphur  aided  by  constant  stirring.  This  went  on  without  inter- 
mission until  the  mass  became  quite  dark,  and  a  sample  taken  from  the 
furnace  no  longer  evolved  any  sulphurous  odour.  During  this  period  the 
ore  increased  in  volume,  and  the  particles  hung  so  loosely  together  that 
the  movement  of  the  rake  was  scarcely  at  all  impeded.  The  heat  was 
again  raised  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  the  iron  sulphate,  formed  by 
the  oxidation  of  pyrites,  reacted  on  common  salt,  and  caused  the  evolution 
of  chlorine  and  hydrochloric  acid  gases,  which,  coming  in  contact  with 
various  silver  compounds,  converted  them  into  chloride.  Chlorides  of  the 
other  metals  present  were  at  the  same  time  formed,  together  with  sodium 
sulphate.  When  the  roasting  was  terminated,  the  charge  was  raked  from 
the  furnace  into  an  iron  barrow,  and  thence  removed  to  an  adjoining 
floor.  The  ore  was  afterwards  raised  to  an  upper  story  for  the  purpose 
of  being  passed  through  a  set  of  sieves,  by  which  the  finer  powder  was 
separated  from  the  agglutinated  lumps.  These  were  broken  to  a  proper 
size,  and  a  portion  re-roasted  by  adding  a  small  quantity  to  each  of  the 
ordinary  charges.  The  remainder  was  mixed  with  2  or  3  per  cent  of 
salt,  and  calcined  in  the  usual  way.  The  finer  particles,  which  passed 
through  the  sieves,  were  taken  to  heavy  millstones  and  reduced  to  the 
state  of  an  impalpable  powder. 

After  roasting,  the  charge  consisted  chiefly  of  oxide  of  iron,  basic  sul- 
phate of  iron,  and  protochlorides  and  perchlorides  of  iron  and  copper ; 
together  with  oxide  and  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  lead,  oxide  of 
antimony  and  zinc,  and  a  small  quantity  of  metallic  sulphides,  in  addi* 
tion  to  gangue,  various  earthy  salts,  sulphate  of  sodium,  and  an  excess  of 
common  salt  The  compounds  of  silver,  originally  present  in  the  mineral, 
were  converted  into  chloride,  with  the  exception  of  traces  of  metallic 
silver,  and  perhaps  also  of  a  minute  quantity  of  sulphide  of  silver,  which 
remained  in  the  residues.  The  charge  in  roasting  suffered  a  diminution 
in  weight,  amounting  to  about  10  per  cent,  due  to  the  escape  of  sul- 
phur, chlorine,  particles  of  salt,  zinc,  antimony,  arsenic,  cldoride  of 
iron,  &C.  , 
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The  amalgamation  of  the  roasted  ores  was  perfoimed  in  twenty 
wooden  caakB,  arranged  in  four  rows,  each  tnming  on  iron  gndgeons, 
secured  to  their  ends  by  iron  bolts.  These  barrels,  which  were  inter- 
nally 2  feet  8  inches  in  length,  2  feet  8 
inches  in  diameUi  at  the  ends,  and  2  feet 
10  inches  in  the  middle,  were  made  of  pine, 
3J  inches  in  thickness,  and  stiengthened 
by  iron  hoops  and  binders,  fig.  205.  On 
one  of  the  ends  of  each  barrel  waa  a 
oothed-wheel,  ie,  figs.  20G,  207,  communi- 
cating with  a  shaft,  x,  which  received  its 
motion  directly  from  a  water-wbeeL 

Above  each  of  the  barrels  was  a  wooden 
case,  G,  into  which  was  thrown  the  pre- 
pared charge.     To  the  bottom  of  this  case 
was  fixed  a  wooden  spout,  to  which  was 
attached  a  hose  made  of  strong  cloth,  and 
terminated  by  a  short  cylinder  of  tin-plate,  for  introducing  the  charge 
into  the  barrel,  B.     Each  cask  was  furnished  with  a  circular  opening, 
a  (figs.  205,  206),  6  inches  in  diameter,  fitted  with  a  wooden  plug, 
through  which  had  been  bored  a  small  hole,  for  running  off  the  argentifer- 
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ous  mercury  at  the  termination  of  the  process,  provided  vith  a  pin  made 
of  bard  wood.  Below  the  barrels,  and  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the 
floor,  were  triangular  troughs  destined  to  receive  the  lesidnal  matters  at 
the  close  of  the  operation.  At  the  commencement  of  the  process  3  cwts. 
of  water  were  run  into  each  barrel,  after  which  10  cwta.  of  the  roasted, 
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groond,  and  stfM  ores  were  introduced  through  the  hose,  h.  Each  cask 
contBioed  from  80  to  100  lbs.  of  wrought-iron,  cut  into  fragments  about 
1  inch  square  and  |  of  an  inch  in  thickneea,  which,  in  proportion  aa  they 
became  dissolved,  were  replaced  by  ftesh  pieces 

As  soon  BB  the  barrels  were  charged,  and  the  plugs  secnied  lu  their 
pbces  by  binding  screws,  they  were  thrown  into  gear  with  the  driving- 
wheel  by  a  screw  and  sliding  block,  b  (fig.  205),  and  made  to  rotate  at 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  revolutions  per  minute. 

At  the  expiration  of  two  hours  the  machiuery  was  stopped,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  state  of  the  metalliferous  paste.  If  the  chaise 
was  too  stiff  a  little  water  was  added,  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  'was 
found  to  be  too  soft,  a  amaO  quantity  of  ore  was  thrown  in.  When  thia 
had  been  attended  to,  S  cwts.  of  mercury  were  poured  into  each  cask, 
and  the  barrel,  after  being  securely  closed,  was  again  thrown  into  gear, 
and  kept  constantly  revolving  for  about  sixteen  hours,  at  the  uniform  rata 
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of  thirteen  tuins  per  minute.  During  the  first  eight  hours  of  this  period 
they  were  twice  examined  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  the  paste 
was  of  the  proper  consistence,  for  if  too  thick  the  mercury  became  too 
finely  divided,  and  if  too  thin,  it  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  and 
was  not  sufficiently  mixed  with  the  constituents  of  the  charge.  In  the 
first  case,  it  was  necessary  to  add  water;  and  in  the  second,  a  little 
powdered  ore.  After  the  introduction  of  the  mercury  the  temperature 
of  the  casks  was  raised  considerably  by  the  chemical  changes  going  on 
within,  so  that  even  in  winter  it  sometimes  stood  as  high  as  40°  C. 
At  the  expiration  of  eighteen  hours  the  amalgamation  was  ordinarily 
complete,  and  the  casks  were  then  entirely  filled  with  water,  and  again 
made  to  turn  during  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours  with  a  velocity 
of  only  six  or  eight  revolutions  per  minute.  The  mercury  was  thus 
separated  from  the  slimes  with  which  it  was  mixed,  and  collected  in  one 
mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrels.  When  this  union  of  the  globules 
of  mercury  had  been  accomplished,  the  different  casks  were  successively 
thrown  out  of  gear  and  stopped  with  their  apertures  uppermost.  The 
email  peg  in  the  bung  was  then  removed,  and  in  its  place  was  inserted  a 
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hollow  plug,  to  which  was  attached  a  leathern  hose,  with  a  screw-clasp 
for  choking  it  when  required.  The  cask  was  then  turned  round  so  that 
the  plug,  a  (fig.  206),  was  over  the  spout,  o.  The  hose  being  .put  into 
the  iron  tube,  p,  the  mercury  was  allowed  to  run  off  into  the  gutter,  v, 
by  which  it  was  conducted  to  a  receiver.  The  woricman  closely  watched 
this  period  of  the  operation,  and  the  moment  any  earthy  matter  began 
to  flow,  the  orifice  was  again  tightly  closed.  The  casks  were  then  turned 
with  their  apertures,  a,  upwards,  the  small  hose-plug  was  removed,  and 
the  bung  loosened. 

The  bung-holes  were  afterwards  again  turned  downwards,  the  bungs 
withdrawn,  and  the  muddy  residuum  discharged  into  the  trough  imme- 
diately under  them,  from  which  it  flowed  into  large  washing-vats  placed 
below  the  level  of  the  barrels. 

During  the  first  two  hours  the  casks  were  in  motion,  and  before  the 
introduction  of  mercury,  the  perchlorides  contained  in  the  ore  were  re- 
duced to  the  state  of  protochlorides,  and  the  saline  matters  dissolved  by 
the  water  present  If,  instead  of  this,  the  mercury  had  been  introduced 
into  the  casks,  together  with  the  ore,  it  would,  by  reacting  on  ferric 
chloride,  iSrc,  have  become  partially  converted  into  calomel,  resulting  in 
a  loss  of  that  metal  This  is,  however,  avoided  by  the  action  of  metallic 
iron,  as  the  resulting  ferrous  chloride  is  without  action  upon  mercury. 

The  chloride  of  silver  in  the  roasted  ore  is  decomposed  by  agitation 
with. the  metallic  iron  and  quicksilver ;  the  chlorine  combines  with  iron 
in  the  form  of  chloride  of  iron,  whilst  the  silver  is  dissolved  in  the  liquid 
mercury.  The  chlorides  of  lead  and  copper  which  may  be  present  are  also 
reduced  at  the  same  time  as  the  chloride  of  silver,  and  those  metals  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  amalgam  obtained. 

The  slimes,  conducted  to  the  washing-vats  before  mentioned,  were 
mixed  with  an  additional  quantity  of  water,  and  kept  constantly  stirred 
by  bars  attached  to  iron  arms  fixed  to  an  upright  shaft  in  the  centre  of 
each  vat,  and  turned  by  a  water-wheeL  These  vata  were  furnished  with 
openings  at  various  distances  from  the  bottom,  by  which  the  muddy 
water  was  successively  drawn  off  into  tanks,  where  the  solid  matters  were 
allowed  to  settle.  These,  if  they  contained  as  much  as  4|  ounces  of 
silver  to  the  ton,  were  removed  to  a  drying  floor,  and  subsequently  re- 
roasted  with  15  or  16  per  cent,  of  pyrites  and  6  or  6  per  cent  of  salt, 
and  the  roasted  product,  after  sifting,  but  without  being  re-ground,  was 
subjected  to  amalganuition  in  barrels  for  a  somewhat  shorter  period  than 
the  original  ores. 

The  quicksilver  collected  in  the  bottom  of  the  washing-vats  was 
drawn  off  every  five  or  six  weeks,  and,  on  account  of  the  large  proportion 
of  impurities  it  contained,  was  treated  apart  from  the  ordinary  amalgam 
obtained  by  tapping  the  barrels  when  the  workiug  of  the  chai;ge  was 
finished.  This  was  afterwards  filtered  through  canvas  bags,  by  which 
the  liquid  quicksilver  was  separated  from  the  pasty  amalgam  retained 
by  the  closeness  of  the  web,  while  the  mercury  passed  through  into 
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suitable  reservoirs.  The  amalgam  which  was  collected  in  the  bags  con- 
sisted  of  a  mixture  of  6  parts  of  mercury  and  1  of  an  alloy  composed  of 
about  80  per  cent,  of  silver  and  20  of  a  mixture  of  copper,  antimony,  zinc, 
lead,  and  other  metals.  This  amalgam  was  subsequently  heated  in  iron 
retorts,  and  the  mercury  separated  by  distillation  from  the  non-volatile 
constituents,  which  were  obtained  in  the  solid  form.  The  employment 
of  retorts  had  latterly  almost  entirely  superseded  the  iron  bells  at  one 
time  used  at  Freiberg  for  this  purpose.  Three  retorts  were  employed, 
and  in  each  were  placed  450  lbs.  of  amalgam  on  iron  plates,  which 
yielded  about  70  lbs.  of  sponge  or  plate  silver,  Tdler'sUber.  The  time 
required  to  complete  the  distillation  was  about  ten  hours.  The  silver 
thus  obtained  was  alloyed  with  various  other  metals,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  a  certain  proportion  of  copper,  were  removed  by  a  process 
of  refining. 

The  loss  of  silver  by  this  process  is  stated  to  have  been  from  5  to  9 
per  cent  of  the  amount  contained  in  the  ore,  and  the  mercury  expended 
varied  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  silver  produced. 
According  to  Winkler,  the  average  loss  of  mercury  at  Freiberg  during  seven 
years  was  about  3  ounces  per  lb.  troy  of  silver  retained.  At  Constante, 
Spain,  the  loss  of  quicksilver  was  (1856)  8 '9  ounces  per  lb.  of  silver,  and 
the  loss  of  the  latter  metal,  on  the  assay  produce,  12  per  cent.  At  Keal 
del  Monte,  Mexico  (1864-65),  the  loss  of  mercury  was  7 '6  ounces  per  lb. 
of  silver  obtained,  and  the  loss  of  silver  13  per  cent.  The  loss  of  mercury 
at  the  Ophir  Company's  Works,  Nevada  (1867),  was  2*96  ounces  per  lb. 
of  bullion,  and  that  of  silver  10  per  cent,  on  the  assay  produce. 

The  cost  of  barrel  amalgamation  necessarily  varies  in  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  the  ores  treated,  and  with  the  locality  in  which  the  works 
are  situated.  At  Constante  the  total  cost  of  treating  one  ton  of  ore,  con- 
taining on  an  average  100  ounces  of  silver,  was  (1855)  £2,  5s.  6d.,  while 
at  Real  del  Monte  (1864-65)  it  amounted  to  about  £3,  10s.  per  ton.  The 
cost  of  treatment  by  barrel  amalgamation  at  the  Ophir  Works,  Nevada 
(1867),  was  $20-14  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs. 

Washoe  Process  of  Akalgamation. — Shortly  after  the  discovery  of 
rich  silver  mines  at  Virginia  City,  Nevada  (1859),  it  became  evident  that 
on  account  of  the  prevailing  high  prices  of  labour,  fuel,  forage,  and  all 
other  necessaries,  none  of  the  processes  employed  in  other  localities  for 
the  treatment  of  silver  ores  could,  in  that  district,  afford  profitable  results, 
if  applied  to  material  assaying  from  $30  to  $60  per  ton,  of  which  the 
Great  Comstock  lode  was  then  capable  of  yielding  vast  quantities.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  was  important  that  some  means  should  be  devised 
for  extracting  the  silver  from  such  ores,  without  the  preliminary  roasting 
required  for  the  barrel  process  on  the  one  hand,  and  without  the  great 
expenditure  of  mercury,  time,  and  labour  necessary  for  patio  amalgamation 
on  the  other.  In  addition  to  the  expense  and  other  disadvantages  of  the 
latter  process,  it  was  found,  after  numerous  trials  conducted  on  a  large 
scale,  that  the  climate  of  Nevada  materially  interfered,  during  a  large 
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portion  of  the  year,  with  the  chemical  reactions  of  the  torta.  The  ezperi* 
ments  undertaken  with  a  view  of  overcoming  these  various  difficulties, 
finally  resulted  in  a  system  of  amalgamation  in  iron  pans,  which,  from 
having  been  first  introduced  in  the  Washoe  district,  is  generally  known  as 
the  "  Washoe  process." 

The  applicability  of  this  method  to  the  treatment  of  argentiferous 
ores  depends,  to  a  very  great  extent^  on  their  composition,  and  the  nature 
of  the  various  minerals  with  which  they  may  be  associated.  The  vein- 
stone from  the  Gomstock' mines  chiefly  consists  of  crumbling  white  quartz, 
with  which  is  mixed  a  certain  amount  of  clay  and  country  rock.  A 
closer  inspection  generally  shows  the  presence  of  iron  and  copper  pyrites, 
and  a  still  more  careful  search,  if  aided  by  the  use  of  a  hand-lens,  reveals 
the  presence  of  blende,  galena,,  and  argentite.  More  rarely  stephanite  and 
polybasite  may  also  be  distinguished  among  the  minerals.  Specimens 
may  be  found  in  which  many,  or  all,  of  these  minerals  can  be  distinctly 
recognised.  Gold  occurs  in  the  ores  from  the  Comstock  vein  to  the 
amount  of  above  one-third  their  total  value. 

For  the  purpose  of  metallurgical  treatment  they  were  formerly,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  still  are,  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  class 
embraces  those  ores  whose  assay  value  is  above  $150  per  ton  of  2,000 
lbs. ;  the  second  class  includes  ores  ranging  from  $90  to  $150  per  ton ; 
and  the  third  class  comprehends  all  workable  ores  of  lower  value  than 
the  foregoing,  the  average  assay  value  varying  considerably  in  different 
mines.  The  silver  of  ores  of  the  first  class  is  so  intimately  associated 
with  lead,  antimony,  arsenic,  iron,  and  other  base  metals,  as  to  render 
its  extraction  difficult,  and  they  consequently  cannot  be  profitably 
treated  by  the  simple  processes  to  which  the  more  docile  ores  of  the 
second  and  third  classes  are  subjected.  Ores  of  the  first  class  are  not,  at 
present,  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  formerly  they  were  crushed  dry, 
roasted  with  common  salt  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  and  amalgamated  in 
barrels.  The  ores  of  the  second  and  third  classes  are  treated  by  the 
Washoe  or  pan  process ;  the  chief  differences,  where  any  exists  in  the 
details  of  treatment  of  the  two  classes  being  in  the  time  required  for 
amalgamation,  and  in  the  amount  of  quicksilver  and  "  chemicals"  em- 
ployed. 

The  ore  treated  by  the  Washoe  process  is  raised  from  the  mines  in 
fragments  of  various  dimensions,  and  before  being  subjected  to  amalga- 
mation requires  to  be  brought  to  a  state  of  minute  division.  Blake's 
mechanical  stone-breakers  are  employed  for  reducing  them  to  a  suitable  size 
for  feeding  into  stamping-mills,  in  which  they  are  usually  crushed  wet  to 
the  state  of  fine  sand,  and  thence  pass  off,  in  suspension  in  water,  through 
iron  screens  perforated  with  small  holes,  and  are  collected  in  suitable 
reservoirs,  from  which  they  are  subsequently  removed  for  the  purpose  of 
being  ground  in  cast-iron  pans  with  hot  water  and  mercury,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  chemicals.     The  amalgam  thus  obtained  is  sepa- 
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rated  from  redundant  quicksilver  by  stiaining,  and  afterwards  retorted, 
and  the  residual  alloy  melted  into  bars. 

Stamping-MUL — The  stamping-mill  consists  of  a  series  of  heavy  iron 
pestles,  which  are  successively  lifted  to  a  height,  varying  from  9  to  12 
inches,  and  allowed  to  fall  with  their  full  weight  on  the  ore  beneath 
them.  These  stampers  are  enclosed  in  a  mortar  or  battery-box  of  cast- 
iron,  which  is  kept  constantly  supplied  with  ore,  from  which  it  can  only 
escape  by  passing  through  screens,  the  degree  of  fineness  of  the  apertures 
in  which  regulates  its  state  of  division.  The  mortars  are  rectangular 
in  form,  and  usually  contain  five  stampers,  forming  what  is  called  a 
"  battery ; "  they  are  supported  on  a  solid  wooden  foundation,  and  the 
whole  machine  is  established  within  a  substantial  framework  of  timber. 
Motion  is  given  to  the  stampers  by  a  series  of  cams  keyed  on  a  cam-shaft 
placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  battery,  which  is  made  to  revolve, 
either  by  water  or  steam  power. 

Fig.  208  is  a  front  elevation  of  two  five-stamp  batteries,  and  ^g,  209 
a  transverse  section  of  the  same  machine,  on  the  line  A  B.  These  draw- 
ings have  been  reduced  from  the  work,  published  by  the  United  States 
Government^  on  the  *  Mining  Industry  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel,'  *  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Clarence  King.  The  stampers  move  vertically 
between  guides  of  hard  wood,  G,  ^,  forming  part  of  the  battery-frame. 
The  foimdation  for  the  battery  consists  of  heavy  timbers,  F,  standing 
vertically,  placed  close  to  one  another,  and  firmly  bolted  together ;  the 
side  timbers,  T,  and  the  battery-posts,  C,  are  securely  fastened  to  the 
foundation,  being  strengthened  by  the  iron  bars,  R,  and  stays,  D.  The 
mortars,  M  (fig.  208),  are  placed  directly  on  the  foundation  of  vertical 
mortar-blocks,  and  are  secured  by  bolts,  as  shown  in  the  figures.  The 
mortar  most  generally  employed  for  wet  crushing  is  a  cast-iron  box,  from 
4  to  5  feet  in  length,  3  feet  6  inches  in  depth,  and  about  12  inches  in 
width,  inside  measure,  cast  in  one  piece.  The  feed-opening,  /,  through 
which  the  ore  to  be  crushed  is  introduced,  is  about  4  inches  in  width 
and  nearly  as  long  as  the  mortar.  On  the  opposite  side  is  the  discharge 
aperture,  furnished  with  a  screen,  i,  through  which  the  crashed  ore  is 
made  to  pas&  This  opening  also  is  nearly  of  the  same  length  as  the 
mortar ;  the  lower  edge  being  raised  from  2  to  3  inches  above  the  tops  of 
the  dies,  d^  fig.  209.  The  screen  is  attached  to  a  wooden  frame,  jy  which 
is  secured  in  grooves  cast  in  each  end  of  the  mortar,  and  by  two  lugs,  0, 
cast  in  front  of  the  discharge  opening ;  it  is  firmly  held  in  its  place  by 
the  wedges,  w»  Screens  are  sometimes  placed  vertically,  but  they  are 
more  frequently  inclined,  as  shown  in  fig.  209.  They  may  be  made  of 
brass  wire-cloth,  having  from  forty  to  sixty  meshes  to  the  lineal  inch,  but 
for  wet  crushing,  sheet-iron,  perforated  with  holes  varying  from  ^  to  -^^ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  preferred.  A  piece  of  canvas  or  sheet-iron 
is  hung  loosely  before  the  screens,  to  prevent  splashing. 

1  '  Mining  Indnstrj  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel,  hy  James  D.  Hague,  with  geological 
contribatioui  by  Clarence  King.     Waaliington,  1870, 
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The  mortar  is  famiEhed  with  di<»,  d,  80  fixed  in  the  bottom  as  t 


Fig.  SlS.-StamplaE-Mll] ;  (rout  denMon. 

receive  the  blows  of  the  etamperB,  and  to  sustain  the  wear  which  i 
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their  absence  would  be  experienced  by  the  mortar  itself.     Each  die 
is  a  cylindrical  block,  about  6  inches  in  height,  and  corresponds  in 


Vlff.  909.--8templog-]lin ;  aectlon  on  ▲  B. 

diameter  with  the  shoe  of  the  stamper,  which  falls  upon  it.     In  order 
to  keep  it  in  its  place  the  lower  end  is  cast  with  a  square  flange,  which 
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fits  into  the  bottom  of  the  mortar  and  prevents  it  from  moving.  Some- 
times, also,  those  parts  of  the  mortar  which  are  exposed  to  constant  wear 
have  a  lining  of  cast-iron  plates,  which,  like  the  dies,  can  be  taken  ont 
and  replaced  when  necessary.  The  top  of  the  mortar  is  covered  with 
planks,  q,  resting  on  flanges  cast  on  the  inside,  which,  meeting  in  the 
middle,  have  semicircular  notches  in  each,  so  as  to  form  apertures, 
through  which  the  stems  of  the  stampers  work. 

Each  stamper  consists  of  a  stem  or  lifter,  s,  a  head,  h,  attached  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  stem,  and  a  shoe,  e,  which  sustains  the  wear  of  the 
operation,  and  can  be  readily  changed  when  required  It  is  also  pro- 
vided with  a  collar  or  tappet,  t,  by  which  the  revolving  cam,  e,  lifts  the 
stamper  previous  to  its  fall.  The  stem  is  a  turned  bar  of  wrought-iron, 
about  3  inches  in  diameter  and  from  10  to  12  feet  in  length. 

The  stamp-head  is  a  cylindrical  piece  of  cast-iron,  8  inches  in  diameter 
and  15  in  length,  hooped  at  either  end  with  wrought-iron ;  this  hoop  is 
shrunk  into  a  recess,  so  that  it  does  not  project  beyond  the  general  surface 
of  the  cylinder.  In  its  upper  end  is  a  slightly  conical  socket  correspond- 
ing with  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  in  which  the  stem  is  secured  by  wooden 
wedges.  In  the  lower  end  of  the  head  is  another  socket^  into  which  is 
secured,  in  the  same  way,  the  shank  of  the  shoe,  which  is  a  cylinder  of 
hard  cast-iron  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  head,  and  6  inches  in  length ; 
this  is  provided  with  a  taperiug  shank  5  inches  long.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  sockets  in  the  head  for  the  reception  both  of  the  end  of  the  stem  and 
shank  of  the  shoe,  an  oblong  hole  is  cast  across  the  diameter,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drifting  them  out  when  necessary. 

The  collar  or  tappet,  t,  is  a  cylinder  of  cast-iron,  8  inches  in  length, 
bored  out  so  as  to  closely  fit  the  stem,  to  which  it  is  tightly  secured, 
either  by  a  gib  and  keys  or  by  some  other  contrivance. 

The  rotatory  motion  imparted  to  the  stamper  by  the  friction  of  the 
cam  against  the  tappet  is  one  of  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  use  of 
round  stems  and  shoes,  and  has  not  only  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
grinding  power  of  the  machine,  but  also  causes  both  the  shoe  and  jdie  to 
wear  more  evenly  than  when  the  stamper  falls  without  such  a  circular 
motion.  The  cams,  c,  are  curved  arms  keyed  to  a  shaft,  K  (fig.  208),  so 
placed  in  front  of  the  battery  that  by  its  revolution  they  are  successively 
brought  in  contact  with  the  tappets  on  the  different  stampers,  causing 
them  to  be  raised  to  a  height  determined  by  the  length  of  the  cam,  and 
fall  to  at  the  moment  of  release.  In  the  silver  districts  of  Nevada  the 
cams  are  generally  double-armed,  as  shown  in  the  woodcuts,  although 
single-armed  cams  are  also  employed  The  form  of  a  single-arm  cam 
will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  elevation  of  a  stamping-mill  employed 
for  treating  gold  quartz  (fig.  222).  Motion  is  communicated  to  the 
cam-shaft  by  the  pulley,  1?,  keyed  upon  one  end  of  it,  from  which  a 
broad  belt,  made  of  canvas  and  india  rubber,  passes  over  another  pulley,  p, 
on  the  driving-shaft,  k;  this  belt  is  tightened  by  the  pulley,  m.  The 
order  in  which  the  stampers  are  made  to  fall  is  not  always  the  same ;  in  a 
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five-stamp  battery,  however,  a  common  arrangement  is  first  to  let  fall  the 
middle  stamper,  then  the  end  one  on  the  right,  then  l^he  second  on  the 
left,  afterwards  the  second  stamper  on  the  right,  and,  finally,  that  on 
the  extreme  left  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  hang  a  stamper,  so 
that  the  cam  may  revolve  without  reaching  the  tappet,  it  is  supported  by 
the  articulated  prop  or  stud,  ti,  of  which  there  is  one  for  each  stamper, 
arranged  on  a  small  iron  shaft  placed  across  the  battery  and  passing 
through  the  uprights,  to  which  it  is  secured.  Each  stud  is  of  such  a 
length  as,  when  placed  under  the  tappet,  to  support  the  stamper  at  a 
height  of  about  an  inch  above  the  highest  throw  of  the  cam.  In  order 
to  bring  this  stud  into  this  position  the  workman  lays  a  stick,  about  1^ 
inch  in  thickness,  on  the  face  of  the  cam  as  it  rises  towards  the  tappet, 
and  holds  it  there  while  the  stamper  is  being  lifted.  It  is  thus  raised 
sufficiently  high  to  allow  of  the  support  being  dropped  into  its  place, 
which  being  done,  the  tappet  is  hung  above  the  reach  of  the  cam.  When 
it  is  desired  to  again  set  the  stamper  in  motion  the  operation  is  repeated, 
the  stud  being  withdrawn  at  the  moment  when  the  stick  placed  on  the 
face  of  the  cam  has  lifted  the  tappet  clear  of  its  support. 

The  weight  of  the  stampers  in  most  general  use  is  from  600  to 
700  lbs.;  their  usual  speed  is  from  60  to  90  blows  per  minute,  and 
their  ordinary  drop  from  9  to  12  inches.  The  higher  the  speed  of  the 
stampers  the  smaller  is  the  amount  of  drop  given  to  them.  A  mill  of  this 
description,  discharging  through  screens  of  the  usual  degree  of  fineness, 
will,  on  an  average,  pulverize  two  tons  of  ordinary  ore  from  the  Comstock 
lode,  per  stamper,  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  amount  of  water  required  in  the  battery  varies  with  the  character 
of  the  ore  and  with  the  degree  of  fineness  to  which  it  is  to  be  reduced. 
The  usual  consumption  in  the  Washoe  district  is  from  250  to  300  cubic 
feet  per  ton  of  rock  treated ;  but  this  includes  the  water  used  in  the 
pans,  which  does  not  pass  through  the  batteries.  In  California  and 
throughout  the  gold-regions  of  the  Pacific  coast  the  stamping-mill 
employed  for  the  reduction  of  auriferous  quartz  is  similar,  in  all  essential 
particulars,  to  that  above  described,  and  it  will  consequently  require  no 
further  description  when  the  treatment  of  gold  ores  has  to  be  considered. 
The  ore  to  be  stamped  is  often  supplied  to  the  mill  by  a  shovel  through 
the  aperture,  /,  but,  as  a  rule,  such  machines  are  now  constructed  with 
self-feeding  appliances. 

Dry  crushing  now  often  replaces  wet  stamping  in  the  treatment  of 
aigentiferous  ores,  and  in  such  cases  the  fine  powder  which  passes  through 
the  screens  of  the  battery  is  usually  removed  by  an  exhausting  fan  and 
collected  in  dust-chambers.  This  method  of  crushing,  although  slower 
and  more  expensive  than  where  water  is  employed,  is  usually  preferred 
when  the  ground  ore  is  to  be  chloridized  previous  to  being  amalgamated 
in  pans.  Among  its  other  advantages  dry  crushing  obviates  the  loss  of 
finely  divided,  floury  ore,  which  is  always,  to  some  extent,  carried  off 
by  the  water  passing  through  the  settling-pits  of  the  wet  stamping-milL 
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Many  of  the  more  modem  milb,  botti  for  wet  and  dry  stamping,  are, 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  egress  of  the  ground  material,  furnished 
not  only  with  screens  in  front,  hut  also  at  the  hack,  helow  the  level  of 
the  feed-opening. 

SettUng'Tanka, — The  stuff  discharged  from  the  battery  is  conveyed, 
in  suspension,  by  the  water  escaping  through  the  screens,  by  troughs, 
to  settling-tanks,  of  which  there  is  a  series  arranged  in  front  of  the 
stamping-milL  These  tanks,  which  are  generally  constructed  of  planks, 
are  6  or  7  feet  square  and  from  3  to  4  feet  in  depth ;  they  are  so  disposed 
as  to  communicate  with  one  another,  near  the  top,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
stream  carrying  the  crushed  ore  in  suspension,  after  passing  one  tank, 
flows  into  the  next  one  below,  and  so  on  from  one  to  another.  A  deposit  of 
the  solid  material  thus  takes  place  in  each  tank,  until  the  water  flowing 
from  the  last  in  the  series  escapes  in  a  comparatively  clear  state.  The 
number  of  tanks  must  be  sufficient  to  allow  of  some  of  them  being 
emptied,  whilst  others  are  collecting  the  crushed  ore,  and  the  Roughs 
in  connection  with  them  are  provided  with  gates,  by  which  a  certain 
number  can  be  shut  off  from  the  others  when  required.  In  this  way  the 
bulk  of  the  coarser  solid  particles  is  deposited  in  the  tanks;  but  the 
water  which  escapes  is  still  charged  with  slimes,  consisting  of  ore  reduced 
to  a  state  of  impalpable  division,  and  which  can  only  be  collected  by  a 
process  of  settling  extended  over  a  considerable  time.  For  this  purpose 
the  steam  is  conducted  either  through  another  series  of  large  settling- 
tanks  or  into  a  large  settling-pond  outside  the  milL  The  slimes  thus 
collected  form  an  important  but  variable  proportion  of  the  total  amount 
of  ore  crushed,  and  in  some  instances  represent  as  much  as  10  per 
cent  of  the  material  operated  on ;  but  although  they  afford,  by  assay, 
a  considerable  yield  of  silver,  they  were  not  for  some  time  treated 
with  profitable  results.  As  soon  as  one  of  the  tanks  becomes  filled 
with  finely  divided  ore,  the  stream  is  diverted  into  others  which  have 
space  for  a  further  supply,  and  the  full  tank  is  cleaned  ou^  the 
crushed  ore  being  then  subjected  to  grinding  and  amalgamation  in  the 
•pan. 

Pans. — The  pans  employed  vary  considerably  in  the  details  of  con- 
struction, but  all  essentially  consist  of  a  round  tub,  the  bottom  of  which 
is  of  cast-iron,  but  of  which  the  sides  are  sometimes  of  wood.  A  hollow 
pillar  is  cast  in  the  centre,  within  which  is  a  vertical  shaft  projecting 
above  its  top,  and  to  which  motion  is  communicated  by  gearing  situatied 
below  the  pan  bottom.  To  the  top  of  this  shaft  is  keyed  a  yoke  or 
driver,  by  which  the  muUer,  or  upper  grinding-surface,  is  made  to  re- 
volve. On  the  inside  of  the  pan  is  fixed  a  false  bottom  of  iron,  cast 
either  in  sections,  called  ^  dies,"  or  in  one  piece  which  has  a  diameter 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  pan ;  this  has  an  aperture  through  which 
rises  the  central  pillar.  The  false  bottom  furnishes  the  lower  grinding- 
surface  of  the  machine.  The  muUer,  forming  the  upper  grinding-surCaoe^ 
is  a  circular  plate  of  cast-iron,  corresponding  in  size  with  the  false 
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bottom,  and  having  a  flat,  conical,  or  conoidal  surface,  according  to  the 
shape  of  the  pan  bottom. 

There  are  yarious  contrivances  for  raising  or  lowering  the  muller,  in 
order  that  it  may  rest  its  whole  weight  on  the  bottom,  so  as  to  produce 
the  greatest  grinding  effect,  or  be  maintained  at  any  desired  distance 
from  it)  when  less  fidction  or  more  agitation  is  required.  Numerous 
devices  have  also  been  adopted  for  communicating  a  proper  motion  to  the 
pulp,  so  that  when  the  muller  is  in  action  the  material  may  be  constantly 
kept  in  circulation,  passing  between  the  grinding  surfaces  and  coming  in 
contact  with  the  mercury  with  which  the  pan  is  charged  Some  pans  are 
cast  with  double  bottoms,  with  an  intermediate  space  for  the  admission 
of  steam  for  the  purpose  of  heating,  while  in  others  '*  live  steam  "  only 
is  employed,  which  is  conducted  directly  into  the  pulp  through  an  iron 
pipe. 

The  flat-bottomed  pans  of  Vamey  and  Wheeler,  and  that  of  Hepburn 
and  Peterson,  with  a  conical  bottom,  have  been  long  employed  with 
satisfactory  results,  although  since  1860  other  makers  have  introduced 
new  pans,  of  which  the  characteristic  features  are  increase  of  size  and 
great  simplicity  of  construction.  Among  these  the  large  flat-bottomed 
pans  of  M'Cone,  Horn,  and  Fountain  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  combining 
economy  in  first  cost  and  a  capacity  which  enables  them  to  treat  in  the 
same  time  a  much  larger  quantity  of  ore  than  could  be  worked  in  the 
pans  formerly  employed. 

Yamey's  pan,  which  is  still  much  used,  is  represented  in  figs.  210, 
211,  212,  of  which  the  first  is  an  elevation,  the  second  a  vertical  section, 
and  tlie  third  a  view  from  above.  The  body  of  this  amalgamator  consists 
of  a  tub,  A,  4  feet  4  inches  in  diameter  and  18  inches  deep,  with  a  cover, 
B,  in  which  is  an  opening  for  the  introduction  of  the  crushed  ore  to  be 
ground  and  amalgamated.  The  pan  is  supported  on  suitable  iron  frame- 
work, and  has  a  central  conical  tube,  D  (fig.  211),  cast  in  one  with  it,  ex- 
tending from  the  bottom  to  a  short  distance  above  the  cover,  through  the 
interior  of  which  is  a  hole  passing  vertically  through  the  pan,  in  order 
that  the  shaft,  C,  may  work  within  it  On  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and 
secured  to  it  by  the  bolts,  e,  is  fixed  the  lower  muller,  a,  consisting  of  a 
circular  cast-iron  plate,  having  a  round  hole  in  the  centre  considerably 
larger  than  the  base  of  the  tube,  D.  This  die  or  false  bottom  may,  if  de- 
sirable, be  cast  in  sections.  That  portion  of  the  aperture  through  the  lower 
muller  not  occupied  by  D  is  filled  with  wood,  c?,  so  as  to  present  a  flat 
surface  from  the  tube  to  the  circumference.  The  diameter  of  the  muller 
is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  interior  of  the  pan,  by  which  means  a 
space,  a',  is  left,  to  be  filled  with  quicksilver.  Above  the  lower  muller  is 
the  upper  one,  ib,  of  similar  general  form  and  size,  having  twelve  shoes,  e, 
the  form  and  relative  position  of  which  will  be  understood  by  supposing 
a  plate,  of  the  diameter  and  thickness  of  the  lower  muller,  attached  to 
the  under  side  of  the  upper  one,  to  be  sawn  into  twelve  equal  parts  on  lines 
drawn  from  the  circumference  of  the  plates  to  the  outside  of  the  tube,  D. 
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The  saw  must  also  be  supposed  to  be  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees,  thus  producing  grooves  from  the  central  opening  to  the 
periphery. 

Each  shoe  is  fastened  to  the  upper  muller  either  by  a  bolt,  /,  or  by  a 
wrought-iron  rivet  cast  into  the  shoe  and  riveted  into  a  counter-sink 
in  the  upper  side  of  the  muller,  as  seen  in  fig.  211 ;  the  bosses  and 
recesses,  y,  keep  the  die  firmly  secured  in  its  place. 

In  the  lower  muller  are  radial  slots,  similar  to  those  in  the  upper 
one.  These  slots  may  be  either  inclined  or  perpendicular  to  the  surface 
of  the  plate,  and  are  filled  with  wood,  set  with  the  grain  perpendicular 
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Tig.  210.— Varney's  Fan ;  eleratlon. 

to  the  plate.  This  wears  slightly  in  advance  of  the  surface  of  the  die, 
thus  forming  cavities  for  the  admission  of  pulp,  by  which  the  grinding 
capacity  of  the  machine  is  increased. 

Over  and  around  D,  but  not  in  contact  with  it,  is  the  larger  conical 
tube,  E,  perpendicular  to  the  lower  face  of  the  upper  muller,  and  having 
around  its  lower  extremity  the  flange,  Y,  upon  which  rests  the  ring,  A, 
forming  part  of  the  upper  muller.  This  is  connected  with  the  muller 
proper  by  six  curved  arms,  i,  two  pairs  of  which  are  nearer  together  than 
the  others,  and  the  space  between  them  is  fiUed  by  a  projection  from  the 
periphery  of  the  flange,  V,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  with  it  the  upper 
muller  when  the  flange  makes  a  revolution.    With  the  sbaft^  C,  the 
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larger  casting,  E,  ia  connected  by  the  key,  k,  and  the  set-sciews,  t,  in  the 
boss,  G.  The  shaft,  C,  passes  throagb  a  babbet-metal  bearing  at  nt,  and 
through  the  boss,  F,  of  the  driving-wheel,  in  vhich  is  a  key  sliding 
vertically  in  the  shaft.  This  shaft  is  stepped  into  the  vertical  stiding- 
box,  H,  which  is  itself  held  in  the  box,  o.  The  step-box  rests  upon  an 
iron  bar,  one  end  of  which  ia  supported  by  the  bolt,  u,  fig.  212,  and  the 
other  is  connected  with  a  screw  and  hand-wheel,  x,  by  which  it  can  be 
either  raised  or  lowered,  at  the  same  time  raising  or  lowering  the  upper 
muller. 

Within  the  body  of  the  pan  are  suspended  three  curved  plates,  r, 


Tig.  1}  1.— Vuiuj'a  Pin  ;  vertlnl  MctJim. 

extending  from  near  the  surface  of  the  npper  muller  upwards,  and 
stretching  in  length  from  the  inner  side  of  the  pan  around  to  a  point 
near  the  ontside  of  the  larger  boss,  opposite  to  that  from  which  they 
started.  The  lower  edges  of  these  plates  ara  bent  inwards,  as  shown  at 
»,  forming  flanges,  and  the  inner  ends  secared  to  the  ring,  g,  which  is  of 
sufficient  diameter  to  surround  the  tube,  E,  without  touching  it.  The 
whole  is  suspended  by  iron  rods  attached  to  each  plate,  which,  passing 
through  the  cover,  can  be  adjusted  by  the  hand-wheels,  J.  The  outer 
ends  of  the  curved  plates  slide  vertically  in  grooves  in  the  projections,  t, 
fig.  212,  cast  upon  Uie  inner  side  of  the  pan. 

The  method  of  working  the  pan  is  aa  follows  : — The  space,  a',  around 
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the  periphei;  of  the  lower  muller,  is  charged  vith  qoicksilver,  and  the  pan 
is  nearly  filled  with  a  mixture  of  water  and  stamped  ore  or  "  palp,"  in  snch 
proportions  as  to  form  en  easily  flowing  paste.  The  upper  mnller  is  now 
made  to  rotate  at  a  speed  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  revolutions  per  minute. 
By  the  centrifugal  force  thus  developed  the  palp  between  the  mullers  ia 
made  to  pass  through  the  radial  channeb  left  by  the  dies,  aa  well  as 
between  the  grinding-eurfaces  of  the  mullen  themselvee,  and  coming  con- 
tinually in  contact  with  the  mercury,  with  which  the  machine  is  charged, 
amalgamation  is  efl'ected.  This  outward  motion  of  the  pnlp  prevents  the 
mercury  from  coming  into  contact  with  the  grin  ding-surfaces,  by  which 
it  would  be  broken,  and  a  considerable  loss  be  the  result 


The  rotation  of  the  upper  muller  causes  the  pulp  in  the  pan  to  reTolve 
with  it,  and  this  current,  being  met  by  the  curved  plates,  r,  is  directed 
towards  the  aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  muller.  The  radial 
slots  between  the  shoes  allow  currents  to  pass,  with  a  sufBcieut  velocity, 
to  produce  a  partial  vacuum,  by  which  the  pulp  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pan  is  set  in  motion,  causing  a  rapid  and  abundant  flow  downwards  at 
the  centre  and  upwards  around  the  periphery  of  the  pan.  In  this  way 
the  pulp  is  ground,  and  made  to  circulate,  until  the  pulverization  of  the 
ore  and  amalgamation  of  the  precious  metals  have  been  effected. 

The  Hepburn  and  Peterson  pan  has  a  capacity  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  Yamey  pan,  but  the  form  of  the  bottom  is  Uiat  of  an  inverted  cone. 
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This  bottom  is  lined  with  four  conical  dies,  seemed  in  their  places  in  the 
usual  way,  and  is  nerer  made  with  a  steam-chamber,  steam  being  always 
introduced  directly  into  the  pulp  by  a  pipe  from  the  boiler.  In  the 
centre  is  a  hollow  pillar,  through  which  passes  the  driving-shaft  The  form 
of  the  upper  muller  corresponds  with  that  of  the  bottom,  and  it  has,  in  the 
centre,  a  hollow  vertical  cone  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  driver. 
Its  under  side  is  furnished  with  shoes,  between  which  are  left  radial 
passives  for  the  circulation  of  the  pulp.  There  are  also  radial  grooves 
between  the  shoes,  cast  in  the  muller  itself,  so  that  when  they  have  been 
reduced  in  thickness  by  use  there  may  still  be  a  sufficient  channel  for 
the  passage  of  pulp.  A  similar  passage  is  left  between  the  dies  lining 
the  interior  of  the  bottom.  The  movable  inverted  cone,  to  which  the 
shoes  are  attached,  is  raised  or  lowered  by  a  screw  and  hand-wheel, 
the  bottom  of  the  screw  resting  on  the  top  of  the  driving-shaft,  with 
which  the  boss  of  the  bottom  pillar  is  connected  by  a  sliding  key.  In 
this  apparatus  circulation  of  the  pulp  is  effected  without  the  use  of 
the  wings  or  guides  employed  for  that  purpose  in  some  other  pans. 
When  this  pan  is  in  action  the  pulp,  passing  between  the  grinding- 
surfaces  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  is  made  to  descend  towards 
the  centre  ;  this  movement  being  promoted  by  the  shape  of  the  pan  and 
the  motion  of  the  muller-plate.  The  muller  is  worked  at  the  rate  of 
from  sixty  to  seventy  revolutions  per  minute.  The  pans  of  M'Cone, 
Horn,  and  Fountain  are  flat-bottomed,  and  of  larger  dimensions  than 
those  above  described ;  they  are  sometimes  provided  with  steam-chambers 
beneath  the  bottom.  The  charge  of  the  smaller  pans  is  from  1,200 
to  1,500  lbs.,  but  those  of  M'Cone  and  Fountain,  which  are  5  feet  in 
diameter  and  25  inches  in  depth,  will  work  charges  of  from  4,000  to 
5,000  lbs. 

In  charging  a  pan  the  upper  muller  is  raised  a  short  distance  from  the 
bottom,  water  is  supplied  by  a  hose-pipe,  and  ore,  from  the  setthng-pits, 
is  at  the  same  time  thrown  in.  The  mixture  is  now  heated,  either  by 
blowing  steam  into  it  or  by  a  steam-chamber.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  obtain  the  most  desirable  temperature  (85°  C.) ;  on  the 
other  hand^  when  live  steam  is  blown  directly  into  the  pan,  attention  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  charge  from  becoming  too  liquid,  from  the 
accumulation  of  condensed  water.  To  avoid  this,  in  many  mills,  the 
temperature  of  each  charge,  after  being  first  raised  by  the  admission 
of  live  steam,  is  subsequently  maintained  by  means  of  a  steam-jacket. 
The  muller  is  gradually  lowered,  and,  in  the  course  of  about  two  hours, 
the  ore  will  have  attained  the  state  of  a  fine  pulp.  When  this  has  been 
accomplished,  or,  in  some  mills,  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation, 
mercury  is  introduced.  This  is  done  by  pressing  it  through  a  piece  of 
canvas,  by  which  it  becomes  equally  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
pulp  in  the  form  of  minute  globules.  The  amount  thus  added  is 
generally  from  60  to  70  lbs.  to  an  ordinary  charge  of  from  1,200  to 
1,500  lbs.  of  orOi      The  muller  is  now  rtdaed,  so  as  to  act  rather  as 
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an  agitator  than  as  a  grinder,  and  this  action  is  continued  daring  two 
hours. 

With  the  view  of  promoting  amalgamation,  it  is  usual  to  add  to  the 
charge,  either  at  the  time  of  its  introduction  into  the  pan  or  shortly 
afterwards,  various  materials  generally  known  as  ''chemicals,"  and  which 
usually  consist  of  cupric  sulj^ate  and  common  salt ;  the  quantity  of  each 
employed  in  different  estahlishments  varies  considerably,  but  is  usually 
from  1  to  3  lbs.  to  each  charge  of  ore.  The  action  of  these  substances, 
however,  is  but  imperfectly  understood,  and  their  efficiency  is  open  to 
doubt,  since  in  many  mills  in  which  both  cupric  sulphate  and  common 
salt  were  formerly  employed  the  use  of  one  or  the  other  has  been  discon- 
tinued, without  in  any  way  affecting  the  results.  In  other  cases  the 
employment  of  chemicals  has  been  altogether  abandoned,  and  yet^  under 
all  these  varying  circumstances,  an  equally  good  production  of  silver  has 
been  realized. 

After  two  hours  grinding,  and  from  two  to  three  more  hours  employed 
in  amalgamation,  the  operation  is  usually  regarded  as  complete,  and  the 
contents  of  the  pan  are  run  off  into  a  separator  or  settler.  The  discharge 
of  the  pan  is  facilitated  by  the  addition  of  water,  supplied  under  pressure, 
through  a  flexible  hose,  which,  at  the  same  time,  dilutes  the  pulp  and 
allows  it  to  flow  readily  into  the  separator.  After  having  been  emptied 
and  washed  out  by  a  stream  of  water,  the  pan  is  supplied  with  a  fresh 
charge  of  ore,  and  the  operation  of  grinding  is  at  once  resumed. 

At  stated  times,  or  whenever  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  exact  yield 
of  a  parcel  of  ore  which  has  been  under  treatment,  the  pans,  settlers,  and 
all  other  apparatus  containing  amalgam,  are  thoroughly  cleaned  upi  For 
this  purpose  the  muUers  must  be  raised,  the  shoes  and  dies  removed,  and 
all  the  parts  scraped,  in  order  to  remove  the  hard  amalgam  adhering  to 
the  surfaces.  In  many  cases,  above  one-fourth  of  the  total  amount  of 
bullion  yielded  by  the  ore  is  obtained  in  this  way. 

Separators. — Separators  or  settlers,  figs.  213,  214,  like  pans,  differ  to 
a  certain  extent  in  the  minor  details  of  construction,  but  are  generally 
round  tubs,  of  either  wood  or  iron,  with  cast-iron  bottoms,  and  resemble 
pans  in  their  general  features,  although  considerably  larger,  being  about 
10  feet  in  diameter.  A  hollow  cone,  C,  fig.  214,  is  cast  on  the  centre 
of  the  bottom,  through  which  passes  the  vertical  shaft^  S,  which  is  con- 
nected with  gearing  below  the  tuU  To  its  upper  extremity  is  attached 
the  yoke  or  driver,  D,  which  gives  motion  to  arms.  A,  extending  from  the 
centre  nearly  to  the  circumference.  These  arms  carry  a  number  of  ploughs 
or  stirrers,  P,  usually  made  of  hard  wood,  which  rest  lightly  on  the  bottom, 
and  when  in  motion  communicate  to  the  pulp  the  amount  of  agitation 
necessary  for  facilitating  the  separation  of  any  mercury  or  amalgam  with 
which  it  may  be  mixed.  This  stirring  apparatus  makes  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  separator  is  placed  in  front  of  the  pans,  but  at  a  lower  level,  so 
that  the  latter  may  be  conveniently  discharged  into  it     In  some  establish* 
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znents  two  pans  are  discharged  at  the  same  time  into  one  settler,  in  which 
case  the  operation  occupies  the  same  length  of  time  as  the  grinding  and 
amalgamation  of  a  charge  in  the  pan,  or  from  four  to  five  hours.  In 
other  mills  only  about  two  hours  are  allowed  for  settling,  and  the  two 
pans  connected  with  each  settler  are  discharged  into  it  alternately. 

The  water  employed  in  discharging  the  pan  considerably  dilutes  the 
consistency  of  the  pulp,  and  this  dilution  is  often  further  increased  by  the 
addition  of  fresh  quantities  during  the  progress  of  the  operation.  The 
degree  of  fluidity  of  the  pulp,  and  the  speed  of  the  stirrers,  materially 
affect  the  results,  since  if  the  paste  be  too  thick  the  amalgam  and  quick- 
silver will  remain  in  suspension,  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  too  thin, 


Ilg.  218.— Sepftrator ;  as  Men  from  aboTe. 

sand  will  settle  with  them  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  It  is  evident 
that  a  too  rapid  or  a  too  sluggish  motion  of  the  revolving  arms  would 
produce  similar  effects.  The  degree  of  dilution  yielding  the  most  satis- 
factory results  with  a  given  speed  of  the  agitator  can  only  be  determined 
by  experience.  A  discharge-hole,  near  the  top  of  the  tub,  allows  the 
lighter  portions  of  the  pidp  to  flow  off,  and  at  successive  intervals  the 
point  of  discharge  is  lowered  by  withdrawing  a  lower  plug  from  a  series 
of  holes,  hf  in  tiie  side  of  the  settler.  In  this  way  the  whole  of  the 
materials,  with  the  exception  of  amalgam  and  quicksilver,  are  finally 
removed.  The  two  latter  are  subsequently  collected  by  the  aid  of  various 
devices.     There  is  for  this  purpose  generally  a  groove  in  the  bottom  of 
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the  separator,  leading  to  the  bowl,  B,  from  vhich  the  fluid  amalgam  may 
be  dipped ;  or  it  may  be  drawn  off  by  remoTing  the  plug,  p,  from  the  end 
of  the  outlet-pipe.  The  quicksilTer,  charged  with  amalgam,  is  cleaned  by 
repeated  waghiogs  vitb  water,  and  hj  carefolly  removing  from  its  nirface 
any  particlee  of  sand,  pTritea,  &c.,  that  may  adbeie  to  it.  In  some  mills 
the  cleaning  of  the  quicknlveF  and  amalgam  is  effected  in  a  small  iron 
pan,  resembling  a  eettler  in  its  construction,  in  which  it  is  washed  by 
slow  agitation  with  plenty  of  clean  water.  When  safficiently  cleansed, 
the  amalgam  is  separated  from  the  redundant  mercury  by  straining  throng 
a  canvas  bag,  of  the  form  and  dimensions  of  that  employed  in  Mexico 
for  a  similar  purpose,  which  baa  been  described  when  treating  of  patio 


Agitator. — Ait«T  leaving  the  separators  the  pulp  is  passed  into  wooden 
tubs,  varying  from  6  to  13  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  2  to  6  feet  in  depth, 
in  which  are  collected  small  portions  of  mercury  and  amalgam,  as  wdl  as 
heavy  particles  of  uudecomposed  ore,  which  have  been  carried  off  in  the 
pulp  discharged  from  the  separators.  A  simple  stirring  apparatus,  some- 
what resembling  that  of  the  eeparator,  keeps  the  material  in  a  state  of 
gentle  agitation ;  the  revolving  shaft  carries  foar  arms,  and  makes  from 
ten  to  fifteen  revolutions  per  minute.  Some  establishments  have  several 
agitators,  in  many  coses  only  one  is  used,  while  in  others  they  are  entinly 
dispensed  with.  The  stuff  that  accumulates  on  the  bottom  is  shovelled 
out,  at  intervali  of  three  or  four  days,  and  is  again  worked  over  in  the 
pane.     Beyond  the  agitators  are  bltmket-aluices  and  Torious  other  con- 
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trivances  for  concentrating  and  collecting  the  more  valuable  portion  of  the 
tailings 

Betorting  and  Melting, — The  amalgam  having  been  strained  in  bags, 
and  pressed,  in  order  to  expel  as  much  as  possible  of  the  fluid  quicksilver, 
is  subjected  to  a  process  of  distillation,  hj  which  the  remaining  portion 
is  separated  from  the  gold  and  silver.  The  cast-iron  retort  employed  for 
this  purpose  is  from  2^  to  3  feet  in  length,  and  from  9  to  12  inches  in 
diameter,  the  casting  being  about  1^  inch  in  thickness.  This  rests  either 
on  two  heavy  cast-iron  bearers,  the  ends  of  which  are  built  into  the  brick- 
work, or  on  an  arch  of  fire-bricks,  and  is  placed  beneath  another  arch, 
from  the  crown  of  which  the  products  of  combuation  are  carried  off  to 
a  chimney,  through  rectangular  apertures  in  communication  with  a  flue. 
The  open  end  is  fitted  with  a  cover  like  that  of  a  coal-gas  retort,  and 
from  the  other  end  an  iron  tube  carries  off  the  volatilized  mercury.  This 
is  screwed  to  a  downcast  pipe,  and  is  so  arranged  that,  by  means  of  screw 
stoppers,  every  facility  is  afforded  for  cleaning  the  pipes.  The  vertical 
tube  is  enclosed  within  another,  so  as  to  form  a  Liebig  condenser,  through 
which  a  current  of  cold  water  is  constantly  passed,  the  heated  water 
escaping  at  the  top. 

The  downcast  pipe  opens  into  a  small  chamber  without  a  bottom, 
sufficiently  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water  to  keep  it  air-tight,  but  only  to 
such  a  depth  as  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  accidents  from  the  passage 
of  water  up  into  the  heated  retort. 

This  retort  is  provided  with  cast-iron  semi-cylindrical  trays,  which 
are  easily  slid  into  their  places,  and  are  generally  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  transverse  partition.  In  some  cases  the  amalgam  is  introduced 
directly  into  the  retort,  the  use  of  trays  being  dispensed  with. 

Before  the  amalgam  is  placed  in  the  retort  or  trays,  the  interior  is 
coated  with  a  thin  wash  of  clay  or  of  milk  of  lime,  or  a  lining  of  paper 
may  be  employed  instead.  By  this  precaution  the  retorted  amalgam  is 
prevented  from  adhering  to  the  iron,  and  much  trouble  avoided.  The 
amalgam,  having  been  placed  in  the  retort^  the  cover  is  luted  either  with 
clay  or  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  wood  ashes,  and  is  fastened  in  its 
place  by  a  screw-clamp,  or  otherwisa  A  fire  is  now  lighted,  and  the  heat 
slowly  and  gradually  raised,  until  the  retort  assumes  a  bright  cherry-red 
colour,  and  is  so  maintained  until  mercury  ceases  to  distil  over.  This 
usually  occurs  at  the  expiration  of  eight  hours,  and  the  charge  of  amalgam 
operated  on,  at  one  time,  may  vary  from  800  to  1,200  lbs.  The  retort 
is  now  allowed  to  cool  gradually,  and,  when  sufficiently  cold,  the  crude 
bullion  is  withdrawn.  This  amounts  to  about  one-sixth  the  weight  of 
the  original  charge. 

A  fonn  of  retort  frequently  employed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Yiiginia  City  is  represented,  in  longitudinal  section,  in  fig.  215.  The 
ash-pit^  A,  is  beneath  the  fire-place,  B^  which  communicates,  by  the 
flues,  a,  with  the  chamber,  &,  enclosing  the  retort,  C,  from  which  the 
products  of  combustion  are  conveyed  by  the    flues,  e,   through  the 
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cavity,  d,  to  the  chimney.  These  flnea  have  regalating  dampers  so 
as  to  keep  the  retort  aniformly  heated  throaghont  it«  length.  The 
tnbe,  D,  condacts  the  mercurial  vapouis  to  the  vertical  pipe,  £,  vheia 
they  are  condensed  by  the  cnixent  of  cold  water  flowing  throngh  F. 
The  condensed  mercury  collects  in  the  leserroir,  G,  from  which  it  is 
drawn  off  throngh  ftn  iron  pipe.  Any  mercurial  vapours  that  may  escape 
through  leakage,  oi  the  removal  of  the  door,  are  collected  by  the  hood,  e, 
and  conveyed  to  the  chimney.  The  arrangement  for  eecaring  the  door, 
g,  is  similar  to  that  employed  for  gas-retorts.  The  trays;  h,  are  used 
foe  holding  amalgam,  and  the  iron  braces  for  binding  the  brickwork  are 
indicated  by  the  letter/. 

The  retorted  amalgam  is  broken  np,  melted,  and  cast  into  ingots,  the 


Fig.  lU.— Rrtnt  ud  Btttliic ;  lonsltudlDd  Mction. 

fusion  being  most  commonly  effected,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  borax, 
in  an  ordinary  plumbc^  crucible.  The  loss  in  weight  experienced  in 
melting  retorted  amalgam  is  between  2  and  3  per  cent.  The  ingots  thus 
obtained  are  chipped  and  assayed  in  the  usual  way,  and  commonly  con- 
tain, in  1,000  parts,  24  porta  of  gold  and  840  of  silver,  Uie  nmaining 
136  thousandths  consisting  chiefly  of  copper. 

TaHtnga.^ — The  pulp,  after  issuing  from  the  settlers,  in  which  it  has 
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been,  as  far  as  possible,  separated  from  amalgam  and  mercury,  is  variously 
treated  in  different  mills.  In  some  the  whole  mass  is  passed  through 
agitators,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  a  portion  of  the  amalgam,  mercury, 
and  undecomposed  sulphides  carried  off  from  the  separators.  In  others 
concentrators  of  various  kinds  are  employed  with  a  similar  object,  by 
the  use  of  which  a  certain  amount  of  undecomposed  sulphides  is 
obtained  in  a  concentrated  form.  In  cases  where  there  is  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water,  and  the  inclination  of  the  surface  admits  of  such  an 
arrangement,  blanket-sluices  are  laid  down,  over  which  the  stream  of 
tailings  is  allowed  to  flow ;  the  heavier  and  more  valuable  particles  being 
arrested  by  the  blankets.  Dams  are  also  constructed  at  convenient 
points  for  the  accumulation  of  tailings,  which,  after  exposure  to  the 
weather  for  several  months,  may  be  again  worked  at  a  profit 

The  ordinary  yield  obtained  by  pan  amalgamation  varies  between  65 
and  70  per  cent,  of  the  assay  value  of  the  ore,  and  this,  by  the  subsequent 
treatment  of  slimes  and  tailings,  is  sometimes  increased  to  85  or  90 
per  cent.  In  the  Washoe  district  the  cost  of  treatment,  where  water 
power  is  employed,  is  from  $5  to  $5.50,  and  in  steam-mills  from  $6  to 
$6.75  per  ton.  The  tailings,  <bc.,  collected  in  the  various  reservoirs 
established  for  that  purpose,  contain,  on  an  average,  by  assay,  gold 
and  silver  of  the  value  of  $15  per  ton,  from  which  $9.75  are  extracted, 
by  re-treatment,  at  an  expense,  in  steam-mills,  of  about  $5.50  per  ton. 

Chemical  Reactions  of  the  Wcukoe  Process, — Mr.  James  D.  Hague, 
who  has  carefully  investigated  this  subject,  has  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusions :  ^ — 

That  the  ores  treated  chiefly  consist  of  native  gold,  native  silver,  and 
sulphides  of  silver,  associated  with  varying  proportions  of  blende  and 
galena. 

The  action  of  sodium  chloride  and  cupric  sulphate  produces  in  the 
pan  cupric  chloride. 

The  presence  of  metallic  iron  causes  the  formation  of  cuprous 
chloride. 

Both  cupric  and  cuprous  chlorides  assist  in  the  reduction  of  the 
ore,  by  the  chloridizing  of  silver  sulphide,  and  by  decomposing  blende 
and  galena. 

Cupric  sulphate  augments  the  amalgamating  energy  of  mercury  by 
the  formation  of  small  quantities  of  copper  amalgam,  and  also  tends  to 
remove  lead  from  the  quicksilver. 

Notwithstanding  the  action  of  these  reagents,  as  above  indicated,  the 
quantities  usually  added  in  the  Washoe  mills  are  too  small  to  produce 
any  very  beneficial  results. 

Mercury  and  iron,  under  the  influence  of  heat  and  friction,  are  the 

By  "slimes"  is  generally  UDdentood  those  portioDS  of  the  ore  which  hftve  heen 
reduced  in  the  battery  to  such  an  impalpable  state  as  to  be  carried  through  the 
settling  tanks  in  suspension  in  water.    The  more  pulpy  portions  of  tailings  are  some- 
times called  "pan>sUmes." 
i  '  Mining  Industry  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel,*  p.  2d3. 
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chi^f  agents  in  the  extraction  of  the  precioos  metals  hy  the  Washoe 
process. 

It  is  an  essential  condition  that  the  mercury  he  kept  perfectly  hright 
and  pnre,  in  order  to  effect  direct  contact  of  that  metal  with  silver 
sulphide  and  metallic  iron. 

In  the  Washoe  process  the  consumption  of  mercury  is  chiefly 
mechanical,  the  loss  through  chemical  action  heing  comparatively  smalL 

General  Arrangement  ofBedueHon  Works. — The  batteries  are  commonly 
arranged  in  one  straight  line,  behind  which,  on  the  feed  side,  is  the 
breaking-floor,  where  the  ore  is  reduced  to  a  suitable  size  for  the  stamping- 
mill,  either  by  a  mechanical  stone-breaker  or  by  hammers.  When  the 
slope  of  the  ground  permits  such  an  arrangement^  large  bins  are  fre- 
quently constructed  at  a  higher  level  behind  the  breaker,  into  which  are 
tipped  the  contents  of  the  waggons  bringing  ore  out  of  the  mines.  The 
stamping-mills  discharge  the  crushed  ore  into  troughs,  which  convey  it 
to  settling-tanks  standing  in  front  of  the  batteries,  and  a  platform  is 
provided  for  the  reception  of  the  ore  shovelled  out  of  the  tanks. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  pans  are  arranged  in  a  straight  line, 
parallel  to  the  batteries,  while  the  separaton  stand  in  another  line  parallel 
to  the  pans,  and  on  a  sufficiently  lower  level  to  admit  of  the  contents 
of  the  pans  being  tapped  directly  into  them.  Below  the  separators 
are  the  agitators,  or  other  contrivances  for  preventing  the  escape  of  ore 
and  amalgam.  Power  is  communicated  from  a  steam-engine  or  water- 
wheel,  either  by  gearing  or  by  belting,  to  a  shaft  in  front  of,  and  parallel 
with  the  batteries.  On  this  shaft  are  pulleys  opposite  to  those  on  the 
several  cam-shafts,  to  which  motion  is  communicated  by  suitable  belting. 
The  same  shaft  imparts  motion,  through  a  counter-shaft  and  belting,  to 
the  stone-breaker  and  pana  For  the  purpose  of  working  the  latter  a 
line  of  shafting  is  arranged  under  them,  from  which  the  various  sepa- 
raton and  agitators  are  also  driven  by  belting  and  pulleys. 

The  power  required  for  each  stamper  of  ordinary  weight  is  about 
1^-horae,  whilst  that  necessary  for  each  pan  varies  from  3-  to  6-horae 
power,  according  to  its  size  and  construction.  The  expenditure  per  ton 
of  ore  stamped,  ground,  and  amalgamated  varies  according  to  the  size  of 
the  mill  and  the  degree  of  perfection  of  its  arrangements,  but  may  be 
taken  on  an  average  at  2-hor8e  power. 

In  Arizona  and  Sonora  some  mUls  are  arranged  on  Boss's  system, 
which  dispenses  with  the  operation  of  tank  shovelling.  The  pans  are 
arranged  in  sets  of  eight,  each  one  being  connected  with  that  next  below 
it  by  an  overflow  pipe  placed  7  inches  below  the  top  edge  of  the  tub. 
The  coarae  sand  in  the  battery  pulp  is  separated  by  a  current  sizing 
apparatus,  and  passed  through  Nos.  1  and  2  pans,  where  it  is  ground 
fine  without  mercury,  and  then  to  No.  3,  which  also  receives  the  fine 
slimes  from  the  battery.  Meroury  is  first  added  in  No.  3,  and  is  also 
used  in  the  remaining  five  pans,  Nos.  4  to  8,  but  the  grinding  is  only 
continued  as  far  as  No.  5,  the  last  three  pans  being  worked  with  the 
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mnllers  lifted  The  ore  passes  throagli  the  whole  series  of  pans  in  four 
hours.  About  200  lbs.  of  fresh  mercury  are  added  to  each  pan  at 
intervals  of  two  hours ;  this  is  done  by  hydraulic  pressure,  the  mercury 
being  contained  in  a  closed  tank,  which  is  connected  by  a  system  of 
pipes  with  the  pans  on  one  side  and  with  the  mud  drums  at  the  bottom 
of  the  steam  boilers  on  the  other. 

In  Kroncke's  process,  used  at  Antofagasta  and  Copiapo  in  Chili,  the 
ore,  which  need  not  be  previously  roasted,  but  must  be  finely  pulverized 
and  dried,  is  treated  with  a  freshly  prepared  solution  of  cuprous  chloride 
in  common  salt^  mercury,  and  sine-  or  lead-amalgam,  in  barrels  like  those 
of  the  Freiberg  process,  but  much  larger,  holding  from  3  to  4  tons  instead 
of  10  cwts.  Only  sufficient  water  is  used  to  bring  the  charge  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  moderately  stiff  paste,  and  the  cuprous  chloride  solution  is 
allowed  to  act  upon  the  ore  for  about  half  an  hour  before  the  mercury 
and  zinc  are  added.  The  operation  is  finished  in  about  six  hours,  when 
the  amalgam  is  coUected  and  cleaned  in  the  usual  way.  The  use  of  zinc 
and  lead  prevent  loss  of  mercury  by  decomposing  calomel  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  chlorides  of  the  less  valuable  metal,  and  they  are  also 
supposed  to  expedite  the  amalgamation  by  electro-chemical  action.  Lead 
is  only  used  when  the  ores  contain  native  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver. 

Thb  Stetepbldt  Furnacb. 

In  many  localities  the  most  expensive  item  in  the  cost  of  working 
first-class  ores  by  barrel  amalgamation  was  roasting  or  chloridizing, 
which  alone  was  in  the  Washoe  district  generally  estimated  at  about  $15 
per  ton.  Some  years  since  a  furnace  was  invented  by  Mr.  Stetefeldt, 
of  Austin,  which  at  one  time  promised  to  effect  a  considerable  saving 
in  the  expense  of  this  operation.  Its  action  consists  in  allowing  very 
finely  pulverized  ore,  mixed  with  common  salt,  to  fall  against  a  current 
of  heated  air  rising  through  a  shafts  hj  which  the  particles  of  the  metallic 
sulphides  are  transformed  into  oxides,  whilst  sulphurous  anhydride  is 
evolved.  By  the  action  of  this  and  watery  vapour  on  common  salt, 
hydrochloric  acid  is  generated,  and  by  the  reaction  of  this  acid  on  the 
oxides,  metallic  chlorides  are  obtained. 

The  chemical  action  of  this  apparatus  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
zeverberatory  furnace,  but^  as  the  ore  is  made  to  fall  in  a  shower  of 
finely  divided  particles,  it  is  more  thoroughly  exposed  during  its  descent 
to  oxidizing  and  chloridizing  influences.  In  consequence  of  this  its 
action  is  stated  to  be  very  rapid  and  complete,  while  the  expenditure 
bf  labour  is  said  to  be  smaU. 

This  furnace  consists  of  a  shaft,  20  feet  in  hdght  and  from  3  to  4 
feet  square  at  the  base.  At  two  opposite  sides  are  fire-places,  from  which 
short  flues  communicate  with  the  main  shaft.  At  the  top  is  the  feeding 
apparatus,  which  supplies  a  continuous  shower  of  the  ore  in  a  state  of 
extreme  division.    At  a  short  distance  below  the  top  of  the  shaft  is  a 
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flue,  through  which  the  gases  escape,  and  by  which  they  are  conducted  to 
a  series  of  chambers,  where  any  portions  of  the  ore  which  may  have 
been  carried  over  by  the  draught  are  deposited.  An  auxiliary  fire- 
place, in  communication  with  the  flue,  senres  the  double  purpose  of 
keeping  up  the  temperature  and  of  extending  the  region  of  chemical 
action. 

A  discharging-door  is  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  main  shaft,  whence 
the  principal  portion  of  the  ore  is  withdrawn.  Similar  doors  are  arranged 
at  convenient  points  along  the  main  flue,  and  communicate  with  the 
several  chambers.  The  chimney  for  the  final  escape  of  the  gases  at  the 
end  of  the  dust-chambers  is  about  40  feet  in  height* 

The  ore  is  mixed  with  salt  on  a  drying  floor,  and  then  crushed  by 
dry  stamping.  It  is  afterwards  raised  by  an  elevator  to  the  hopper  of 
the  feeding  apparatus  at  the  top  of  the  furnace,  whence  it  is  supplied 
continuously  to  the  chloridizing  column.  The  temperature  of  this  is 
maintained  as  uniform  as  possible,  the  heat  employed  being  sufficient  to 
keep  the  ore,  which  accumulates  at  the  bottom,  constantly  red  hot  Mr. 
Stetefeldt  states  that  the  results  of  the  actual  working  experience  of  one 
of  his  furnaces,  which  he  erected  at  Reno,  go  to  show  that  it  gets 
through  a  larger  amount  of  work  with  a  smaller  expense  for  labour,  fuel, 
and  salt,  than  any  apparatus  previously  employed  for  the  purpose.  It 
has  been  further  stated  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  silver  present  in  the  ore 
is  converted  into  chloride.  One  of  these  furnaces,  worked  by  eight  men, 
is  said  to  have  accomplished  the  chloridizing  of  as  much  ore  as  ten  re- 
verberatory  furnaces  requiring  the  labour  of  thirty-six  men.  The  fuel 
consumed  in  the  Reno  furnace  averaged  about  two  cords  of  wood  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  treated  an  amount  of  ore  per  diem  which,  in 
ordinary  calciners,  would  require  the  consumption  of  ten  cords.  From 
3  to  6  per  cent,  of  salt  was  required^  according  to  the  richness  of  the  ore; 
while  in  the  reverberatory  furnace  at  least  twice  that  quantity  would  be 
necessary.  It  is  also  maintained  that  the  bullion  produced  from  ores 
roasted  in  this  furnace  contains  less  impurity  than  that  from  those  treated 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  consequently  that  it  is  well  adapted  for  work- 
ing ores  containing  a  laige  amount  of  "  base  metal"  The  expense  of 
roasting  1  ton  of  ore  with  salt  in  the  Reno  furnace  was,  in  1870,  given 
as  between  $6  and  $7 ;  but  it  was  expected  that  this  cost  would  be 
materially  reduced  by  the  application  of  certain  projected  improvements. 

The  woodcuts,  figs.  216,  217,  afford  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the 
construction  of  the  furnace  at  Reno,  a.  Shaft  through  which  the  ore  falls ; 
6,  top  of  shaft,  on  which  the  feeding  apparatus  is  arranged ;  c,  damper, 
inserted  when  the  screens  of  the  feeding  machinery  are  exchanged ;  d^ 
door  through  which  the  roasted  ore  is  discharged  upon  the  cooling  floor ; 
e,  fire-places ;  /,  flue  through  which  the  gases  escape ;  g^  triangular  flue- 
bridges  of  cast-iron ;  ^  cast-iron  plates,  forming  the  bottom  of  the  fine, 
and  which  allow  the  dust,  which  settles  in  this  part  of  the  apparatus,  to 
fall  into  the  chamber,  i  ;  k^  discharging  door ;  Z,  fire-place,  which  heats 
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the  lower  portion  of  the  flue,/;  m,  flue  connected  with  the  dust-chamber, 
o  ,•  n,  discharging  doora. 

The  principal  dust -chamber  is  31  feet  long,  8  feet  wide,  and  10  feet 
high ;  from  this  the  gases  pass  under  the  floor  of  a  kiln,  on  which  the 
ore  and  salt  are  dried,  39  feet  in  length  and  7  in  width.    A  flue  3  feet  4 
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inches  wide,  4  feet  6  inches  high,  and  about  180  feet  in  length,  leads 
from  the  drying-kiln  to  an  iron  chimney,  2  feet  6  inches  in  diameter, 
situated  on  the  hill-side.  The  top  of  this  chimney  rises  40  feet  above 
that  of  the  fnmace.  The  fiie-places  and  arches  are  built  of  fire-bricks, 
but  the  other  parts  of  the  apparatus  with  common  bricks.     The  walls  are 
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built  double,  with  spaces  between  them,  and  the  furnace  is  bound  with 
iron  tails  and  |-inch  rods. 

At  first  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  proTiding  suitable  feeding 
apparatus.  Gerstenhbfer's  feeder,  consisting  of  Snted  rollers,  which  force 
the  ore  through  slits  on  the  top  of  the  furnace,  was  not  found  to  answer, 
as  it  caused  the  ore  to  fall  in  lumps,  which  arrirecl  at  the  bottom  of  the 
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shaft  in  an  almost  unaltered  state.  This  is  caused  hy  the  tendency  pos- 
sessed by  the  particles  of  all  finely  pulverized  minerals  to  adhere  to  one 
another  if  a  slightly  compressed  mass  be  allowed  to  fall  through  the  air. 

After  various  trials  the  apparatus  for  this  purpose  was  arranged  as 
follows : — 

A  hollow  cast-iron  frame,  kept  cool  by  a  small  stream  of  water,  rests 
on  top  of  the  furnace.  In  this  frame  is  a  cast-iron  grating,  covered  by  a 
screen  of  finely  punched  sheet-iron,  similar  to  those  employed  for  wet 
crushing.  Immediately  above  the  punched  screen  is  another,  made  of 
coarse  wire-cloth,  fastened  to  a  movable  frame.  This  is  provided  with 
flanges  resting  on  adjustable  rollers  on  the  outside  of  the  hopper,  and 
receives  a  reciprocating  motion  from  a  crank.  The  throw  of  this  is  1| 
inch,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  motion  of  a  stratum  of  pulverized  ore 
with  the  coarse  sieve,  a  number  of  thin  iron  blades  are  so  arranged  across 
the  hopper  that  their  lower  edges  almost  touch  the  upper  surface  of  this 
sieve.  These  blades  keep  the  finely  divided  ore  from  being  displaced 
when  the  crank  is  in  motion,  while  the  meshes  of  the  iron  screen  cut 
through  it  and  cause  its  particles  to  fall  through  the  apertures  of  the 
punched  screen  beneath.  The  number  of  revolutions  of  the  crank-shaft 
varies  from  thirty  to  seventy  per  minute,  and  the  ore  is  thus  regularly 
and  continuously  introduced  into  the  furnace. 

In  the  newer  forms  of  this  furnace  the  shaft  and  dust  flue  are  raised 
above  the  ground  upon  piers  and  terminate  below  in  hoppers,  which  dis- 
charge the  roasted  ore  into  wcLggons  placed  below.  They  are  made  with 
shafts,  30  to  40  feet  high^  and  roast  from  20  to  40  tons  of  ore  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Amalqakation  of  Refractort  Ores  in  Montana. 

In  the  territory  of  Montana  large  quantities  of  silver  ore  containing 
a  little  gold  are  raised.  These  ores,  consisting  mainly  of  sulphides  of 
silver,  antimony,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  are  locally  known  as  "base  ores," 
the  assay  of  which  varies  from  40  to  50  ounces  of  silver,  and  from  3i  to 
10  dwts.  of  gold  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  The  mill  arrangements  for  the 
treatment  of  these  ores  usually  include  grizzlies  or  screens,  stone-breakers, 
drying  cylinders  and  flues,  automatic  stamp-feeders,  dry  stamping-mills, 
chloridizing  furnaces,  amalgamating  pans,  settlers,  and  bullion  retorts. 
The  dr3ring  cylinders  under  the  grizzlies  and  stone-breakers,  usually 
of  wrought-iron  18  feet  long,  42  inches  tapered  to  56  inches  inside 
diameter,  make  about  eight  revolutions  per  minuta  The  "  Howell  and 
White''  chloridizmg  furnace,  28  feet  long  and  60  inches  inside  diameter, 
slowly  revolving  between  a  fire-place  and  dust-chambers,  is  but  a  slight 
modification  in  form  of  the  Hocking  and  Oxland  calciner,  used  in  the  tin 
mines  of  Cornwall,  described  at  p.  476. 

The  mortar-boxes  of  the  stamps  are  fitted  with  front  and  back  screens, 
each  enclosed  in  wooden  chambers.     At  the  bottom  .of  the  chambers 
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is  an  Archimedean  screw  for  delivering  the  ore  to  an  elevator  fixed  at 
the  jend  of  the  battery.  The  ore  from  the  drying  cylinder  is  weighed 
to  the  stamps,  and  the  salt  is  then  added,  the  quantity  varying,  with 
the  baseness  of  the  ore,  from  10  to  14  per  cent,  by  weight.  Both  ore 
and  salt  are  reduced  in  the  mortar  to  a  dry  dust.  This  saline  dust  is 
elevated  so  as  to  be  passed  direct  to  the  chloridizing  cylinder  or  furnace. 
From  this  furnace  it  is  discharged  into  storage  boxes,  from  which  charges 
are  drawn  for  the  amalgamating  pans. 

A  charge  is  amalgamated  and  discharged  into  the  settler  in  from  six 
to  eight  houra  Sometimes  the  Hasenclever  furnace  is  employed  for  dry- 
ing  the  ore  previous  to  its  being  mixed  with  salt.  When  the  Stetefeldt 
furnace  is  used  for  chloridizing  purposes,  the  ore  and  salt  drop  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  about  60  feet.  In  the  following 
table  will  be  found  the  approximate  weight  and  cost  of  chloridizing  ore 
in  four  distinct  mills,  at  the  prices  stated  for  labour^  salt,  and  fuel,  as 
well  as  the  assay  proportions  of  silver  chloridized  and  amalgamated, 
together  with  the  assay  proportion  of  gold  obtained.  The  ore  chloridized 
in  the  Stetefeldt  furnace  was  very  base,  requiring  14  per  cent,  of  salt. 


Milla. 


Character  of  fumaoe  used   . 


Na  of  tons  of  2,000  Ibo.  each  chlor- 
idized per  twenty-four  hours    . 


Labour,  at  148.  per  day 
Salt,  at  £8  per  2,000  lbs. 
Wood  fuel,  at  26s.  per  cord 
Power  .... 
Oil  and  light 
Wear  and  tear 
Interest        •        . 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

Stetefeldt 

HoweU  & 
White. 

HoweU  & 
White. 

Howell  & 
White. 

25 

80 

28} 

20 

£    s.    d. 

6     6     0 

28    0    0 

5  10    6 

0  10    0 

•  •  • 

•  •  « 

1  12    0 
41  18    6 

£    B.    d. 

4     8    0 
24    0    0 
4  17    6 
0  12    0 
0    8    0 
10    0 
12    0 

£   fl.    d. 
4    8     0 
18     4    9 
4  11     0 
16    0 

•  •  • 

1     0    0 
12    0 

£     8.    d. 

1  14     0 

16     0     0 

8  18    0 

16    0 

•  •  • 

10    0 
12    0 

36    2    6 

30  11     9 

25    0    0 

Average  oost  per  too  of  2,000  lbs., 


£1  13    6     £14    0     £116     £15    0 


Peroent. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

Silver  chloridized  . 

.        . 

83 

•«. 

82A 

84 

Silver  amalgamated 

.        . 

86A 

•  • » 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 

Gold            „ 

•        • 

60 

•  •  • 

66Ar 

*  •  * 
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Pbooesses  for  Extracting  Silver  by  the  Wet  Wat. 

The  processes  bj  which  silver  is  extracted  from  ores  and  metallur- 
gical products  by  the  various  \7et  methods  are  all  comparatively  modem, 
and  belong  to  that  recent  period  during  'which  the  practical  metalluigist 
l^as  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  to  be  derived  from  chemical  research. 
These  methods  have  now,  to  a  great  extent,  supplanted  the  older  pro> 
cesses  of  liquation  and  amalgamation,  and  may  often  be  advantageously 
employed  for  the  treatment  of  argentiferous  materials,  particularly  when 
the  amount  of  copper  is  large,  and  that  of  lead  comparatively  smalL 
Under  certain  conditions  the  methods  of  silver  extraction  by  the  wet 
way  possess  advantages  over  smelting  and  amalgamation;  but  in  the 
case  of  some  of  them,  in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  it  is  necessary 
that  the  material  operated  on  should  not  contain  any  considerable  amount 
of  either  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  or  arsenic  Ores  containing  these  metals 
in  large  quantities  are  not  adapted  for  treatment  by  any  of  the  wet  pro- 
cesses, and  the  fact  of  their  being  frequently  associated  with  silver  ores 
has  tended  to  restrict  the  application  of  such  processes. 

Augustin's  Process. — When  ordinary  argentiferous  ores,  or  sulphu- 
retted metallurgical  products  containing  silver,  are  roasted  with  common 
salt,  chloride  of  silver  is  formed,  which  is  soluble  in  a  hot  and  concentrated 
brinei  From  this  solution  the  silver  may  be  precipitated  by  metallic 
copper,  which  can  in  its  turn  be  throvm  down  by  iron.  The  residual 
liquors,  until  by  repeated  use  they  contain  too  much  sodium  sulphate, 
may  be  employed  for  dissolving  fresh  quantities  of  silver  chloride.  The 
solubility  of  silver  chloride  in  a  solution  of  common  salt  is  a  fact  long 
known,  but  was  first  taken  practical  advantage  of  (1849)  by  Augustin, 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  Mansfeld  Mining  Company,  as  the  foundation 
of  a  process  for  the  extraction  of  silver  from  its  ores.  This  process  is  less 
applicable  to  the  direct  treatment  of  ores  than  to  mattes,  since  raw  ores 
frequently  contain  substances  which  interfere  with  the  complete  con- 
version of  the  silver  into  chloride. 

Copper  mattes,  yielding  from  50  to  70  per  cent,  of  t^opper,  but  free 
from  metallic  granules,  and  containing  neither  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  nor 
arsenic,  afford  the  best  results  by  Augustin's  process. 

The  presence  of  rich  copper  sulphides  is  favourable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  residues  poor  in  silver,  but  a  mixture  of  mei;allic  copper,  in  the 
form  of  shot,  necessarily  results  in  a  loss  of  silver.  It  is  often  found 
advantageous  to  submit  copper  mattes  to  concentration  before  subjecting 
them  to  treatment  by  this  procesa  When  lead  is  present,  it  may  be 
transformed  into  chloride  and  removed  b}c  hot  water,  previous  to  tlie 
treatment  of  the  roasted  mattes  by  brine. 

The  desilverization  of  copper  matte  is  effected  by  the  following  series 
of  manipulations : — 

First  Roasting. — The  matte  is  first  ground  and  sifted,  and  then  roasted 
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at  a  low  red-beat  on  the  upper  bed  of  a  double  reverberatory  furnace. 
This  operation  is  completed  in  about  five  hours,  the  ordinary  charge  being 
about  4  cwts.  The  ore  is  then  transferred  to  the  lower  bed,  where  it 
is  roasted  during  two  hours  at  a  moderate  temperatura  The  heat  is  then 
raised,  and  the  roasting  continued  during  three  additional  hours.  By 
this  treatment  the  silver  contained  in  the  matte  will,  for  the  most  part, 
be  transformed  into  sulphate,  while  the  corresponding  iron  and  copper 
salts  will  be  decomposed  into  oxides  mixed  with  basic  sulphates.  A 
sample  drawn  from  the  roasted  chaise  should,  when  treated  with  hot 
water,  afford  a  solution  of  a  faintly  blue  colour,  which  by  the  addition  of 
a  drop  of  solution  of  common  salt  should  give  a  precipitate  of  silver 
chloride. 

Rocfsting  toith  Salt. — ^As  soon  as  a  sample  taken  from  the  furnace 
affords  the  results  above  described,  the  charge  is  withdrawn,  and  after 
being  allowed  to  cool,  is  ground  between  millstones.  The  ground  ore  is 
then  passed  through  a  bolting-sieve,  and  placed  in  the  same  furnace  in 
which  it  was  previously  treated,  where  it  is  mixed  with  from  3  to  5  per 
cent  of  common  salt.  It  is  now  roasted  at  a  low  temperature,  by  which 
chloride  of  sodium  is  decomposed  by  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphates. 
Chlorine  unites  with  silver,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  that  metal  is  trans- 
formed into  the  state  of  chloride.  This  second  roasting  occupies  from 
two  to  three  hours,  and  the  mixture,  after  being  withdrawn  from  the 
furnace  and  allowed  to  cool,  is  taken  to  the  lixiviating  house. 

Lixiviation  and  Precipitation, — ^A  lofty  shed  should  be  used  for  the 
lixiviation  of  the  chloridized  ores.  At  Freiberg,  where  Augustin's  process 
was  employed  from  the  year  1849  to  1862,  when  it  was  abandoned  in 
favour  of  a  process  for  the  treatment  of  roasted  mattes  by  sulphuric  acid, 
the  operations  were  conducted  with  a  plant  of  which  fig.  218  represents 
an  elevation. 

The  lixiviating  tubs,  a,  arranged  in  a  straight  line  on  a  floor  consider- 
ably above  the  ground-level,  were  each  provided  with  a  false  bottom 
supporting  a  filter.  On  the  bottom  of  the  tub  was  laid  a  wooden  cross, 
upon  which  rested  a  disc  made  of  planks  perforated  with  laige  holes. 
ITiiB  was  covered  by  a  uniform  layer  of  twigs,  and  a  linen  cloth  was 
stretched  over  them  and  made  tight  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel  by  a 
wooden  hoop.  These  tubs,  provided  with  wheels,  were  each  charged  with 
about  8  cwts.  of  roasted  matte,  and  could  be  transported  by  the  bogie,  6, 
running  on  the  tramway,  e,  and  were  finally  arranged  in  their  respective 
places  by  cross-rails  on  the  platform,  d.  Hot  brine  was  conducted  to  the 
several  tubs  from  the  reservoir,  e,  supplied  from  the  larger  tank,  /,  through 
the  trough,  g.  The  solution  of  salt  was  heated  to  the  necessary  tempera- 
ture by  steam-pipes.  The  heated  brine,  on  coming  in  contact  with  silver 
chloride,  dissolved  it»  and  flowed  off  through  the  filters  into  a  trough,  by 
which  it  was  conducted  into  a  tank  above  the  level  of  a  series  of  tubs. 
From  this  reservoir  the  fluid  was  conducted  into  four  tubs,  not  shown  in 
the  woodcut,  in  which  the  silver  was  precipitated  by  cement-copper.     The 
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copper  used  for  this  purpose  was  placed  on  filters  Eimilar  to  those  on  the 
bottom  of  the  lixiviating  tuba.  From  these  tubs  the  liquors  flowed  into 
three  tubs,  h,  charged  in  the  same  way  aa  the  upper  ones  with  precipitated 
copper,  where  the  last  traces  of  silver  were  thrown  down.  The  cupri- 
ferous liquors  now  falling  successively  into  the  series  of  tabs,  t  and  k, 
charged  with  metallic  iron,  deposited  the  greater  portion  of  their  copper, 
and  were  finally  conducted  into  a  tank,  /,  where  aDy  traces  of  copper  still 
retained  in  solution  were  precipitated  by  an  additional  supply  of  iron 
scrap.  The  brine,  thus  freed  from  silver  and  copper,  was  pumped  back 
again  into  the  reservoir,  /,  to  be  re-heated  and  again  used. 

When  the  tubs,  a,  had  been  exhausted  of  silver,  Uiey  were  taken  on 
the  bogie,  b,  and  placed  on  a  line  of  rails  at  right  angles  to  the  tramway, 
e,  where  they  were  washed,  first  with  liquors  resulting  from  previous 
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washings,  and  finally  with  water.  The  washing  waters,  when  sufficiently 
concentrated  by  repeated  use,  were  treated  as  silvot  solutions.  After  the 
third  lixiviation,  for  which  pure  water  was  employed,  the  tub  was  taken 
to  the  tipper,  m,  where  it  was  turned  over  and  its  contents  discharged  into 
a  drainer,  n. 

The  process  of  lixiviation  may  be  divided  into  two  periods :  the  first, 
during  which  the  ore  is  treated  with  concentrated  hot  solutions  of  common 
salt,  occupying  about  twenty  hours.  The  first  period  was  considered  as 
terminated  when  a  piece  of  bright  copper  held  in  the  escaping  liquor  was 
no  longer  whitened  by  a  deposit  of  silver,  and  the  tubs  weiC'then  removed 
upoQ^the  bogie,  b,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  second  washing ;  first 
with  weak  liquors,  and  afterwards  with  water,  as  above  described. 

The  products  obtained  were — Firstly :  residues  in  tubs,  containing 
from  40  to  65  per  cent,  of  copper,  with  more  or  less  consideiable  traces 
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of  silver.  When  found  to  contain  niorp  than  0*03  per  cent  of  silver 
they  were  put  aside  to  be  again  operated  on.  When  aiibrding  less  than 
that  quantity  they  ivere  passed  to  the  smelting  department  for  the 
production  of  copper. 

Secondly  :  cement  silver,  in  a  finely  divided  state,  ^*hich,  after  being 
washed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  subsequently  with  water,  was 
pressed  into  balls,  thoroughly  dried,  and  taken  to  the  refinery. 

Thirdly :  cement  copper,  employed  for  the  precipitation  of  silver 
during  succeeding  operations. 

Fourthly :  liquors  freed  from  silver  and  copper,  from  which  a  portion 
of  the  iron  precipitates  as  a  basic  salt ;  these  liquors  can  be  employed  in 
Uea  [of  fresh  brine,  but  require  to  be  occasionally  freed  from  sodium 
sulphate  by  crystallization. 

The  expense  of  treating  copper  matte  by  this  process  necessarily 
varies  in  accordance  with  the  cost  of  salt,  fuel  and  labour,  in  the  locality 
in  which  the  works  may  be  situated.  The  loss  of  silver  is  from  8  to  12 
per  cent  Speiss  yields  its  silver  to  this  process  with  more  difficulty 
than  copper  matte. 

Ziervooel's  Pbgcess. — ^AuguBtin's  process  for  the  extraction  of  silver 
by  hot  brine,  after  being  in  operation  for  some  years  at  Mansfeld,  was 
superseded  in  the  year  1857  by  a  simpler  and  cheaper  method  introduced 
by  Hiittenmeister  Ziervogel,  which  has  been  found  to  be  peculiarly  well 
iitted^for  the  treatment  of  the  very  pure  matter  produced  there.  This  is 
also  kno^vn  as  Wasserlaugereiy  or  water  lixiviation,  water  being  used  as  a 
solvent  instead  of  chloride  solutions. 

This  method  is  founded  on  the  circumstance,  that  when  a  mixture  of 
copper  and  iron  sulphides,  containing  silver,  is  roasted  in  a  state  of  fine 
division,  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  ferrous  sulphate  is  first  formed. 
This,  by  further  roasting,  becomes  ferric  sulphate,  which  is  finally 
decomposed  into  ferric  oxide.  At  this  period  sulphide  of  copper  is 
transformed  into  cupric  sulphate,  and  on  the  temperature  being  further 
increased,  cupric  oxide  is  produced  and  sulphuric  acid  expelled.  Finally, 
silver  sulphide  is  converted  into  silver  sulphate,  a  salt  readily  dissolved 
in  water,  while  nearly  all  the  other  ingredients  of  the  roasted  matte  are 
insoluble  in  that  menstruum.  If  the  roasted  material  be  now  lixiviated 
with  hot  water,  the  silver  will  be  obtained  in  a  solution,  from  which  it 
can  be  precipitated  in  the  metallic  form. 

Ziervogel's  process,  although  well  adapted  for  the  desilverization 
of  the  pure  copper  mattes  of  Mansfeld,  is  not  generally  applicable  to 
the  treatment  of  silver  ores  contaminated  by  arsenic,  antimony,  lead, 
or  zinc. 

The  quantity  of  silver  in  the  refined  copper  produced  at  Mansfeld, 
from  residues  partially  resulting  from  amalgamation,  and  partly  from 
treatment  with  hot  brine,  was  (1846-1849)  from  0-0388  to  0O631  per 
cent ;  while  that  resulting  from  ZiervogeVs  process  contains  now  only 
0029  per  cent 
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The  copper  matte  operated  on  at  Mansfeld  is  first  concentrated,  and 
afterwards  reduced  to  the  state  of  impalpable  powder.  Its  avenge 
composition  is  nearly  as  follows  : — 

Cu 74-51 

Ag 0-43 

Pb 0-55 

Fe 2-80 

Ni 080 

Co 0-19 

Zn 051 

Mn 001 

S 20-70 

100-00 

The  matte,  after  being  ground,  is  bolted  through  cylindrical  sieTes, 
having  from  1,400  apertures  per  square  inch,  and  all  particles  too  ooaise 
to  pass  through  the  meshes,  escape  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder,  and 
are  returned  to  be  re-ground. 

Eocuiing. — This  operation  is  conducted  in  a  furnace  provided  with 
two  beds,  each  10  feet  in  length  and  8  feet  in  width,  placed  over  one 
another.  The  upper  bed  is  heated  from  below  by  the  flame  and  gases 
passing  over  that  beneath  it,  whilst  from  above  it  receives  its  heat  from 
the  same  gases,  which  are  conducted  over  its  arch  in  high  zigzag  flues, 
answering  the  purpose  of  condensing  chambers.  Above  these  flues  are 
cast-iron  plates,  forming  a  floor  on  which  the  discharged  residues  are 
dried  previous  to  being  smelted  for  copper.  The  gases  are  finally  con- 
ducted  into  a  high  chimney,  which  is  in  communication  with  severd 
similar  furnaces.  In  order  to  regulate  the  admission  of  air  beneath  the 
grate  the  ash-pit  is  closed,  but  is  in  connection  with  an  arched  channel 
running  below  the  furnaces,  and  communicating  with  the  atmosphere; 
The  amount  of  air  admitted  into  the  ash-pit  through  this  passage  is 
regulated  by  an  opening,  which  can  be  more  or  less  completely  closed  by 
a  sheet-iron  door,  attached  to  a  regulating  bar.  There  is  also  an  openiiig 
in  the  upper  bed,  through  which  the  partially  roasted  charge  can  he 
transferred  to  the  lower  one.  During  the  process  of  roasting  this 
opening  is  closed  by  an  iron  plate. 

Each  bed  is  provided  with  a  working-door,  and  a  small  flue,  for  the 
escape  of  moisture  and  fumes,  connects  the  upper  one  with  the  condensing 
chambers. 

Each  charge  for  this  furnace  consists  of  5  cwts.  of  finely  divided 
copper  matte,  70  lbs.  of  imperfectly  desilverized  residues  from  a  preced- 
ing operation,  and  25  lbs.  of  lixiviated  lumps  which  have  become  caked 
during  a  previous  roasting. 

The  roasting  may  be  divided  into  three  periods : — 

1.  The  materials  are  first  mixed  and  then  spread  on  the  upper 
bed,  still  hot  from  the  previous  charge,  and  are  allowed  to  remain 
without  stirring  for  about  half  an  hour,  in  order  that  they  may  become 
perfectly  dried.     About  5  lbs.  of  dry  and  finely  powder^  brown  coal 
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are  now  added,  and  the  whole  is  well  worked,  with  the  rake,  for  about 
one  hour. 

As  the  air,  entering  by  the  working-door,  passes  directly  to  the  flue, 
the  roasting  in  that  portion  of  the  furnace  progresses  more  rapidly  than 
towards  the  opposite  end ;  consequently  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  time 
it  becomes  necessary  to  change  the  position  of  the  charge.  The  material 
between  the  working-door  and  the  flue  is  now  turned  back  toward  the 
further  extremity  of  the  hearth,  while  that  which  originally  occupied 
the  space  between  the  door  and  the  back  of  the  furnace  is  spread  on  the 
hearth  between  the  door  and  the  flue.  The  mass  is  then  raked  for 
another  hour,  subsequently  again  turned,  and  afterwards  raked  during 
two  and  a  quarter  hours,  by  the  two  workmen  in  charge  of  the  furnace, 
alternately.  At  this  period  of  the  operation  25  lbs.  of  powdered  brown 
coal  are  added  to  the  charge,  with  which  it  is  well  mixed,  and  the  whole, 
in  a  brightly  glowing  state,  is  raked  through  the  aperture  in  the  bottom 
on  to  the  bed  beneath.  This  first  stage  of  the  operation  of  roasting 
occupies  five  and  a  half  hours. 

2.  No  fuel  is  thrown  on  the  grate  during  the  second  period;  the 
partially  roasted  charge  is  evenly  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  red  hot 
lower  hearth,  where  it  is  continuously  raked  during  about  an  hour  in  order 
to  preYent  caking.  The  flue  between  the  furnace  and  condensing  cham- 
bers is  closed  by  a  damper,  in  order  to  prevent  a  further  rise  of  tempera- 
ture by  the  rapid  oxidation  of  sulphur,  and  the  combustion  of  the  brown 
coal  which  has  been  added.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  the  brown 
coal  has  become  entirely  consumed,  and,  after  being  continuously  raked 
during  an  hour,  the  position  of  the  difierent  portions  of  the  charge  in  the 
furnace  is  changed.  The  damper  is  now  withdrawn  and  oxidation  is 
accelerated  by  the  admission  of  air  during  one  hour  and  a  half.  From 
this  period  the  temperature  of  the  mass  gradually  diminishes,  and  the 
charge  ultimately  assumes  a  dark  colour. 

In  order  to  determine  the  progress  of  the  operation,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  this  period  should  be  further  prolonged,  a  sample  is  taken  from 
diflerent  parts  of  the  hearth ;  this  is  cooled  on  a  tile,  and  any  lumps  it 
may  contain  are  sifted  out  The  finely  divided  powder  is  spread  on  an 
ordinary  white  plate,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  is  added  to  moisten 
it  throughout  If  the  resulting  solution  be  of  a  blue  colour,  and  the 
addition  of  common  salt  produces  a  white  precipitate,  it  indicates  that 
the  formation  of  silver  sidphate  has  commenced,  and  that  the  second 
roasting  period  may  be  considered  finished.  Should  the  washing  of  the 
sample  yield  a  greenish  solution,  indicating  the  presence  of  iron  salts, 
the  operation  must  be  further  continued. 

The  second  period  of  roasting  usually  occupies  two  and  a  quarter 
hours. 

3.  The  fuel  employed  during  the  third  period  should  be  oak,  beech, 
birch,  or  some  other  hiurd  wood,  but  fir  must  be  avoided,  as  it  produces  a 
smoky  flame,  exercising  a  reducing  action,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
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cuprous  oxide  and  the  separation  of  metallic  sUver.  The  flame  rises 
from  the  grate  to  the  arch  of  the  furnace,  and  does  not  come  into  direct 
contact  with  the  charge  lying  upon  the  hearth.  The  di-aught  is  regulated 
by  dampers  in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  wind,  &c 

The  mixture  is  now  thoroughly  and  continuously  worked  over  by 
the  rake,  and  at  the  expiration  of  an  hour  it  has  acquired  a  dull  red- 
heat^  which  is  afterwards  increased  to  f uU  rednesa  But  few  lumps  or 
clots  should  be  formed  during  the  progress  of  roasting,  and  these  are  not 
broken  down  but  become  more  compact  in  proportion  as  the  tempera- 
ture increases.  At  the  expiration  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  that  portion  of 
the  charge  lying  nearest  the  fire-bridge  is  sufficiently  roasted.  This  is 
determined  by  lixiviating  a  sample,  which  should  afford  a  solution 
of  a  light  blue  colour  and  yield  a  dense  precipitate  of  silver  chloride 
on  the  addition  of  solution  of  common  salt.  The  charge  is  now  turned 
over,  and  that  portion  which  was  originally  furthest  from  the  fire-place  is 
brought  to  the  bridge  end  of  the  hearth.  The  whole  is  constantly  stirred, 
until  a  second  sample,  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  mass,  shows  that 
it  is  ready  for  drawing.  If  too  much  heat  is  applied  during  this  opera- 
tion, silver  sulphate  becomes  decomposed,  in  which  case  the  liquid  result- 
ing from  washing  a  sample  will  be  quite  free  from  cupric  sulphate,  and 
entirely  without  colour.  The  third  period  of  roasting  occupies  five  hours 
and  a  half,  thus  making  the  total  period  necessary  for  the  complete  work- 
ing of  a  charge,  on  the  two  beds,  thirteen  hours  and  a  quarter. 

In  the  newer  furnaces  the  number  of  roasting  beds  is  increased  from 
two  to  three  and  four.  The  latter,  though  expensive  to  build,  are  con- 
sidered more  advantageous  than  the  smaller  sizes.  They  are  heated  by 
gas  instead  of  wood. 

The  loss  of  silver  experienced  during  the  operation  of  roasting 
amounts  to  about  7  percent.,  and  above  91*5  per  cent,  of  the  silver  origi- 
nally present  should  be  in  the  form  of  sulphate  in  the  roasted  ore.  The 
fume  resulting  from  the  treatment  of  mattes  in  the  roasting  furnace 
is  collected  from  the  flues  and  condensing  chambers,  and  smelted  for 
copper  matte.     These  mattes  are  rich  in  silver. 

LiixiviaUon  and  Precipitation. — On  being  withdrawn  from  the  furnace 
the  roasted  material  is  cooled  to  about  87''  C,  and  placed,  in  charges, 
each  of  5  cwts.,  in  the  tubs,  A,  fig.  219,  of  which  there  is  a  series  of  ten. 
These  are  provided  with  false  bottoms,  and  with  filters  constructed  in  a 
similar  way  to  those  employed  for  the  extraction  of  silver  chloride  by  hot 
brine.  A  leaden  tube,  b,  2  inches  in  diameter,  conveys  from  2  to  3 
cubic  feet  of  water  heated  to  87^  C.  upon  the  top  of  the  charge,  which 
is  covered  with  oakum  or  straw  for  its  better  distribution  over  the 
surface.  As  soon  as  the  liquors  begin  to  flow  from  the  tap,  e,  inserted 
beneath  the  false  bottom,  that  on  the  pipe,  b,  is  closed,  and  another,  com- 
municating with  the  pipe,  a,  of  larger  diameter,  is  opened,  by  which 
water,  heated  to  the  temperature  before  indicated,  and  slightly  acidulated 
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with  salphnric  acid,  is  supplied  to  the  lixiviating  tub  at  the  rate  of  about 
6J  cubic  feet  pet  hour. 

The  washing  is  contiuued  until  the  addition  of  salt  to  a  *saiDple  of 
the  liquotB  flowing  off  no  longer  produces  a  precipitate  of  silver  chloride. 
Tiie  solution  of  silver  eulphate  flows  from  c,  into  the  first  compartment, 
B,  of  a  tank  30  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  1}  feet  high.  Front  B  the 
liquors  enter  the  comportment,  C,  by  flowing  over  a  division  which  does 
not  quite  reach  the  top  of  the  vessel,  and  are  then  distributed,  by  an 
equal  number  of  taps,  into  ten  precipitating  tubs,  D,  provided  with  false 
bottoms.  This  clarifying  box,  as  well  as  all  the  other  reservoirs  em- 
ployed, is  provided  with  a  float,  d,  indicating  the  height  of  the  liquid. 

Upon  the  filters  of  the  tubs,  D,  are  placed  layers  of  cement-copper 
about  3  inches  in  thickness,  above  which  are  laid  about  twenty  copper 
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bars  14  inches  long,  5  inches  brood,  and  1  inch  thick.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  silver  is  precipitated  in  these  tubs,  and  the  liquors,  on 
leaving  them,  are  received  in  the  lead-lined  trough,  E,  15  inches  in 
width,  and  6  inches  in  depth,  on  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  layer  of  small 
pieces  of  sheet-copper.  They  then  flow  into  the  tubs,  F,  which  have 
false  bottoms,  and  contain  a  little  granular  copper  and  a  few  bars  of  the 
same  metal.  The  desilverized  liquors,  which  have  now  a  temperature 
of  about  56°  C,  are  conducted  by  the  gutter,  g,  into  a  leaden  reservoir, 
whence  they  are  pumped  into  a  leaden  pan,  capable  of  containing  about 
70  cubic  feet,  where  they  aie  heated  to  87'  C,  and  again  employed  for 
iixiviation.  Half  a  pound  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  each  charge  of 
the  leaden  pan,  and  has  the  effect  not  only  of  facilitating  the  solution  of 
silver  sulphate,  but  also  of  preventing  the  sepaintion  of  basic  salts.  The 
precipitated  silver  is  removed  from  the  tubs,  D,  eveiy  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  filters  are  taken  out  and  cleaned  once  a  week. 
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The  precipitated  silver  is  chiefly  contaminated  by  the  presence  of 
copper  and  gypsum,  and  is  reduced  to  powder  by  being  pounded  with 
wooden  pestles.  It  is  subsequently  lixiviated  for  several  days  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  diluted  with  eight  times  its  volume  of  water,  in  nine  tubs, 
H,  in  order  to  remove  as  much  as  possible  of  the  remaining  copper  salts 
and  gypsum,  and  is  finally  washed  with  hot  water.  The  liquors  result- 
ing from  washing  rise  through  L,  and  are  conducted,  by  the  trough,  M, 
firsts  over  metallic  copper,  and  afterwards  into  tanks  containing  scrap- 
iron  ;  the  water  from  the  final  washing  is  run  off  at  N,  and  conducted, 
by  a  gutter,  to  a  lead-lined  tank. 

The  washed  silver  is  moulded  into  blocks  dried  in  a  kiln,  and  refined 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  When  the  residues  are  found  by  assay  to 
contain  less  than  0O3  per  cent  of  silver  (10  ounces  per  ton),  they 
are  removed,  to  be  treated  for  copper. 

The  desilverized  liquors  are  from  time  to  time  purified^  by  throwing 
down  the  copper  by  metallic  iron,  and  the  precipitated  copper,  obtained 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  working,  is  divided  into  two  classes  by  washing 
and  decantation.  The  more  granular  portion  is  employed  for  the  pfteci- 
pitation  of  silver,  whilst  the  other,  which  is  contaminated  by  basic  salts, 
is  treated  directly  for  the  production  of  copper. 

Extraction  in  Colorado. — At  Black  Hawk,^  Colorado,  a  great 
variety  of  pyritic  and  arsenical  ores  containing  copper,  silver,  and  some 
gold  are  treated  by  a  combination  of  the  Ziervogel  and  Augustin 
extraction  processes.  The  ores  are  roasted,  partly  in  heaps  and  partly  in 
calciners,  and  smelted,  with  additions  of  rich  slags,  unbumt  pyrites,  and 
fluor-spar,  to  coarse  metal  containing  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  copper,  600 
to  1,000  ounces  of  silver,  and  20  to  30  ounces  of  gold  per  ton.  This  is 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by  grinding  and  sifting,  and  roasted  for  sul- 
phates by  two  operations.  The  first,  lasting  twenty-four  hours,  is  done  in 
a  calciner,  about  30  feet  long,  holding  3  tons ;  and  the  second  in  a  smaller 
one  taking  a  charge  of  16  cwts.  When  the  copper  salts  are  completely 
decomposed,  the  silver  sulphate  is  extracted  by  boiling  water  and  reduced 
by  cementation  with  copper  in  the  manner  previously  described.  The 
residues  from  the  extraction,  containing  all  the  gold  and  about  6  per 
cent  of  the  original  amount  of  silver,  are  mixed  with  telluride  ores  rich 
in  gold,  and  smelted  to  white  metal  containing  60  per  cent  of  copper, 
150  ounces  of  silver,  and  50  or  60  ounces  of  gold  per  ton.  The  white 
metal  is  subjected  to  the  selecting  process  of  the  Welsh  smelter  (page 
427),  giving  copper  bottoms  with  nearly  the  whole  of  the  gold,  and 
pimple  metal  with  75  per  cent  copper,  2  ounces  of  gold,  and  160  ounces 
of  silver  per  ton,  which  is  again  selected,  giving  bottoms  that  are  less 
auriferous  than  the  first  and  an  ai^ntiferous  regulua.  The  latter  is 
roasted  and  washed  with  hot  water,  but  for  complete  desilveriiation  it 
is  necessary  to  subject  it  to  a  further  roasting  and  extraction  with  salt 

'  Thii  acoount  refen  to  1879.     The  works  have  ilnoe  been  remoTed  to  Denver, 
where  the  same  proceu  ii  followed  with  aome  modiiicatioDs. 
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The  final  residues  are  smelted  for  copper.  The  treatment  of  the  auriferous 
bottoms  is  noticed  subsequently  under  gold. 

Von  Patbba'b  Procbiss. — Dr.  Percy,  in  1848,  first  suggested  the 
extraction  of  silver  from  argentiferous  ores  by  its  conversion  into  chloride 
and  subsequent  solution  in  sodium  hyposulphite.  This  paper,  which 
ultimately  fell  into  the  hands  of  Yon  Patera,  resulted,  in  1858,  in  the 
introduction,  at  Joaohimsthal,  of  the  process  now  bearing  his  name.  The 
ores  from  that  district  are  remarkable  for  the  diversity  of  their  con- 
stituents, and  in  addition  to  silver  contain  copper,  lead,  bismuth,  iron, 
nickel,  and  cobalt,  associated  with  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  antimony. 
Mining  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  Joachimsthal,  although  less  pro- 
ductive than  formerly,  still  yield  a  certain  amount  of  argentiferous  ores 
of  extraordinary  richness.  Those  treated  by  the  process  under  considera- 
tion contain,  on  an  average,  between  2  and  3  per  cent,  of  silver,  and  small 
parcels  are  sometimes  operated  on  which  yield  as  high  as  15  per  cent,  of 
this  metaL  The  only  fuel  to  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  price  in  the 
district  is  lignite,  but  labour  is  abundant  and  moderately  cheapi 

The  extraction  of  silver  from  its  ores  by  this  process  comprehends 
the  following  manipulation : — 1st.  Boasting  with  common  salt,  until 
the  silver  has  been  converted  into  chloride.  2nd.  Dissolving  out  the 
silver  chloride  by  a  cold  dilute  solution  of  h3rposulphite  of  sodium. 
3rd.  Precipitating  the  silver  in  the  form  of  sulphide,  from  its  solution 
in  sodium  hyposulphite,  by  the  addition  of  sodium  sulphide.  4th,  The 
silver  sulphide  thus  obtained  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  exposure 
in  a  muffle  to  a  high  temperature. 

Boasting, — The  ores,  on  arriving  at  the  works,  if  not  sufficiently 
reduced  in  size,  are  ground,  and  then  roasted  in  a  furnace,  into  which 
superheated  steam  is  introduced. 

This  apparatus,  instead  of  having  the  usual  long  hearth,  broad  fire- 
bridge, and  wide  fire-place,  has  a  hearth  9  feet  6  inches  in  width,  measur- 
ing only  6  feet  from  the  bridge  end  to  the  take-up  of  the  flue  leading  to 
the  chimney. 

The  grate,  which  is  very  narrow,  is  four-fifths  of  the  length  of  the  longer 
axis  of  the  hearth,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  fire-bridge  enclosing  an 
iron  tube,  protected  by  clay,  and  pierced  with  eight  or  ten  small  holes  on 
the  side  furthest  removed  from  the  grate.  A  charge  of  400  lbs.  of  the 
ore  to  be  operated  on  is  spread  on  the  hearth  of  this  furnace,  and  the 
beat  gradually  and  cautiously  raised,  in  order  to  avoid  agglomeration. 
Ko  steam  is  admitted  during  the  first  stage  of  the  operation,  but  as  soon 
as  the  charge  has  attained  a  red  heat  as  much  is  turned  on  as  can  be 
introduced  without  materially  reducing  the  temperature.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  four  hours  from  the  time  of  charging,  the  ore  is  withdrawn,  and, 
after  being  allowed  to  cool,  is  ground  in  a  mill  to  the  state  of  a  fine 
powder,  with  the  addition  of  from  6  to  12  per  cent,  of  common  salt^  and 
from  2  to  3  per  cent  of  ferrous  sulphate. 

A  charge  of  this  mixture,  weighing  3  cwts.,  is  introduced  into  a 
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f amace  similar  to  that  employed  for  the  first  roasting,  and  the  second 
roasting  is  commenced  The  charge  is  spread  evenly  over  the  sur&tce 
of  the  hearth,  and  as  soon  as  a  red  heat  has  been  attained  steam  is 
admitted  as  before,  care  being  taken,  by  constant  stirring,  to  prevent 
agglomeration.  The  temperature  is  gradually  increased,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  from  eight  to  sixteen  hours,  according  to  the  richness  and 
the  composition  of  the  ores,  the  operation  is  finished. 

The  addition  of  ferrous  sulphate  to  the  partially  desulphurized  ore 
is  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  decomposition  of  common  salt  in 
case  a  sufficient  amount  of  other  metallic  sulphates  should  not  be  pro- 
duced. The  introduction  of  aqueous  vapour  is  thought  to  facilitate 
the  chemical  decompositions  going  on  in  the  furnace,  and  to  assist  in 
the  condensation  of  fumes  in  the  flues  and  chambers  prepared  for  that 
purpose. 

The  roasted  and  finely  divided  ore,  containing  silver  in  the  state  of 
chloride,  is  now  taken  to  the  lixiviating  shed. 

Lixivtation  with  Water, — In  addition  to  chloride  of  silver,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,  the  roasted  ores  contain  variable  quantities  of  copper, 
zinc,  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  which,  being  present  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
chlorides  and  sulphates,  are  dissolved  by  washing  in  a  row  of  tubs, 
each  containing  400  lbs.  of  roasted  ore,  hot  water  being  allowed  to  per- 
colate through  the  several  charges  during  a  period  of  six  hours.  By  this 
means  the  soluble  salts  are  removed,  and  the  liquors  passing  through  the 
filters  are  conveyed  by  a  trough,  b  (fig.  220),  into  a  tank,  where  the 
metallic  oxides  are  precipitated  by  lime-water.  The  precipitate  thus 
obtained  is  subsequently  fused  with  a  mixture  of  residues  and  poor  ores 
in  a  blast-furnace. 

The  liquors  draining  into  the  trough  are  from  time  to  time  tested  by 
sodium  sulphide,  and  as  soon  as  a  precipitate  is  no  longer  obtained  on  the 
addition  of  a  drop  of  this  reagent,  the  operation  is  considered  finished, 
and  cold  water  is  passed  through  the  tubs  for  the  purpose  of  lowering 
the  temperature  of  the  residues. 

Lixiviaiion  with  Sodium  Hyposulphite, — The  residues  remaining  in 
the  tubs,  A,  after  the  removal  of  the  various  salts  soluble  in  hot  water, 
are  transferred  to  the  tubs,  B,  which  are  also  provided  with  filters  and 
false  bottoms.  At  Joachimsthal  seven  of  these  are  employed,  and  are 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  tubs,  A  (of  which  there  are  several),  between 
which  and  the  vessels,  B,  is  a  tramway,  on  which  is  the  bogie,  c.  The 
tubs,  B,  stand  on  trucks,  c\  which  can  be  run  on  to  the  bogie,  c,  and 
made  to  traverse,  either  backwards  or  forwards,  in  front  of  the  row  of 
tubs,  A.  The  vessel,  B,  after  receiving  a  charge  of  200  lbs.  from  the 
tub.  A,  is  removed  to  its  position  on  the  other  side  of  the  tramway, 
where  it  is  treated  with  the  solution  by  which  the  removal  of  the  silver 
is  effected. 

This  consists  of  a  cold  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite,  1  cubic  foot 
of  which  is  capable  of  dissolving  0*753  lb.  of  silver.     Thb  is  convoyed 
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through  the  trough,  h',  and  allowed  to  filter  alowly  through  the  mass.  In 
this  vay  the  silver  chloride  is  gradually  taken  up  in  the  form  of  a  double 
Bait,  which,  paGsing  beneath  the  false  bottom  Into  the  trough,  d,  ia  conveyed 
to  the  precipitating  tubs. 

The  duration  of  this  operation  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  influenced 
by  the  richness  and  composition  of  the  ores,  as  well  as  by  tbeir  state  of 
mechanical  diriaion.  Parcels  containing  16  per  cent,  of  silyei  are  not 
sufficiently  impoverished  by  lixiviation  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours, 
whilst  ores  containing  I  per  cent,  can  be  treated  in  about  twelve  hours. 
Ores  which  do  not  contain  above  7  per  cent  of  silver  require  but  one 
chloridiring  and  lixiviation,  but  when  richer  samples  are  operated  on,  two 
successive  roastings  and  lixiviations  become  necessary.  During  the  second 
lOastiDg  addition  is  agaiu  made  of  salt  and  ferrous  sulphate.  '  The  lixi- 
viation is  considered  complete  when  the  liquors  dropping  from  the  tubs 
DO  longer  afford  any  traces  of  a  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  a  drop  of 
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sodium  sulphide.  The  residues  are  dried  and  fused  with  iron  pyrites  in 
a  blast-furnace. 

Predpitaiion  of  Silver. — The  liquors  passing  through  the  filtera  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tubs,  B,  are  conducted  hy  the  trough,  d,  into  the  vessels, 
E,  F,  of  which  there  are  ten  ;  six  holdiug  40  gallons  each,  and  four  of  the 
capacity  of  80  gallona  The  precipitant  employed  is  prepared  by  fusing 
soda-ash  with  sulphur,  dissolvuig  in  water,  and  boiling  the  solution  with 
excess  of  sulphur.  The  liquor  thus  obtained,  which  contains  sodium 
pentasulpbide,  with  a  small  amount  of  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  is  conveyed 
to  the  precipitating  vessels  in  laige  stoneware  jars,  and  is  pooicd  into  the 
argentiferous  solutions  so  long  as  a  precipitate  is  thrown  down  on  the 
addition  of  a  further  quantity. 

The  contents  of  the  tubs  are  first  well  stirred  and  then  allowed  to 
settle,  and  a  sample  of  the  eleat  liquid  having  been  taken  in  a  test  tube, 
a  few  drops  of  the  precipitating  solution  are  added.  If  a  dark-coloured 
precipitate  is  the  result,  it  shows  that  a  certain  amount  of  silver  still 
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remains  in  solution,  and  a  further  addition  of  the  precipitant  is  necessar j. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  no  precipitate  takes  place,  it  becomes  probable  that 
too  large  an  amount  of  sodium  sulphide  may  have  been  added.  In  order 
to  determine  this  point,  some  fresh  liquor,  holding  the  double  salt  of  silver 
in  solution,  is  added  to  a  sample  taken  from  the  tub  under  treatment. 
Should  a  precipitate  be  thus  obtained,  argentiferous  liquor  must  be 
cautiously  added  to  the  tub  until  no  further  reaction  takes  place.  When 
this  point  has  been  attained  all  doubt  as  to  whether  the  whole  of  the  silver 
has  been  precipitated,  on  the  one  hand,  and  no  excess  of  the  precipitant 
has  been  employed  on  the  other,  is  removed  by  taking  two  samples  of  the 
supernatant  liquors,  to  one  of  which  a  few  drops  of  a  weak  solution  of 
sodium  sulphide  are  added,  whilst  into  the  other  a  small  quantity  of 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead  is  introduced.  If  the  addition  of  sodium  sul- 
phide produces  no  precipitate  of  silver  sulphide,  it  shows  that  the  whole 
of  that  metal  has  been  removed,  and  should  no  discolouration  take  place 
on  the  addition  of  the  solution  of  the  lead  salt,  it  indicates  that  the  pre- 
cipitant has  not  been  added  in  excess. 

The  exact  neutrality  of  the  residual  liquid  is  necessary  in  order  to 
obtain  satisfactory  results,  since  the  liquors  from  which  the  silver  has  been 
precipitated  are  employed  in  the  next  operation.  The  presence  of  an  excess 
of  sodium  sulphide  would  evidently  convert  a  portion  of  the  silver  into 
insoluble  sulphide,  whilst  the  addition  of  too  small  a  quantity  of  this  pre- 
cipitant would  leave  chloride  of  silver  in  solution,  and  thereby  diminish 
the  solvent  powers  of  the  liquors  for  that  salt. 

Six  hours  after  the  addition  of  the  sulphide  solution  the  flocculent 
precipitate  has  sufficiently  settled  to  admit  of  the  supernatant  liquor  being 
syphoned  off  into  a  tank,  situated  below  the  level  of  the  floor.  It  is 
thence  pumped  to  the  level  of  the  trough,  h\  to  be  again  used  in  the 
process  of  dissolving.  The  sulphide  of  silver  is  drawn  off  by  the  taps,  e,  /, 
and  placed  in  a  filter-bag  of  canvas  to  drain. 

Instead  of  any  loss  of  sodium  hyposulphite  being  experienced  during 
the  working  of  this  process^  a  gradual  increase  of  that  salt  is  the  result 
This  arises  from  the  action  of  the  air  on  the  precipitating  liquors,  and 
consequently  the  solutions  employed  for  dissolving  chloride  of  silver  require 
to  be  occasionally  diluted  by  the  addition  of  water.  The  yield  by  this 
process  amounts  to  88  per  cent,  of  the  silver  present  in  the  ores  treated. 
From  1  to  2  per  cent  is  finally  lost,  and  the  remainder  is  found  in  inter- 
mediate products.  The  cost  of  materials  and  labour  amounted,  in  1862, 
to  about  8s.  6d.  per  cwt.  of  ore  treated. 

Treatment  of  Silver  Sulphide. — ^The  sulphide  of  silver,  removed  from 
the  tubs,  E  and  F,  is  placed  in  conical  canvas  bags,  G,  supported  on  wooden 
frames,  and  allowed  to  drain.  After  standing  about  half  an  hour,  the 
bags,  with  their  contents,  are  placed  tmder  a  screw-press,  and  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  remaining  moisture  is  expressed.  The  precipitate  is  now 
removed  from  the  bags,  dried  in  a  warm  room,  and  afterwards  washed 
in  similar  filters  with  warm  water.     The  silver  sulphide,  thus  freed 
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from  soluble  salts,  is  again  dried  and  subsequently  heated  to  redness  in  a 
mu£3e  to  which  atmospheric  air  has  free  access.  In  this  way  the  greater 
portion  of  the  sulphur  is  burnt  off,  leaving  a  residue  which  contains  from 
60  to  80  per  cent  of  silver. 

This  residue  is  fused  in  large  graphite  crucibles,  and  any  sulphur 
it  may  still  retain  is  removed  by  the  addition  of  metallic  iron ;  the 
ferruginous  sulphide  thus  produced  is  skimmed  off,  and  added  to  the 
roasting  mixture,  in  place  of  ferrous  sulphate.  The  surface  of  the  metal 
is  finally  cleaned  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  a  mixture  of  bone-ash 
and  wood-ashes,  which,  on  being  scraped  off,  leaves  metallic  silver  of 
from  940  to  960  fine. 

Residues. — The  extraction  residues  which  contain  nickel  and  cobalt, 
and  are  not  perfectly  desilverized,  are,  together  with  the  precipitate  by 
lime-water,  smelted  with  additions  of  low-produce  silver  ores,  10  per  cent, 
of  pyrites,  12  per  cent,  of  slags,  and  sufficient  lime  for  fluxing.  This 
gives  a  matte  of  variable  composition,  but  averaging  17  per  cent,  of 
nickel  and  cobalt^  which  is  re-melted  with  addition  of  sodium  sulphate, 
moistened,  allowed  to  fall  into  powder  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  subsequently  lixiviated  to  remove  soluble  salts.  The  residue,  which 
is  rich  in  silver,  is  fused  with  arsenical  pyrites  for  the  production  of 
speiss  and  copper  matte.  The  former  is  purified  by  re-melting,  and  the 
copper  matte  is  treated  for  silver  and  copper  as  before. 

Russell's  Pbooess. — The  hyposulphite  extraction  process,  either  in  the 
originalf  orm  prescribed  above,  or  in  Kiss's  modification,  using  calcium  hypo- 
sulphite and  sulphide  instead  of  the  corresponding  sodium  compounds, 
has  been  largely  adopted  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico ;  but  there  are 
certain  difficulties  in  applying  it  to  the  treatment  of  mixed  or  base  ore& 
When  lead  is  present  it  becomes  partially  dissolved,  since  lead  sulphate 
is  soluble  in  hyposulphite  solutions,  while  if  the  ore  contains  copper 
it  will  be  precipitated  with  the  lead  and  silver  by  alkaline  sulphides, 
thus  somewhat  complicating  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  resulting 
product. 

According  to  a  recent  paper  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Stetefeldt,^  a  new  process^ 
invented  by  Mr.  K  H.  Russell,  of  Park  City,  Utahi  involves  important 
reactions  not  previously  described. 

Lead  may  be  completely  separated  from  a  sodium  hyposulphite  solu- 
tion, in  the  form  of  carbonate,  by  sodium  carbonate,  without  precipitat- 
ing either  silver  or  copper,  which,  remaining  in  solution,  are  obtained  as 
sulphides,  by  the  addition  of  sodium  sulphide.  If  calcium  sulphide  were 
employed  for  this  purpose,  the  lime  salts  contained  in  the  regenerated 
lixiviation  solution  would  subsequently  be  precipitated  with  the  lead  as 
carbonates  on  the  addition  of  sodium  carbonate. 

The  solution  of  a  double  hyposulphite  of  copper  and  sodium,  formed 
by  mixing  sodium  hyposulphite  with  sulphate  of  copper,  is  stated  to  exert 
a  powerful  decomposing  and  solvent  action  upon  metallic  silver,  its  sul- 

^ '  Proceediogs  of  the  Americftn  Institate  of  Mining  Engineers,'  May  1884. 
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phides,  sulpharsenides,  and  sulphantimonides,  whereas  the  simple  alkaline 
hyposulphite  solution  dissolves  only  chloride  of  silver.  If,  therefore,  a 
charge  of  ore  is  first  washed  by  a  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite  to  re- 
move chloride  of  silver,  and  afterwards  with,  cuprous  hyposulphite,  the 
solution  of  the  latter  salt  being  called  by  the  inventor  the  "extra  solution,'' 
an  additional  amount  of  silver  is  obtained,  which  would  have  been  lost  in 
the  tailings  if  treated  by  sodium  hyposulphite  alone. 

The  process  may  also  be  employed  to  extract  silver  from  unroasted 
ores,  or  after  they  have  experienced  an  oxidizing  calcination,  without 
chloridizing. 

The  mixed  sulphides  of  copper  and  silver  obtained  as  a  precipitate, 
are  dissolved  in  nitrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  escaping  nitrous  fumes  being 
re-converted  into  nitric  and  nitrous  acids  in  the  usual  way.  From  the 
solution  silver  is  precipitated  by  metallic  copper,  while  copper  sulphate 
is  obtained  by  crystallization.  A  portion  of  the  latter  is  used  in  preparing 
the  *'  extra  solution.'' 

The  process  has  been  tested  upon  a  working  scale  at  the  Ontario  Mill, 
Utah. 

The  mixed  sulphides,  when  treated  by  roasting  and  fusion,  yield 
silver  of  from  874  to  876  fine,  while  a  regulus  containing  from  24  to  27 
per  cent,  of  copper,  and  from  2,700  to  3,000  ounces  of  silver  per  ton» 
is  formed  to  the  extent  of  about  75  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  bullion 
obtained. 

By  a  new  method  of  treatment  the  mixed  sulphides,  collected  on  a 
filter-press,  are  dissolved,  without  previous  drying,  in  sulphuric  acid  to 
which  sodium  nitrate  has  been  added.  Ko  heat  is  required,  the  reaction 
being  very  violent.  Gold,  if  present,  is  not  dissolved,  but  remains  with 
any  silver  chloride  which  may  result  from  the  presence  of  chlorine  either 
in  the  acid  or  in  the  sodium  nitrate.  Sulphur  separates  in  globules,  which 
are  employed  in  the  preparation  of  sodium  sulphide. 

The  argentiferous  solution  is  drawn  off  into  a  tank,  where  the  silver  is 
precipitated  by  metallic  copper.  Sulphate  of  copper  is  obtained  from 
these  liquids  by  crystallization,  and  the  nitrous  gases  are  recovered  by 
passing  them  through  a  coke  tower  with  a  spray  of  water  or  $ulphurie 
acid.  Ores  treated  by  this  process  are  stated  to  yield  from  90  to  94*4  per 
cent  of  the  silver  they  contein. 

On  comparing  it  with  amalgamation,  to  which  Mr.  Stetefeldt  regards  it 
as  superior  both  from  sanitary  and  economic  points  of  view,  he  considers  it 
likely  to  effect  a  revolution  in  the  treatment  of  silver  ores,  and  a  diminu- 
tion of  working  expenses  such  as  has  been  rarely  witnessed  in  the  history 
of  metallurgy.  Statements  upon  this  subject  are  of  a  conflicting  diaracter^ 
but  up  to  the  present  time  the  anticipations  expressed  above  have  not  been 
realized. 

Claudbt's  Pboobss. — The  object  of  this  process  is  Uie  recovery  of 
the  silver  which,  in  the  form  of  chloride,  is  dissolved  in  the  liquors 
resulting  from  the  treatment  of  cuprous  pyrites  by  the  wet  method  of 
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extraction.  These  contain  a  large  amount  of  undecomposed  common 
Boltf  which  dissolves  the  silver  chloride,  and  from  which,  formerly,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  precipitate  the  silver  in  a  concentrated  form. 

It  has  long  been  known  to  those  engaged  in  copper-extraction  that 
the  copper-precipitate  produced  from  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ores  con* 
tains  not  only  a  notable  quantity  of  silver,  but  also  distinct  traces  of  gold. 
Ko  successful  attempt  to  separate  the  precious  metals  and  to  turn  them 
to  profitable  account  had,  however,  been  made  up  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  1870,  when  Mr.  F.  Claudet  patented  a  process  for  their 
separation  from  ordinary  copper  liquors  by  the  addition  of  a  soluble 
iodide. 

The  amount  of  silver  present  in  burnt  ore  seldom  exceeds  1^  ounce 
per  ton,  but  as  the  wiggle  of  this  is  never  obtained  .in  solution,  it 
follows  that,  in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  results,  in  dealing  with 
such  minute  quantities,  the  process  employed  should  be  both  cheap  and 
expeditioua 

The  vats  in  which  burnt  ore,  which  has  been  roasted  with  salt,  is 
lixiviatedi  generally  receive  some  eight  or  nine  successive  washings 
with  water,  with  weak  liquors,  and  with  water  acidulated  by  hydrochloric 
acid.  Of  these  washings  the  first  three  only  contain  a  sufficient  amount 
of  silver  to  be  worth  working. 

For  the  purpose  of  removing  the  soluble  salts  from  the  ground  and 
roasted  ore,  hot  water  is  first  employed,  and,  as  a  large  proportion  of  the 
aiDdium  chloride  used  remains  undecomposed,  it  acts  as  a  solvent  for  the 
flilver  chloride  produced  during  the  process  of  fumacing. 

The  analysis  of  a  first  washing  from  a  copper  tank  gave  Mr.  Claudet 
die  following  results  : — 

Analtsis  of  Strong  Liquors. 

Sp.  Gr.  =  1-240. 

Contents  per  Gallon. 
Grains. 

NasS04 10,092 

Naa 4.474 

CI  (oombined  with  other  metals) .                .      4,630 
Cu 8,7001 

The  respective  amounts  of  copper,  chlorine,  sulphur,  and  silver  con- 
tained per  gallon  in  nine  successive  washings  of  one  tank  of  ore  are 
given  in  the  following  table : — 

I  405  fnixu  of  this  copper  existed  in  the  state  of  ottproua  chloride. 

Zn 480 

Pb 40 

Fe 82 

Ca 52 

Ag 3-06 

Ai,  Hhf  Bi,  &o.,  not  estimated. 

Proportion  of  Ca  to  Ag  =  10,000  :  8-2.  ' 
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LiQUOBS  BnULTING  FBOM  NiNB  WASHINGS  OF  ONB  TaNK  OF  Obb. 


Vm     r<Jt  U, 

T ^Vt^ 

8p.  Gr. 

Ko.  of  Onini  per  Gallon. 

Co. 

CL 

ai 

Aff. 

let    . 
2iid  • 
8rd    . 
4th    . 
5th    . 
6th    . 
7th    . 
8th    . 
9th    . 

1-285 
1-250 
1175 
1-080 
1*095 
1070 
1-060 
1-080 
1-020 

5,230 
4,600 
1,935 
646 
666 
692 
342 
200 
117 

10,798 
9,079 
8,215 
717 
648 
544 
217 

•  •  • 

1,824 

1,455 

1,881 

1,255 

1,486 

1,588 

988 

484 

294 

4-06 
8-25 
1-05 
0-19 
0-12 
0-06 
0-08 
0-06 
0-04 

Washings  1  and  2  contain      82*50  per  cent,  of  total  silver. 
1,  2  and  8  oontam  94*30        „ 


I      M 


fl 


The  various  operations  for  the  extraction  of  silver  are  conducted  in 
the  following  manner,  and  as  the  first  three  washings  contain  nearly  95 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  that  metal  dissolved^  these  alone  are 
treated. 

The  liquors  are  first  run  into  wooden  cisterns,  each  having  a  capacity 
of  ahout  2,700  gallons,  where  they  are  allowed  to  settle. 

Estimation  of  Stiver  in  tha  Liquors, — ^The  yield  of  silver  per  gallon  is 
now  ascertained  hy  taking  a  measured  quantity,  to  which  are  added  hydro- 
chloric acid,  potassium  iodide,  and  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  The 
precipitate  thus  ohtained  is  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and,  after  being  dried, 
is  fused  with  a  flux  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  sodium  carbonate,  borax^ 
and  lamp-black.  The  resulting  argentiferous  lead  is  passed  to  the  cupel, 
and,  from  the  weight  of  the  button  of  silver  obtained,  the  amount  of  that 
metal  in  a  gallon  of  liquid  is  estimated. 

Precipitation  of  Silvef, — ^The  Uquot  from  the  settling  vat  is  allowed 
to  flow  into  another  of  slightly  larger  capacity,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
the  exact  amount  of  some  soluble  iodide,,  necessary  to  precipitate  the 
silver  present^  is  run  into  it  from  a  graduated  tank,  together  with  a 
quantity  of  water  equal  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  volume  of  the  copper 
solution.  During  the  filling  of  the  second  tank  its  contents  are  con- 
stantly stirred,  and,  when  filled,  it  is  allowed  to  settle  during  forty-eight 
hours. 

The  supernatant  liquors  are,  after  being  assayed,  run  off,  and  the  tank 
is  again  filled.  About  once  a  fortnight  the  precipitate  collected  at  the 
bottom  is  washed  into  a  vessel  prepared  for  its  reception. 

This  precipitate  is  composed  chiefly  of  a  mixture  of  lead  sulphate, 
lead  chloride,  silver  iodide,  and  subsalts  of  copper,  from  which  the  latter 
salts  are  readily  removed  by  washing  with  water  acidulated  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.     When  thus  freed  from  copper  saltsf,  the  precipitate  is  de- 
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composed  by  metallic  zinc,  which  reduces  the  silver  iodide,  and  the  lead 
chloride.     The  results  of  this  decomposition  are — 

First,  a  precipitate  rich  in  silver,  and  containing  a  certain  amount  of 
gold. 

Second,  zinc  iodide,  which  is  employed  in  subsequent  operations  to 
precipitate  further  quantities  of  silver,  when  its  strength  in  iodine  has 
been  determined. 

The  more  important  constituents  contained  in  a  sample  of  the  pre- 
cipitate were  estimated  with  the  following  results  : — 

Analysis  or  Savsa  Pbboipitatk. 
Moisture  25  per  cent. 


Ag  . 
Au  . 
Zn  . 
Pb  . 
Ca  . 
CaO 
Fe  • 
SO,. 

iDflolnble 


»i 


01.    dwt.  gr. 
12*500    per  cent.  =  4,083    0    0  per  ton. 
00965  =s      81  10    0 

1-440 
58-400 
0-600 
1-10 
0-70 
6-68 
7-60 


Mr,  Claudet's  process  for  the  recovery  of  silver  is  now  universally 
adopted  by  copper-extractors  throughout  Europe,  and  annually  yields 
laige  amounts  of  silver  and  gold,  which,  previous  to  its  discovery,  were 
entirely  lost  to  commerce. 

The  production  of  the  precious  metals  by  this  process  in  the  United 
Kingdom  alone  have  been  as  follows  : — 


1870  to  1879     . 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 


To  January  3lBt,  1884 
Estimated  1884  and  1885 


BlWer. 


Ooncefl. 

492,727 

206,981 

258,463 

877,189 

856,349 


1,691,709 
800,000 


2,491,709 


Gold. 


Ouneea. 
1,925-6 
1,047-6 
1^489-8 
1,518-9 
1,988-2 


7,965-1 
4,000 


11,965 


The  patent  having  expired  early  in  1884  no  record  has  since  been 
kept  of  the  quantities  of  silver  and  gold  annually  extracted,  and  the 
amounts  since  that  date  are  estimations  only.  The  total  cost  of  treating 
the  liquors  from  1  ton  of  cupriferous  pyrites  by  the  Claudet  process  is 
about  Sd.,  and  the  value  of  silver  and  gold  recovered  from  each  ton  of 
Rio  Tinto  burnt  ore  is  Gs. 
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GOLD. 

Gold  is  possessed  of  a  chaTacteristic  yellow  colour,  and  is  the  most 
malleable  of  all  the  metals. '  One  grain  of  gold  may  be  beaten  into  a  leaf 
having  a  superficies  of  56  square  inches,  which,  from  this  measurement^ 
and  the  known  specific  gravity  of  the  metal,  is  calculated  toliave  a  thick- 
ness of  only  one  280,000th  of  an  inch. 

When  in  extremely  thin  leaves,  gold  is,  to  a  certain  extent^  tmna* 
lucent,  and,  on  being  held  between  the  observer  and  the  light,  appears  of 
a  greenish  colour.  When  large  quantities  of  gold  are  fused,  and  allowed 
slowly  to  cool,  octahedral  crystals,  frequently  modified  on  their  edges  and 
angles,  are  obtained.  Native  gold  l&ewise  affords  num^us  crystals 
belonging  to  the  cubic  system,  but  in  the  greater  number  of  these  the  faces 
of  the  octahedron  predominate.     The  Specific  gravity  of  gold  is  19*50. 

Gold  fuses  at  a  temperature  of  about  ljl02^  C,  and'w^^^^  <still  more 
strongly  heated,  affords  sensible  metallic  vapours.  If  a  powerful  electric 
dischaige  be  passed  through  a  fine  gold  wire  it  becomes  dissipated,  and 
a  sheet  of  white  paper  held  beneath  is 'stained  with  a  purple  line  caused 
by  a  deposit  of  minutely  divided  gold!  If,  instead  of  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  a  plate  of  polished  silver  be  employed,  it  is  traversed  by  a  brightly 
gilded  line  firmly  attached  to  its  surface.  A  globule  of  gold,  exposed 
between  carbon  electrodes  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  voltaic  current, 
enters  into  fusion,  and  gives  off  abundant  metallic  fumes,  by  which  its 
weight  becomes  rapidly  diminished. 

When  precipitated  from  its  solutions,  gold  assumes  a  dark  brown 
colour,  but  on  being  rubbed  by  a  piece  of  polished  steel,  or  other  hard 
surface,  it  readily  assumes  its  ordinary  colour  and  metallic  aspect  If 
precipitated  gold  in  this  form  be  strongly  heated,  and,  when  in  that  state, 
struck  with  a  hammer,  its  particles  become  welded  and  united  into  a  solid 
mass,  without  their  having  undeigone  actual  fusion. 

The  gold  used  in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry,  as  w<9ll  a?  that  employed 
for  being  coined  into  money,  is  invariably  alloyed  with  some  other  metal^ 
such  as  copper,  and  is  therefore  lievei^  pure.  Purd  gold  may  be  inde- 
finitely exposed  to  the  action  of  air  and  moisture  without  becoming 
tarnished,  nor  is  it  oxidized  by  being  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  in  open 
vessels.  Neither  sulphuric,  hydrochloHc,  nor  nitric  acids  attack  gold, 
even  when  in  a  finely  divided  state ;  but  by  aqua  r^a  it  is  readily 
attacked,  and  dissolved  in  the  form  of  auric  chloride.  Gold  may  also 
be  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid  to  which  some  substance  capable  of 
liberating  chlorine  has  been  added.  Among  these  may  be  menti<med 
chromic  add  and  peroxide  of  manganese. 

Bromine,  even  in  the  cold,  attacks  this  metal,  although  by  iodine  it 
is  but  sparingly  acted  on,  even  by  the  aid  of  heat.  Gold  is  not  directly 
atta^eked  by  sulphur  at  any  temperature,  but  when  fused  with  alkaline 
sulphides,  is  rapidly  acted  on  with  the  formation  of  double  sulphides. 


'..  JI-.  ^^ja>,  ^M  k- 
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Gold  Ores. 


Gold  occurs  in  the  metallic  state,  alloyed  with  more  or  less  silver, 
and  frequently  with  minute  quantities  of  copper  and  iron.  It  is  also 
occasionally  found  in  combination  with  the  rare  metals  palladium  and 
rhodium,  as  well  as  with  mercury,  forming  a  native  amalgam.  With 
tellurium  it  forms  several  compounds  of  great  mineralogical  interest,  and 
of  some  commercial  importance. 

Native  Gold. — This  generally  presents  a  characteristic  yellow  colour 
somewhat  paler  than  that  of  the  refined  metal,  but  its  n'atural  surfaces 
are  sometimes  dull  or  tarnished,  and  require  to  be  rubbed  with  some  hard 
substance  before  they  assume  the  ordinary  appearance  of  gold.  The 
hardness  of  gold  is  less  than  that  of  iron,  copper,  or  silver,  but 
greater  than  that  of  either  lead  or  tin.  When  broken  by  repeated 
l^endings  it  presents  a  matted  silky  struicture,  which  is  more  or  less  fine, 
in  accordance  with  the  purity  of  the  .specimen.  Native  gold  occurs 
crystallized,  in  branches,  filaments,  and  plates,  and  in  disseminated 
grains,  mixed  with,  and  forming  part  of,  various  alluvial  deposits. 
Ciystalline  specimens,  are  likewise  numerous,  the  octahedron  being 
generally  the  dominant  form.  Crystals  of  gold  seldom  occur  isolated, 
but  are  more  frequently  grouped  in  irregular  branches.  Their  faces 
are  often  dull,  and  sometimes  slightly  rounded,  even  in  specimens 
directly  extracted  from  the  vein,  which  cannot  have  been  exposed  to 
attrition. 

The  aggregations  of  gold  which  sometimes  occur  in  auriferous  veins, 
when  closely  examined,  are  often  found  to  consist  of  a  series  of  minute 
octahedfa,  implanted  one  upon  another,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  chain. 

The  grains  and  fragments  found  in  alluvial  deposits  vary  greatly  in 
size,  but  are  generally  small,  constituting  '*gold  dust."  When  of  the 
size  of  a  nut  and  upwards  they  receive  the  name  of  "nuggets";  and 
in  some  localities  such  pieces  are  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence. 

A  nugget  was  once  discovered  in  Cabarrus  County,  North  Carolina, 
weighing  37  lbs.  troy.  In  Paraguay,  masses  of  gold  varying  from  1  to 
50  lbs.  in  weighty  have  been  obtained.  Various  lumps  varying  from  16 
to  17  lbs.,  and  one  weighing  27  lbs.,  have  been  found  in  the  Ural  district. 
In  the  valley  Taschku  Targanka  a  fragment  was  met  with,  in  1842, 
which  weighed  nearly  100  lbs.  This  specimen  has  been  deposited  in  the 
Museum  of  Mining  Engineers  at  St.  Petersburg.  Large  specimens  of 
gold  have  been  obtained  from  California,  and  very  large  masses  have 
been  found  in  the  Australian  diggings.  The  "Welcome  Stranger," 
found  near  Dunolly,  Victoria,  afforded  2,268  ounces  of  gold. 

The  composition  of  native  gold,  obtained  from  different  localities,  is 
given  in  the  following  table,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  essen- 
tially an  alloy  of  gold  and  silver.  The  specific  gravity  varies  from 
14 '4  to  19*3,  being  lowest  in  the  most  arg^itiferous  kinds.  The  term 
electi'um  is  sometimes  given  to  native  gold  in  whick  the  proportion 
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of  silver  is  one-third  or  more.     This  is  of  a  pale  primrose  or  straw 
yellow  tint. 

Akalyseb  of  Native  Gold. 


Locality. 


Au. 


Ag. 


Fe. 


TranBylvaniay  Voroapatak 

„  Barbara 

Beresof    . 
Siranovski,  Altai 
Brazil 

Bolivia,  Ancota 
,*       Tipoani 
N.  Grenada,  Bogota 

„         Trinidad 
Peru,  Carabaya 
„      Yungas . 
Nova  Scotia^  Tangier 
California        • 


>f 


Canada,  Chaadi^re  . 
Anstralia 

„        Batliurst  . 

„        Mitta  Mitta 
Tasmania,  Giandara 

„  Black  Boy  Flat 


60*49 
84-80 
91-88 
60-98 
94*00 
94-73 
91*96 
92-00 
82-40 
97-46 
79*89 
98*13 
90*70 
90-96 
89*24 
99-28 
95-68 
89-67 
92-77 
94-95 


88-74 

14*68 
8-03 

38*38 
5-85 
5*23 
7*47 
8  00 

17*60 
2*54 

20  11 
1-76 
8-80 
904 

10*76 
0-44 
3*92 

10*48 
7*28 
4*66 


0-13 


0*04 
trace 


trace 
0-38 


0-20 
0-16 


0-08 


Cu. 


Analyst. 


,  Rose. 
04 

n 

83 

Daroet. 
Forbes. 

»» 
Bouss. 

»i 
Forbes. 

w 

05     Marsh. 

Rivot 

Oswald. 

S.  Hunt. 
07  ;  Northcote. 

Henry. 

Ward. 
t» 


According  to  Dana,  the  average  fineness  of  the  native  gold  of  Cali- 
fornia is  880  thousandths  Australian  gold  is  purer  than  Califomian,  and 
averages  from  900  to  960  thousandths  of  pure  metal.  The  gold  of 
Canada  contains  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  silver,  while  that  from  Nova 
Scotia  is  generally  very  pure. 

Telluride  Ore^. —-In  the  few  localities  producing  tellurium  it  is  almost 
invariably  associated  with  gold  and  silver,  forming  several  minerals,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  important : — 

Petzite  (AgAu)2Te,  containing  from  18  to  26  per  cent,  of  gold,  occurs 
in  Transylvania  (Nagyag,  Offenbanya,  and  Rezbanya),  California  (Calaveraa 
County),  and  Colorado  (Gold  Hill  district). 

Hessite  is  a  silver  telluride  of  the  same  constitution,  free  from  gold. 

Sylvanite  or  Graphic  TeUurium  (AuAg)Te^  is  the  most  abundant 
tellurium  mineral  at  Nagyag.  It  occurs  in  twins  and  other  groups  of 
silvery  white  crystals,  resembling  Hebrew  characters  interspersed  in  quarts 
vein  stuff.  It  is  also  found  in  the  American  localities.  The  proportion 
of  the  gold  is  from  25  to  27  per  cent.,  and  of  silver  llj  to  13  per  cent. 

Oalaverite  is  a  more  auriferous  variety  of  a  brassy  yellow,  with  gold 
39  and  silver  33  per  cent.,  found  in  some  quantity  at  Gold  Hill,  Colorado. 

Nagyagite,  Foliated  or  Black  Tellurium  (PbAu)(TeS)fc  is  a  dark,  lead- 
grey,  foliated  mineral,  somewhat  like  antimonite,  characteristic  of  the 
Transylvanian  mines.     A  typical  specimen  contained — 


Pb. 

50-95 


An. 
•910 


0*58 


Cu. 
0-99 


Te, 
30-09 


a 


9-70  percent 
Sometimes  antimony  is  present  up  to  about  4*5  per  cent 
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All  the  tellaride  ores  are  fasible  at  a  low  heat,  and  are  very  easily 
decomposed  by  air  or  alkaline  fluxes  on  charcoal,  leaving  a  residue  of 
gold  or  auriferous  silver. 

Bismuth,  like  tellurium,  combines  with  gold,  but  the  only  definite 
compound  described  is  maldonite  (AusBi),  from  Maldon,  Victoria.  This 
contains  gold  64*5  and  bismuth  35*5  per  cent.  Native  bismuth  from 
Australia  and  South  America  is  often  notably  auriferous. 

Arsenical-,  magnetic-,  and  ordinary  iron-pyrites,  when  present  in  auri- 
ferous veins,  almost  invariably  contain  gold,  from  a  few  grains  to  a  few 
ounces  per  ton,  and  often  constitute  the  most  valuable  portions  of  such 
veins.  A  trace  of  gold  may  be  found  in  galena  by  operating  on  a  laxge 
quantity,  but  the  lead  smelted  from  it  is  rarely  auriferous  unless  pyritic  and 
antimonial  ores  accompany  it,  and  in  such  cases  the  gold  goes  rather  with 
the  copper  than  with  the  lead. 

Distribution  of  Gold. 

Gold  appears  to  be  as  widely  distributed  as  the  other  metals,  but 
it  usually  occurs  in  such  minute  quantities  that  it  may  escape  observation 
even  when  sufficient  is  present  to  pay  the  cost  of  extraction. 

Native  gold,  in  situ^  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  quartz  veins  inter- 
secting metamorphic  rocks,  and  is,  almost  invariably,  associated  with 
iron  pyrites  and  other  metallic  sulphides,  such  as  galena,  blende,  &c 
The  rocks  enclosing  gold  veins  are  mostly  chloritic,  talcose,  and 
argillaceous  slates,  and,  less  frequently,  they  are  met  with  in  mica  schist, 
homblendic  slates,  gneiss,  diorite,  or  porphyry.  Auriferous  veins  also 
occur  in  granite.  Itacolumite,  a  laminated  talcose  quartzite,  is  common 
in  some  gold  regions,  in  Brazil  and  North  Carolina,  and  schists  contain- 
ing  specular  iron  or  granular  magnetite  sometimes  contain  gold. 

The  gold  of  quartz  veins  occurs  in  the  form  of  plates,  strings,  and 
thin  scales,  as  well  as  in  crystalline  grains ;  these  are  frequently  apparent 
to  the  eye,  but  rock  showing  no  visible  traces  of  gold  is  often  sufficiently 
rich  to  admit  of  being  treated  with  profitable  results. 

It  is  not,  however,  from  the  treatment  of  auriferous  quartz  that  the 
gold  of  commerce  has  been  mainly  derived ;  a  very  large  proportion  of  it 
having  been  obtained  from  alluvial  diggings,  in  which  gold  is  separated 
from  its  associated  sands  and  gravels  by  washing. 

In  such  deposits  nature  has,  on  a  vast  scale,  performed  the  operations 
of  crushing  and  concentration,  and  has  finally  deposited  the  gold  in  posi- 
tions from  which  it  can  be  cheaply  extracted.  To  this  circumstance  are 
mainly  attributable  the  sudden  fluctuations  which  have,  from  time  to 
time,  takiBn  place  in  the  gold-production  of  the  world.  On  the  discovery 
of  a  new  gold-region  a  large  amount  of  unskilled  labour  is  at  once  applied 
to  the  extraction  of  gold  from  alluvial  diggings,  while  to  obtain  the  same 
amount  of  gold  from  quartz  veins  would  necessitate  skilled  labour  and  the 
expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of  time  and  money.     Indeed,  had  not  this 
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natural  disintegration  and  concentration  taken  place,  a  large  portion  of 
the  gold  annuallj  collected  could  not  be  advantageously  brought  into  the 
market  In  California  the  auriferous  gravel-beds  are  of  vast  extent,  and 
have  sometimes  a  thickness  of  250  feet. 

Alluvial  gold  occurs  in  the  form  of  flattened  grains  or  scales  of  different 
degrees  of  fineness,  the  size  depending  partly  on  its  original  form  of  ooear- 
rence,  and  partly  on  the  distance  to  which  it  has  been  transported  by 
vrater.  Gold  is  widely  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  occurring 
in  rocks  of  various  ages,  from  the  oldest  almost  to  the  most  recent  But 
although  this  metal  occurs  in  many  regions  of  crystalline  schists,  it  exists 
in  comparatively  few  localities  in  auflicient  quantities  to  render  its  extrac- 
tion remunerative. 

In  Cornwall  and  Devon  tin-streams  afford  occasional  specimens  of  gold, 
but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  its  collection  of  commercial  impor- 
tance. The  older  schistose  rocks  of  North  Wales,  and  particularly  tiiose 
of  Merionethshire,  have  long  been  known  to  enclose  auriferous  veins. 
This  gold-bearing  district  appears,  however,  to  be  confined  to  an  area  of 
about  twenty-five  square  miles,  chiefly  lying  north  of  the  road  leading 
from  Dolgelly  to  Barmouth. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  many  of  the  quartz  veins  occurring  in 
this  neighbourhood  contain  gold,  but  the  amount  found  has  always  proved 
insufficient  to  pay  working  expenses.  In  1861,  nearly  3,000  ounces  were 
obtained  from  pockets  at  the  Yigra  and  Clogau  mines ;  and  this  result^ 
having  become  known,  led  to  the  exploration  of  nearly  all  the  quarts 
veins  of  the  district  These  operations  were  carried  on,  with  declining 
activity,  during  some  four  or  five  years,  by  the  end  of  which  period  those 
embarked  in  the  enterprise  had  generally  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
•gold*mining  in  Wales  had  not  been  remunerative.  The  total  quantity 
of  gold  produced  from  the  commencement  of  operations  in  North  Wales 
to  the  1st  of  April  1866,  amounted  to  12,800  ounces,  of  which  Yigra 
and  Clogau  produced  11,778  ounces.  The  chief  portion  of  the  gold  in 
these  mines  was  met  with  in  the  form  of  a  short  deposit,  which  soon 
became  exhausted,  but  the  Clogau  Mine,  although  long  since  nnpn)duo> 
live,  is  still  in  operation. 

In  Scotland,  gold  occurs  at  LeadhiDs  in  Lanarkshire,  and  at  Glen 
Coich  in  Perthshire,  but  in  small  quantities  only,  although  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  extensive  washings  for  gold  were  carried  on  in  the  alluviuma 
of  LeadhiUs.  More  recently  gold  has  been  discovered  in  Sutherland- 
«hire,  but  the  district^  after  numerous  trials  by  returned  Australian  and 
Califomian  miners,  has  not  been  proved  to  be  productive  on  a  large 
scale. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  gold  was  discovered  in  the  county 
of  Wicklow,  disseminated  in  quartzose  and  ferruginous  sands.  The  gold 
was  found  chiefly  in  the  form  of  nuggets  of  considerable  size,  and  one  was 
obtained  weighing  22  ounces.  For  a  short  time  this  gold  was  collected 
on  a  comparatively  large  scale  by  the  neighbouring  peasantry,  who,  in 
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the  course  of  two  months,  gathered  an  amount  for  which  £10,000  sterling 
is  said  to  have  been  paid. .  The  working  of  the  deposit  was  subsequently 
undertaken  by  Grovemment^  but  the  supply  soon  became  exhausted,  and, 
after  having  been  about  two  years  in  operation,  with  unprofitable  results, 
the  works  were  abandoned 

France  possesses  no  gold  mines,  but  the  sands  of  some  of  her  rivers 
are,  to  a  small  extent^  auriferous.  The  only  quartz  veins  which  have 
been  known  to  contain  gold  are  that  of  La  Gardette,  in  the  Department  of 
Is^re,  some  veins  near  Massiac,  Cantal,  containing  a  little  gold  in  arsenical 
pyrites,  and  a  similar  vein  near  Pontgibaud,  Puy-de-D6me.  The  Bhone 
and  several  other  French  rivers  have  produced  small  quantities  of  gold^ 
and  the  Ari^  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  amount  of  auri- 
ferous sands  it  deposited. 

The  Rhine  has,  for  centuries,  produced  small  quantities  of  gold,  its 
sands  having  been  extensively  worked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strasburg, 
&&  In  1846,  M.  Daubr^  made  a  report  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 
which  he  states  that  the  niost  productive  gravels  were  those  deposited 
below  sandbanks  or  gravel  islands  which  had  become  eroded  by  the 
action  of  the  river,  and  that  gold  was  found  in  a  somewhat  concentrated 
state  only  in  the  coarser  gravels,  from  which  the  finer  sands  had  been 
removed  by  running  water.  The  yield  of  the  year  1846  was  estimated 
by  M.  Daubr^e  at  £1,800,  the  washers  earning,  on  an  average,  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  francs  per  diem. 

Gold  mines  were  successively  worked  in  Spain  by  the  Phoenicians, 
Bomans,  and  Moors,  and,  although  the  amount  now  obtained  is  insigni- 
ficant, it  is  stated  to  have,  at  one  period,  produced  large  quantities  of  the 
precious  metal  The  present  small  yield  is  derived  from  washing  the 
sands  of  streams  and  rivers,  and  the  total  annual  value  obtained  may  be 
estimated  at  about  £1,500 ;  but  some  new  alluvial  gravel  workings  have 
lately  been  undertaken  in  Leon  and  elsewhere. 

A  number  of  localities  in  Italy  were  known  to  the  ancients  as  pro- 
ducing gold,  and  at  one  period  tliis  metal  was  worked  so  extensively 
that  the  quantity  produced  is  said  to  have  caused  a  reduction  of  one- 
third  in  its  price.  At  present,  the  only  gold  mines  of  any  importance  are 
in  the  north.  The  amalgamation  works  are  situated  on  small  streams 
near  the  foot  of  Monte  Bosa,  where  gold  is  found  in  the  valleys  of 
Anzasca,  Toppa,  and  Antrona.  The  principal  mines  are  those  of  Yal 
Toppa  and  Pestarena,  which  are  being  worked  by  English  capitalists, 
and  where  the  ores  consist  of  a  compact  auriferous  pyrites.  The  aggre- 
gate produce  of  these  mines  during  the  year  1881  amounted  to  7,249 
ounces,  of  the  total  value  of  £25,562,  6s.  3d 

The  amount  of  gold  produced  in  Grermaiiy  is  small,  although  in  some 
localities,  chiefly  on  the  Bhine  and  its  tributaries,  washing  and  mining 
opexstions  in  pursuit  of  this  metal  have  been  .carried  on  from  remote 
antiquity. 

In  Tyrol  and  Salzburg  a  little  gold  has  long  been  obtained  by  the 
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treatment  of  exceedingly  poor  ores.  At  Zell,  in  1847,  the  average  yield 
of  the  yein-stuff  treated  was  2^  dwts.  per  ton.  The  annual  production 
of  the  mines  of  Tyrol  and  Salzburg  may  be  estimated  at  100  lbs.  troy. 

The  most  important  gold  mines  of  Europe  are  those  of  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  where  gold  is  found  in  veins  of  auriferous  pyrites  associated 
with  galena  and  sulphides  of  silver.  The  mines  of  Hungary  have  been 
worked  since  the  eighth  century,  the  operations  being  conducted  with 
much  skill  and  economy.  At  Schemnitz  and  Kremnitz  the  ores  afford 
both  silver  and  gold,  together  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  galena  to 
materially  assist  in  their  metallurgical  treatment  In  Transylvania  some 
of  the  mines  afford  the  rare  combinations  of  gold  and  tellurium.  The 
production  of  gold  from  the  mines  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
amounted  in  1876  to  5,100  lbs.  troy. 

In  Sweden  there  is  a  mine  at  Edelfors,  in  Sm&land,  where  gold  occurs 
in  auriferous  pyrites,  but  the  produce  of  the  country  is  insignificant. 

The  gold  mines  of  the  Russian  Empire  are  situated  partly  on  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  Urals  and  partly  in  the  interior  of  Siberia. 

The  produce  of  the  Russian  washings  in  1877  amounted  to  106,600 
lbs.  troy. 

Gold  is  found  in  the  rivers  of  Syria  and  in  parts  of  Asia  Minor^ 
and  the  Pactolus,  a  river  of  Lydia,  was  anciently  celebrated  for  its  golden 
sandsL  Gold  mines  are  also  known  to  be  worked  in  Tibet,  where  this 
metal  is  found  in  quartz  veins  traversing  a  crumbling  granite.  It  is  also 
met  with  in  the  southern  part  of  Hindostan,  where  numerous  mines  have 
been  started  of  late  years,  as  well  as  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Gold- 
washing  is  likewise  carried  on  in  China  and  Japan,  both  of  which 
countries  are  believed  to  afford  a  somewhat  considerable  annual  yield. 

Africa  was  probably  the  source  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  gold  pos- 
sessed by  the  ancients,  and  nearly  all  modem  travellers  who  have  pene- 
trated into  the  interior  of  that  continent  agree  in  their  accounts  of  its 
wealth.  The  whole  of  the  gold  which  Africa  now  supplies  is  in  the 
form  of  dust  and  water-worn  grains,  obtained  from  alluvial  washings. 

The  gold  of  Southern  Abyssinia  occurs  in  quartz  enclosed  in  granite, 
and  is  associated  with  haematite  and  iron  pyrites ;  gold  is  also  found  in 
alluvial  deposits  of  an  ochreous  character. 

Gold-fields  have  been  discovered  in  Cape  Colony,  near  the  frontier 
of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  which  also  contains  auriferous  deposits  of  inu 
portance ;  but  no  practical  results,  on  any  extensive  scale,  appear  to  have 
been  obtained. 

The  annual  amount  of  gold  annually  furnished  by  Africa  is  estimated 
at  about  3,800  lbs.  troy. 

The  gold-fields  of  the  United  States  of  America  may  be  divided  into 
three  great  geographical  divisions,  viz.,  those  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  or  the 
Appalachian  gold-region,  worked  to  some  extent  for  the  last  sixty  years ; 
those  of  the  Pacific  States,  of  which  those  of  California  may  be  considered 
among  the  most  important ;  and  those  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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The  Appalachian  gold-fields  are  included  within  the  States  of  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama, 
although  some  others  have  occasionally  afforded  specimens  of  the  precious 
metal  The  first  notice  of  the  discoveryof  gold  occurs  in  Jefferson's  '  Kotes 
on  Virginia 3'  Drayton,  in  his  'View  of  South  Carolina*  (1802),  also 
mentions  the  finding  of  a  small  piece  of  this  metal  on  Paris  Mountain. 

The  first  United  States  gold  was  coined  in  1825,  and  from  that  time 
up  to  1830  four-fiths  of  the  gold  coinage  of  the  country  was  of  American 
gold.  From  1804  to  1827  North  Carolina  furnished  the  whole  of  the 
gold  produced  in  the  United  States,  amounting  to  $110,000  ;  but  in 
1829  Virginia  contributed  $2,500,  and  in  the  same  year  South  Carolina 
yielded  $3,500.  In  1830  Georgia  made  its  first  deposit  at  the  Mint^ 
amounting  to  $212,000.  Previous  to  1825,  all  the  gold  of  North 
Carolina  had  been  procured  from  washings,  but  in  that  year  auriferous 
veins  were  discovered.  This  turned  attention  from  the  ^  deposit  mines  " 
to  ''vein  mines,"  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  gold  veins  in  various 
localities  in  that  and  the  adjoining  States. 

In  1852-53,  the  discoveries  which  had  then  been  recently  made  iu 
California,  produced  great  excitement  with  regard  to  gold-mining  gene- 
rally, and  attention  was,  as  a  natural  consequence,  directed  to  the  auri- 
ferous districts  of  the  southern  States.  Many  English  and  American 
companies  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  mines  of  the 
Atlantic  coast^  and  for  a  time  mining  operations  were  actively  prosecuted, 
but  without  permanently  satisfactory  results,  and  the  southern  gold- 
region,  after  a  short  period  of  spasmodic  activity,  again  subsided  into 
comparative  obscurity* 

The  Pacific  divisions  comprehend  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona, 
Idaho,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Alaska. 

Although  it  had  long  been  known  that  gold  had  occasionally  been 
found  in  California,  yet  until  the  acquisition  of  that  region  by  the 
United  States  of  America  but  little  was  known  either  of  the  country  or 
of  its  productions.  The  first  practical  discovery  of  this  metal  was  made 
either  late  in  February,  or  early  in  March,  1848,  by  Colonel  Sutter,  on 
the  south  branch  of  the  American  Biver,  at  a  place  now  called  Coloma, 
and  in  the  following  July  4,000  people  were  employed  in  washing  on 
the  American  Biver  and  its  tributaries,  and  were  extracting  gold  of  the 
value  of  from  $30,000  to  $40,000  daily. 

The  fame  of  these  discoveries  became  widely  spread  during  the 
latter  months  of  1848  and  the  spring  of  1849,  and.  a  rapid  influx  of 
immigration  commenced,  which  has,  with  less  activity,  continued  to  the 
present  time,  and  had  in  1874  already  resulted  in  an  addition  of  at 
least  8,600,000  lbs.  troy  of  gold,  value  £175,000,000,  to  the  available 
bullion  of  the  world. 

The  great  auriferous  belt  of  California  lies  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  beginning  in  the  vicinity  of  the  T^jon  Pass,  and 
extending  through  the  State  to  its  northern  limit.     The  principal  gold 
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region  may,  however,  be  said  to  occupy  the  western  portions  of  the 
coanties  of  Mariposa,  Tuolumne,  Calaveras,  Amador,  El  Dorado,  Placer, 
Nevada,  Sierra^  and  Plumas,  with  portions  of  the  eastern  sides  of  Yuba 
and  Butte  counties. 

The  rooks  of  the  auriferous  belt  are  principally  Ju]:a8sic  and  Triassic, 
and  nothing  older  than  Carboniferous  has  been  found  in  the  gold  region. 

The  gold  of  California  is  derived  from  three  sources: — 

Ist  From  auriferous  veins,  most  frequently  inclosed  in  metamorphic 
slates. 

2nd.  From  deposits  of  alluvial  gold  occupying  ancient  river-couises. 

drd.  From  deposits  in  which  the  gold  of  ancient  river-systems  has 
been  redistributed  by  more  modem  streams. 

Auriferous  Teins,  like  all  others,  are  exceedingly  variable,  not  only 
in  dimensions,  but  also  in  productiveness.  It  is,  however,  generally 
observed  that  the  widest  veins  are  not  usually  the  richest,  and  that  some 
of  the  bands  running  parallel  with  the  inclosing  walls  are  uniformly 
more  productive  than  others.  As  a  general  rule  those  veins  are  most 
auriferous  which  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  metallic  sulphides, 
more  particularly  iron  pyrites,  and  but  few  which  do  not  afford  a  notable 
percentage  of  this  mineral  are  found  permanently  remunerative. 

Contrary  to  an  opinion  generally  entertained  a  few  years  since,  gold 
veins  are  not  foimd  to  be  more  liable  to  impoverishment  in  depth  than 
are  other  lodes,  some  of  those  on  the  Pacific  coast  having  been  worked, 
on  their  inclination,  to  a  depth  of  more  than  1,450  feet  without  experienc- 
ing any  diminution  in  yield. 

In  many  localities,  and  particularly  between  the  south  and  middle 
forks  of  the  Tuba  River,  the  auriferous  gravels  belonging  to  the  second 
class  have,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  thickness  of  120  feet;  and 
when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  these  ancient  river-beds  have  been  pro- 
tected by  a  capping  of  basalt,  their  thickness  sometimes  exceeds  250  feet 
These  deposits  are  worked  by  a  process  known  as  hydraulic  mining,  and  at 
one  period  yielded  one-half  of  the  gold  annually  produced  in  the  country. 

These  ancient  river-beds,  or  deep  placers^  are  of  Pliocene  age,  and 
frequently  enclose  trunks  of  large  trees  which  have  become  completely 
silicified. 

The  attention  of  the  first  miners  was  exclusively  directed  to  deposits 
of  the  third  class,  or  shallow  placers^  in  which  gold  lay  near  the  surface 
and  within  the  reach  of  those  who,  without  capital,  were  in  possession  of 
ordinary  mining  tools.  These  shallow  diggings,  however^  became  gradu- 
ally exhausted,  and  at  the  expiration  of  some  five  or  six  years  attention 
was  generally  directed  to  deeper  deposits. 

^e  greatest  exportation  of  gold  from  .California  took  place  in  the 
year  1852--d3,  when  the  amount  was  estimated  at  about  240,000  lbs.  troy; 
from  that  period  the  export  of  gold  bullion  has  been  gradually  diminisn- 
ing,  and  the  present  annual  production  of  the  State  is  not  above  70,000 
lbs. 
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The  division  of  the  Bockj  Mountains,  which  yields  about  23  per  cent, 
of  the  gold  annually  produced  in  the  United  States,  comprehends  Colorado, 
Dakota,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming.  The  alluvial  deposits 
of  these  states  are  of  less  importance  than  their  vein  mines,  which  are 
often  pyritic,  yielding  smelting  ores  in  large  quantities. 

The  total  production  of  gold  in  the  United  States  of  America  during 
the  year  1884  was  124,097  lbs.  troy. 

Although  the  most  productive  gold-fields  of  North  America  are  com- 
prehended within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  several  provinces  of 
^the  Dominion  of  Canada  annually  afford  a  certain  amount  of  gold. 

The  existence  of  this  metal  in  Quebec  first  attracted  attention  in 
1847,  although  it  is  stated  that  a  French  Canadian  had  found  specimens 
of  some  value  long  before  that  date.  In  1850  gold  was  discovered  in 
the  alluvium  of  the  Chaudi&re  and  various  neighbouring  streams,  which 
were  subsequently  worked  by  the  Chaudi^re  Gold-Mining  Company;  but 
the  returns  obtained,  both  from  the  alluvial  washings  and  from  quartz- 
mining  operations,  still  remain  exceedingly  small 

The  working  of  auriferous  arsenical  pyrites  has  latterly  been  com* 
menced  at  Marmora  in  Ontario. 

The  late  Sir  James  Douglas,  when  governor  of  Vancouver's  Island  in 
1856,  reported  the  discovery  of  gold  in  British  territory  north  of  latitude 
49*",  but  stated  that  in  consequence  of  the  hostile  attitude  assumed  by 
Indians  the  number  of  diggers  was  smalL  In  1858,  however,  the  stream 
of  immigration  set  in  with  sufficient  force  to  overcome  the  opposition 
of  the  natives,  and  from  that  period  British  Columbia  has  permanently 
become  a  gold-producing  country. 

It  has,  however,  been  found,  that  although  the  country  is  rich  in 
gold,  the  winters  are  so  severe  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  continuous 
mining  during  the  colder  months,  and  this,  together  with  the  diffiisulties 
of  access  and  transport,  has  caused  British  Columbia  to  be  somewhat 
unpopular  among  gold  miners.  Latterly  the  prospect  has  been  improved 
by  the  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway.  Nearly  the.  whole 
of  the  gold  produced  finds  its  way  to  San  Ffancisco,  and  as  a  large 
proportion  reaches  that  city  through  private  hands  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  exact  statistics.  The  total  annual  yield  of  British  Columbia  iB, 
however,  probably  between  10,000  and  12,000  lbs.  troy. 

A  few  years  since  attention  was  called  to  the  Province  of  Kova  Scoti|t 
by  an  article  published  in  '  Blackwood's  Magazine,?  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  gold  would  be  found  in  the  hills  south  of  Annapolis ;  and  a  com- 
parison was  instituted  between  that  locality  and  the  valley  of.  the  Sacra- 
menta  So  long  ago  also  as  1855  Dr.  Dawson,  in  his  'Acadian  Geology,' 
when  describing  some  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  country, 
observes : — ''  Quartz  veins,  however,  occur  abundantly  in  some  parts  of 
this  district^  and  it  would  not  be  wonderful  if  some  of  them  should  ba 
found  to  be  auriferous." 

In  the  month  of  March,  1861,  a  man  who  was  stooping  to  drink  at  a 
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riviilet  observed  a  piece  of  gold  among  the  pebbles  at  the  bottom.  DniiBg 
the  coarse  of  the  following  June  gold  was  discovered  in  quartz  veins  in 
the  cliff  near  Lunenburg,  and  subsequently  in  the  sands  on  the  beach 
beneath  the  headland,  in  which  auriferous  veinstone  had  been  previously 
met  with.  Gold  discoveries  now  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession 
at  Lawrencetown,  Dartmouth,  Sheet  Harbour,  Isaacs  Harbour,  Sherbrooke, 
Waverley,  Oldham,  and  elsewhere. 

Auriferous  drift  occurs  in  Nova  Scotia  only  in  patches  of  very  limited 
extent,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  gold  hitherto  obtained  has  been  the 
produce  of  the  treatment  of  gold  quartz.  The  veins  are  generally  small, 
but  tolerably  rich  in  gold.  The  production  of  gold  in  this  Province  in 
1883  was  1,175  lbs.  troy. 

Mexico,  although  rich  in  silver,  yields  comparatively  little  gold, 
almost  the  whole  of  the  latter  metal  being  separated  from  argentiferous 
ores. 

Little  is  known  respecting  the  auriferous  districts  of  Central  America, 
except  that  Costa  Bica  and  some  other  States  annually  produce  a  certain 
amount  of  this  metal. 

The  principal  mines  of  Brazil  are  situated  in  the  province  of  Minas 
Geraes,  and  are  wrought  chiefly  on  extensive  deposits  of  auriferous  pyrites. 
The  Morro  Yelho  mine,  belonging  to  the  St.  Jolm  d'El  Bey  Company,  was, 
up  to  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  mine 
in  Brazil,  having,  since  1839,  produced  a  net  profit  to  the  proprietors  of 
over  a  million  sterling.  This  undertaking,  after  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  a  disastrous  fire,  has  lately  been  stopped  by  extensive  falls  of  rock 
underground.  Brazil  afforded  its  largest  yield  of  gold  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  before  the  comparative  exhaustion  of  its  rich 
alluvial  deposits,  when  the  amount  on  which  the  royal  fifth  was  annually 
paid  varied  from  17,000  to  21,500  lbs.  The  production  of  Minas 
Geraes,  by  far  the  most  productive  mining  district  of  the  country,  was 
estimated  in  1879  at  4,900  lbs.  troy  per  annum. 

The  present  annual  production  of  the  great  South  American  gold- 
fields  north  of  the  river  Amazon,  comprehending  the  United  States  of 
Columbia,  Yenezuela,  Dutch  and  French  Guiana,  is  about  27,000  lbs. 
troy,  the  Venezuelan  mines  being  the  most  important. 

The  first  authenticated  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  was  made  in 
1839  by  Count  Strzelecki,  and  the  presence  of  the  precious  metal  was 
again  noticed  in  1841  by  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  of  Sydney;  but  the 
existence  of  extensive  gold-fields,  almost  throughout  Australia,  was  first 
announced  in  1851  by  Mr.  £.  H.  Hargreaves,  a  returned  Calif omian 
miner. 

It  would  appear  from  the  investigations  of  Mr.  A.  B.  C.  Selwyn  that 
the  gold-bearing  strata  of  Victoria  are  of  greater  age  than  the  auriferous 
rocks  of  California,  and  that  they  most  frequently  belong  to  the  Silu- 
rian epoch. 

With  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  the  precious  metal  in  Victoria,  Mr. 
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R  B.  Smyth,  then  Secretary  of  Mines  for  the  Colony,  remarks  ('Inter- 
colonial Exhibition,  1861 ') :  *'  Gold  is  now  found  to  occur  not  only  in 
quartz  veins  and  the  alluvial  deposits  derived  from  these  and  the  sur- 
rounding rocks,  but  also  in  the  clay  stone  itself ;  and,  contrary  to  expec 
tation,  flat  bands  of  auriferous  quartz  have  been  discovered  in  dykes  of 
diorite,  which  intersects  the  Upper  Silurian  or  Lower  Devonian  rocks. 
Quartz  of  extraordinary  richness  has  been  obtained  from  these  bands,  and 
the  new  experience  of  the  miner  is  leading  him  to  look  for  gold  in  places 
hitherto  entirely  neglected." 

In  Australia,  as  in  California,  the  gold  first  obtained  was  entirely' 
derived  from  the  more  recent  gravels,  but  ancient  river-beds,  often 
covered  by  a  thick  capping  of  basalt^  have  since  proved  highly  productive. 
As  in  California,  quartz  veins  are  now  advantageously  worked  to  very 
considerable  depths  below  the  surface. 

The  largest  gold-yield  of  Victoria  was  in  the  year  1856,  when  the 
total  produce  was  249,000  lbs.  troy ;  its  annual  production  is,  at  the 
present  time,  about  72,100  lbs.  troy,  worth  £3,458,440.  The  total 
amount  of  gold  produced  in  the  colony,  from  1851  to  the  present  time, 
is  estimated  at  about  4,200,000  lbs.  troy;  worth  approximately, 
£201,300,000. 

The  produce  of  the  gold-fields  of  New  South  "Wales,  from  their  dis- 
covery in  1851  to  1882,  though  less  than  that  of  Victoria,  was  780,470 
lbs.,  representing  a  value  of  £34,870,360. 

South  Australia  has  produced  small  quantities  of  gold,  and  Tasmania 
annually  yields  about  4,800  lbs.  troy,  worth  £217,000. 

In  1882  Queensland  produced  19,175  lbs.  of  gold,  of  the  value  of 
£829,655.  In  this  colony  the  veins  produce  both  free  milling  quartz 
and  very  refractory  pyritic  ores,  the  latter  being  often  very  rich  in  gold, 
and  many  new  mines  have  lately  been  commenced. 

Gold  was  first  discovered  in  New  Zealand  in  1842,  and  the  principal 
portion  of  that  which  has  been  exported  from  the  colony  has  been  the 
produce  of  the  South  Island.  The  yield  of  New  Zealand  in  1882  was 
24,436  lbs.  troy  of  gold,  value  £1,170,520. 

Various  other  localities  annually  afford  small  amounts  of  this  metal, 
either  from  alluvial  washings  or  from  regular  mining,  but  the  total  aggre- 
gate yield  of  such  operations  is  comparatively  smalL  The  total  vsdue 
of  the  gold  now  annually  produced  in  the  world  is  about  £21,000,000. 

Assay  of  Auriferous  Mikerals. 

Minerals  containing  gold  are  assayed  in  the  same  way  as  ores  of 
silver,  but  as  the  former  usually  contain  only  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  precious  metal,  it  becomes  necessary  to  operate  on  lai^er  samples  than 
are  used  in  silver  assaying.  When  these  minerals  contain  lead  they 
may  be  conveniently  fused  with  a  proper  quantity  of  black  flux ;  but  ores 
free  from  lead,  and  containing  metallic  oxides,  may  be  advantageously 
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assayed  by  the  addition  of  a  mixture  of  litharge  and  powdered  charcoal 
or  black  flax.  When  chiefly  composed  of  siliceous  and  earthy  matters 
mixed  with  metallic  sulphides,  such  as  mispickel,  or  iron  or  copper 
pyrites,  their  fusion  may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  litharge  only.  Lastly, 
when  these  sulphides  so  preponderate  as  to  yield  too  large  a  button  of 
lead  for  convenient  cupellation,  a  mixture  of  litharge  and  nitre  may  be 
used  with  advantage. 

Assay  of  Gold  Quartz,  etc. — To  make  an  assay  of  auriferous  quartz^ 
the  sample  must  be  finely  pulverized,  and  may  be  mixed  with  red  lead 
or  litharge,  together  with  a  little  carbonate  of  sodium,  borax,  and  an 
amount  of  pounded  charcoal,  sufficient  for  the  production  of  a  button  of 
lead  of  a  convenient  size  for  cupellation. 

In  the  case  of  very  poor  ores,  the  silver  derived  from  the  oxide  of 
lead  will  frequently  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  inquartation,  while 
for  richer  ores,  the  addition  of  a  little  pure  silver,  at  the  time  of  placing 
the  button  on  the  cupel,  becomes  necessary. 

If,  besides  gold,  the  ore  contains  pyrites,  or  any  other  sulphuretted 
mineral,  the  addition  of  a  reducing  agent,  such  as  charcoal,  may  some- 
times be  dispensed  with,  and  the  fusion  be  made  either  with  oxide  of 
lead  alone  or  with  oxide  of  lead  and  a  little  borax. 

When  pyrites,  or  any  other  metallic  sulphide,  is  present  in  large 
quantities,  the  sample  should  be  first  roasted  until  all  traces  of  sulphur 
have  ceased  to  be  evolved,  and  then  treated  as  in  the  case  of  substances 
not  containing  that  body,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  larger  proportion  of 
charcoal  and  borax.  Unless  the  sulphur  is  expelled  either  by  a  pre- 
liminary roasting,  or  oxidized  during  the  operation,  it  may  give  rise  to 
the  formation  of  alkaline  and  other  sulphides,  which  are  liable  to  cause 
a  portion  of  the  gold  to  combine  with  the  slag. 

Sampling, — ^Although  it  is  easy  to  estimate  with  considerable  accu- 
racy the  amount  of  gold  contained  in  a  sample  of  ore,  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  obtain  a  fair  average  sample  qf  the  total  produce  of  a  vein. 
When  the  metal  is  in  a  state  of  fine  division,  and  uniformly  disseminated 
throughout  the  matrix,  this  presents  little  difficulty ;  but  when,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  granular,  and  occurs  in  irregular  grains,  much  care  is 
necessary  to  ensure  trustworthy  assays. 

It  is  of  importance,  therefore,  that  whenever  ores  are  to  be  assayed 
for  gold,  great  care  should  be  taken  in  procuring  the  samples  on  which 
the  operation  is  conducted.  With  this  view  the  heaps  should  be  well 
cut  through,  and  about  2  tons  taken  out  of  each.  The  ore  thus  obtained 
must  be  reduced  to  fragments  of  the  size  of  beans,  which,  when  a  stone- 
breaker  is  not  at  hand,  may  be  accomplished  with  hammers  on  an  iron 
plate. 

The  ore  thus  prepared  must  now  be  thoroughly  mixed,  made  into  a 
heap,  and  again  cut  through,  taking  out  of  it  this  time  3  or  4  cwts.^ 
which  are  reduced  to  the  state  of  coarse  powder,  in  a  crushing  mill,  in  a 
large  mortar,  or  on  an  iron  plate.     After  being  again  mixed,  the  powdered 
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ore  is  cut  through,  and  about  20  lbs.  taken  for  the  purpose  of  being 
still  further  reduced  in  size ;  this  must  be  passed  through  a  sieve  of  fine 
wire  gauze.  On  the  sample  thus  prepared,  five  or  six  different  assays 
are  to  be  made,  and  the  mean  of  the  results  is  taken  as  the  produce  of 
the  ore  examined.  Any  flattened  grains  of  gold  which  may  remain 
upon  the  sieve  must  be  carefully  collected,  cupelled  with  lead  foil,  parted, 
and  weighed;  the  proper  proportion  of  its  weight  being  added  by 
calculation,  to  the  result  of  the  assay&  By  operating  as  above  described, 
great  accuracy  is  insured ;  but  when  a  less  degree  of  exactitude  is  sufii- 
cient,  the  quantities  of  ore  crushed  may  be  reduced,  and  the  number  of 
assays  fewer. 

Fusion  viith  Lithargey  Sodium  Carbonate^  ^c — When  the  quartz  con- 
tains only  traces  of  p3rrites,  or  of  any  other  sulphide,  1,000  grains  of  finely- 
divided  ore  may  be  mixed  with  three  times  its  weight  of  litharge  or  red 
lead,  200  grains  of  sodium  carbonate,  200  grains  of  borax,  and  from  15 
to  20  grains  of  pulverized  charcoal  Auriferous  pyrites  should  be  first 
pulverized  and  then  roasted,  until  aU  odour  of  sulphur  has  ceased  to  be 
evolved.  The  roasted  ore  is  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  dry  sodium 
carbonate,  twice  its  weight  of  red  lead  or  litharge,  a  proper  amount  of 
charcoal,  and  some  fused  borax.  The  mixture  must  be  introduced  into 
an  earthen  crucible,,  of  which  it  should  not  occupy  more  than  one-half 
the  capacity,  and  after  being  thoroughly  fused  in  an  assay  furnace  the 
pot  and  its  contents  are  removed  by  proper  tongs  and  allowed  to  cool. 
When  sufficiently  cold,  the  crucible  is  broken,  and  the  button  of  lead 
removed  for  the  purpose  of  being  cupelled.  If,  in  the  first  experiment, 
the  button  obtained  weighs  less  than  100  grains,  a  little  more  charcoal 
ought  to  be  added.  Instead  of  breaking  the  pot,  the  crucible,  on  being 
removed  from  the  fire,  may  be  held  between  the  bent  jaws  of  a  pair  of 
tongs  and  its  contents  poured  into  a  conical  cast-iron  mould. 

Fusion  with  Bed  Lead  or  Litharge, — In  cases  where  the  sample  of 
quartz  contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  pyrites  to  reduce  a  quantity  of  lead 
convenient  for  cupellation,  the  assay  may  be  effected  by  fusion  with 
litharge,  or  red  lead  alone.  When  this  method  is  employed,  oxide  of  lead 
must  be  used  in  large  excess,  and  1,000  grains  of  the  ore  may  be  fused 
with  from  four  to  five  times  its  weight  of  red  lead  or  litharge.  If  the 
button  obtained  be  not  sufficiently  large,  its  size  may  be  increased,  to 
any  desired  extent,  by  the  judicious  addition  of  lamp-black  or  powdered 
charcoal 

OupeUaiion, — ^The  buttons  of  alloy  obtained  are  cupelled,  with  pre 
cautions  enumerated  when  treating  of  the  assay  of  alloys  of  silver, 
although  when  gold  is  the  metal  sought,  the  process  is  in  a  slight 
degree  varied. 

When  the  resulting  button  consists  of  an  alloy  of  lead,  silver,  and 
gold,  with  a  small  admixture  of  more  oxidizable  metals,  its  cupellation 
presents  even  less  difficulty  than  in  the  case  of  alloys  of  lead  and  silver, 
because  in  tfaye  first  place  gold  is  less  volatile  than  silver,  and  consequently 
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may  be  exposed  to  a  greater  heat,  and  in  tlie  second  less  loss  is  expe- 
rienced at  a  high  temperature  by  absorption  into  the  cupel. 

When  in  addition  to  gold,  silver,  and  lead,  the  assay  button  contains 
copper,  it  must  be  cupelled,  like  similar  alloys  of  silver ;  but  as  copper  pos- 
sesses a  greater  affinity  for  gold  than  it  has  for  silver,  a  large  addition  of 
lead  must  be  made  to  insure  the  production  of  a  pure  button. 

Parting, — When,  as  is  almost  universally  the  case,  the  button 
obtained  by  the  fusion  of  the  ore  contains,  in  addition  to  lead  and  gold 
a  notable  proportion  of  silver,  it  must  be  cupelled  at  a  moderate  tempe- 
rature, and,  if  necessary,  an  additional  quantity  of  silver  added.  By 
operating  in  this  way,  the  button  obtained  on  the  cupel  consists  of  an 
alloy  of  silver  and  gold,  which  is  afterwards  treated  with  an  excess  of 
nitric  acid.  This  efifects  the  solution  of  the  silver,  and  leaves  the  gold 
in  the  form  of  a  brown  powder,  in  the  bottom  of  the  flask  in  which  the 
operation  has  been  conducted.  In  order  to  obtain  exact  results,  it  is, 
however,  necessary  that  a  certain  relation  should  exist  between  the 
amount  of  the  two  metals  of  which  the  alloy  is  composed,  since  if  the 
silver  be  not  present  in  sufficient  quantity  the  mixture  is  not  completely 
attacked  by  nitric  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  when  too  large  a  proportion 
of  this  metal  is  added,  the  gold  remains  in  a  pulverulent  form,  which 
renders  its  collection  for  weighing  somewhat  difficult 

The  above-described  operation,  which  has  received  the  name  of  '*  part- 
ing,'' succeeds  best  when  the  alloy  contains  about  three  parts  of  silver  to 
one  of  gold,  and  therefore,  in  all  cases,  the  addition  of  silver  must  be  so 
managed  as  to  agree  as  closely  as  possible  with  this  proportion.  If  the 
alloy  contains  less  than  two  and  a  half  parts  of  silver  to  one  of  gold,  the 
solution  of  the  silver  cannot  be  completely  effected. 

The  operation  of  adding  the  proper  amount  of  silver  to  an  alloy  to 
reduce  it  to  the  right  standard  for  the  process  of  parting  is  called  ''  inquar- 
tation."  The  inquartated  button  should  be  carefully  flattened  with  a 
polished  hammer  on  a  steel  anvil,  and  afterwards  attacked  in  a  small 
flask  or  large  test  tube  by  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*18.  After 
having  been  boiled  for  ten  minutes  with  acid  of  this  strength,  the  liquid 
is  carefully  poured  off,  and  the  residue  heated  to  ebullition,  during  a  few 
minutes,  in  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*28.  The  acid  is  now  carefully 
decanted,  and  the  residual  gold,  after  being  washed  with  distilled  water, 
is  transferred  to  a  thin  porcelain  capsule,  from  which  the  water  is,  as  far 
as  possible,  removed,  and  the  remainder  evaporated  in  a  water-bath. 
When  freed  from  moisture,  the  pulverulent  gold,  after  heating  to  redness, 
may  either  be  weighed  directly  in  the  capsule  in  which  it  has  been  dried, 
or  be  folded  in  a  little  lead-foil  and  again  passed  to  the  cupel,  when  it 
is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  metallic  globule. 

If,  in  addition  to  gold,  the  mineral  contains  silver,  and  it  be  desirable 
to  ascertain  its  amount,  it  is  necessary  to  first  cupel  the  button  of  lead 
without  addition  of  silver.  The  alloy  thus  obtained  is  weighed,  and  its 
weight  noted,  deduction  being  made  for  the  amount  of  silver  derived 
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from  the  reduced  oxide  of  lead,  which  must  be  ascertained  by  experiment. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  examine  the  red  lead,  or  litharge,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain if  it  contains  traces  of  gold,  and  in  case  of  that  metal  being  likewise 
present,  due  allowance  for  the  amount  found  must  be  made  on  the  produce 
obtained.  If  the  silver  be  not  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  parting,  more 
is  added,  by  folding  the  bead,  with  a  bit  of  pure  silver,  in  a  piece  of  lead 
free  from  the  precious  metals,  and  again  cupelling.  Lastly,  the  alloy 
obtained  is  treated  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  amount  of  gold  present 
determined  by  weighing. 

The  weight  of  silver  contained  in  the  ore  will  evidently  be  represented 
by  that  of  the  button  of  alloy  from  the  first  cupellation,  less  the  united 
weights  of  the  gold  in  the  ore,  and  of  the  silver  and  gold  (if  any)  afforded 
by  the  reduced  oxide  of  lead. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  when  proper  precautions  are  taken  to  obtain 
a  fair  average  sample,  and  the  mean  of  a  sufficient  number  of  assays  is 
taken,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining,  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
accuracy,  the  yield  of  auriferous  quartz. 

AssAT  OF  Gold  Bullion. 

The  composition  of  commercial  gold  bullion  varies  within  wide 
limits,  some  being  nearly  pure  gold,  while  other  kinds  may  contain  half 
their  weight  or  more  of  other  metals,  especially  of  silver  and  copper. 
Silver  bullion  also  often  contains  gold,  from  a  few  grains  to  the  troy 
pound  upwards,  constituting  the  so-called  dori  or  parting  silver,  and  even 
such  very  small  quantities  of  the  more  precious  metal  may  be  of  com- 
mercial value,  if  the  bullion  can  be  employed  for  refining  purposes 
instead  of  chemically  pure  silver,  when  the  gold  is  recovered  without 
extra  cost  In  all  cases,  therefore,  it  is  essential  that  bullion  containing 
gold  should  be  very  carefully  assayed.  This  is  done  by  cupellation, 
inquartation,  and  parting  in  the  manner  already  described  for  the  assay 
of  ores,  the  processes  being  sometimes  modified  in  minor  details  according 
to  the  composition  of  the  material  under  examination. 

Crenerally  half  a  gramme  of  the  alloy  is  carefully  weighed  and  sub- 
jected to  cupellation  with  a  proper  quantity  of  lead,  together  with  an 
amoimt  of  pure  silver  equal  to  about  three  times  the  weight  of  the  gold 
supposed  to  be  present.  Dor^  silver,  when  it  contains  copper,  is  cupelled 
with  lead  in  the  same  way  as  silver  bullion,  before  parting  ;  but  plate 
or  cake  silver  that  has  been  refined  from  lead,  and  is  practically  pure,  is 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid  without  cupellation.  As  the  quantity  of  gold 
contained  is  often  very  small,  larger  samples  are  required  than  for  the 
assay  of  gold  bars. 

The  amount  of  lead  necessary  for  passing  an  alloy  of  gold  on  the 
cupel  depends  on  the  quantity  of  copper  which  may  be  present.  The 
following  proportions  have,  after  careful  experiment,  been  generally 
adopted  : — 
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Amoant  of  Gold  Amount  of  Lead  nooaaMrj 

in  Alloy,  for  Cnpellatioii. 

1,000 Ipait 

900 10  parts 

800 16     „ 

700 22     „ 

600 24     „ 

500 26     „ 

400) 

300 r  oi 

200f "     " 

lOO) 

In  the  case  of  ordinary  gold  Lars  from  alluvial  and  quartz  mineSy 
in  which  the  proportion  of  copper  is  invariably  small,  the  alloy  being 
chiefly  silver,  the  half  gramme  employed  for  assay  is  passed  to  the  cupel 
with  2  grammes  only  of  lead.  A  piece  of  copper  wire  weighing  15 
milligrammes  is  also  often  added,  which,  by  preventing  the  silver  button 
from  vegetating  on  the  cupel,  ensures  its  malleability. 

The  button  removed  from  the  cupel  is  squeezed,  laterally,  between 
the  jaws  of  a  pair  of  strong  pliers  to  loosen  any  adhering  litharge,  which 
is  removed  by  the  aid  of  a  stiff  brush,  and  is  afterwards  flattened,  by  a 
smooth-faced  hammer  on  a  polished  anvil,  into  an  elongated  disc  about 
I  of  an  inch  in  length.  This,  after  being  annealed,  is  passed  repeatedly 
through  a  flatting-mUl  until  it  has  assumed  the  form  of  a  thin  strip 
from  2^  to  3  inches  in  length,  which  is  again  annealed,  and  coiled  by 
rolling  between  the  finger  and  thumb.  The  coil  or  comet  is  now  intro- 
duced into  a  long-necked  flask  containing  about  an  ounce  of  pure  nitric 
acid  of  22^  Baum6  =1*18  sp.gr.,  and  boiled  until  red  fumes  have  ceased 
to  be  given  off.  This  acid  is  poured  off,  and  the  comet  again  twice  boiled, 
each  time  for  about  ten  minutes,  in  acid  of  32^  Baumd  »  1*28  sp.  gr.  In 
the  last  two  boilings  a  piece  of  charcoal,  consisting  of  half  of  a  charred 
pea,  is  iatroduced  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  ebullition  from  taking 
place  irregularly,  and  with  explosions,  by  which  the  comet  might  be 
broken,  or  a  portion  of  the  liquid  projected  out  of  the  flasL  The  acid 
is  poured  oS,  and,  after  the  third  attack,  the  comet  is  twice  washed  with 
distilled  water.  The  flask  is  now  filled  with  water  and  reversed  into  « 
small  cmcible  of  fine  clay  covering  its  neck ;  by  this  means  the  comet  is 
deposited  gently,  and  without  breaking,  in  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  and 
the  water  which  covers  it  is  poured  off.  The  crucible  and  its  contents  are 
heated  to  redness  in  the  muffle,  care  being  taken. to  avoid  the  fusion  o£ 
the  gold.  From  the  weight  of  the  comet  obtained,  the  fineness  of  the  alloy 
is  csJculated,  but  in  all  cases  where  great  accuracy  is  required  at  least  two 
assays  are  made  of  each  bar. 

After  boiling  in  nitric  acid,  the  comet  is  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour, 
of  a  spongy  texture,  and  exceedingly  fragile,  so  that  it  ceuld  not  be 
touched  by  the  fingers  without  breaking.  It  is  therefore  transferted  to 
the  cmcible,  together  with,  a  portion  of  the  water  contained  in  the  flask« 
By  heating  it  in  the  way  described,  it  acquires  an  amount  of  cohesion 
which  admits  of  its  being  handled  without  danger  of  breaking,  and  at  the 
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flame  time  it  assumes  a  distinctly  metallic  aspect ;  its  volume  is  also  con- 
siderably diminished. 

In  establishments  in  which  large  numbers  of  assays  of  gold  bullion 
are  made,  the  use  of  glass  flasks  for  the  attack  of  the  cornets  by  nitric 
acid  is  now  frequently  dispensed  with,  and  an  appaiatus  made  of  platinum 
is  employed  instead.  This  consists  of  a  shallow  dish,  furnished  with 
a  rack,  in  which  are  inserted  a  number  of  small  vessels,  also  of  platinum, 
having  nearly  the  shape  of  an  ordinary  thimble,  with  apertures  which 
admit  of  the  free  entrance  of  the  acid  contained  in  the  dish  in  which 
they  are  enclosed.  Into  these  the  comets  are  inserted,  and  nitric  acid  of 
the  required  strength  is  poured  into  the  outer  dish,  which  is  heated,  either 
over  a  sand-bath  or  gas-burner.  As  this  acid  serves  for  the  attack  of  all 
the  comets  inclosed  in  the  several  small  platinum  cullenders,  a  consider- 
able economy  of  time  is  effected,  since  by  one  operation  the  acid  is  charged 
on  the  whole  of  them.  While  the  attack  is  being  made  the  apparatus  is 
covered  by  a  funnel-shaped  dome  of  glass,  communicating,  by  means  of 
a  glass  tube,  with  a  condenser  in  connection  with  the  chimney  of  the 
laboratory.  In  this  way  a  considerable  amount  of  the  acid  is  recovered, 
and  all  unpleasant  fumes  are  avoided. 

However  carefully  and  skilfully  the  parting  of  the  auriferous  button 
may  be  conducted,  the  comet  of  gold  will  sometimes  be  found  to  retain 
minute  traces  of  silver,  by  which  its  weight  will  be,  to  a  small  extent, 
increased.  This  increase  of  weight  or  surcharge  is  most  apparent  in 
comets  obtained  from  bars  containing  only  a  very  small  quantity  of 
copper,  since  when  the  proportion  of  that  metal  is  considerable,  and  a 
large  amount  of  lead  has  consequently  to  be  employed  during  its  cupella- 
tion,  a  loss  of  gold  takes  place  by  absorption  into  the  cupel.  In  the  assay 
of  bars  of  moderately  cupriferous  bullion,  the  loss  of  gold  daring  cupella- 
tion,  and  the  surchaige  of  silver  remaining  after  parting,  not  unfrequently 
counterbalance  one  another,  and  the  trae  fineness  of  the  alloy  is  directly 
obtained  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy.  It  is,  however,  necessary, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  surcharge,  to  have  check  assays 
or  proofs  made  of  pure  gold  and  copper,  according  to  the  supposed 
quality  of  the  alloys. 

The  following  results  of  numerous  experiments  made  in  the  Paris 
Mint  upon  mixtures  of  fine  gold  and  copper  in  the  proportions  indicated 
in  the  Table,  afford  data  for  calculating  the  necessary  correction : — 


Copper. 

Gold. 

Result  obtiUiied. 

Difference. 

100 

POO 

900-25 

+  0-25 

200 

800 

800-60 

+  0-60 

•    800 

700 

700-00 

0  00 

400 

*     600 

600-00 

0-00 

600 

500 

499-50\ 

600 

400 

899-50 1 

700 

800 

299 -SO) 

-0-50 

800 

200 

199-60 1 

900 

1 

100 

99 -50; 
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The  redidual  silver  may  be  almost  entirely  removed  from  the  comet 
by  heating  it  with  fused  acid  sulphate  of  potassium  in  a  small  clay  or 
porcelain  crucible,  and  extracting  the  silver  sulphate  with  water  contain- 
ing a  little  sulphuric  acid.  The  comet  is  subsequently  dried  and  ignited. 
Absolutely  pure  gold  cannot,  however,  be  obtained  by  this  method. 

The  gold  fineness  of  bullion  may  be  reported  either  in  carats  or  in 
thousandths ;  24  carats  or  1,000  fine  being  equivalent  expressions  for  abso- 
lutely pure  gold,  18  carats  for  750  fine,  and  so  on ;  one  carat  being  equi- 
valent to  41*66  thousandtha  The  carat  is  subdivided  into  4  carat- 
grains,  and  each  of  these  again  into  eighths  or  thirty-secondths  of  a 
carat,  giving  an  ultimate  division  into  768  parts.  Formerly  the  return 
was  made  to  one-eighth  of  a  carat  better  or  worse  than  British  standard 
gold  of  22  carats  or  916*6  fine;  but  now  the  millesimal  fineness  is 
generally  given  to  thousandths  and  tenths  of  thousandtha 

In  America  it  is  customary  to  report  the  assays  of  gold  ores  in  money 
value  per  ton,  at  the  rate  of  $20*67  per  ounce  troy  of  gold  of  1,000  fine^ 
and  the  same  practice  is  followed  with  bullion  the  value  in  currency 
being  stamped  on  the  bar.  The  standard  values  adoped  in  the  principal 
gold  using  countries  are  as  follows:  — 


Countries. 

1000  (24  Ct.) 

916-6  (22  Ct.) 

900  (81-6  Ct.) 

750  (18  Ct.) 

United  Kingdom,  troy  oz. 
United  SUtes,            „     . 
France,  kilogramme 
Grermany,        „ 

£4,  48.  lOd 
$20-67 
Fr.3,444-44 
Mk.2,790 

£3, 178.  lOd 

$18-95 

Fr.8,167-40 

AfV.*2,474*16 

£3,  16&  6d. 
$18-60 
Fr.3,100 
Mk.2,611 

£3,  Ss.  9d. 

$15-50 

Fr.2,683-88 

Mk.2.092-5 

The  principal  standards  in  use  for  coinage  are  :-^ 

Au8tria  and  Holland  (old  ducat  gold)          ....     986  and  988 
United  Kingdom,  India,  Russia  (old),  Portugal,  Brazil,  Turkey      .     916*6 
France,  Germany,  United  States,  Italy,  Spain,  Russia  (new)  •        .     900 
Egypt,  Mexico,  Spanish  Philippine  Islands 875 

Most  of  the  remaining  countries  have  adopted  the  standard  of  900  fine. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  only  standard  for  gold  plate  and 
jewellery  recognised  by  the  Goldsmith's  Company  for  "  hall  marking  ** 
is  18  carats  (750)  fine ;  but  the  lower  finenesses  of  14,  12,  and  9  carats 
are  extensively  used  for  cheaper  articles. 

In  France  the  three  plate  standards  of.  920  (22^^^  ct.),  820  (20,V 
ct.),  and  750  (18  ct.)  are  legalized,  the  use  of  583  (14  ct)  being 
only  permitted  for  the  manufacture  of  watch  cases  intended  for  ex> 
portation. 

Determination  by  the  Touchstone^  ^c, — The  method  of  assay  already 
described,  although  perfectly  adapted  for  the  determination  of  the  valuo 
of  bullion  and  other  unmanufactured  products,  cannot  be  conyeniently 
applied  to  the  examination  of  jewellery,  since  it  would  be  necessary  to 
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destroy  the  object  in  order  to  ascertain  its  composition.  A  method  is, 
therefore,  employed  by  which  the  standard  is  readily  determined  to 
within  1  per  cent  of  the  truth,  while  the  most  delicately-chased  article 
is  in  no  way  disfigured  by  the  trial  This  process  essentially  consists 
in  rubbing  some  convenient  part  of  the  object  to  be  examined  on  a  hard 
siliceous  stone  of  a  black  colour,  on  which  it  thus  leaves  distinct  metallic 
traces.  From  the  colour  of  these  marks,  and  from  their  behaviour  when 
treated  with  nitric  acid  or  a  weak  solution  of  aqua  regia,  the  assayer 
judges  of  the  purity  of  the  gold  subjected  to  examination.  The  material 
employed  for  this  purpose,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  touchstone^ 
is  a  fine-grained,  dark-coloured  variety  of  quartzite,  said  to  have  been 
anciently  brought  from  Lydia,  although  stones  of  equally  good  quality 
are  obtidned  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  numerous  other  localities. 

In  order  to  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  value  of  an  alloy  from  the 
nature  of  the  mark  left  by  it  on  the  surface  of  the  stone,  the  assayer  is 
furnished  with  a  series  of  small  bars,  or  toueJi^neecUes,  formed  of  alloys 
of  copper  and  gold,  of  which  the  composition  has  been  accurately 
determined.  For  gold  of  low  fineness  which  contains  some  silver  alloy, 
another  series  of  touch  needles  alloyed  wholly  or  in  part  with  silver, 
instead  of  with  copper  alone,  is  sometimes  used. 

The  trace  left  on  the  stone  by  the  alloy  to  be  examined  is  successively 
compared,  both  before  and  after  the  action  of  an  acid,  with  the  different 
marks  obtained  from  these  several  needles,  and  it  is  supposed  to  possess  a 
similar  composition  to  that  of  the  needle  whose  mark  agrees  most  closely 
with  it  under  both  these  circumstances.  The  acid  most  commonly  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  is  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*28,  to  which  about  2  per 
cent  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  sometimes  ^ded.  In  making  these  assays, 
the  first  streak  obtained  on  the  stone  cannot  be  employed  to  ascertain 
the  composition  of  the  object  examined,  as  the  surface  of  jewellery  is 
rendered,  by  the  process  of  '*  colouring,"  of  a  higher  standard  than  that 
of  the  alloy  of  which  it  is  composed  throughout  For  this  reason  the 
object  must  be  passed  once  or  twice  over  the  surface  of  the  stone,  in 
order  to  remove  the  superficial  coating  of  richer  alloy,  before  making  the 
streak,  from  the  comparison  of  which  with  those  of  the  needles  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  mixture  is  to  be  determined.  This  method,  although 
affording  much  less  accurate  results  than  those  obtained  by  inquartation 
and  parting,  is  nevertheless  for  some  puix>oses  sufiGiciently  exact 

The  colouring,  as  it  ia  called,  of  jewellery,  is  effected  by  externally 
dissolving  out  the  copper  with  which  it  is  alloyed,  and  thereby  exposing 
a  superficial  facing  of  fine  gold.  To  produce  this  effect^  the  object  to  be 
coloured  is  first  heated  in  a  gas  jet  or  spirit  lamp,  and  then  plunged  into 
a  weak  solution  of  nitric  acid,  by  which  the  copper  on  its  surface  is 
removed.  Hie  same  effect  is  also  produced  by  placing,  for  a  few  minutes, 
the  object  to  be  coloured  in  a  paste  composed  of  a  pnixture  of  alum, 
common  salt,  and  saltpetre. 
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MECHANICAL  AND  METALLURGICAL  TREATMENT  OF  GOLD. 

The  milling  and  meiallnrgj  of  gold  are  so  intimately  connected 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  treat  intelligibly  of  the  one  without  alao 
giving  some  description  of  the  other.  From  the  great  difference  existing 
between  the  density  of  gold  and  that  of  siliceous  gravels,  it  is  easily 
separate  from  them  by  washing  and  amalgamation.  The  methods  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  however,  vary  not  only  with  the  localities  in 
which  the  operation  is  carried  on,  but  also  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  the  minerals  with  which  the  gold  is  associated. 

In  alluvial  or  placer  mines  the  metal  is  found  imbedded  in  strata 
of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel ;  while  in  vein  mines  it  forms  one  of  the  con- 
stituents of  mineral  veins  or  lodes.  In  placer  mining  the  auriferous 
earthy  material,  usually  called  "  pay-dirt,"  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
water,  by  which  the  day  is  carried  off  in  suspension,  and  the  sand  and 
gravel  removed  by  the  force  of  the  current.  The  gold,  on  account  of 
its  high  specific  gravity,  either  remains  behind  in  ihe  apparatus  employed, 
or  is  caught  and  amalgamated  with  mercury. 

In  quartz  mining  the  gold-bearing  veinstone  is  ground  to  a  fine 
powder,  and  the  gold  is  either  caught  on  the  rough  surface  of  blankets 
or  skins,  over  which  the  finely-divided  material  is  borne  by  a  stream 
of  water,  or  it  is  amalgamated  by  bringing  it  into  contact  with  metallic 
mercury  or  amalgamated  copper  plates. 

Placer  Mining. 

Water  is  the  principal  agent  employed  by  the  placer  miner,  and  its 
abundance  or  deficiency  is  to  a  great  extent  the  measure  of  the  work  to 
be  performed  and  of  the  profits  to  be  realized.  Placer  mines  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  deep  and  shallow.  In  the  former  the  pay-dirt 
lies  at  considerable  depths,  whilst  in  the  latter  it  is  found  near  the  sur- 
face. Many  deep  diggings  are  worked  on  what  have  evidently  been 
ancient  river-beds,  and  are  sometimes  covered  by  flows  of  lava.  Shallow 
diggings,  which  are  found  in  gullies  and  mvines,  as  well  as  in  the  beds  of 
rivers,  frequently  owe  their  richness  to  the  redistribution,  by  modem 
streams,  of  the  gravels  of  these  ancient  rivers. 

The  appliances  made  use  of  by  the  placer  miner  are  exceedingly 
simple,  but  at  the  same  time  singularly  ingenious  and  effective. 

Pan. — ^This  is  the  simplest  of  all  contrivances  for  washing  auriferous 
materials.  It  is  used  in  all  branches  of  gold  mining,  either  for  washing, 
or  as  a  receptacle  for  gold,  amalgam,  or  for  rich  dirt  The  pan  is  made 
either  of  stiff  tin-plate  or  of  sheet-iron,  with  a  flat  bottom  about  12  inches 
in  diameter,  and  has  sides  from  5  to  6  inches  in  height,  sloping  outwards 
at  an  angle  of  45^  Sheet-iron  is  to  be  preferred  to  tin-plate,  because  it 
is  stronger  and  does  not  amalgamate  with  mercury.  The  process  of  wash- 
ing is  conducted  in  the  following  way : — After  being  about  three-fourths 
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filled  with  dirt,  the  pan  is  placed  in  water,  which  should  not  be  more 
than  a  foot  in  depth,  so  that  it  may  rest  on  the  bottom,  while  the 
miner  inserts  his  fingers  in  and  under  the  mass,  in  order  to  lift  and  stir 
it,  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  become  thoroughly  wetted  throughout.  The 
pan  is  then  held  by  the  two  sides,  that  portion  of  it  which  is  towards  the 
body  being  raised,  and  the  opposite  edge  lowered.  He  now  commences 
•shakiag  it  from  side  to  side,  taking  care  that  the  whole  of  the  dirt  is 
under  water,  and  t)iat  a  little  of  it  can  escape  over  the  outer  edge. 
Assisted  by  the  shaking,  and  by  the  rolling  of  the  gravel  from  side  to  side, 
the  clayey  portion  of  the  mixture  rapidly  becomes  suspended  in  water 
and  forms  a  thin  mud  which  escapes  over  the  side,  whilst  clean  water  is 
continually  flowing  into  the  pan.  The  light  sand  follows  the  mud,  while 
the  larger  stones  and  lumps  of  tough  clay  remain.  The  stones  and 
pebbles  collect  on  the  top  of  clay,  and  are  scraped  together  with  the 
fingers,  and  thrown  out.  This  process  is  continued,  care  being  taken  to 
gradually  lower  the  outer  edge  of  the  pan  until  all  the  clayey  matter  has 
been  swept  away  by  the  water,  and  until  gold  and  a  certain  amount  of 
magnetic  iron-sand  alone  remain. 

To  get  rid  of  this  black  sand,  the  contents  of  the  pan  are  dried,  and 
a  small  quantity  is  placed  in  a  '*  blower,"  consisting  of  a  shallow  tin  scoop 
open  at  one  end.  The  miner  holds  this  with  the  open  end  from  him,  and 
gently  blows  out  the  sand,  leaving  the  particles  of  gold  behind.  During 
this  operation  the  blower  must  be  occasionally  shaken,  so  as  to  bring  all 
the  particles  of  black  sand  within  range  of  the  current  of  air. 

The  pan  is  also  constantly  employed  for  separating  amalgam  from 
sand  or  pyrites,  and  for  cleaning  up  rich  dirt  collected  in  the  cradle, 
long  tom,  or  sluice. 

Cradle. — The  cradle,  or  rocker,  is,  after  the  pan,  the  cheapest  and 
most  simple  apparatus  employed  for  gold-washing.  It  rests  on  two 
rockers,  and  its  general  appearance  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  child's  wooden 
cradle.  The  cradle  box  is  40  inches  in  length,  20  in  breadth,  and  is 
at  one  end  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  depth,  whilst  at  the  other  it  is 
sloped  off  to  about  4  inches  only.  On  the  deeper  end  of  the  cradle 
stands  a  hopper  or  riddle-box,  20  inches  square,  with  sides  from  4  to 
6  inches  high.  The  bottom  of  the  riddle  is  of  sheet-iron,  perforated 
with  holes  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  box  itself  is  so  constructed 
that  it  can  be  either  slipped  into  its  place  or  lifted  off  without  difficulty. 
Under  the  riddle  is  an  apron  of  wood  or  doth,  attached  to  the  sides 
of  the  cradle  and  sloping  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  arrangement. 
Across  the  bottom  of  the  cradle-box  are  nailed  two  wooden  bars,  each 
about  an  inch  square,  known  as  riffle-bars,  one  near  the  riddle  and  the 
other  at  the  shallow  end. 

The  dirt  to  be  washed  is  shovelled  into  the  hopper,  and  the  cradler 
sits  beside  his  machine ;  with  one  hand  he  pours  water,  dipped  with  a 
ladle  from  a  pool  at  his  side,  upon  the  dirt,  and  with  the  other  he 
imparts  to  it  a  rocking  motion.     By  means  of  the  water,  aided  by  the 
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rocking,  the  dirt  is  disintegrated  and  carried  through  the  riddle,  falling 
on  the  apron,  hy  which  it  is  carried  to  the  head  of  the  box,  whence,  as 
the  bottom  has  an  inclination  towards  the  shallow  end,  it  runs  downwards 
and  escapes,  leaving  the  gold,  black  sand,  and  heavier  particles  of  gravel 
behind  the  riffle-bars. 

The  pay-dirt  contains  many  large  stones ;  and  such  as  give  a  too  con- 
siderable shock  to  the  cradle,  by  rolling  from  side  to  side,  are  picked  out 
by  hand,  and,  after  being  examined  to  see  that  no  particles  of  gold  are 
adhering  to  them,  are  thrown  away.  All  the  smaller  ones  are  allowed  to 
remain  until  a  hopperful  has  been  washed,  so  that  nothing  but  clean  stones 
remain,  and  then  the  cradler,  rising  from  his  seat,  removes  his  hopper, 
and,  with  a  jerk,  throws  out  its  contents. .  The  whole  process  of  washing 
with  this  arrangement  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  manipulations  de- 
scribed. The  hopper  is  about  one-third  filled  with  pay-dirt^  and  water 
is  poured  in  from  a  ladle  held  in  one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other  the 
cradle  is  rocked.  The  cleaning-up  is  done  by  removing  the  hopper,  taking 
out  the  apron,  scraping  all  the  dirt  from  the  bottom  of  the  cradle  with 
an  iron  spoon,  putting  it  into  a  pan,  and  washing  off  the  impurities  as 
already  described.  Mercury  is  sometimes,  but  not  generally,  used  in  the 
cradle. 

ToH. — ^The  tom  was  formerly  much  used  by  Calif omian  miners,  but 
is  now  seldom  employed,  having  become  generally  superseded  by  the 
sluice.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  trough  about  12  feet  in  length,  18  inches 
in  width  at  its  upper  end,  and  gradually  widening  to  30  inches  at  the 
lower.  Its  sides  are  8  or  9  inches  high,  and  at  the  lower  end  its  bottom 
is  of  sheet-iron  perforated  with  holes  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  This 
sheet-iron  is  turned  up,  so  that  the  water  cannot  flow  over  it,  but  passes 
down  through  the  perforated  riddle  into  a  riffle-box  furnished  with  trans- 
verse bars. 

The  tom  itself  is  arranged  at  a  considerable  angle,  and  a  stream  of 
water  is  admitted  at  the  higher  end.  The  pay-dirt  is  thrown  in  at  the 
head  and  kept  constantly  stirred  with  a  shovel,  care  being  taken  to  throw 
back  to  the  upper  part  of  the  trough  such  pieces  of  clay  as  are  not  suffi- 
ciently disintegrated. 

The  tom  can  be  most  advantageously  employed  where  the  amount  of 
stuff  to  be  washed  is  not  large  and  the  gold  is  coarse.  The  riffle-box  is 
charged  with  mercury,  and,  as  its  contents  are  constantly  kept  in  motion 
by  the  falling  into  it  of  the  water  from  the  riddle  above,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  gold  is  caught,  although  there  is  always  a  notable  loss 
of  the  finer  particles. 

Slxhob. — ^The  sluice  is  now  the  great  washing  apparatus  of  California, 
and  washes  nearly  all  the  pay-dirt  and  produces  tiie  greater  portion  of 
the  placer  gold  of  that  country.  It  is  generally  a  long  wooden  trough, 
through  which  a  stream  of  water  constantly  flows,  and  into  which  the 
auriferous  material  is  shovelled*  Its  length  is  always  several  hundred 
feet,  and  sluices  more  than  a  thousand  feet  are  not  unfrequently  employed. 
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The  T^idth  is  often  about  18  incheSy  but  is  sometimes  as  much,  as  6  feei 
It  is  made  of  sawn  pine-planks,  1^  inch  thick,  in  sections  or  boxes,  from 
12  to  14  feet  in  length,  the  bottom  plank  being  often  sawn  4  inches  wider 
at  one  end  than  at  the  other.  By  this  means  the  narrow  end  of  one  box 
is  made  to  fit  into  the  broad  end  of  the  next,  so  that  the  sluice  is  composed 
of  a  long  succession  of  boxes  fitting  one  another  by  spigot  and  faucet 
joints,  but  not  otherwise  fastened.  These  boxes  stand  on  trestles,  and 
have  a  slope  or  ^  grade '^  varying  from  8  to  18  inches  in  12  feet.  The 
amount  of  inclination  given  to  them  is  necessarily  varied  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  the  stuff  to  be  washed.  The  dirt  often  contains  nume- 
rous large  stones  and  boulders,  all  of  which  must  be  carried  off  through 
the  sluice  by  the  action  of  the  water  rushing  down  its  channel.  Some- 
times a  grating  or  ^'grizzly"  is  used  to  keep  back  the  stones,  which 
are  removed  at  intervals  by  men  with  four-pronged  steel  forks.  When 
much  clay  is  present  the  sluice  should  have  a  considerable  grade,  aud  as 
a  rapid  current  is  more  liable  to  carry  off  fine  particles  of  gold  than  a 
slower  one,  the  length  of  the  arrangement  should  be  proportionately 
extended.  Economy  and  facility  of  working  require  that  the  sluice  should 
not  be  much  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  inclination  is  there- 
fore, to  a  certain  extent,  modified  in  order  to  conform  to  local  circum- 
stances. Sometimes  the  upper  portion  of  a  sluice  has  a  steep  grade  for 
the  purpose  of  more  readily  disintegrating  the  dirt,  whilst  the  lower  end 
has  a  less  inclination  given  to  it  with  the  view  of  more  effectually  collect- 
ing the  gold.  The  clay  of  ordinary  pay-dirt  is  completely  disintegrated 
in  the  first  200  feet  of  a  sluice  with  a  low  grade,  and  its  prolongation 
beyond  that  point  is  only  of  use  for  collecting  the  liberated  gold.  In 
certain  cases,  however,  the  clay  met  with  is  so  exceedingly  tenacious  that 
it  will  roll  in  large  balls  through  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  a  steep  grade  sluice 
with  a  large  head  of  water  and  be  scarcely  diminished  in  size. 

The  bottom  of  the  sluice  is  provided  with  riffle-bars  for  the  purpose 
of  retaining  the  gold,  which  would  readily  pass  off  from  the  surface 
of  the  boards,  and  these  would  be  rapidly  worn  out,  unless  thus  pro- 
tected. Most  commonly  the  false  bottom  is  composed  of  longitudinal 
riffle-bars,  from  2  to  4  inches  in  thickness,  from  3  to  4  inches  wide,  and 
about  5  feet  6  inches  in  length.  Two  sets  of  bars  are  fitted  into  each 
box,  and  are  wedged  in,  from  1  to  2  inches  apart,  with  a  transverse  bar 
of  the  same  width  and  thickness,  placed  between  each  set  of  riffles. 
The  bottom  of  the  sluice  is  therefore  divided  into  parallelograms  about 
5  feet  6  inches  in  length,  from  1  to  2  inches  wide,  and  from  2  to  4 
inches  in  depth.  In  these  spaces  the  gold,  amalgam,  and  quicksilver  are 
retained 

Instead  of  riffle-bars  sawn  longitudinally  with  the  grain  of  the  wood, 
"block-riffles,''  cut  across  the  tree  and  striding  in  the  sluice  with  the 
grain  upwards,  are  often  employed.  These  are  found  to  be  much  more 
durable  than  those  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  require  a  different  arrange- 
ment in  the  boxes.     In  some  sluices,  and  particularly  those  employed 
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for  hydraulic  mining,  the  block-riffles  are  placed  tnuisversely  in  the  box^ 
and  kept  at  a  distance  of  abont  2  inches  apart  by  strips  of  wood  inter- 
posed  between  them  at  the  bottom,  bat  of  less  depth  than  the  blocks 
themselves. 

In  small  sluices  the  riffles  are  sometimes  placed  in  zigzag  order  on  the 
bottom  of  the  boxes,  but  not  touching  the  side  at  one  of  their  extremi- 
ties. These  are  set  at  an  angle  of  45^  with  the  axis  of  the  sluice, 
and  just  below  the  open  space  left  between  the  first  riffle  and  the  aide  of 
the  box,  another  bar  starts  at  right  angles  to  the  firsts  and  an  open  space 
is  again  left  at  the  lower  end  of  this  bar.  This  is  continued  down 
to  within  a  short  distance  from  the  end  of  the  sluice,  where  ordinary 
riffle-bars  are  inserted.  In  sluices  thus  constructed,  much  of  the  water 
and  lighi  mud  flows  directly  over  the  riffle-bars,  whilst  the  heavier 
materials,  falling  to  the  bottom,  assume  a  zigzag  course.  A  vessel 
containing  mercury  placed  near  the  head  of  the  sluice  allows  it  to  fall 
drop  by  drop  into  the  trough,  and  this,  following  the  course  of  the 
riffle-bars,  overtakes  the  gold,  and  amalgamates  with  it.  These  zigzag 
riffles  are  retained  in  their  places  by  being  nailed  to  the  bottom  of 
the  box. 

The  height  of  the  sides  of  sluice^boxes  varies  from  9  inches  to  2  feet, 
and  the  stream  of  water  employed  has  never  a  less  depth  than  2  inches 
over  the  bottom.  In  most  instances  the  sluice  extends  throughout  the 
length  of  the  claim  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  the  auriferous  dirt  is 
thrown  in  with  shovels,  which  requires  from  four  to  twenty  men  con- 
stantly at  work. 

In  nearly  all  sluices  mercury  that  has  been  before  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  which  is  considered  better  for  gold-catching  than  that  fresh  from 
the  flask,  is  put  in  above  the  riffle-bars,  at  various  places  along  the  boxes. 
Oil  and  grease  tend  to  prevent  amalgamation,  and  must  be  carefully 
avoided. 

The  usual  method  of  arresting  very  fine  gold  is  to  cover  the  surface 
of  a  copper  plate  with  quicksilver,  and  to  allow  the  dirt  and  water  to 
flow  slowly  over  it,  with  a  depth  of  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
The  amalgamation  of  a  copper  plate  is  effected  by  adding  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  acid  to  water,  covering  a  little  mercury  in  the  bottom  of  a  saucer, 
and  then  rubbing  the  liquid  with  a  rag  over  the  surface  of  the  metaL 
Decomposition  of  nitrate  of  mercury  quickly  covers  the  surface  of  the 
copper  with  a  bright  coating,  to  which  metallic  mercury  readily  ad- 
herea 

A  plate  which  has  been  once  thus  amalgamated  does  not  again  require 
similar  treatment,  but  a  little  additional  quicksilver  must  from  time  to 
time  be  sprinkled  upon  it,  as  the  gold  gradually  collects  and  forms  a 
solid  amalgam.  The  plate  employed,  which  is  often  about  3  feet  wide, 
and  6  feet  in  length,  is  set  nearly  level  In  very  large  sluices  the  stream 
is  so  divided  as  to  flow  over  several  distinct  plates,  in  order  to  secure  a 
slow  and  shallow  current.     It  is  evident  that  with  a  rapid  current^  or 
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with  deep  water,  particles  of  light  gold  would  pass  off  without  coming  in 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  amalgamated  plate. 

When  the  surface  of  a  plate  has  become  covered  by  auriferous  amalgam 
it  is  supposed  to  act  more  efficiently  than  a  new  one,  and  at  the  time  of 
cleaning  up  it  is  sometimes  coated  with  a  hard  brittle  mass  to  a  thickness 
of  \  inch.  To  remove  this  the  plate  is  warmed  until  the  hand  cannot 
long  remain  in  contact  with  it,  by  which  treatment  the  amalgam  becomes 
softened,  and  is  then  readily  scraped  off  The  plate,  after  being  sprinkled 
with  mercury,  is  again  ready  for  use.  The  mixture  of  mud  and  water  is 
admitted  to  the  copper  plate  through  a  riddle  made  by  piercing  a  thin 
iron  plate  with  holes  about  ^  inch  in  diameter.  This  is  often  placed 
above  the  copper  plate,  and  prevents  its  surface  from  being  swept  by  the 
gravel  and  coarser  materials  which  pass  along  it. 

Shortly  after  the  water  and  dirt  have  begun  to  pass  through  the 
sluice  all  the  spaces  between  the  different  riffle-bars  become  filled  with 
sand  and  gravel,  which  is,  however,  in  a  constant  state  of  agitation.  The 
coarser  grains  are  arrested  near  the  head  of  the  sluice,  while  the  finer 
particles  are  carried  to  more  considerable  distances.  In  sluices  where 
the  dirt  operated  on  contains  much  coarse  gold,  the  mercury  is  often 
introduced  from  40  to  60  yards  below  the  head,  as  the  coarse  metal,  by 
virtue  of  its  greater  density,  becomes  readily  separated  from  the  earthy 
materials  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

The  separation  of  the  gold,  amalgam,  and  mercury  from  the  sand  and 
gravel  in  the  bottom  of  the  sluice  is  called ''  cleaning  up,"  and  the  period 
which  elapses  between  one  deaning-up  and  the  following  is  called  a 
''  run."  A  run  ordinarily  extends  over  eight  or  ten  days,  but  in  most 
instances  the  work  is  only  carried  on  during  daylight,  although  in  some 
cases  it  is  continued  day  and  night.  When  the  period  fixed  on  for  clean- 
ing up  arrives  the  throwing-in  of  dirt  ceases,  and  the  water  is  allowed  to 
run  until  it  becomes  perfectly  free  from  turbidity.  Five  or  six  sets  of 
riffle-bars  at  the  head  of  the  sluice  are  now  taken  out^  and  the  dirt,  which 
has  accumulated  between  them,  is  washed  away,  while  the  gold  and 
amalgam  are  arrested  by  the  first  of  the  remaining  set  of  riffles,  whence 
they  are  removed  by  the  aid  of  a  spoon  or  scoop,  and  placed  in  a  wash- 
ing pan.  More  riffle-bars  are  now  removed,  and  the  gold  and  amalgam 
are  again  collected.  This  is  repeated  until  all  has  been  taken  out^  and 
the  whole  of  the  gold  and  amalgam  is  transferred  to  the  iron  pan. 

The  quicksilver  and  amalgam  taken  from  the  sluice  are  put  into  a 
buckskin  or  piece  of  canvas,  and  pressed  in  such  a  way  that  the  liquid 
metal  passes  through,  while  the  amalgam  is  retained.  This  amalgam, 
from  which  the  mercury  has  been  carefully  pressed  out,  contains  about 
one-third  its  weight  of  gold.  The  amalgam  is  then  heated  to  drive  off 
the  mercury,  and  the  gold  which  remains  is  in  the  form  of  a  spongy  mass 
of  a  light  yellow  colour. 

The  removal  of  the  mercury  may  be  effected  either  in  a  close  retort  or 
in  an  open  iron  pan.     In  the  first  case  the  quicksilver  is  recovered  for 
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subsequent  use,  whilst  in  the  second,  it  is  volatilized  and  lost.  The  pan 
is,  however,  often  employed  by  placer  miners. 

Large  sluices  are  sometimes  paved  with  stones,  which  make  a  more 
durable  bottom  than  wood,  and  one  that  catches  fine  gold  almost  as 
effectually.  On  the  other  hand,  cleaning  up  is  more  difficult,  as  is  like- 
wise the  re-laying  of  the  bottom  afterwards.  The  stones  used  are  water- 
worn  pebbles,  of  a  somewhat  flattened  f orm,  of  which  the  greatest  diameter 
is  from  6  to  8  inches. 

The  ordinary  sluice,  as  already  described,  mainly  consists  of  a  series 
of  wooden  boxes,  but,  in  some  cases,  these  are  dispensed  with,  and  the 
arrangement  is  then  called  a  'Aground-sluice."  This  contrivance  is  employed 
for  washing  dirt  in  localities  where  water  is  only  abundant  for  a  few 
weeks  after  heavy  rains,  and  where,  consequently,  it  would  not  pay  to 
erect  wooden  sluices. 

To  prepare  a  ground-sluice  a  stream  is  first  directed  through  a  small 
channel,  which  the  miners,  aided  by  the  current,  endeavour  constantly  to 
enlarge,  and  when  it  has  become  sufficiently  deep  they  detach,  by  means 
of  crow-bars,  the  high  banks,  so  that  the  pay-dirt  falls  into  the  ditch, 
where  it  becomes  rapidly  disintegrated.  A  large  pebble  should  be  intro- 
duced at  intervals  into  the  bed  of  the  sluice,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting 
the  gold,  since,  if  the  bottom  were  smooth,  and  without  irregularities,  the 
precious  metal  would  be  carried  away  by  the  currentw  Ko  mercury  is 
employed  in  the  ground  sluice,  but  the  concentrated  dirt  collected  is  finally 
cleaned  up  in  a  wooden  sluice,  or  tom. 

Htdraulio  Minino. — Hydraulic  mining  is  resorted  to  only  in  situa^ 
tions  where  the  pay-dirt  is  of  considerable  thickness  and  where  water  is 
abundant.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  highest  branch  of  placer  mining, 
since  by  it  a  larger  amount  of  dirt  is  washed  in  a  given  time,  and  at  a 
less  expense,  n  by  any  other  process.  Hydraulic  claims  are  neces> 
sarily  situated  in  lIVj  districts,  as  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  be  provided 
with  a  column  of  water  of  considerable  height,  but  also  to  find  in  the 
valleys  below  the  sluices  a  receptacle  for  the  enormous  amount  of  debris 
resulting  from  the  operation.^  Whatever  may  be  the  depth  of  the  auri- 
ferous deposit,  the  whole  of  it  buould,  if  possible,  be  removed  to  the 
bed-rock.  This  is  effected  by  the  action  of  water  issuing  at  a  high 
pressure  from  met<allic  nozzles,  and  directed  against  the  more  or  less 
indurated  alluviums  operated  on.  This  disintegration  of  the  auriferous 
material  goes  on  simultaneously  with  the  washing  of  the  resulting  gravel, 
and  is  effected  by  the  same  supply  of  water. 

In  California,  the  water  employed  in  hydraulic  claims  is  generaUj 
purchased  from  one  of  the  large  public  companies  formed  for  supplying 
the  gold  diggings  with  this  essential  requirement  of  the  miner.     Its  cost 

^  So  much  of  the  low-lying  land  in  some  parts  of  Oalifomia  has  been  buried  under 
sands  and  gravels  from  hydraulic  mines,  that  the  legislature  of  the  State  has  recently 
interfered,  on  behalf  of  the  agricultural  interest,  in  such  a  way  as  to  considerably  restrict 
this  branch  of  mining  industry. 
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is  from  10  a  to  20  c.  per  miner's  inch  per  working  day,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  each  mining  claim,  worked  on  a  tolerably  extensive  scale, 
may  be  taken  at  about  300  miner's  inches.  A  miner's  inch  is  the 
quantity  of  water  which  will  flow  during  ten  hpurs  through  an  aperture 
1  inch  square,  under  a  mean  head  of  6  inches ;  and  300  miner's  inches 
are  equal  to  284,210  cubic  feet,  or  about  1,772,000  imperial  gaUons. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  from  3,000  to  3,500  cubic  yards  of  gravel 
and  soft  conglomerate  may  be  removed  and  washed  daily  by  this  expen- 
diture of  water. 

The  installation  of  a  hydraulic  washing  is  commenced  by  bringing  in 
a  stream,  by  means  of  a  **  flume  "  or  aqueduct,  to  the  head  of  the  mining 
ground  at  a  height  which  may  be  from  150  to  400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  bed-rock,  where  it  is  conducted  through  a  large  wooden  tank,  into 
which  it  constantly  flowa  This  is  provided  with  a  suitable  valve,  and 
from  it  the  water  is  most  commonly  conveyed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
claim  through  wrought-iron  pipes.  When  a  great  head  of  water  is 
employed  the  lower  pipes,  which  have  to  withstand  a  very  great  pressure, 
are  made  of  double-ri vetted  boiler-plates,  and  in  connection  with  these  are 
the  several  discharge  nozzles.  Gome  of  these  are  as  much  as  5  inches  in 
diameter,  mounted  on  ball  and  socket  joints^  so  balanced  as  to  be  readily 
turned  in  any  direction,  either  by  a  lever  or  by  racks  and  worm  pinions. 
The  amount  of  manual  labour  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  operations 
of  a  hydraulic  claim,  is  exceedingly  smdl  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
work  done,  since,  in  addition  to  the  men  engaged  in  directing  the  various 
nozzles,  only  one  person  is  usually  employed  in  attending  to  the  sluice, 
so  as  to  remove  obstructions,  and  prevent  its  becoming  choked  by  the 
dirt  and  boulders  washed  from  the  face  of  the  slope.  In  order  to  render 
evident  the  enormous  advantages  possessed  by  this  over  every  other  sys- 
tem of  placer  mining,  it  may  be  stated  it  has  been  estim'^  ^  chat,  taking  a 
miner's  wage  at  $4  per  day,  the  cost  of  treating  a  cuLie'  yard  of  gravel  by 
the  various  processes  which  have  been  described  will  be  approximately 
as  follows : — 


By  the  pan        .     ^ . 

.  12000 

„    „  oradle     . 

.      6-00 

„    „  long  torn 

1-00 

1,    ff  slnioe 

O'SS 

„    „  hydnndiG  prootm 

0*06 

The  quantity  of  dirt,  however,  that  can  be  washed  by  a  hydraulic  jet 
in  a  given  time,  depends  on  various  circumstances,  such  as  the  supply  of 
water,  the  height  of  the  column,  the  tenacity  of  the  material,  and  the 
amount  of  moisture  it  may  happen  to  contain.  More  work  can  usually  be 
done  in  winter  than  in  summer,  since,  from  the  greater  dampness  of  the 
stuff  during  that  season,  it  becomes  more  easily  dbintegrated.  In  some 
hydraulic  claims,  in  which  the  pay-dirt  is  cemented  into  a  kind  of  con- 
glomerate, blasting  is  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  facilitating  its  removal  by 
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Ibe  action  of  water.  For  this  purpose  a  tunnel  is  driven  along  the  npper 
surface  of  the  bed-rock  into  the  hill,  which  ma;  be  150  feet  in  height, 
and  a  number  of  kegs  of  powder  (frequently  above  a  hundred)  are  intro- 
duced. The  tunnel  is  now  le-filled  with  earth,  and  the  powder  is 
exploded  by  the  use  of  a  properly-^nanged  slow-burning  fuse.  The 
explosion,  which  often  makes  comparatively  little  noise,  loosens  and 
shatters  thousands  of  cubic  yards  of  the  surrounding  hill,  and  materially 
facilitates  its  subeeqaent  removal  by  the  water  thrown  against  it  through 
the  nozzles. 

In  hydraulic  claims,  generally,  all  the  alluvium  is  removed  to  the  hedr 
rock,  but  in  some  cases  working  has  to  be  suspended  long  before  this 
point  is  reached,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  conformation  of  the 
country  not  allowing  of  an  outlet  for  the  water  at  that  depth.    The 
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cheapness  and  expedition  of  this  process  admit  of  very  poor  alluviums 
being  treated  with  advantage  ;  and  in  some  exceptional  cases,  cUims  in 
which  the  dirt  afforded  gold  to  the  value  of  only  3  c  per  ton  of  15  cubic 
feet  (2jd.  per  cubic  }'ard),  have  been  worked  with  satisfactory  results. 

The  accompanying  woodcut  (fig.  221),  from  a  photograph  of  the  Palm 
claim,  Timbuctoo,  Yuba  county,  California  (1865),  will  afford  a  good 
idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  an  ext«nsive  hydraulic  washing. 

In  many  claims  a  larger  amount  of  water  is  required  for  piping  down 
the  bank  than  for  washing  the  dirt  removed,  and  in  such  cases  the  sluice 
cannot  be  kept  properly  supplied  without  the  aid  of  gunpowder. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  water  interests  in 
the  United  States  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  statistics : — 
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Total  length  of  ditch  lines  .  .  10,788  miles. 

Total  length  of  ditches  proper    .        .        .        10,183     ,| 
Total  length  of  flumes        ....  450     „ 

Total  length  of  pipes  ....  150     „ 

Maximum  capacity  of  ditch  lines,  gallons  per )  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
24  hours      .        .        .  I"  { 7,660,000.000 

Total  cost  of  plant,  including  reservoirs,  Ac,  J 

and  excluding  cost  of  water  right        .      \  •^^"^<>»*'*A  lie. 


Extraction  of  Gold  from  Auriferous  Veinstone. 

The  methods  employed  for  the  extraction  of  gold  quartz  from  the 
mines  differ  in  no  respect  from  ordinary  mining  operations  applied  to  the 
systematic  working  of  mineral  veins.  After  the  quartz  has  been  obtained 
by  the  operations  of  mining,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  reduced  to 
a  state  of  fine  division  before  the  separation  of  the  gold  it  contains  can  be 
effected.  Various  contrivances  are  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  one 
of  the  simplest  and  most  primitive  is  the  arrastra. 

Arrastra. — This  apparatus,  as  constructed  for  the  treatment  of  auri- 
ferous ores,  is  essentially  similar  to  that  used  in  Mexico.  (See  fig.  204, 
p.  685.) 

The  charge  of  such  an  arrastra  is  about  4  cwts.  of  quartz^  previously 
broken  to  the  size  of  beans,  and  requires  to  be  ground  during  from  four  to 
five  hours,  to  reduce  it  to  a  sufficiently  fine  state  of  division.  Water  is 
now  added  and  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  ground  ore,  care  being 
taken  that  the  resulting  mud  be  not  too  liquid.  When  the  paste  has 
assumed  the  proper  consistency,  that  of  thick  cream,  mercury  is  scattered 
over  its  surface,  by  squeezing  it  through  a  piece  of  canvas,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  2  ounces  to  every  ounce  of  gold  supposed  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  quartz.  The  grinding  is  now  continued  for  a  further  period 
of  two  hours,  by  which  the  mercury  becomes  divided  into  minute  globules, 
which  are  disseminated  throughout  the  mass,  and  effect  the  amalgamation 
of  the  gold.  When  the  operation  is  supposed  to  be  complete,  more  water 
is  let  in  on  the  surface  of  the  paste,  and  the  muUers  again  set  slowly  in 
motion.  By  this  treatment  the  lighter  earthy  particles  become  suspended 
in  water,  while  the  heavier  amalgam  gradually  collects  at  the  bottom. 
This  result  is  supposed  to  have  been  attained  at  the  end  of  about  half 
an  hour,  when  the  mud  is  run  off,  leaving  the  gold  amalgam  and  mercury 
at  the  bottom.  Another  charge  is  now  introduced,  and  the  process  is 
repeated  as  before. 

The  run  with  a  rude  arrastra  of  this  description  generally  extends  over 
a  week,  but  sometimes  over  a  considerably  longer  period.  For  the  purpose 
of  cleaning  up,  the  stones  of  the  bed  require  to  be  taken  up,  in  order  to 
collect  the  amalgam  which  settles  between  them,  and  the  whole  of  the 
mud  must  be  removed  and  carefully  washed 

The  amount  of  work  performed  by  this  machine  is  small  in  comparison 
with  the  power  expended ;  but  the  proportion  of  gold  extracted  is  generally 
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larger  than  is  obtained  with  more  expeditious  and  more  complicated 
apparatus.  The  arrastra  is,  therefore,  not  unfrequentlj  employed  as  a 
means  of  making  a  practical  trial  of  the  value  of  gold  quartz,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  erect  expensive  machinery  for  its  treatment  on  a  large  scale. 
In  California  this  extremely  primitive  contrivance  for  working  auriferous 
quartz  has  now  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Those,  however,  who 
travelled  through  that  country  about  the  year  1854  will  remember 
frequently  falling  in  with  families  of  Mexicans,  who,  in  some  secluded 
valley,  with  a  couple  of  wretched  mules  harnessed  to  a  rude  arrastra, 
managed  to  pick  up  a  scanty  living  from  the  outcrop  of  some  quartz 
vein. 

Cbushino-Rolls. — Many  years  since,  crushing-miUs  were  introduced 
at  the  Pestarena  Mines  in  the  North  of  Italy  for  the  reduction  of  auri- 
ferous ore  to  a  fine  state  for  amalgamation,  and  these  still  afford  satis- 
factory results.  Latterly  crushing-roUa  have  been  applied  by  Krom  of 
New  York  to  a  similar  purpose.  The  shells  are  of  steel  about  2f  inches 
thick,  from  26  to  30  inches  diameter,  and  from  15  to  16  inches  in  length 
on  the  face.  The  pillow-blocks  of  one  of  the  rolls  are  firmly  bolted  to  a 
bed-plate,  while  the  bearings  of  the  other  are  on  the  end  of  a  swinging 
arm  which  can  be  brought  near  to  or  more  distant  from  the  face  of  the  fixed 
roll.  Each' roll  is  driven  by  an  independent  belt  at  a  speed  of  from  eighty 
to  one  hundred  revolutions  per  minute.  The  rolls  are  ''housed,"  or 
covered  in,  and  an  exhauster  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing 
the  dust  as  soon  as  produced. 

By  means  of  a  stone-breaker,  a  coarse-  and  a  fine-sand  crushing-mill, 
quartz  is  reduced  sufficiently  fine  either  for  pan  or  plate  amalgamation. 

One  pair  of  steel  rolls  at  the  Bertrand  Mill,  Nevada,  is  stated  to  have 
reduced  20,000  tons  of  quartz  to  a  sufficiently  fine  state  for  milling. 

PuLVERiZKRs. — Of  late  yean  numerous  attempts  have  been  made  both 
in  Europe  and  in  America  to  substitute  pulverizers  for  the  stamping-miU, 
but  all  such  attempts  have  ended  in  practical  failure.  The  drawbacks 
usually  attendant  on  this  class  of  apparatus  are  an  excessively  high  speed, 
requiring  for  its  maintenance  a  largei  expenditure  of  power,  inducing  ooMj 
wear  and  tear,  or  a  slow  speed,  and  great  friction  between  the  heavy 
grinding  parts. 

Grizzlies  and  Stonb-Brkaksrs. — ^The  quartz  as  it  comes  from  the 
mine,  large  and  small  pieces  together,  is  usuiJly  tipped  upon  a  grizzly  or 
screen  inclined  at  an  angle  of  42^  the  bars  of  which  are  set  2^  inches 
from  each  other.  The  small  stuff,  which  passes  through  the  openings  be* 
tween  the  bars,  falls  into  the  hopper  of  the  stamps,  while  the  coarser 
lumps  are  reduced  to  sizes  from  and  below  1^  inch  cube,  and  also  falls  into 
the  same  receptacle.  The  dimensions  of  a  grizzly  will  vary  with  the  size 
of  the  stone-breaker  and  weight  of  quartz  to  be  Seated  per  hour.  When 
the  jaw  of  the  stone-breaker  measures  15  inches  by  9,  the  grizzly  may 
be  4^  feet  wide  and  12  feet  long,  formed  of  twenty-four  bars  of  wrought- 
iron  1  inch  thick  and  2  inches  deep. 
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Stamping- Mill. — Probably  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  quartz  crushed 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  its  gold  is  pulverized  in  the  stamping-mill. 
In  fact^  this  may  bo  said  to  be  the  only  machine  extensively  employed 
for  the  reduction  of  auriferous  veinstone.  It  essentially  consists  of  a 
series  of  heavy  pestles  enclosed  in  a  rectangular  mortar,  each  of  which  is 
successively  lifted  by  means  of  a  cam,  and  then  allowed  to  fall  with  its 
full  weight  on  the  ore  operated  upon.  A  constant  supply  of  mineral  is 
kept  up  in  the  mortar,  while  that  which  has  become  sufficiently  reduced 
in  size  is  gradually  removed,  by  suspension  in  water,  through  the  apertures 
of  properly  arranged  sieves  or  screens.  In  some  cases  the  stems  or  lifters 
are  of  wood,  as  in  the  old  German  and  Cornish  stamping-mills,  but  the 
modem  machine,  figs.  222,  223  (pp.  776,  777),  is  more  frequently  em- 
ployed. The  size  of  the  apertures  in  the  screens  is  varied  in  accordance 
with  the  dimensions  of  the  particles  of  gold  in  the  rock  under  treatment; 
but  it  is  evident  that  with  very  small  apertures  the  amount  of  rock 
crushed,  all  other  conditions  being  equal,  will  be  less  than  when  a  coarser 
grating  is  employed.  Screens  are  commonly  made  of  thin  sheet-iron,  in 
which  are  punched,  at  regular  intervals,  holes  of  the  diameter  of  a  large 
sewing  needle.  The  auriferous  material  having  become  reduced  to  the 
state  of  finely-divided  sand,  it  becomes  necessary  to  find  means  for  the 
concentration  and  separation  of  the  released  gold.  This  may  be  effected 
either  with  or  without  mercury. 

The  depth  of  the  surfaces  of  the  dies  below  the  bottom  of  the  screens 
is  a  point  upon  which  there  is  among  mill  men  much  diversity  of  opinion. 
The  practice  in  America  and  Australia  is  to  let  the  top  of  the  dies  stand 
from  1  to  3  inches  below  the  bottom  of  the  screen.  At  St.  John  d'el 
Rey,  where  the  gold,  in  an  extremely  fine  state  of  division,  is  associated 
with  iron  pyrites,  "  deep  stamping "  is  alleged  to  give  more  favourable 
results  than  shallow  stamping.  At  that  mine  the  surface  of  the  dies 
is  about  15  inches  below  the  bottom  of  the  screen.  The  weight  of  the 
modem  round  stamp  head  varies  from  500  to  900  lbs.  In  dry  cmshing- 
mills  the  drop  of  a  head  850  Iba  weight  is  from  7  to  8  inches.  In  wet 
crushing-mills  the  length  of  drop  is  perhaps  rather  less,  from  5  to  7  inches, 
especially  when  the  rock  is  soft  and  the  gold  fine.  The  number  of  drops 
per  minute  ranges  from  80  to  110,  the  average  for  an  ordinary  mill  being 
about  90.  When  the  die  is  new  its  face  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
top  of  the  discharge  opening.  Amalgamation  in  California  is  now  gene- 
rally effected,  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  mortar,  by  means  of  amalga- 
mated copper  or  electro-silvered  plates  against  and  over  which  the  pulp 
either  dashes  or  flows.  By  mortar  and  plate  amalgamation  from  50  to  80 
per  cent  of  the  free  gold  in  the  pulp  is  obtained.  ''  Low-feeding,"  that  is, 
supplying  a  small  quantity  of  rock  to  the  battery  as  often  as  required,  is 
carefully  observed  in  all  well-ordered  mills,  as  the  blow  of  the  stamper  is 
held  to  be  more  effective  on  a  thin  than  on  a  thick  stratum  of  stone. 
Some  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  among  mill  men  as  to  the  order  in 
which  the  several  heads  should  be  lifted  and  dropped  in  the  mortar-boz. 
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as  well  as  regarding  the  number  of  heads  contained  in  each  box.  In 
America  the  number  is  invariably  five.  In  Australia  also  five  heads  are 
generally  grouped  together,  except  in  the  more  recent  pneumatic  stamps, 
which  have  only  a  single  head.  Five  heads  are  constructively  very  con- 
venient, and  this  is  the  number  generally  contained  in  each  mortar-box ; 
the  order  in  which  the  stampers  are  respectively  lifted  and  dropped  in 
various  five-stamp  batteries  is  given  below : — 

CaUfomia.  .        .        •      j?^    6    2    4 

Colorado 14    2    5    3 

Atutralia 8    4    2    15 

Automatic  feeders  are  now  frequently  employed  in  America  for 
delivering  the  quartz  to  the  mortar-boxes.  One  feeder  is  attached  to 
each  box,  and  placed  immediately  behind  it. 

Amalgamation  in  Battery. — When  mercury  is  used  in  the  batteries 
they  are  often  furnished  with  amalgamated  copper  plates  of  about  5  inches 
in  width  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  battery-box  or  mortar.  One 
of  these  is  placed  on  the  feed  side,  and  the  other  on  the  side  of  the 
discharge,  the  former  being  protected  by  the  iron  lining  of  the  feed- 
hopper,  and  each  having  an  inclination  of  about  forty-five  degrees^ 
When  these  are  not  employed,  the  auriferous  amalgam  accumulates  in 
the  spaces  between  the  dies,  as  well  as  between  the  dies  and  the  sides 
of  the  box.  The  quartz,  previously  broken  to  a  convenient  size,  is 
supplied  by  the  feed  aperture.  A  small  stream  of  water  flows  into  the 
battery-box  through  a  gas-pipe,  and  a  little  mercury  is  sprinkled  into 
it,  by  tbe  feeder,  at  intervals  of  about  an  hour,  and  in  quantities  varying 
with  the  estimated  richness  of  the  rock  which  is  being  worked.  For  its 
collection  in  the  battery  an  ounce  of  gold  requires  about  an  ounce  of 
mercury,  but  when  the  gold  is  in  a  finely  divided  state  the  addition  of 
a  small  excess  of  mercury  is  advantageous.  The  proper  proportion  is, 
however,  readily  arrived  at  by  closely  watching  the  discharge.  When 
any  particles  which  pass  through  the  screens  are  observed  to  be  dry  and 
brittle  more  mercury  must  be  added.  If,  on  the  contrary,  soft  and 
pasty  globules  of  mercury  pass  ofi^  the  supply  of  that  metal  requires  to 
be  diminished  The  amalgamation  of  gold  is  satisfactorily  effected  when 
the  proportion  has  been  properly  adjusted,  excepting  in  the  case  where 
the  gold  is  coated  by  minerals  which  interfere  with  its  combination  with 
mercury.  When  the  rock  contains  coarse  gold,  and  a  proper  supply  of 
mercury  has  been  introduced,  from  60  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  precious 
metal  is  caught  in  the  battery.  When,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the 
gold  obtained  is  in  a  very  finely  divided  state,  and  is  associated  with  silver 
ores  or  other  sulphides,  the  results  are  less  satisfactory.  In  some  instances, 
when  such  ores  are  under  treatment,  the  alloy  obtained,  after  the  removal 
of  mercury  by  distillation,  only  yields  about  one-third  of  its  weight  of 
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gold,  while  the  amalgam  is  spongy  and  of  a  dark  colour,  consisting  of  an 
aggregation  of  minutely  divided  particles.  Amalgam  of  this  description  is 
light,  and  ccmsequently  difficult  to  collect,  whether  by  riffies,  amalgamated 
copper  plates,  blankets,  or  by  any  of  the  other  appliances  employed 
for  the  purpose.  When,  therefore,  the  rock  operated  on  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  yield  an  amalgam  of  this  description,  amalgamation  in  the 
battery  is  not  to  be  recommended,  since  this  spongy  product,  being  liable 
to  float  off,  in  spite  of  all  the  precautions  ta^en  to  arrest  its  progress, 
is  even  more  difficult  to  catch  than  finely  divided  gold.  For  the 
purpose  of  collecting  the  particles  of  gold  and  amalgam  which  escape 
through  the  screens,  various  contrivances  are  resorted  to.  As,  however, 
these  differ  but  little,  whether  mercury  be  added  in  the  batter3'-box  or 
otherwise,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  describe  some  of  the  more  important. 

Blankbts. — ^At  Grass  Valley,  one  of  the  most  important  quartz-mining 
centres  of  California,  a  large  proportion  of  the  gold  has  been  obtained 
from  mills,  in  connection  with  which  blankets  have  been  employed. 
In  such  mills  the  sand  and  water,  escaping  through  the  screens,  are 
conducted  over  the  surface  of  blankets  forming  the  lining  of  shallow 
sluices,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  from  three  to  four  degrees  with  the 
horizon.  Beyond  the  blankets  are  amalgamated  copper  plates,  which  are 
again  followed  by  some  contrivance  for  collecting  the  auriferous  mate- 
rials which  have  not  been  arrested  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  appa- 
ratus. Finally,  there  is  generally  a  long  tail-sluice  for  collecting  any 
auriferous  sulphides  which  would  otherwise  be  lost.  The  troughs  in 
which  the  blankets  are  placed  are  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  in 
width,  with  a  regular  longitudinal  slope,  care  being  taken  to  lay  them 
perfectly  level  in  a  transverse  direction,  so  that  an  equal  depth  of  water 
may  flow  over  every  part  of  the  bottom. 

The  blankets  used  for  this  purpose  are  generally  woven  from  long 
wool,  and  are  of  such  a  width  that  when  wetted  and  fitted  closely  to  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  trough  they  extend  about  half  an  inch  beyond  the 
latter.  In  laying  them  in  the  sluices  they  are  so  placed  as  to  overlap  one 
another  like  the  slates  on  a  roof,  in  order  that  the  water  flowing  from  the 
upper  one  may  run  directly  over  that  next  in  the  series,  without  allowing 
any  sand  to  find  its  way  between  the  bottom  of  the  sluice  and  the  covering 
of  blankets.  The  troughs  are  made  in  two  or  more  lengths,  and  are  so 
disposed  that  the  sand  and  water  flowing  from  the  first^  fall  upon  the 
second  from  a  height  of  three  or  four  inches.  This  arrangement  of  bat- 
teries and  sluices  ^  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  woodcuts,  fig& 
222,  223,  the  first  of  which  is  a  longitudinal  section,  and  the  second  a 
plan.  In  front  of  the  battery-box,  A  (fig.  222),  is  a  water-tight  trough,  B, 
of  the  same  width,  which  has  an  opening,  b,  communicating  with  the 
sluice,  C.  There  is  also  a  second  aperture,  b\  at  the  end,  which,  like  the 
firsts  can  be  closed,  either  by  a  wooden  plug  or  by  wet  blanketing.  Before 
each  battery  is  a  sluice,  C,  and  between  each  pair  is  a  third,  C  (fig.  223), 

^  Theie  an  alio  called  blaakei-tablei  and  blankei-itrakei  by  Engliah  gold-minen. 
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which  is  used  when  either  of  those  on  each  nde  of  it  is  thrown  ont  of  action 
to  remove  the  bknketa  When  in  the  ordinary  course  of  working,  the 
water  from  the  batteries,  carrying  the  crushed  ore  in  suspension,  pasaea 
through  the  troughs,  C,  and  flows  over  the  blankets  with  which  they  are 
lined,  a  large  proportion  of  the  gold  and  other  heavy  minerals  in  tiiie  vein- 
stuff  becomes  entangled  in  the  fibres  of  the  wool,  while  the  lighter  particles 
of  quartz  are  carried  off  by  the  current  and  escape  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  trough.  After  a  time  the  blankets  become  covered  with  a  deposit 
of  the  heavier  particles  in  the  ore,  and  the  catching  action  of  the  fibres 
ceases,  so  that  to  maintain  their  efficiency  they  are  frequently  washed, 
and  subsequently  replaced  in  their  respective  troughs.  At  the  upper  end 
of  the  sluices,  where  the  deposit  is  heaviest,  this  operation  is  performed 
at  intervals  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  in  the  following  manner. 
The  orifice,  2),  communicating  with  one  of  the  sluices,  C,  is  closed,  and 
the  aperture,  h\  in  connection  with  the  central  sluice,  C\  standing 
between  the  two  batteries,  is  opened.  The  water  is  thus  turned  off  from 
the  sluice,  C,  while  the  discharge  from  the  battery  is  directed  through 
the  central  trough,  C.  As  many  of  the  blankets  in  the  first  trough,  C,  as 
may  require  it,  are  now  taken  up  and  folded  to  prevent  the  loss  of  any 
of  the  adhering  matter.  They  are  then  taken  to  a  cistern  prepared  for 
that  purpose,  and,  after  being  carefully  washed,  are  again  laid  in  the 
trough,  from  which  they  were  removed.  The  discharge  from  the  battery 
is  now  cut  off  from  the  sluice,  C,  and  again  admitted  into  its  original 
channel ;  the  same  operation  being  repeated  whenever  it  is  found  necea> 
sary  to  wash  up  the  blankets  on  the  sluices,  C.  When  it  is  found 
requisite  to  remove  the  blankets  from  the  intermediate  trough,  C,  it  is 
done  during  the  time  that  those  on  either  side  of  it  are  in  operation. 
Ii^tead  of  the  arrangement  described,  two  sluices  are  sometimes  con- 
nected  with  each  battery,  and,  in  such  cases,  one  is  being  cleaned  up 
while  the  other  is  in  use.  The  blankets  on  the  lower  sluices,  D,  D', 
often  remain  some  hours  without  being  washed.  The  gold  retained  in 
the  battery,  added  to  that  collected  on  the  blankets,  will,  in  the  migority 
of  cases,  amount  to  eight-tenths  of  the  total  produce  from  the  rock 
operated  on.  A  notable  proportion,  however,  escapes  over  the  blankets, 
and  other  contrivances,  such  as  amalgamated  plates  and  concentrators,  are 
adopted  to  aiTest  the  largest  possible  percentage  of  this  light  gold.  For 
this  purpose  amalgamated  copper  plates  are  generally  employed. 

Amalgamated  Plates, — In  fig.  223,  the  discharged  material  from  the 
blanket-sluices,  which  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  three  and  a  half 
degrees,  is  conducted  through  troughs,  E  F,  £'  F',  lined  on  the  bottom  with 
amalgamated  copper  plates.  From  these  the  current  passes  to  the  reser- 
voirs for  the  collection  of  tailings.  The  riffle-plates  in  the  sections,  E,  £', 
are  made  to  slide  in  and  out  of  their  places,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
cleaned  or  re-amalgamated,  and  are  usually  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in 
length ;  those  in  F,  F',  are  also  movable,  but  are  made  somewhat  longer. 

In  many  American  mills  erected  for  the  treatment  of  material  contain- 
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ing  free  gold^  ihat  metal  is  now  partly  collected  on  amalgamated  plates 
set  within  the  mortar-box,  and  partly  on  plates  laid  in  front  of  it^ 

These  copper  plates  are  often  plated  on  one  side  with  silver.  The 
front  plates  are  |  inch  in  thickness,  4  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  raiy  in 
length  from  6  to  12  feet  The  inclination  given  to  the  amalgamated 
plates  is  regulated  by  the  class  <5t  pulp  to  be  treated.  In  ore  composed 
of  quartz,  finely  divided  gold,  and  sulphide  of  silver,  a  fall  of  1^  or  If 
inch  per  foot  is  held  to  be  sufficient. 

The  presence  in  the  water  of  grease,  derived  from  the  machinery  or 
any  other  source,  materially  interferes  with  the  process  of  amalgamation  ; 
but  the  occasional  introduction  into  the  battery  of  a  shovelful  of  wood- 
ashes  from  the  ash-pit  of  the  boiler,  removes  any  traces  of  oil,  and  keeps 
the  surfaces  and  amalgamated  plates  constantly  bright. 

The  addition  of  a  minute  quantity  of  metallic  sodium,  or  of  a  little 
sodium  amalgam,  to  the  mercury  employed  for  the  collection  of  gold  has 
been  recommended,  and  at  least  two  patents  have  been  taken  out  for  the 
use  of  sodium  amalgam.  Dr.  Wurtz  applied  for  an  American  patent  in 
November  1864,  and  Mr.  Crookes  made  a  similar  application  in  this 
country  in  February  1865. 

The  evidence  obtained  with  regard  to  its  efficiency  has  been  of  a 
somewhat  conflicting  nature,  and  its  adoption  by  those  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  gold  quartz  has  perhaps  been  less  general  than  was  anticipated. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  sodium 
amalgam  to  the  quicksilver  used  for  separating  gold  from  auriferous 
pyrites,  is  sometimes  attended  with  beneficial  results. 

Cleamng-up. — ^The  stamping-mill  is  kept  continually  at  work  day 
and  night,  and  the  frequency  with  which  the  battery-boxes  are  cleaned 
up  is  to  a  great  extent  regulated  by  the  richness  of  the  rock  operated 
upon.  When  mercury  is  introduced  into  the  battery  the  boxes  are 
cleaned  up  every  three  or  four  days,  but,  in  establishments  where  no 
quicksilver  is  used  in  the  mill,  this  operation  is  generally  put  off  until 
the  end  of  the  week.  In  the  former  case  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
gold  is  taken  from  the  battery  in  the  form  of  amalgam,  and,  even  when 
quicksilver  is  not  introduced,  the  cleaning  up  of  the  battery-box  furnishes 
a  considerable  percentage  of  the  produce.  When  it  has  been  determined 
to  clean  up  a  battery,  the  props  are  placed  under  the  tappets,  so  as  to 
keep  the  stamp-heads  raised  to  their  full  height ;  the  screens  are  now 
removed,  and  the  dies  taken  out  The  whole  of  the  sand  and  other 
auriferous  material  is  then  carefully  collected  in  a  jmn,  and,  after  every- 
thing that  may  be  adhering  to  the  dies  has  been  washed  off  into  the  same 
vessel,  they  are  again  introduced  into  their  places.  When  quicksilver 
has  been  employed  in  the  battery,  in  addition  to  removing  the  dies  and 
collecting  the  sand  and  amalgam,  the  mercury  in  the  riffles  is  changed 
and  the  copper  plates  scraped  and  re-amalgamated.  When  this  has  been 
done  the  screens  are  fastened  in  their  places,  and  the  props  taken  from 
under  the  tappets.    The  coarser  the  gold  in  the  rock  treated,  the  larger 
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will  be  the  percentage  of  the  total  prodnoe  retained  in  the  batteiy.  In 
order  to  separate  the  gold  and  amalgam  from  the  Band  and  pyrites  with 
which  they  are  mixed,  the  materiids  resulting  from  a  deaning-up  are 
generally  washed  by  panning.  This  may  be  done  in  the  cistern  used  for 
washing  blankets,  since  by  this  means  any  gold  that  may  pass  over  the 
edge  of  the  pan  is  collected  for  subseqnent  treatment  In  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  more  modem  mills,  broad  amalgamated  copper  plates,  wells, 
and  riffles,  precede  the  blankets,  and  the  latter  are  often  replaced  by 
more  perfect  mechanical  methods  of  concentration. 

Amalgamaiion  of  Blanket  Waehings,  ^c — ^The  reoovety  of  the  gold 
contained  in  the  pyrites  and  other  matters  caught  on  the  blankets,  and 
collected  in  the  washing  tank,  is  effected  by  amalgamation  in  various 
ways.  In  some  cases  they  are  ground  with  water  and  mercury  in  an 
arrastra,  the  bottom  of  which  is  an  iron  pan,  to  which  motion  is  imparted 
from  shafting  connected  with  the  stamping-nulL  Sometimes  one  of  the 
pans  described,  when  treating  of  the  processes  employed  in  Nevada  for 
the  amalgamation  of  silver  ore,  is  used ;  but  in  the  Grass  Valley  district^ 
a  very  simple  contrivance  is  sometimes  employed. 

This  consists  of  two  horizontal  wooden  rollers,  each  eight  inches  in 
diameter  and  two  feet  in  length,  furnished  with  numerous  flat  blades 
of  iron  arranged  radially  on  their  circumference. 

These  rollers  are,  by  means  of  belts,  made  to  revolve  in  shallow 
cisterns  of  mercury,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  current  of 
water  flowing  through  the  machine,  and  above  them  is  a  hopper,  into 
which  is  introduced  the  sand  to  be  washed.  Below  the  rollers  is  a  riffle- 
board,  with  an  inclination  of  seven  degrees,  either  covered  with  removable 
plates  of  amalgamated  copper,  or,  if  the  latter  are  not  used,  having  the 
steps  of  the  riffles  reversed  and  filled  with  mercury.  The  auriferous  sand 
taken  from  the  cisterns  in  which  the  blankets  have  been  washed,  is 
placed  in  the  hopper,  and  a  stream  of  water  slightly  warmed  is  allowed  to 
fall  into  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  gradually  wash  it  under  the  rollers,  and 
thence  over  the  surface  of  the  riffle-board. 

In  some  mills  the  whole  of  the  pyrites,  &c.,  collected  on  the  blankets 
is  ground  in  iron  pans,  while,  in  exceptional  cases,  where  the  rock  is  rich 
and  contains  '*  base  metals, *'  every  portion  of  the  material  issuing  from 
the  stamping-mill  is  subsequently  treated  in  large  pans  in  the  same 
manner  as  silver  ores. 

TailingSf  4^c — ^The  tailings  which  escape  over  the  blankets  and  other 
contrivances  employed  for  arresting  gold,  are  collected  in  settling  pits, 
and  are  washed  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  the  auriferous  sulphides. 
This  may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  tyes,  buddies,  rockers,  shaking-tables, 
&c.,  and  a  valuable  amount  of  gold,  that  would  otherwise  be  lost,  is  thus 
recovered.  In  many  instances  the  use  of  settling  pits  and  reservoirs  is 
dispensed  with,  the  concentrating  appliances  being  so  arranged  that  the 
tailings  pass  directly  on  to  them  from  the  sluices  and  riffles. 

Concentrators.  —  The  gold  distributed  in  vein-stone   frequently 
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presents  peculiar  difficulties  to  the  mill  man.  No  matter  how  perfect 
may  be  the  appliances  a  greater  or  less  loss  will  always  occur.  In  some 
instances  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  assay  value  of  the  gold  is  ob- 
tained, while  in  the  most  successful  cases  it  scarcely  exceeds  90  per 
cent  Coarse  gold  enclosed  in  any  kind  of  stony  matrix  is  collected 
without  much  difficulty,  but  heavy  losses  are  always  experienced  in  the 
treatment  of  quartz,  in  which  the  gold  exists  in  association  with  sulphides 
and  arsenides,  when  concentrating  machinery  must  be  employed  for  col- 
lecting and  delivering  these  min^als  in  a  state  suitable  for  their  subse- 
quent treatment  for  gold. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results,  the  grains  of  which  the  pulp  is 
composed  should  be  first  classified  into  particles  of  approximately  equal 
dimensions.  The  apparatus  necessary  for  this  purpose  is  usually  of  simple 
construction.  Bittinger  contrived  the  SpUzkasUn  or  pointed  box,  as  well 
as  a  slime  separator,  known  as  the  "  Spitzlutte,'^  or  *'  V  trough,'^  while 
various  German  and  Belgian  engineers  have  constructed  classifiers  of  various 
descriptions.  In  Australia,  end-blow  shaking-tables,  and  concave  buddies 
fitted  with  a  special  appliance  for  washing  the  concentrates  while  on  the 
floor,  are  much  used;  while  in  America,  revolving  belts,  known  under 
different  names,  and  concentrators  of  the  buddle  type,  are  likewise  em- 
ployed. The  Frue  vanner  is  in  America  extensively  employed  for  con- 
centrating auriferous  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  as  well  as  for  mixed  ores 
carrying  small  amounts  of  gold  and  silver.  The  revolving  belt  of  this 
machine,  as  well  as  the  method  of  distributing  and  dividing  the  pulp, 
were  introduced  by  Brunton,  into  Cornwall,  for  the  treatment  of  tin 
slimes,  more  than  fifty  years  ago^  the  short  swinging  transverse  move- 
ment given  to  the  belt  being  the  only  new  feature  of  the  apparatus.  The 
belt^  made  of  india-rubber,  supported  on  light  rollers,  moves  against  the 
flow  of  pulp,  which  is  divided  by  jets  of  water  into  concentrates  and 
tailings. 

RsTORTiNO,  AND  FusiON  INTO  Ikgotb. — ^The  amalgam  collected  during 
the  various  operations  for  the  treatment  of  auriferous  products  is,  simi- 
larly to  that  obtained  from  placer  sluices,  first  filtered,  either  through 
canvas  or  buckskin,  and  afterwards  retorted,  the  gold  being  finally  melted 
into  bars. 

Gienerally,  the  redundant  mercury  is  separated  by  filtration  through  a 
prepared  akin,  in  which  the  pasty  amalgam  remaining  is  wrung,  until  it 
assumes  the  form  of  a  somewhat  granular  mass,  having  the  consistency 
of  putty.  This  contains  about  35  per  cent  of  gold,  and  before  being  in* 
troduced  into  the  retort  is  moulded  into  lumpa  The  retort  employed  is 
of  cast-iron,  and  has  often  the  foim  of  an  ordinary  black-lead  crucible, 
varying  in  sixe  in  accordance  with  the  quantity  of  amalgam  treated  at 
each  operation.  The  top  is  turned  flat,  and  provided  with  a  well-fitting 
cover,  secured  in  its  place  by  a  screw-clamp.  Into  this  is  screwed  an  inch 
gas-pipe  with  a  bend  at  right  angles,  and,  at  a  distance  of  about  three 
feet»  this  is  again  bent  downwards,  so  as  to  form  another  right  angle. 
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Before  introducing  the  amalgam,  the  inside  of  the  retort  is  slightly 
covered  hy  a  thin  coating,  either  of  clay  made  into  a  thin  paste  with 
water,  or  with  a  mixture  of  water  and  wood-ashes.  This  is  done  in  order 
to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  gold,  in  case  of  its  being  accidentally  too 
strongly  heated.  The  cover  should  be  luted  with  a  little  clay,  before 
being  fastened  in  its  place.  When  the  balls  of  amalgam  have  been  put 
in,  and  the  cover  has  been  fixed  in  its  place,  the  retort,  with  its  contents^ 
is  introduced  into  an  ordinary  wind  furnace,  like  that  employed  for  the 
assay  of  iron  ores,  and  a  coke  or  charcoal  fire  made  around  it  The  open 
end  of  the  pipe  will  now  be  within  a  short  distance  of  the  floor,  and 
beneath  it  is  placed  a  pan  of  water,  into  which  a  piece  of  canvas,  bound 
around  it  so  as  to  form  a  hose,  is  allowed  to  dip  to  the  depth  of  about 
half  an  inch.  In  order  to  prevent  accidents  from  the  ascent  of  water  into 
the  retort,  the  level  of  that  in  the  pan  must  be  kept  below  the  end  of  the 
metal  pipe,  and  the  descending  limb  of  the  apparatus  is  cooled  by  being 
bound  with  cloths  which  are  wetted  by  the  constant  application  of  cold 
water,  or  a  Liebig  condenser  is  sometimes  employed.  The  latter  has  the 
advantage  of  being  neater,  and  also  of  requiring  less  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  person  in  charge  of  the  operation.  When  the  apparatus  has 
been  thus  arranged  the  fire  is  lighted,  and  the  heat  gradually  increased, 
until  the  retort  has  acquired  a  dull-red  colour,  care  being  at  the  same 
time  taken  to  insure  perfect  condensation  of  the  mercury.  In  this  way 
the  heat  is  kept  up  for  some  time,  but  when  the  pipe  begins  to  cool,  and 
drops  of  quicksilver  no  longer  fall  from  its  extremity,  the  operation  is 
finished.  The  fire  may  now  be  withdrawn,  and  the  retort  removed  from 
the  furnace.  The  cover  should  not,  however,  be  removed  until  the  retort 
has  become  nearly  cold,  to  avoid  the  diffusion  of  mercurial  vapours  in 
the  atmosphere.  When  very  large  quantities  of  auriferous  amalgam 
have  to  be  dealt  with,  a  fixed  retort,  similar  to  that  employed  for  the 
treatment  of  silver  amalgam,  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

Retorted  gold  is  generally  melted,  for  the  purpose  of  being  cast  into 
ingots,  in  the  furnace  used  for  heating  the  retort  during  the  distillation 
of  amalgam.  Either  coke  or  charcoal  may  be  employed  as  fuel,  and  the 
black-lead  pots  in  which  the  fusion  is  effected  should  be  well  annealed 
before  being  exposed  to  the  full  heat  of  the  fire.  The  spongy  gold,  which 
at  the  commencement  of  the  operation  filled  the  pot,  when  fused,  occupies 
much  less  space  than  it  did  previously;  so  that  as  soon  as  the  first  charge 
has  melted,  the  cover  may  be  taken  off,  and  a  further  addition  of  retorted 
gold  made.  A  little  borax  is  added  with  each  charge,  and  when  the 
crucible  has  become  sufficiently  full  of  fused  metal,  it  is  withdrawn  with 
a  pair  of  stout  tongs,  and  its  contents  poured  into  open  cast-iron  moulds. 

The  cost  of  extracting  the  gold  from  a  ton  of  auriferous  quartz  varies 
within  wide  limits  according  to  the  richness  and  nature  of  the  rock,  and 
the  cost  of  the  fuel,  labour,  &c.,  in  the  locality.  It  is  also  evident  that 
water-mills  can  work  more  economically  than  those  employing  steam- 
power.    In  Califoinia,  in  1875,  the  Chariot  Mine,  San  Diego,  treated 
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2,500  tons  of  quartz,  yielding  on  an  average  $55,  at  a  cost  of  $4  per  ton 
of  2,000  lbs.,  while  the  Sierra  Buttes,  in  Sierra  County,  worked  53,959 
touB,  yielding  on  an  average  $8*50,  at  a  cost  of  $0*83  per  ton.  During 
the  same  year  the  average  cost  of  treating  one  ton  of  auriferous  quartz  at 
thirteen  of  the  most  productive  mines  in  CaUfomia  was  $1*86  per  ton. 

At  the  present  time  (1886)  the  cost  of  milling  is  considerably  lower 
than  in  1875.  At  Sierra  Buttes,  with  ninety-three  heads  of  stamps  at 
work,  it  is  reduced  to  $0*56  per  ton. 

At  the  Home-Stake  Mines,  Dakota,  auriferous  slate  is  amalgamated 
within  the  mortar-boxes  and  on  plates  in  front  of  them.  During  the 
year  ending  1883,  the  number  of  heads  in  work  was  200 ;  number  of 
tons  crushed,  191,505;  value  of  stuff,  23s.  9d.  per  ton;  cost  of  mining 
and  milling,  16s.  5d.  per  ton ;  profit,  7s.  4d.  per  ton. 

Dry  Stamping. — ^Auriferous  ores,  if  largely  associated  with  sulphide  of 
silver,  are  usually  jBrst  dried  in  a  revolving  furnace,  then  stamped  dry  in 
the  mill  with  a  proportion  of  common  salt,  and  subsequently  chloridized  in 
a  revolving  or  Stetfeldt  furnace.  A  head  weighing  800  lbs.,  with  a  drop 
of  7  inches,  mlEiking  ninety  drops  per  minute,  will  pass  through  double 
discharge  wire-wove  screens  having  nine  hundred  holes  per  square  inch, 
about  one  ton  of  dry  dust  during  twenty-four  hours.  With  a  single 
discharge  under  similar  conditions  of  speed  with  the  use  of  water,  a  head 
will  reduce  to  the  condition  of  pulp  of  the  same  degree  of  fineness  about 
twice  as  much  ore  in  the  same  time. 

Australian  Gold  Mills. 

In  Australia  the  reduction  of  auriferous  quartz  is  effected  by  methods 
generally  similar  to  those  described  as  in  use  in  California ;  but  there  are 
some  notable  differences  in  the  construction  of  the  machinery,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  account  of  the  Australian  gold-saving  apparatus  in 
use  at  the  Phoenix  Gold  Mines,  in  South  Wynaad,  India.  The  quartz  at 
that  mine  is  of  the  usual  degree  of  hardness,  and  is  associated  with  from 
2  to  3  per  cent  of  pyrites  assaying  from  2  to  4  ounces  of  gold  per  ton. 
The  quartz  itself  contains  only  from  3  to  5  pennyweights  per  ton.  The 
quartz  is  reduced  to  a  pulp  which  passes  through  screens  with  two  hun- 
dred holes  to  the  square  incL  The  pulp  and  water  flow  over  three  sets 
of  amalgamated  copper  plates  with  a  fall  of  1  in  14,  whose  width  is  the 
same  as  the  length  of  the  mortar-box,  namely,  50  inches.  Fig.  224  is  an 
end  elevation  of  the  stamps  employed. 

Contrary  to  American  practice,  the  entire  framework,  guides,  and 
guide-pieces  are  of  cast-iron,  while  the  cams  are  on  a  second  motion  shaft 
driven  by  spur  gearing.  A',  cast-iron  frame ;  B,  platform  in  front  and 
rear  of  cam  shaft ;  C,  spur-wheels  for  driving  cam  shaft ;  D,  steel  cams 
mounted  on  shaft ;  F,  mortar^box ;  G,  stamp  head ;  H,  die  at  bottom  of 
mortar-box ;  J,  stamp  screen ;  K,  splash  cover  of  sheet-iron  hung  in  front 
of  stamp  screen ;  L,  fiat  screen  for  distributing  pulp  equally  across  the 
head  of  first  amalgamated  plate ;  M,  first  amalgamated  plate,  24  inches 
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lonft,  an  the  line  of  flow ;  N,  second  amalgamated  plate,  63  inches  long ; 
0,  tbiid  amalgamated  plate,  24  iaches  long ;  P,  mercuir  well ;  B,  pipe 
foi  supplying  mortar-boxea  with  water;  8,  weight  for  keeping  clatclws 
in  gear ;  T,  stem  attached  to  stamp-head. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  top  of  the  die  is  level  with  the  bottom  of 
the  screen,  and  that  the  distance  between  the  stamp-bead  and  front  of 
the  mortar-box  is  very  email,  about  If  inch.  The  amalgamation  of  gold 
with  mercury  ie  not  effected  within  the  mortai-box,  but  takes  place  exclu- 
sivelj  on  the  platee  and  in  the  mercury  well     From  the  mercury  well. 


Fig.  SM.— Auttnliui  Btusplng.Mfil ;  «i>d  elenUoD. 

P,  the  pulp  passes  over  amalgamated  plates  and  two  mercury  riffles,  each 
about  3  inches  wide  and  IJ  inch  deep,  and  is  finally  concentrated  on  a 
shaking-tsblo  having  at  the  head  a  pan-like  depression  from  the  bottom 
of  which  the  concentrated  sulphides  escape,  through  an  easily  ngnlated 
valve,  and  are  collected  in  a  reservoir,  wbUe  the  impoTeriahed  tailings 
pass  off  at  the  other  end.  The  pyritic  concentrates  from  the  shakiDg- 
table  are  subsequently  amalgamated  in  Wheeler  pons  and  finally  passed 
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thiongh  a  set  of  Hungarian  mills.     Each  stamp-head  makes  from  60  to 
7  0  drops,  each  of  9  inches,  per  minnte. 

From  the  redaction  of  7,SO0  tons  of  quarti,  270  tons  of  pyritic  con- 
centrates  were  obtained.  The  gold  collected  from  the  pyritic  quartz, 
7,600  tons,  was  1,076  ounces,  or  at  the  late  of  y\  dwt.  pei  ton. 


ng.  32».— QoMiuluiil  Sold  UlU ;  longltniiliMl  geotloiL 

The  seveial  parts  of  the  apparatus  afforded  the  folloving  proportionate 
quantities  of  the  total  weight  of  gold  obtained : — 

Motttu^boxM 9-2 

AmBlgamAted  pl&tei BG  '8 

Uareor;  well  and  riffles S'l 

Wheelco'  puii  (from  oooMDtntm)  .                         .22-2 
HnnguiaD  mills      da.  4'7 

100-0 
The  amalgam  collected  on  the  plates  contained  abont  one-thiid  of 
ita  weight  of  gold.     The  concentratea,  270  tons,  yielded  1  oz.  of  gold 
per  ton. 

An  exceptionally  well-constructed  qnartz- crashing  and  amalgamating 
mill,  erected  for  the  Qaeeneland  ConunisBioners  at  the  late  Colonial 
and  Indian  Exhibition  by  Meseia.  John  Walker  tb  Co.,  of  Mary- 
bovon^,  Qneeusland,  is  represented  in  perspective  elevation  in  the 
folding  plate,'  and  in  transverse  section  and  pW  in  figs.  226, 22S,  which 
have  been  kindly  furnished  by  the  proprietors  of  '  The  Engineer.'  The 
>  Tba  bsttsr;  is  at  rat,  with  theaUinpa"hiiiigDp.'' 

3B 
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stamp  battery  of  five  heads,  eacli  weighing  800  Ihs.,  and  capable  of  cmeh- 
iiig  48  cwts.  of  quattz  in  twenty-font  honra,  has  a  cast-iion  framing  of 
which  the  principal  element  ib  a  lO-inch  tubular  colnmn,  with  a  flanged 
base  7}  feet  wide,  carrying  the  bearings  of  the  cam  Bhaft,  as  well  as  a 
lighter  pair  of  pillars  with  cross  girders  for  the  stamp-guides.     The  cam 
shaft,  driveta  at  one  end  by  a  belt  from  the  engine,  makes  about  35  revolu- 
tions, giving  double  that  number  of  drops  of  the  stamps,  per  minute.    The 
stamp-dies  are  placed  at  most  two  inches  be- 
low the  lower  sill  of  the  discharging  aperture. 
The  screens  are  of  beet  charcoal  sheet-iron, 
about  No.  28  B.W.G.,  with  225  holes  to  the 
square   inch.     Chilled   cast-iion  shoes  and 
dies  aie  used ;  but  accoiding  to  Mr.  Longs- 
den,  very  good  results  have  been  obtfuned 
in  Queensland  from  the  use  of   wrought^ 
iron  shoes  made  from  scrap  blooms,  as  the 
soft  metal  becomes  incmsted  with  particles 
of  quartz,  and  then  acts  mnch  in  the  same 
way  as  a  diamond-  or  emery-faced  surface. 
The  battery  water  is  supplied  at  the  rate 
of  100  gallons  per  hour  for  each  head  from 
the  pipe  below  the  cam  shaft  in  front.   Mer- 
cury is  used  in  the  battery,  and  a  strip  of 
blanket  is  placed  along  the  sill  of  the  dis- 
charging aperture,  immediately  in  front  of 
the  screen,  to  prevent  lose  of  amalgam.  The 
surface  amalgamators,  5  feet  in  width,  are 
divided  into  three  series  by  two  sets  of 
mercury  wells  and  riffles,  whose  lengths  are 
22  inches,  6  feet,  and  7^  feet  respectively. 
The  mercury  well  is  a  square  trough,  pro- 
vided with  an  amalgamated  stop  or  back 
plate,  which  brings  tha  stream  falling  over 
the  edge  of  the  board  into  close  contact 
with  the  mercury.     The  copper  plates  are 
electro-silvered    before   amalgamation,   and 
Fig.  MS.— Quemrtond  Gold  Mill ;      Bodium  amalgam  is  used   at  ■  regular  inter- 
vals to  quicken  the  action  as  well  as  to 
prevent  flouring  of  the  mercury.     The  concentration  of  the  pyrites  is 
effected  by  a  percussiMi-table  with  a  continuous  discharge  placed  below 
the  surface  amalgamator.    This  is  horizontal  at  the  upper  end,  but  sharply 
inclined  towards  the  bottom,  and  is  also  slightly  dished  in  the  centre, 
having  a  discharging  aperture  at  the  lowest  part,  which  is  regulated  by  an 
adjustable  valve.    The  table  is  suspended  by  links  at  the  four  comers,  and 
is  kept  in  rapid  movement  by  a  three-armed  cam,  making  64  revolutions 
per  minute,  which  forc^  it  against  a  buffer-stop  placed  below  the  lowest 
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amalgamating  table.  The  heavy  deposit  passes  through  the  valve,  while 
the  lighter  waste  is  carried  over  the  end  of  the  tabia  into  the  tailinga 
gutter  below.  The  concentrated  deposit,  after  passing  through  a  Boss 
pan,  where  it  is  triturated  with  mercury,  is  led  into  a  7-foot  settler,  where 
the  last  separation  of  amalgam  takes  place.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
after  the  illustration  was  engraved,  two  Berdan  pans  were  added  to  the 
plant.  In  these  machines  tiie  grinding  is  effected  b;  heavy  balls  of  cast- 
iron,  working  in  an  annular  trough  of  U-shaped  section,  which  revolves 
about  an  inclined  axis.  They  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
Australia,  but  not  much  elsewhere. 

HvNa ASIAN  MiLI. 

At  Schemnitz  in  Hungary,  quartz  vein-stuff,  containing  hron  pyrites, 
galena,  and  a  little  free  gold,  is  stamped  and  subjected  to  amalgamation 
in  the  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  227,  known  as  the  Hungarian  or 
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Tyrolese  milL  This  consists  essentially  of  a  cast-iron  basin,  a,b,e,d, 
carried  upon  a  framework.  A,  with  a  driving-shaft,  x,  passing  through  a 
tube  in  the  centre,  which  receives  motion  from  a  spur-wheel  below,  and 
turns  the  numer,  /,  by  means  of  a  cross  head  and  suspension  rods,  g. 
The  outside  of  the  niuner,  which  is  made  of  hard  wood,  is  similar  in 
shape  to  the  inside  of  the  pan,  and  carries  a  series  of  iron  blades  projecting 
radially  from  the  less  steeply  inclined  part  of  the  side ;  and  it  ^so  has 
similar  blades  on  the  bottom.  The  inside  is  hollowed  out  to  a  funnel 
shape,  leaving  a  narrow  annular  passage  for  the  admission  of  the  pulp 
around  the  central  tube.  The  bottom  of  the  basin  is  filled  with  mercury 
to  a  depth  of  ^  to  }  inch,  which  requires  about  60  lbs.  in  a  16-inch  pan. 
TJaually  several  mills  are  employed  in  connection  with  the  same  stamp- 
battei;,  and  ate  arranged  in  series  at  different  levels,  as  shown  in  fig.  227. 
When  the  runner  ia  so  adjusted  by  the  suspension  rods  that  the  blades 
are  about  |  inch  from  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  it  is  set  in  motion,  and 
the  pulp  from  the  stamps,  arriving  by  the  spout  8,  enters  at  the  centre  of 
the  upper  mill,  and  after  passing  over  the  mercury,  is  discharged  by  S'  into 
the  lower  mill,  where  it  is  similady  treated,  and  passes  out  by  S"  to  the 
concentrating  apparatus.    The  speed  of  rotation  varies  from  twelve  to 
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twenty-four  reyolutions,  according  to  the  density  of  the  associated 
minerals,  and  is  so  regulated  that  the  current  may  pass  freely  over  the 
mercury  without  forming  any  deposit  upon  it,  the  flow  being  kept  up 
by  the  centrifugal  action  of  the  runner  blades,  so  that  only  the  free  gold 
subsides  and  amalgamates,  while  pyrites,  galena,  and  other  minerals 
pass  out  together  with  the  gold  that  escapes  the  action  of  the  mercury. 
The  nulls  are  cleaned  out  at  interrals  of  two  to  four  weeks,  and  the 
amalgam  is  filtered  and  distOled  in  the  usual  way. 

According  to  Bittinger,  a  larger  proportion  of  gold  is  saved  when 
distilled  mercury  is  used  in  the  mills  instead  of  that  squeezed  out  of  the 
amalgam  in  filtration,  as  the  latter,  although  containing  only  from  4 
to  6  grains  of  gold  per  lb.,  is  less  efficacious  in  amalgamating  than  the 
pure  metal ;  but  the  increased  cost  and  trouble  due  to  the  necessity 
of  more  frequently  changing  and  distilling  the  mercury  prevents  this 
method  of  working  from  being  practically  adopted.  The  yeia-stuff  treated 
yields  at  the  rate  of  about  1  lb.  of  gold  per  100  tons,  or  about  3^  dwts. 
per  ton,  in  addition  to  what  may  be  recovered  by  smelting  the  con- 
centrates. The  loss  of  mercury  is  from  2  to  4  Iba  per  100  tons,  but 
may  exceptionally  be  as  high  as  10  lbs.  if  the  slimes  contain  clay  or  anti- 
monial  ores.  When  three  series  of  mills  are  usedi  65  to  75  per  cent  of 
the  total  gold  is  saved  by  the  upper,  20  to  25  per  cent  by  the  middle, 
and  6  to  10  per  cent  by  the  lower  series.  A  mill  wUl  treat  about  18 
cwts.  of  stuff  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  requires  about  -^  of  one-horse 
power  to  drive  it. 

This  apparatus,  though  comparatively  restricted  in  its  application,  is 
used  to  some  extent  in  Australian  gold  mills  (p.  785).  Various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  extend  the  same  principle,  namely,  that  of  centrifugal 
distribution,  to  pumping  or  forcing  slimes  through  a  deep  column  of 
mercury,  in  order  to  obtain  more  perfect  amalgamation ;  but  most  of 
these  contrivances  have  the  disadvantage  of  producing  a  great  waste  of 
mercury. 

Amalgamation  of  Pyrites  at  St.  John  D'el  Bkt. 

The  rock  enclosing  the  Morro  Yelho  lode  is  a  clay-«Iate  of  tolerably 
uniform  texture,  the  lode  itself  being  strong  and  well  defined;  but 
irregular  in  direction,  dip,  and  dimensions,  and  frequently  traversed  by 
fissured  clay-slate,  or  barren  white  quartz.  The  valuable  part  of  the  vein- 
stuff,  composed  of  quartz  with  iron  pyrites  disseminated  throughoui^  is 
subjected  to  mechanical  concentration  in  order  to  collect  the  pyrites  for 
barrel  amalgamation,  but  the  use  of  mercury  either  in  the  battery  or  on 
surface-plates  is  dispensed  with.  The  order  of  the  different  operations  is 
as  follows : — 

Stamping. — ^The  ores  on  being  drawn  from  underground  are  reduced 
by  stone-breakers  to  a  proper  size  for  the  stamping-mills,  which  are  of  the 
ordinary  Cornish  and  Califomian  patterns,  and  are  worked  by  water 
power.  The  screens  used  are  pierced  with  conical  holes  ^  inch  in  dia- 
meter on  the  outside,  tapering  off  on  the  other  to  ^V  ^^>  where  a 
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projecting  burr  is  raised  towards  the  inside  of  the  battery-box.  Some 
experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  yield  of  gold  inci- 
dent to  deep  and  shallow  stamping  afforded  the  following  results : — 
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The  loss  of  gold  in  shallow  stamping  was  44*7  per  cent,  while  in  ^ 
deep  stamping  it  was  reduced  to  30*96  per  cent,  or  about  14  units  in 
favour  of  the  latter. 

The  number  of  stamp  heads  at  work  in  May  1885  was  132.  The 
work  performed  by  these  heads  for  twelve  months  to  that  date  is 
given  as  1*27  tons  per  head  daily. 

Concentration  by  Strakes. — The  discharge  from  the  screens  in 
front  of  the  battery-boxes  is  diluted  with  a  certain  amount  of  clear  water, 
and  conducted  over  inclined  strakes  each  20  inches  in  width  and  22  feet 
in  length,  which  have  a  fall  of  1  in  10.  These  strakes  are  made  of 
well-seasoned  IJ^inch  planks  nailed  to  triangular  frames.  The  three 
surfaces  or  strakes  are  carefully  covered  with  coarse  sail-cloth  tarred  on 
the  under  side  and  then  fastened  with  tacks,  while  on  the  edges  of  the 
sides  are  screwed  slips  of  wood.  Each  end  of  the  strake-frame  is  supported 
on  a  wrought-iron  axis,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  necessary  to  present  a  fresh 
concentrating  surface,  the  upper  strake  is  turned  one-third  of  a  revolution, 
when  the  material  already  concentrated  and  resting  on  its  face  is  washed 
off  by  means  of  a  water-jet  into  a  Y-shaped  trough  beneath.  This  pulp 
then  flows  to  a  catch-pit  A  pair  of  strakes  is  represented  in  cross 
section  on  A  B,  and  end  elevation,  in  fig.  228,  in  side  elevation  in  fig. 
229,  and  in  plan  in  fig.  230.  a,  launders,  bringing  the  pulp  and  water 
from  stamps  to  head  of  strakes ;  &,  bottom  of  strdce  covered  with  sail 
cloth ;  c,  side  slips  clipping  the  edges  of  the  sail-cloth  and  keeping  the 
pulp  on  the  strake  table ;  d,  triangular  frame  on  which  the  strakes  are 
Imd ;  e,  catchbox ;  /,  waste  launder  for  tailings ;  ^,  concentrate  launder 
leading  to  the  catch-pit ;  Ji,  wrought-iron  axles  on  which  the  strakes  are 
suspended ;  k,  laps  of  canvas  to  make  up  joints.  For  a  battery  of  thirty 
heads  of  Califomian  stamps  reducing  about  40  tons  of  quartz  per  day  of 
twenty-four  hours,  twenty-four  such  strakes  are  necessary. 

The  question  of  increasing  the  weight  of  auriferous  concentrates  for 
barrel  amalgamation,  and  reducing  the  loss  of  free  gold  in  the  treatment 
of  the  pulp  from  the  screens,  has  received  serious  and  careful  attention. 
In  an  experiment  with  a  new  skin  and  woolly  baize  conducted  under 
similar  conditions,  it  was  found  that  the  proportion  of  sand  retained  on 
the  skin  was  to  that  on  the  baize  as  1  to  5*5,  while  the  proportion  of  gold 
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collected  was  in  the  inverse  ratio,  namely, as  1  to  0*52,  a  reeult  nniavonr- 
ftbla  to  tKe  nse  of  baize.  In  a  second  aeriea  of  experiments  a  hairless 
skinTasfiist  placed  on  the  strake,  then  woolly  baize^  followed  bj  common 
baize.     The  proportional  fignres  for  sand  and  gold  caaght  were  : — 

Hilrien  BUn.  Woolly  BcUa.  Comm<m  BilM. 

Sand     ....  I  510  12-0 

Gold     ....  1  0-3  0-31 

The  inferiority  of  woolly  baize  to  other  mateiia]a  for  collecting  gold 


Fig.  }23.— ralrorstnksa  ;  trouaaetioa  on  A  B,  lod  tnd  alantko. 


Fig.  S£S.— FalroTBtrskH;  side olontlaii. 


Flff.  13(1.— FilrofBtTBlia;  plan. 

was  thuB  rcndeicd  so  apparent  that  it  was  withdrawn  from  use  at  the 
stroking  fioors, 

AiuxoAiiATioN  OF  CONCENTRATES. — The  concentrstes  obtained  fiom 
the  revolving  strakes  are  generally  amalgamated  in  barrels  and  not  in 
pans,  the  use  of  the  latter  being  of  somewhat  recent  date.     Each  barrel 
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takes  16  cubic  feet  or  14  cwts.  of  concentrateSi  measuring  22  cubic  feet  to 
one  ton,  and  50  Ibs.^  of  mercury.  The  barrel,  charged  with  concentrates 
and  water  only,  is  rotated  for  a  period  of  fifteen  minutes,  when  it  is 
stopped  and  opened  to  test  whether  the  contents  are  in  proper  proper- 
tiona  If  too  much  water  is  present  the  mercury  sinks  to  the  bottom, 
and  will  not  mix  with  the  concentrates ;  but  if  too  little  is  employed  the 
concentrates  cut  and  flour  the  mercury.  The  consistency  of  the  pulp 
should  be  that  of  thick  honey,  which  is  readily  ascertained  by  dipping  a 
stick  into  it.  If  the  stuff  slides  off  too  freely  it  is  either  too  dry  or  too 
wet,  and  either  water  or  concentrates  must  be  added  as  required.  When 
this  is  corrected  a  few  more  turns  of  the  barrel  are  made,  and  the  mixture 
is  again  tested.  When  the  proportions  of  sand  and  water  are  found  to  be 
satisfactory  the  mercury  is  introduced,  and  the  barrel  is  turned  for  twenty- 
four  hours  at  a  speed  of  fourteen  reyolutions  per  minute.  The  contents 
of  the  barrel  are  then  discharged  into  an  apparatus  known  as  a  *'  saxe,'' 
which  has  for  its  object  the  remoyal  of  slime  and  the  collection  of  the 
amalgam  and  globules  of  quicksilver.  This  consists  of  a  series  of  rec- 
tangular boxes  {eaixas)  containing  from  2  to  3  cwts.  of  mercury  at  the 
bottom,  with  a  number  of  agitating  blades  which  receive  a  reciprocating 
motion  from  the  same  wheel  that  turns  the  barrels.  With  the  view  of 
further  diminishing  the  loss  of  amalgam  and  mercury,  the  pulp  from  the 
saxe  is  passed  over  a  system  of  strakes,  and  the  concentrates,  after  grind- 
ing in  arrastras,  are  again  amalgamated.  The  loss  of  mercuty  is  commonly 
reckoned  at  about  ^  ounce  per  cubic  foot  of  concentrates ;  but  the  actual 
loss  experienced  on  3,595  tons  amalgamated  amounted  to  12{  ounces 
per  ton. 

The  following  statistics  relate  to  working  results  during  ten  years 

ending  May  1885  : — 


Teur. 

Total 

Number 

of  Tons  of 

Mineral 

raised 

fVom 

Shafts. 

Total 

Number 

of  Tons  of 

Mineral 

Stamped. 

Total  Tons 
of  Band 
Concen- 
trated and 
Amalffa. 
mated. 

Loss  of 
Mercurr 
on  Sand 

mated, 
Lbs. 

Average 

▼ield  of 

lUnena 

after 

Treatment 
by  the 

Stamps,  in 
OS.  Troj 
per  Ton. 

Loss  of 
Gold  on 
Treat- 
ment. 

Cost  per  Ton  of 

Mineral 
Stamped. 

Minena 

Received 

fromMine. 

1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 

63,693 
66,127 
67,915 
69,954 
62,681 
46,164 
67,463 
72,496 
69,254 
61,330 

62,474 
63,058 
66,976 
69,548 
63,540 
45,564 
63,939 
70,142 
64,940 
60,065 

2,944 
3,343 
3,631 
4,073 
3,887 
8,097 
3,372 
3,863 
3,771 
3,970 

2,377 
2,184 
2,420 
1,822 
1,817 
1,907 
1,671 
2,605 
3,796 
7,815  » 

1-110 
•812 
•834 
•690 
•727 
•640 
•555 
•381 
•358 
•376 

Percent. 

25*'b0 
29-20 
31-50 
26*50 
24*36 
31^35 
29*14 
34*42 
33-21 

I.     d. 
3    9 

3  10 

4  Oi 
8    6i 
3  Hi 

5  01 
8    9i 
8    Bi 
8    8i 
8    8i 

i.     d. 
3    8i 

3  7i 

4  Oi 
8    6i 
4    0| 
4  11f 
8    7i 
8    61 
3    5S 
3    7« 

646,977 

630,246 

35,951 

28,414  s 

1  See  *  Mining  and  MetaUnrgy  of  Gold  and  SilTer,'  p.  21& 
>  Exoeisiye  loss  through  leakage  of  apparatas. 
'  Per  ton  of  sand  amalgamated  =  079  lbs. 
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On  refeiting  to  the  foregoing  table,  it  will  be  observed  that  every 
hundred  tons  of  quartz  reduced  to  pulp,  gave  5/^  tons  of  concentrates, 
which  were  amalgamated  with  an  average  loss  of  12^  ounces  of  mercorj 
per  ton ;  also  that  the  gold  obtained  varied  from  65^  to  75^^  o^  ^^^ 
total  quantity  contained  in  the  mineral 

The  net  profit  on  milling  and  treating  630,246  tons  of  ore  was 
£524,727,  or  16s.  7|d.  per  ton. 

The  Morro  Yelho  Mine  was  purchased  in  1835,  and  during  a  period 
of  fifty  years  to  June  1885,  yielded  gold  to  the  amount  of  £5,059,501. 

Arrastka  Amaloaxation  at  Pestabena. 

The  Pestarena  Mines  include  those  of  Val  Toppa,  situated  in  the  Val 
Ossola,  and  of  Pestarena,  about  eighteen  miles  distant  from  the  former,  in 
the  Yal  Anzasca,  in  North  Italy.  The  general  characters  of  the  depoeita 
are  given  in  the  following  table : — 


Val  Toppa. 

Fastarena. 

Rock   endoung 
ree£. 

Gangue. 

Ore. 

Native  gold. 
Character  of  gold. 

Special  difficulty 
in  mechaniciJ 
treatment 

Micaceous  and  talooee  slates 
occasionally    occurring   to- 
gether. 

Almost  entirely  quartz. 

Auriferous  iron  pyrites  with 
mispickel,  containing  nickel 
in  yeiy  small  quantities. 

Rarely  found. 

Grold  very  minutely  divided  : 
gravitating   property    very 
feeble. 

Gold  more  or  less  enfilmed  in 
micaceous  schist,  which  pro- 
tects it  from  amalgamation. 

Micaceous  schist 

Micaceous    schist    associated 
in  varying  proportions  with 
quartz. 

Similar  to  that  found  in  the 
Val  Toppa  Mine. 

Never  found« 

Gold  similar  to  Val  Toppa. 

• 

Same  as  Val  Toppa. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  at  these  mines  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  value  of  various  reducing  and  amalgamating  apparatus. 
Stamps  and  amalgamated  plates  have  been  tried  with  the  result  that  only 
65  per  cent  of  the  contents  of  gold  in  the  stuff  was  obtained ;  but  with 
the  modified  form  of  arrastra  known  as  the  Francfort  mill,  about  82  per 
cent  of  the  gold  is  secured.  It  appears  that  time  and  attrition  for 
brightening  the  particles  of  gold,  are  requisite  for  realizing  the  higher 
result 

The  ore  and  gangue,  when  brought  to  surface,  are  first  washed  on 
tables;  the  large  pieces  are  then  reduced  by  a  stone-breaker,  and  the 
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stuff  from  both  operations  is  dry  crushed  by  rolls,  and  sized  by  a  drom- 
sieye  with  twelve  holes  to  the  square  inch  into  particles  of  6  mm.  and 
less,  which  are  sent  to  the  Francfort  mills. 

Franofort  Mill. — This  mill  is  represented  in  section  in  fig.  231,  and 
in  plan  in  fig.  232.  The  outer  shell  of  wood,  a,  10  feet  8  inches  diameter 
at  top,  and  10  feet  3  inches  at  bottom,  is  strongly  hooped  with  iron ;  6,  mill 
runners,  four  in  number,  30  inches  wide,  10  inches  thick,  and  about  25 
inches  long;  e,  ring  of  wrought-iron,  4  inches  wide  and  l^  inches  thick, 
attached  to  runners  by  wrought-iron  staples,  d;  g^  screws,  2\  inches  dia- 
meter, placed  midway  between  runners  for  lifting  or  lowering  the  wrought- 
iron  ring,  c,  and  runners,  h ;  x^  inner  shell  of  wood,  5  feet  diameter  at 
bottom,  and  4  feet  9  inches  at  top,  kept  together  by  wrought-iron  hoops 
on  the  outside;  ^,  spinning  launders;  ^,  hole  in  bottom  of  mill  bed, 
plugged  with  hemp  when  in  work ;  tr,  launder  for  receiving  pulp  and 
amalgam  at  the  time  of  the  ''clean  up,"  when  the  hemp  plug  is  with- 
drawn ;  r,  spur  wheel  by  which  the  mill  is  driven ;  ^,  hand-wheel  for 
throwing  the  friction  cone,  s,  in  or  out  of  gear.  By  means  of  the  chains 
and  shackles  shown  in  fig.  232,  the  ''drag"  of  the  runners  or  mullers 
is  thrown  upon  the  wooden  arms  attached  to  a  segment  piece  centred 
around  a  vertical  shaft  4^  inches  diameter. 

The  height  of  the  outer  shell  from  the  ground  is  40  inches,  the  depth 
from  the  upper  edge  to  the  grinding  and  amalgamating  floor  is  20 
inches,  and  the  width  of  the  latter  is  30  inches.  In  charging  the  mill 
about  6  inches  of  water  is  allowed  to  flow  on  the  bed,  the  arms  are  then 
set  in  motion  at  twelve  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  first  charge  of  1} 
quintal  of  stuff  is  drawn  from  the  storage  hopper.  The  chains  connecting 
the  arms  with  the  runner  ring  are  then  slackened,  and  the  set-screws  on 
the  arms  lowered  until  the  full  weight  of  each  runner  bears  upon  the  stuff. 
In  this  position  the  runners  remain  during  the  grinding  and  amalgamate 
ing  operation.  When  it  is  seen  that  the  speed  of  the  mill  is  gaining  on 
the  regulation  number  of  twelve  revolutions  per  minute,  the  second 
charge  of  Ij^  quintal  of  stuff  is  added.  At  the  same  time  clean  water 
is  supplied  until  the  depth  measures  from  8  to  10  inches.  After  the 
lapse  of  forty  minutes  the  mill  is  ready  for  a  third  charge ;  no  fresh  water 
is,  however,  added  on  this  occasion.  This  third  charge,  completing  the 
first  series  of  charges,  gives  a  total  of  about  five  quintals  dry  weight, 
while  the  time  occupied  in  the  first  stage  of  grinding  the  stuff  is  two  hours. 
The  speed  of  the  stones  is  now  reduced  to  eight  revolutions  per  minute. 
At  the  dose  of  another  hour  mercury  is  added  to  the  pulp,  the  quantity 
being  three  kilogrammes  per  milL  The  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  mer- 
cury as  well  as  the  weight  employed  is,  however,  regulated  by  the  class  of 
ore  under  treatment,  pyrites  containing  arsenic  or  other  deleterious  sub- 
stances necessitating  a  prolongation  of  the  operation  imtil  the  stuff  is 
reduced  to  a  very  fine  paste.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  the  mercury  is  not 
delivered  until  an  hour  later  than  is  usual  with  ordinary  ore.  If  the  mer- 
cury "  flours  "  and  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  four  kilogrammes  of 
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dry  fresli  limo  are  thrown  into  the  mill.     One  hour  and  a  half  after  iha 
ordinaif  time  of  adding  the  mercniy  to  the  chai^  the  speed  is  leeseoed 


Fig.  SSL— Fmutort  Hill ;  Tartinl  ■BOtton. 


to  eix  reTolations,  and  two  hours  later  it  ia  reduced  to  five  revolutions 
per  minute.  At  this  point  in  the  operation  6  inches  of  water  is  added, 
making  from  16  to  18  inches  of  standing  water  in  the  mill      This 
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rate  of  speed,  five  revolutions  per  minute,  the  lowest  used,  is  main- 
tained for  two  hours.  The  process  termed  '*  spinning  "  now  takes  place, 
that  isy  about  6  inches  of  the  top  water  is  run  off  from  the  mill,  leaving 
12  inches  still  on  the  bed.  To  effect  this  the  plugs  in  the  outer  shell 
within  a  vertical  launder  are  removed,  the  highest  first,  in  order  to  avoid 
any  mixture  of  the  heavier  with  the  finer  material 

The  mill  has  now  been  working  twelve  hour^  or  one  half  the  time 
that  constitutes  a  ''clean  up,"  and  the  water  having  been  "spun  off,"  it 
is  now  ready  for  the  second  series  of  charges,  which  is  divided  into  three 
periods  as  before  described.  The  next  twelve  hours  are  a  repetition  in 
details  of  the  preceding  twelve ;  the  only  difference  being  that  the  charges 
are  not  so  heavy,  while  the  first  series  represents  5  quintals,  the  second 
series  consists  of  but  2|  quintals ;  the  total  in  twenty-four  hours  being 
7^  quintals,  dry  weight,  of  stuff  treated  per  mill. 

The  following  abstract  statement  distinguishes  the  various  operations 
connected  vrith  the  working  of  a  charge,  and  gives  the  time  when  the 
speed  of  the  mill  is  changed,  also  when  delivery  of  mercury  to  the  charge 
is  made.  It  is  assumed  that  the  mill  has  been  cleaned  up  at  two,  and  re- 
started with  a  fresh  charge  of  stuff  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon : — 

First  Operaiicn, 

Time.  Total  Time. 

8.0  P.IIL— Ist  charge — Si>eed,  12  revolB.  per  miD.— 6  inohes  of  water  in  mill  \ 

8  to  10  inches    do.  I 

do.  do.  >6  hours, 

do.  do.  j 

Merottry  added  to  charge  / 

Water  inoreased  to  18  ins.  ^ 
"  Spinning,"  or  6  inches  of  >6  hoars, 
top  water  drawn  off       j 

Second  Operation, 

2.0  a.m.— 1st  charge— Speed,  12  revols.  per  xnin.— 12  inches  of  water  in  mill  * 
2d     do.         do.     12  do.  Water  slightly  inoreased 

if  necessary 
3d     do.  do.     12  do.  do. 

6.0  a.m.    do.    do.  do.       8  do.  12  or  more  indies  of  water 

in  mill 
8.0  a.m.    do.    do.  do.       6  do.  do. 

10.90  a.m.  do.   do.  do.       5  do.  Water  increased  to  18  ins. 

1.0  p.m.    do.    do.  do.       5  do.  ''Spinning,'*  or  6  indies  of 

top  water  drawn  off       / 
2.0  p.m.  do.       MiU  cleaned  up  and  amalgam  collected — ^total  time, 

24  hours. 

It  will  be  observed  that  although  the  operation  includes  two  series 
of  charges,  mercury  is  only  added  once,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  hour. 
Clean  water  is  brought  into  the  mill  by  a  supply-pipe  running  the  length 
of  the  house.  This  pipe  is  provided  with  cocks,  one  for  each  mill.  To 
effect  the  clean-up  of  a  mill,  the  hemp  plug  is  removed  from  the  hole  in  the 
bed  and  the  contents  are  run  into  a  launder  beneath  it  and  thence  to  the 
amalgam  trough,  from  whidbi  they  are  subsequently  removed  in  bowk.  In 
the  upper  floor  of  the  mill-house  a  tramway  is  laid,  over  which  the  stuff  is 


2d 

do. 

do. 

12 

do. 

Sd 

do. 

do. 

12 

do. 

7.0  p.m.    do. 

do. 

do. 

8 

do. 

8.0  p.m.    do. 

do. 

do. 

8 

do. 

9.0  p.m.    do. 

do. 

do. 

6 

do: 

11.30  p.m.  do. 

do. 

do. 

5 

do. 

1.30  a.m.  do. 

do. 

do. 

5 

do. 

^11  hours. 
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brought  direct  from  the  crusher  and  tipped  into  the  store-hoppers.  Of 
these  hoppers  there  is  one  to  each  mill  having  a  capacity  of  two  tons 
weight.  A  short  launder  carries  the  ore  from  the  hopper  into  the  bed  of 
the  mill,  the  weight  of  charge  being  regulated  by  a  small  door  and  lever. 
Laige  troughs  are  employed  for  receiving  the  tailings,  and,  when  full, 
are  cleaned  out  The  slime  is  re-treated  in  the  mill,  a  little  clean  quartz 
being  sometimes  added  to  assist  in  reducing  the  finer  grains.  The  tail- 
ings only  remain  in  the  mill  twelve  hours,  when  they  are  removed,  and 
the  mill  is  re-charged. 

The  mill-beds  are  of  gneiss,  this  being  the  best  rock  procurable  in  the 
district  for  that  purposa  The  gneiss  is,  however,  at  times  almost  granitic^ 
The  bed  consists  of  from  six  to  eight  stones.  The  upper  surfaces  and 
end-joints  are  worked  off  level  with  the  chisel,  the  remainder  of  the 
stone  being  roughly  trimmed. 

In  forming  a  mill-bed  great  care  is  taken  that  the  upper  surface  is 
perfectly  leveL  The  space  between  the  joints  is  filled  with  hydraulic 
cement^  while  the  space  between  the  outer  tubbing  and  the  circumference 
of  the  bed  is  filled  with  sand  to  within  3  or  4  inches  of  the  top^  when 
hydraulic  cement  is  added  to  complete  the  surface.  An  ordinary  mill-bed 
lasts  about  ten  months.  The  mill-runners  or  mullers  are  made  from  the 
hardest  close-grained  gneissic  rock  obtainable,  since  it  is  found  that  the 
crushing  is  more  satisfactorily  performed  when  hard  runners  are  used. 
The  front  part  of  each  runner  is  under-cut^  so  as  to  catch  the  stuff  for 
grinding.     A  set  of  four  runners  last  from  six  to  eight  weeks. 

The  auriferous  stone  is  very  compact,  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
hard  quartz  always  occurring  with  the  pyrites,  and  the  free  gold  is  very 
finely  divided.  The  reason,  probably,  that  the  Francfort  mill  gives  such 
high  results,  is  that  the  stuff  being  confined  and  in  constant  movement 
under  pressure  continually  presents  fresh  surfaces  to  the  runners,  and 
the  gold  comes  more  continually  into  direct  contact  with  the  mercury 
than  is  possible  either  in  battery  or  in  plate  amalgamation. 

The  following  statistics  are  from  actual  results  obtained  at  the  Pesta- 
rena  and  Yal  Toppa  Mines  : — 


Minee. 

No.  of 

Francfort 

HillB. 

No.  of 

Metrio 

Ton*  of 

Stuff 

Reduced. 

Produce  of 
Fine  Gold 

determined  by 
Asmyner 

Statute  Ton. 

Bxtraoted  by 

the  Francfort 

MUl  per  Statute 

Ton. 

Proportion 
ofTotal 

Gold 
obUlned 

by  the  Mill. 

Loeaof 
ICereoxy 

per 
Metric 

Ton. 

Festarena. 
Tal  Toppa. 

28 

450-500 
500 

Os. 

«  •  • 

1 
1 

•  «  • 

Dwt» 
12 

6 

Gra. 
lOi 

Oz. 

■  ■  • 

I  - 

Dwta  An*- 

Percent. 
82i 

81A 

f^rMffYnei^ 

10 
5 

6i 

1,890*6 
174-6 

Combined  Pan  Amalgamation  and  Concbntration. 

When  an  ore  contains  a  notable  amount  of  both  gold  and  silver,  the 
Washoe  process  of  amalgamation,  combined  with  some  form  of  mechanical 
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concentration,  may  often  be  advantageously  employed.  This  method  is 
adopted  at  one  of  the  principal  mines  in  America  where  the  vein-quartz 
includes  free  gold,  in  an  exceedingly  fine  state  of  division,  combined 
with  blue  and  green  carbonates  of  copper,  and  sulphides  of  silver,  lead, 
antimony,  and  copper.  The  assay  value  of  the  ore  has  averaged  gold 
80s.  and  silver  55s.  per  ton,  while  the  pulp  from  the  settlers  after  pan 
amalgamation  contained  gold  14s.  and  silver  22s.  per  ton.  The  gold 
obtained  in  the  mill  averaged  82*5  per  cent,  and  the  silver  60  per  cent 
of  the  assay  value.  The  mill  contains  two  stone-breakers,  fifty  heads  of 
stamps,  each  head  weighing  850  lbs.,  twenty-four  Frue  vanners,  twenty- 
four  pans,  twelve  settlers,  and  five  tailings  pans.  The  drop  of  each  stamp 
head  is  about  7  inches,  the  number  of  drops  per  minute,  90.  The  screens, 
4  feet  long  and  15  inches  deep,  are  perforated  with  900  holes  per  square 
inch.  The  weight  of  ore  reduced  per  twenty-four  hours  is  about  105 
tons  or  2  tons  per  head.  The  pans  are  5^  feet  in  diameter,  and  2  feet  9 
inches  deep;  the  speed  of  the  grinding  mullers  of  these  pans  is  70 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  settlers,  8^  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet 
deep,  are  fitted  with  agitators  which  make  16  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  treatment  of  the  ore  is  as  follows : — ^It  is  brought  from  the  mine 
and  passed  over  grizzlies  or  inclined  screens,  which  separate  fragments 
vaiying  from  impalpable  powder  up  to  l^inch  cubes  from  the  larger 
pieces,  which  pass  to  the  stone-breaker,  and  when  reduced  in  size,  together 
with  the  product  from  the  grizzlies,  drop  into  hoppers,  whence  they  are 
delivered  to  the  mortar-boxes  by  automatic  feeders.  In  the  mortar-box 
the  fragments  of  ore  are  reduced  so  as  to  pass  through  screen-holes  about 
•^  inch  in  diameter.  A  sample  of  the  pulp  passed  through  a  series  of 
fine  meshed  screens  gave  by  weight  the  following  proportionate  quan- 
tities : — 


Ko.  of  Holet  por 
SquAn  Inch. 

Approximtto  Area 

Batalnadin 

ofMeth. 

BieTe. 

900 

'022  sq.  inch. 

70  per  cent. 

1,500 

•016      „ 

4-66 

2,200 

•018      „ 

1212 

8,000 

•Oil      „ 

5*89 

5,000 

•0086    „ 

13-84 

10,000 

•0086    „ 

18-61 

14,400 

•0046    „ 

9-09 

22,500 

•0086    „ 

6*86 

Staff  passed  through 

2972 

tf 

99-99 

The  pulp  from  the  screens,  without  classification  into  grains  of  specific 
dimensions,  is  passed  over  Frue  vanners,  of  which  there  are  two  to  each 
set  of  five  heads  of  stamps,  by  which  concentrates  varying  in  value  from 
£100  to  £200  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  are  obtained  for  smelting,  as  well  as 
tailings  for  the  amalgamating  pans.  These  pans  are  charged,  worked, 
and  discharged  every  six  hours.  A  charge  consists  of  about  3,500  lbs.  of 
pulp,  60  to  70  Iba  of  quicksilver,  and  small  quantities  of  sulphate  of  copper 
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and  sulphuric  add.  The  charge  is  heated  direct  hj  live  steam^  with  the 
view  of  quickening  the  process  and  aiding  in  the  extraction  of  bullion. 
From  the  i>an8  the  charge  is  passed  to  the  settlers,  where  a  separation  of 
the  pulp  from  the  amalgam  is  effected,  and  from  the  setUers  the  pulp  is 
a  second  time  concentrated  in  twelve  other  Frue  vanners.  The  amalgam 
is  sent  to  the  dean-up  pan  and  subsequently  strained  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  free  mercury,  and  to  obtain  a  hard  amalgam  for  the  retort.  The 
concentrates  are  sold  to  smelters.  The  weight  and  cost  of  chemicals  con- 
sumed per  ton  of  ore,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  milling,  may  be  given  approxi- 
mately as  follows : — 


Wdght. 


.Chftmioalf  Ccotnmed. 


Pounds  per 

SOOOlbe.  of 

Ore. 


Per  cent. 
of  Ore. 


QaibkailTer  . 
Salt,  at  94a.  per  ton 
Sulphate  of  copper 
Sulphuric  add     . 


1-30 

45*29 

2-09 

0-56 


0-07 
2-26 
010 
0-08 


Total  value  of  chemicals  consumed 
Firewood,  at  17b.  9d.  per  cord 

Other  stores 

Pay  roll,  at  14s.  per  day  per  man    . 

Salariee 

General  chat^ges 

Sundries 


Value. 


Average  CbeL 


Per  £20  Value 
of  BuUion 
obtained. 


«.  d, 

10  8 

10  4 

2  8 

0  6i 


23     ^ 
15    6 
18    3 
34    6 

3  10 

0 

0  11 


Per  200011m.  of 
0x«  Stamped. 


I. 
2 
2 
0 
0 


dL 
7 

7 
14 


6    0 

3  10 

4  7 
8    7 

0  m 

0    2 
0    3 


97    6 


24    4i 


Chlobikation  Pboobbs. 

This  method,  originally  introduced  by  the  late  Professor  C.  F.  Piatt- 
ner  of  Freibeig  for  the  extraction  of  a  minute  quantity  of  gold  from  the 
arsenical  pyrites  of  Beichenstein  in  Silesia,  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
chlorine  gas  tiansf onus  gold  into  auric  chloride,  which  is  soluble  in  water» 
without  materially  attacking  the  metallic  oxides  with  which  it  may  be 
associated.  From  the  chloride  solution  thus  obtained,  gold  may  be  pre- 
cipitated, either  in  the  metallic  form,  by  iron,  copper,  or  a  solution  of 
ferrous  sulphate ;  or  as  sulphide  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  No  metallic 
sulphides  or  arsenides  must,  however,  be  present,  as  these  substances 
would  be  transformed  into  chlorides,  causing  an  unnecessary  expenditure 
of  chlorine.  The  presence  of  sulphur  is  also  injurious  from  giving  rise  to 
the  production  of  chloride  of  sulphur,  which,  in  the  presence  of  water, 
becomes  transformed  into  hydrochloric  and  sulphurous  acids,  when  a  certain 
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amount  of  the  metallic  oxides  is  dissolved.  The  whole  of  the  sulphtu 
must^  therefore,  be  expelled  by  careful  roasting,  while  the  iron  is,  at  the 
same  time,  converted  into  peroxide.  The  chlorine  employed  should  also 
be  free  from  hydrochloric  acid. 

In  California,  the  extraction  of  gold  from  auriferous  pyrites  by  the 
chlorination  process  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner : — 

The  concentrated  tailings  are  roasted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
until  no  further  smell  of  sulphur  is  perceptible,  a  little  charcoal  being 
sometimes  introduced  towards  the  close  of  the  operation  for  the  purpose 
of  decomposing  any  sulphates  or  arsenical  salts  tiiat  may  have  been  pro- 
duced. This  roasting  is  effected  at  a  low  temperature  in  order  to  avoid 
agglomeration  of  the  ore,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  from  six  to  eight 
hours,  the  charge  is  withdrawn  and  spread  on  the  floor  to  cool.  When 
sufficiently  cold  it  is  repeatedly  turned  and  sprinkled  with  water,  so  that 
it  may  become  regularly  moistened  throughout  The  success  of  the  sub- 
sequent operation  depends,  in  no  small  degree,  on  the  amount  of  water 
thus  added,  and  the  uniformity  of  its  mixture  with  the  ore.  After  having 
been  properly  moistened,  the  roasted  pyrites  is  charged  into  large  wooden 
tubs,  7  feet  in  diameter  and  2  feet  6  inches  in  depth.  These  are  pro- 
vided with  perforated  false  bottoms,  beneath  which  the  chlorine  is  intro- 
duced, and  thence  ascends  through  the  damp  and  finely  divided  aunf erous 
ferric  oxide,  which  ultimately  becomes  permeated  by  the  gaa  The  chlorine 
is  produced  from  a  mixture  of  common  salt,  peroxide  of  manganese,  and 
sulphuric  acid,  contained  in  a  leaden  generator,  which  communicates  with 
the  space  beneath  the  false  bottom  by  means  of  a  lead  pipe.  There  is 
also  a  plug-hole  in  the  bottom  of  each  tub  for  the  purpose  of  draining  off 
the  auriferous  solution  obtained.  After  being  charged  with  moistened 
ore  each  tub  is  closely  covered  by  a  wooden  lid,  and  chlorine  is  introduced 
beneath  the  false  bottom.  At  ttie  expiration  of  some  hours,  the  whole 
mass  has  become  strongly  penetrated  by  chlorine,  which,  as  a  greenish 
gas,  lies  heavily  above  the  tailingsL  In  this  condition  the  tub  and  its 
contents  are  allowed  to  remain  from  ten  to  fifteen  hours,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  period,  the  cover  is  removed  and  clean  water  introduced.  As 
soon  as  the  water  has  risen  to  the  surface  of  the  charge,  the  plug-hole  at 
the  bottom  ia  opened,  and  the  water  containing  the  dissolved  chloride  of 
gold  is  run  off  into  glass  carboy&  The  gold  is  subsequently  precipitated 
in  the  metallic  form  by  the  addition  of  ferrous  sulphate,  and  forms  a 
browniah-black  deposit  on  the  bottom  of  the  carboys;  this  reaction  is 
expressed  by  the  following  equation : 

SAnCIs  +  67eS04  =  A113  +  FesGle  +  2Fe2(S04)». 

The  precipitated  gold  thus  obtained  is  collected  on  filters,  dried,  and 
afterwards  fused  with  borax  in  black-lead  crucibles.  The  ingots  prepared 
in  this  way  are  usually  995  fine.  When  the  gold  is  in  a  finely  divided 
state  this  process  affords  satisfactory  results ;  but  the  larger  particles  of 
metal  not  being  completely  dissolved  in  the  time  necessary  for  the 
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solution  of  the  smaller  ones,  a  loss  must  necessarily  result  unless  the  time 
during  which  the  ores  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  chlorine  is  suffidentlj 
prolonged  to  effect  the  solution  of  the  largest  grains  of  gold  presents 

It  follows  that  the  chlorination  process  is  most  adyantageooslj 
applied  to  ores  in  which  the  precious  metal  is  uniformly  and  finely 
dlTided.  Any  sQver  that  may  have  been  present  in  the  original  sulphides, 
as  well  as  that  constantly  alloyed  with  the  gold,  is  by  this  process  con- 
verted into  chloride  of  silver,  which  is  insoluble  in  the  auriferous  solution, 
and  therefore  remains  with  the  residues  in  the  tubs. 

Mr.  H.  R  Cassel  proposes  to  obtain  chlorine  for  the  treatment  of 
gold  ores  by  the  electrolysis  of  common  salt  in  the  presence  of  the  ore 
instead  of  preparing  it  in  a  separate  generator. 

Methods  for  Smelting  Gold  Obbs. 

Auriferous  minerals  unsuited  for  amalgamation  are  generally  smelted 
with  iron  pyrites,  copper,  or  lead  ores,  the  gold  being  ultimately  concen- 
trated in  metallic  copper  or  silver,  from  which  it  is  finally  separated  by  one 
of  the  methods  of  parting  described  subsequently.  In  other  respects  the 
order  of  the  operation  is  the  same  as  in  smelting  ordinary  copper,  lead, 
or  silver  ores. 

Gold  alloys  readily  with  iron,  a  property  that  was  formerly  utilized 
to  a  small  extent  in  the  treatment  of  black  sand  obtained  in  the  alluvial 
gold  washings  of  the  Ural.  This  consists  chiefly  of  magnetite,  and  when 
smelted  with  the  necessary  fluxes  and  charcoal  gave  an  auriferous  cast- 
iron,  from  which  the  gold  was  recovered  by  dissolving  it  in  sulphuric 
acid. 

In  Parkes's  process  of  desilverizing,  copper  and  gold,  if  present  in 
lead,  are  almost  entirely  removed  by  the  zinc  first  added;  so  Uiat  if 
the  first  zinc  skimmings  are  treated  apart,  a  minute  quantity  of  gold  may 
be  sufficiently  concentrated  in  the  silver  obtained  to  render  the  latter 
worth  parting. 

At  Offenbanya  and  Zalathna  in  Transylvania,  auriferous  pyrites, 
containing  a  little  copper  and  from  11  to  24  ounces  of  auriferous  silver 
per  ton,  has  since  1876  been  treated  by  the  following  combination  of 
smelting  and  extracting  processes : — 

1.  The  ores,  partly  in  lumps  and  partly  in  a  finely  divided  state, 
are  roasted,  the  sulphur  gases  being  collected  and  converted  into  sul- 
phuric acid. 

2.  The  roasted  ores  are  smelted  with  quartz  flux  for  coarse  metal, 
which  is  essentially  ferrous  sulphide,  containing  sulphur  2&'7,  iron  69*6, 
and  copper  0*6  per  cent.,  and  is  ground  to  a  fine  powder; 

3.  The  pulverized  coarse  metal  is  digested  with  dilute  sulphuric  add 
in  dosed  wooden  vessels  lined  with  lead  for  twelve  hours,  when  about 
half  the  iron  is  converted  into  ferrous  sulphate,  while  the  insoluble 
residue,  amounting  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  charge,  is  proportionately 
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.enriched,  and  contains  3^  per  cent,  of  copper  and  60  to  80  ounces  of 
gold  and  silver  per  ton.  The  acid  liquor  is  treated  for  ferrous  sulphate, 
and  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  mixed  with  sulphur-dioxide  in  order  to 
recover  the  sulphur. 

4.  The  extracted  residues  are  smelted  with  various  additions,  such  as 
rich  ores,  raw  regulus,  litharge,  and  other  lead  products,  in  a  small  hlast- 
furnace,  producing  lead  with  ahout  40  ounces  of  auriferous  silver  per  ton 
and  some  regulus.  The  lead  is  refined  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  regulus 
is  suhjected  to  a  second  extraction  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  series  of 
concentrating  and  desilverizing  fusions,  until  it  is  enriched  to  about  25 
per  cent,  of  copper. 

5.  The  copper  regulus  is  digested  in  a  cast-iron  pot  with  heated 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  leaving  a  residue  consisting  chiefly  of  lead  and 
copper,  with  some  silver  and  gold,  which  is  returned  to  the  lead-furnaces. 
The  acid  liquor  is  run  over  copper-plates  to  decompose  silver  sulphate, 
«md  when  clarified  is  either  crystallized  for  blue  vitriol  or  treated  with 
iron  to  obtain  cement  copper. 

Extraction  of  Silver  and  Gold  from  Copper. — Small  quantities 
of  gold  and  silver  may  be  separated  from  copper  by  means  of  sulphuric 
acid,  cupric  sulphate  being  produced  while  the  precious  metals  remain 
in  the  insoluble  residues;  but  for  the  success  of  the  operation  it  is 
necessary  to  use  the  acid  in  a  diluted  state,  as  when  strong  it  has  no 
action  upon  copper.  It  is  also  necessary  to  oxidize  the  metal  either  by 
a  preliminary  roasting  or  by  moist  air,  so  that  the  acid  may  be  entirely 
used  in  dissolving  cupric  oxide  and  not  wasted  in  the  formation  of 
sulphur  dioxide.  The  first  method  was  formerly  practised  in  Colorado 
in  the  treatment  of  auriferous  copper  bottoms  (p.  732),^  which  were 
liquated  to  remove  lead  and  then  refined  by  oxidation  until  the  whole 
of  the  sulphur  was  removed,  when  it  was  granulated  by  casting  it  into 
cold  water.  The  granules  were  afterwards  exposed  in  a  calciner  to  a 
strong  red  heat  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  became  entirely  converted  into  a 
mixture  of  cupric  and  cuprous  oxides,  which  was  powdered  and  dissolved 
in  weak  sulphuric  acid.  The  residues,  when  cleared  from  the  vitriol 
liquors  and  melted  in  plumbago  crucibles,  gave  a  mixed  bullion  of  600 
to  800  fine,  containing  about  two  parts  of  gold  to  one  of  silver,  which 
was  sent  to  the  Mint  refinery. 

The  second  method  of  dissolving  copper,  by  the  joint  action  of  air 
and  sulphuric  acid,  known  as  vUriolizing,  is  used  at  Oker,  in  the  Lower 
Harz,  where  it  was  introduced  in  1858  as  a  substitute  for  liquation  in 
the  treatment  of  popper  containing  gold  and  silver  that  could  not  be 
refined  to  advantage. 

The  following  notice  of  this  process  ^  ia  condensed  from  the  descrip- 

^  '  Proceedings  of  the  Americian  iDttitate  of  Mining  Engineers/  vol.  ir.  p.  297« 
'  For  fuller  details  see  'Zeitscbrift  fttr  Berg-  Hiltten-  u.  Salinenwesen,*  rol.  xzt.  p. 
168. 
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tion  contributed  to  the  preceding  edition  of  this  work  by  Professor  F. 
XJbrich,  formerly  of  Oker  but  now  of  Hanover. 

The  copper  produced  at  Oker  is  of  two  kinds :  one  being  of  good 
quality  and  poor  in  silver  is  refined  and  sold  as  rosette  copper;  while 
the  other,  which  contains,  in  addition  to  gold  and  silver,  various 
impurities  prejudicial  to  its  use  as  metal,  is  converted  into  vitriol,  and 
the  precious  metals  are  removed  from  the  insoluble  residues  in  the 
following  manner : — 

The  metal,  in  the  state  of  black  copper  containing  about  50  ounces 
of  silver  per  ton,  is  granulated  and  placed  in  large  wooden  tubs  lined 
with  thick  sheet-lead.  On  the  perforated  false  bottom  of  the  tub  is 
first  laid  a  layer,^  6  inches  in  thickness,  of  large  fragments  of  copper, 
and  upon  this  is  placed  the  granulated  metal  to  a  depth  of  3  feet  6  inches, 
which  is  then  moistened  with  warm  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  exposed  to 
the  air.  Oxidation  of  the  copper  rapidly  takes  place,  and  the  granules 
become  covered  with  a  dark  film.  A  fresh  supply  of  warm  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  is  now  added,  by  which  the  sulphate  formed  is  dissolved. 
From  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  tub  the  acid  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  runs  into  a  slightly-indined  lead-lined  gutter,  about  160  feet 
long,  where  it  becomes  sufficiently  cooled  to  deposit  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  dissolved  sulphate  in  small  irregular  crystals.  The  mother  liquors, 
which  are  nearly  free  from  copper  but  contain  a  large  amount  of 
sulphuric  acid,  are  collected  in  a  closed  reservoir,  and  blown  by  an  injector 
into  a  lead-lined  cistern,  where  they  are  re-heated  by  steam,  and  returned 
by  a  syphon  to  the  tubs  containing  the  granulated  copper  as  required, 
l^e  density  of  the  liquors  is  30°  Baum^  and  they  are  heated  to  from 
87*  to  100**  C.  Each  time  the  liquors  are  run  off,  the  copper  is 
exposed  during  fifteen  minutes,  for  the  purpose  of  oxidation,  and 
sulphuric  acid  is  run  on  until  the  copper  has  regained  its  bright  metallic 
appearance. 

When  the  crystallized  deposit  in  the  gutter  has  attained  a  thickness 
of  about  3  inches,  it  is  removed  by  copper  chisels  and  thrown  upon  an 
inclined  plane,  from  which  the  adhering  liquors  drain  back  into  the  gutter. 
This  crude  sulphate  of  copper  is  taken  to  leaden  boiling  pans,  12  feet  in 
length,  11  feet  in  width,  and  2}  feet  in  depth,  where  it  is  dissolved,  either 
in  water  or  in  weak  acid  liquors.  The  quantity  of  liquid  is  so  regulated 
that  a  solution  is  obtained  which,  at  87**  C,  has  a  density  of  30**  Baumd. 

This  solution  is  allowed  to  settle  during  twelve  hours,  care  being 
taken  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  any  decrease  of  temperatura  At  the 
expiration  of  this  time  the  liquor,  which  is  perfectly  dear,  is  run  into 
crystallizing  pans,  10  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,  and  4  feet  deep,  in  which 
are  huug  numerous  strips  of  lead*  On  these,  in  the  course  of  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  days,  are  formed  large  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper,  which 
are  subsequently  removed  and  packed  for  the  market. 

The  mud,  containing  the  silver  and  gold,  which  settles  in  the  boiling 
pans,  is  taken  out  and  mixed  with  lithai^e.    This  mixture  is  smelted  for 
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lead,  and  the  quantity  of  litharge  is  so  regulated  that  the  resulting  alloy 
shall  contain  about  2  per  cent  of  silver.  The  lead  thus  obtained  is  passed 
to  the  lefineiy,  and  affords  silver  containing  from  1*5  to  1*7  per  cent,  of 
gold. 

The  loss  of  lead  is  8*4  per  cent.,  and  the  silver  obtained  slightly  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  indicated  by  assay. 

One  part  of  granulated  copper  requires  2*4  parts  its  weight  of 
acid  of  30**  Eaum^  to  dissolve  it,  and  produces  3*8  parts  of  sulphate. 
A  set  of  six  dissolving  tubs,  two  pans,  and  twenty->four  crystallizers 
is  required  to  produce  30  cwts.  of  crystals  of  blue  vitriol  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

Parting  of  Gold  from  Silvbr. 

The  separation  of  gold  from  silver  on  the  larger  scale  is  now  generally 
effected  by  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  cheaper  than  nitric  acid,  and  does 
not  require  expensive  platinum  or  porcelain  vessels,  the  operation  being 
performed  in  cast-iron  pots.  In  order  that  the  alloy  may  be  completely 
attacked,  it  should  not  contain  more  than  35  per  cent,  of  gold,  and  from 
the  slight  solubility  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  of 
importance  that  it  should  not  contain  beyond  10  per  cent,  of  copper. 

The  alloy,  after  the  additions  necessary  to  bring  it  to  the  proper 
standard  have  been  made,  is  melted  either  in  large  crucibles  or  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  and  granulated  by  being  poured  into  water.  The 
granulated  metal,  in  charges  of  2  to  5  cwts.,  is  placed,  with  2^  times  its 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*840,  in  cast-iron  pots,  which  are 
heated  to  ebullition  by  a  fire  beneath.  The  sulphuric  acid  under  these 
circumstances  acts  rapidly  on  the  metal,  sulphate  of  silver  is  formed,  and 
sulphurous  anhydride  evolved ;  this  is  conducted  by  a  leaden  dome,  con- 
nected with  a  well  drawing  chimney,  placed  over  each  pot  during  the 
time  the  attack  is  being  made,  into  a  chamber,  where  it  is  reconverted 
into  sulphuric  acid.  At  the  expiration  of  four  hours  the  attack  is 
completed,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sp.  gr.  1*69, 
obtained  by  the  concentration  of  the  acid  mother  liquors  from  the 
crystallization  of  sulphate  of  copper,  is  added,  and  boiled  during  a 
few  minutes,  when  the  fire  is  withdrawn  from  beneath  the  pots,  and  the 
liquors  axe  diluted  and  allowed  to  stand,  in  order  that  the  finely  divided 
gold  may  be  deposited  on  the  bottom.  When  the  supernatant  liquor  has 
become  dear,  it  is  drawn  off  by  a  syphon  into  lead-lined  evapomtors, 
heated  by  steam-pipes,  and  partially  filled  with  mother  liquors  remaining 
from  the  crystallization  of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  temperature  is 
then  raised  until  the  whole  of  the  sulphate  of  silver,  which  began  to 
fall  on  cooling,  is  re-dissolved,  and  a  further  deposit  of  gold  is  obtained. 
The  liquor  is  next  syphoned  into  other  evaporators,  in  which  copper 
bars  are  suspended,  where  the  silver  is  rapidly  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  a  crystaUine  powder.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  last  traces 
of  silver  sulphate  are  completely  decomposed,  and  the  metallic  deposit, 
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after  being  carefully  washed^  is  compacted  by  hydraulic  pressure  into 
rectangular  bricks,  which  are  fused  in  large  earthen  crucibles,  and  cast 
.into  ingots.  The  silYer  thus  obtained  contains  from  3  to  5  thousandtha 
of  copper. 

The  pulverulent  gold  obtained  by  the  first  attack  still  contains  silver^ 
and  is  therefore  again  subjected  to  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
in  smaller  pots,  heated  from  beneath.  These  are  made  usually  of  cast- 
iron,  but  sometimes  of  platinum. 

It  is  then  washed,  or  "sweetened,"  on  a  filter  with  hot  water, 
dried,  pressed,  and  melted  in  a  black-lead  crucible;  borax  and  nitre 
being  sometimes  used  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  impurities.  Under 
favourable  conditions  the  resulting  bar  of  gold  may  be  about  996-998  fine. 

The  solution  of  copper  sulphate  produced  during  the  precipitation  of 
silver  by  copper  bars  is*  evaporated  in  a  shallow  cistern  lined  with  lead, 
and  heated  by  a  series  of  steam-pipes  laid  in  zigzag  across  the  bottom. 
When  the  liquors  have  in  this  way  been  sufficiently  concentrated,  they 
are  syphoned  ofif  into  large  tubs  lined  with  lead  and  bound  with  copper 
or  wooden  hoops,  as,  from  the  readiness  with  which  sulphate  of  copper 
acts  on  iron,  bands  of  this  metal  would  be  rapidly  attacked  by  the  liquor 
accidentally  spilt  over  the  sides  of  the  vessels.  After  having  been  filled, 
these  tubs  are  closely  covered  to  prevent  their  too  rapid  cooling;  and, 
after  the  expiration  of  about  ten  days,  the  mother  liquors  are  drawn  ofi*, 
and  the  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper  adhering  to  the  sides  carefully  re- 
moved. These  mother  liquors,  when  again  concentrated,  yield  a  further 
supply  of  crystallized  salt,  after  which  they  are  set  aside,  to  be  employed 
in  place  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  already  described. 

When  sulphate  of  copper  of  superior  purity  is  required,  the  crystals 
first  obtained  are  sometimes  subjected  to  a  second  crystallization,  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  they  are  merely  washed  on  a  wicker  sieve,  and 
after  being  allowed  to  drain  in  a  large  leaden  cullender,  are  packed  in 
strong  casks  for  the  market 

From  the  economy  with  which  this  process  is  conducted,  and  the 
comparatively  low  price  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  sometimes  admits  of  being 
advantageously  applied  to  the  refining  of  silver  containing  0*0005  only 
of  gold. 

At  Oker  gold  is  refined  by  sulphuric  acid  in  porcelain  vessels,  which 
are  protected  with  a  wire  network  and  day  covering,  and  are  heated  in 
sand  baths.  They  are  cleanly  in  use,  but  require  very  careful  handling, 
and  are  only  suited  for  small  charges  (28  lbs,  at  one  time).  The  gold 
obtained  is  985  fine. 

The  parting  of  gold  and  silver  may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  nitric 
acid,  but  when  the  residting  nitrate  of  silver  cannot  be  advantageously 
utilized,  it  must  be  converted  into  chloride  before  it  can  be  reduced 
by  metallic  copper. 

In  the  United  States'  Mint  refineries  so-called  double-parting  pro- 
cesses are  used    The  bullion,  which  is^so  mixed  as  to  contain  100/285 
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of  gold,  is  granulated  and  heated  first  with  nitric  acid  in  glazed  earthen- 
ware jars,  which  removes  the  silver  to  within  6  per  cent.,  and  subse- 
quently is  twice  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  in  three-legged  cast-iron  pots, 
giving  a  gold  of  998-999  fine.  The  silver  salt  is  converted  into  chloride 
and  reduced  by  granulated  zina 

In  America,  it  is  also  customary  to  dissolve  dori  silver  in  bars  without 
previous  granulation,  which  is  found  not  only  to  facilitate  the  regular 
action  of  the  acid,  but  also  to  give  a  coarser  gold  that  is  more  easily 
washed  than  that  from  granulated  metal.  The  reduction  of  sulphate  of 
silver  may  also  be  effected  by  scrap  iron  or  ferrous  sulphate ;  the  former 
reagent  is  used  at  Frankfort  and  Lautenthal,  and  the  latter  at  San 
Francisco.  By  adding  scrap  iron  to  the  liquors,  in  the  second  case,  the 
ferric  sulphate  contained  is  reduced  to  ferrous  sulphate,  and  may  be  used 
for  precipitating  fresh  quantities  of  silver. 

Preparation  op  Pure  Gold. 

Gold  of  extremely  high  fineness  cannot  be  obtained  by  sulphuric 
acid  parting  alone.  When  the  washed  gold  from  the  second  boiling  is 
heated  with  bisulphate  of  sodium,  silver  may  be  removed  to  within  2 
or  3  thousandths,  but  platinum  when  present  is  not  sensibly  attacked 
by  sulphuric  acid,  although  it  may  be  partially  removed  if  nitric  acid 
is  used  at  first,  or  if  the  gold  from  the  bisidphate  treatment  is  fused 
with  nitrate  of  sodium  or  potassium.  When  gold  is  required  of  absolute 
purity,  01  as  near  an  approach  to  it  as  can  be  got,  as  for  example  for 
use  in  check  assaying,  a  quantity  of  assay  comets  or  other  kinds  of 
parted  gold  is  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  and  after  removal  of  excess  of 
acid,  potassium  chloride  and  alcohol  are  added  to  precipitate  platinum. 
The  auric  chloride  is  dissolved  in  a  very  large  quantity  of  water  and 
left  at  rest  for  a  considerable  time,  that  the  chloride  of  silver  existing 
in  the  form  of  suspended  particles  may  subside.  The  clear  liquor  is 
then  syphoned  off,  and  the  gold  is  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  ferrous 
sulphate  or  oxalic  acid,  or  by  a  current  of  gaseous  sulphur  dioxide. 
The  last  of  these  reagents  is  probably  the  safest,  when  it  is  desired  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  contamination  by  foreign  metals,  but  liquid 
precipitants  are  more  convenient.  Mr.  Roberts-Austen,  of  the  Eoyal  Mint, 
has  in  this  way  obtained  gold  of  the  apparent  fineness  of  999*96 
thousandths,  using  oxalic  acid  for  precipitation.  Platiniferous  gold  may 
also  be  refined  if  it  is  cast  into  a  plate  and  used  as  the  anode  in  an 
electrolyzing  cell,  having  for  a  cathode  a  plate  of  the  purest  gold  that 
can  be  got.  The  electrolyte  is  a  neutral  solution  of  auric  chloride. 
As  the  anode  dissolves  under  the  action  of  the  current,  platinum  and 
the  allied  metals  are  set  free  and  are  collected  at  the  bottom  as  a  black 
powder.  As  the  gold  deposited  on  the  cathode  is  exactly  equivalent 
to  that  dissolved  from  the  anode  during  the  same  time,  the  strength  of 
the  solution  remains  unchanged  during  the  operation. 
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Refikikg  bt  Chlobine  Gas. 

This  process  was  invented  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Miller,  assayer  in  the  Sydney 
Branch  of  the  Soyal  Mint,  and  is  applied  to  the  treatment  of  gold  bars 
when  the  proportion  of  silver  present  is  not  materially  in  excess  of  10 
per  cent  It  consists  in  passing  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  through  the 
gold  while  in  a  melted  stcUCj  whereby  chloride  of  silver  is  formed,  which, 
being  of  low  specific  gravity,  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  melted  gold, 
while  the  latter  remains  in  a  purified  condition  beneatL 

Chloride  of  silver  has  always  been  considered  a  somewhat  volatile 
substance,  but,  in  practice,  it  is  found  that  its  volatility  is  not  so  great 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  and  that,  if  its  surface  is  coated  with  a 
layer  of  fused  borax,  it  may  be  kept  melted  at  a  high  temperature  with- 
out material  loss. 

The  furnace  required  for  the  operation  is  an  ordinary  12-inch  sqnare 
gold-melting  furnace,  having  the  flue  as  near  the  top  as  possible,  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  crucible  standing  high  up  in  it  without  being  cooled  by  the 
draught,  and  of  such  a  depth  that  the  bottom  of  the  pot^  when  it  is 
placed  in  the  fire,  may  not  be  more  than  3  inches  above  the  bars. 

The  covering  of  the  furnace  should  consist  of  two  fire-tiles,  7^  inches 
wide  and  15  long,  one  of  which  should  have  a  slot  or  hole  in  its  centre, 
for  the  clay  chlorine-pipes  to  pass  througL  An  iron  cover  will  not 
answer,  as  it  becomes  much  too  hot  for  convenient  working. 

The  crucibles  in  which  the  refining  is  performed  should  be  French 
white  fluxing-pots ;  ordinary  black-lead  pots  will  not  answer,  owing  to 
the  reducing  action  they  exert  on  the. compounds  formed*  To  prevent 
infiltration  of  the  very  liquid  chloride  of  silver  into  the  pores  of  the  pots, 
they  are  prepared  by  filling  them  with  a  boiling  saturated  solution  of 
borax  in  water,  which  is  allowed  to  stand  for  ten  minutes,  and  then 
poured  off,  the  crucibles  being  afterwards  set  aside  to  dry.  The  borax 
forms  a  glaze  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  crucibles  when  they  become  hot 
in  the  furnace. 

When  used  for  refining,  these  French  crucibles  are  placed  within 
black-lead  pots,  as  a  precaution  against  loss,  should  the  former  crack, 
which,  however,  seldom  happens.  The  crucibles  are  covered  with 
loosely  fitting  lids,  with  the  requisite  holes  through  them  for  the  passage 
of  the  clay  chlorine-pipes,  <&c  A  pipe,  ^  inch  in  diameter,  22  inches 
long,  and  of  y\-inch  bore,  has  been  found  to  answer  all  requirements. 
The  chlorine  generators  should  consist  of  the  best  glazed  stoneware  acid- 
jars,  each  capable  of  holding  from  10  to  15  gallons,  and  furnished  with 
two  necks.  One  of  these  openings  should  be  stopped  with  a  vulcanized 
indiarubber  plug,  through  which  should  pass  tightly  two  glass  tubes, 
the  eduction-tube  and  the  safety-  or  pressure-tube ;  the  length  of  the 
former  being  a  few  inches,  and  of  the  latter  8  or  10  feet  The  other 
opening,  intended  for  introducing  oxide  of  manganese,  &c.|  should  be 
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closed  with  a  leaden  plug,  covered  witbi  a  stout  piece  of  indiariibber, 
and  well  secured. 

Each  generator  should  be  charged  with  a  layer  of  small  quartz 
pebbles,  down  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  which  the  pressure-tube  should 
extend.  On  this  layer  should  be  placed  from  70  to  100  lbs.  of  binoxide 
of  manganese,  in  grains  about  ^inch  cube,  freed  from  powder  by  sifting. 
This  quantity  will  be  sufficient  for  many  refining  operations,  and  will 
obviate  the  necessity  of  repeated  dismantling  of  the  apparatus. 

Each  generator  should  be  suspended  to  about  half  its  height  in  a  water- 
bath  of  galvanized-iron.  The  chlorine  gas  is  produced,  when  required, 
by  pouring  common  hydrochloric  acid  down  the  safety-tube,  the  apparatus 
being  warmed  by  means  of  gas-burners  beneath  the  water-baths.  The 
gas  is  conveyed  from  the  generators  by  a  leaden  pipe  fitted  with  branches 
to  supply  the  several  furnaces,  all  intermediate  connections  being  formed 
by  means  of  vulcanized  india-rubber  tubing,  which,  if  screened  from 
direct  radiation  from  the  tire,  stands  the  heat  well,  even  immediately 
over  the  furnaces. 

Screw  compression-clamps  on  the  india-rubber  tubes  give  the  means 
of  regulating  the  supply  of  gas  as  required,  and  enable  the  operator  to 
shut  it  off  entirely  as  soon  as  the  refining  is  over.  The  chlorine  then, 
having  no  means  of  escape,  accumulates  in  the  generator,  and  soon  forces 
all  the  acid  up  the  safety-tube  into  a  vessel  placed  above  to  receive  it, 
and,  the  acid  no  longer  acting  on  the  oxide  of  manganese,  the  supply  of 
gas  ceases. 

Two  such  generators,  and  three  ordinary  gold-melting  furnaces,  are 
capable  of  refining  2,000  ounces  of  gold,  containing  about  10  per  cent,  of 
silver,  between  9  a.m.  and  2  p.m. 

As  soon  as  the  gold  is  melted,  from  2  to  3  ounces  of  borax  in  a  state 
of  fusion  are  poured  upon  its  surface.  If  the  borax  is  added  sooner, 
it  acts  too  much  on  the  pot ;  and,  if  thrown  in  cold,  is  liable  to  chill  the 
gold.  The  clay  pipe  which  is  to  convey  the  chlorine  to  the  bottom  of 
the  melted  gold  is  now  introduced.  At  the  moment  of  its  entering  the 
melted  gold,  the  screw  compression-clamp  is  slightly  loosened,  so  as  to 
allow  a  small  quantity  of  gas  to  pass  through  it,  and  thus  prevent  any 
metal  rising  and  setting  in  the  pipe,  which  is  then  gradually  lowered  to 
the  bottom  of  the  molten  gold,  where  it  is  kept  by  means  of  weights 
attached  to  the  top.  The  compression-tap  is  now  relaxed,  and  the  gas 
is  heard  bubbling  through  the  melted  metal,  sufficient  hydrochloric  acid 
being,  from  time  to  time,  added  to  the  generators  to  keep  up  a  rapid 
evolution  of  chlorine. 

The  column  of  liquid  in  the  safety-tube,  acting,  as  it  does,  like  a 
barometer,  affords  a  ready  means  of  knowing  the  pressure  in  the  gene* 
rator,  and  of  judging  of  the  rate  of  production  of  the  gas,  as  well  as  at 
once  showing,  by  its  fall,  if  anything  irregular  has  occurred — such  as  a 
leak  or  a  crack  in  the  chlorine-pipe  or  pot  From  16  to  18  inches  in  the 
safety-tube  correspond  to  and  balance  1  inch  of  gold  in  the  refining- 
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crucible.  When  the  chlorine  is  first  introduced  into  the  melted  gold» 
fumes  are  seen  to  pass  up  from  the  holes  in  the  crucible  lid ;  these  aio 
not  chloride  of  SLlyer,  but  volatile  chlorides  of  some  of  the  baser  metals. 
They  are  especially  dense  when  much  lead  is  present  in  the  alloy  under 
treatment,  forming  a  white  deposit  on  any  cold  substance  presented  to 
them.  After  a  time,  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
impurities  in  the  gold,  these  fumes  cease.  So  long  as  any  decided  quantity 
of  silver  is  present  in  the  molten  gold,  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of 
the  chlorine  is  absorbed ;  little,  if  any,  appearing  to  escape. 

When  the  refining  is  nearly  complete,  fumes  of  a  darker  colour  than 
those  first  observed  make  their  appearance,  and  the  end  of  the  operation 
is  indicated  by  a  peculiar  flame  or  luminous  vapour  of  a  brownish-yellow 
colour,  occasioned  by  the  escape  of  free  chlorine.  This,  however,  is  not 
a  sufficient  indication  :  the  process  is  not  finished  until  this  flame  im- 
parts to  a  piece  of  white  tobacco-pipe,  when  held  in  it  for  a  moment,  a 
peculiar  reddish  or  brownish-yellow  stain. 

When  these  appearances  are  observed,  which  usually  happens  in  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  introduction  of  chlorine,  the  gas  is  shut  off, 
and  the  pots  are  removed  from  the  fire ;  the  white  crucible  is  lifted  out 
of  the  black  one,  and,  together  with  its  contents,  is  allowed  to  stand 
until  the  gold  becomes  cold  enough  to  solidify.  The  chloride  of  silver, 
which  remains  liquid  much  longer,  is  then  poured  off  into  iron  moulds. 
The  crucible  is  now  inverted  on  an  iron  table,  when  the  still  red  hot  gold 
falls  out  in  the  shape  of  a  cone ;  this  is  slightly  scraped,  and  then  thrown 
into  a  concentrated  solution  of  common  salt,  to  free  it  from  any  adherent 
chloride  of  silver. 

An  alloy  containing  originally  89  per  cent  of  gold,  10  per  cent  of 
silver,  and  1  per  cent,  of  base  metals,  will  yield,  on  an  average,  a  cake  of 
chloride  weighing,  with  a  little  adherent  borax,  16  ounces  for  every  100 
ounces  operated  on. 

The  gold  is  now  fine,  and  simply  requires  casting  into  ingots. 

As  before  stated,  it  is  found  that  all  these  operations  can  readily  be 
performed,  and  2,000  ounces  refined  per  day  in  three  common  melting 
furnaces,  in  about  five  hours ;  98  per  cent  of  the  gold  originally  contained 
in  the  alloy  operated  on  is  then  ready  for  delivery. 

The  other  2  per  cent  remains  with  the  chloride  of  silver,  partly  in 
the  metallic  state,  and  partly  in  a  state  of  combination  with  chlorine, 
and  probably  with  silver. 

To  free  the  chloride  of  silver  from  this  combined  gold  (that  mechani- 
cally mixed  being  eliminated  at  the  same  time),  it  is  melted  in  a  boraxed 
white  pot,  with  the  addition  of  from  8  to  10  per  cent  of  metallic  silver, 
rolled  to  about  ^  inch  thick.  The  chloride  of  gold  is  by  this  means 
reduced  at  the  expense  of  the  metallic  silver,  chloride  of  silver  being 
formed ;  while  the  liberated  gold  sinks,  and  together  with  the  excess  of 
silver,  melts  into  a  button  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  As  soon  as  the 
whole  is  thoroughly  melted,  the  pot  is  removed  from  the  furnace,  and 
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allowed  to  stand  about  ten  minutes.  The  still  liquid  chloride  of  silver  is 
then  poured  into  large  iron  moulds,  so  as  to  form  slabs  of  a  convenient 
thickness  for  the  next  operation,  namely,  its  reduction  to  the  metallic 
state,  by  strips  of  silver.  This  is  done  by  attaching  the  slabs  to  a  frame, 
which  is  lowered  into  a  vat  containing  another  frame  with  zinc  plates, 
so  arranged  that  the  plates  and  slabs  alternate  with  each  other,  and  form  a 
zinc  and  chloride  of  silver  battery.  Water  is  used  as  the  exciting  liquid ; 
and  when  the  two  elements  are  brought  into  connection  by  strips  of 
silver  attached  to  the  frames,  an  energetic  galvanic  action  is  set  up,  and 
in  about  24^hours  the  slab  of  chloride,  while  retaining  its  shape,  is  found 
to  be  converted  into  spongy  metallic  silver. 

The  fineness  of  the  gold  reduced  by  this  process  varies  from  991  to 
997  in  1,000  parts,  the  average  being  993*5 ;  the  remaining  6^  thousandths 
are  silver.  This  compares  favourably  with  any  of  the  previously  known 
practical  processes,  none  of  which  leave  less  silver  in  the  resulting  fine 
gold. 

The  silver  residting  from  this  method  of  refining  is  tough,  but  its 
quality  varies  somewhat,  according  to  the  gold  originally  operated  on ; 
if  the  alloy  treated  contains  much  copper,  the  greater  part  of  this 
remains  with  the  resulting  silver,  but  the  other  metals  are  nearly  all 
eliminated. 

The  fineness  of  the  silver  hitherto  obtained  has  varied  from  918*2 
to  992*0  in  1,000  parts,  the  average  being  965*6. 

An  analysis  of  the  silver  resulting  from  refining  gold,  known 
originally  to  have  contained,  among  the  base  metals  in  the  alloy,  copper, 
lead,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  iron,  gave  the  following  results  : — 

Ag 972-3 

Cu 26-0 

Au 27 

Zq  and  Fe        .        .        .        .  traces 


1,000-0 

Miller's  process  has  been  successfully  used  in  the  Eoyal  Mint  by  Mr. 
Boberts-Austen  for  toughening  brittle  gold. 
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In  its  pure  state,  particularly  when  refined  by  the  process  of  Deville 
and  Debray,  platinum  is  nearly  as  white  as  silver,  is  capable  of  receiving 
a  high  polish,  and  is  very  ductile  and  malleable.  Platinum  is  softer 
than  silver,  but  its  hardness  is  much  increased  by  the  presence  of  even 
a  minute  quantity  of  iridium.  It  resists  the  strongest  heat  of  a  wind- 
furnace,  but  may  be  fused  by  the  electric  current  or  by  the  oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe,  before  which  it  is  dispersed  with  scintillation.     The  melting 
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point  is  nTS**  C. ;  at  1600*  C.  it  may  be  welded  like  iron.  According  to 
Deville  and  Debray,  it  absorbs  oxygen  in  tbe  fused  state,  and  when 
melted  in  considerable  masses,  on  cooling,  spirts  like  silver.  Platinum 
is  one  of  tbe  heaviest  of  all  known  substances,  having  the  specific  gravity 
of  21*46,  which  is  only  exceeded  by  osmium  (22*47)  and  iridium  (22-40). 
The  thermal  and  electric  conductivities  are  8*4  and  16*4  respectively 
(silver  « 100).  Platinum  is  not  oxidized  by  the.  air  at  any  temperature, 
and  is  not  attacked  by  any  single  acid ;  by  aqua  regia  it  is  dissolved  with 
formation  of  platinic  chloride,  PtCl^.  It  is  also  attacked,  at  a  red  heat,  by 
acid  potassium  sulphate,  by  the  caustic  alkalies  and  by  the  alkaline  earths, 
especially  by  the  hydrates  of  lithium  and  barium,  but  is  not  affected 
by  alkaline  carbonates,  even  when  exposed  to  their  action  at  very  high 
temperatures.  A  mixture  of  nitre  and  caustic  potash  acts  with  greater 
rapidity  than  the  alkali  alone ;  and  platinum  foil,  when  heated  in  pre- 
sence of  arsenic,  sulphur,  or  phosphorus,  loses  its  malleability  and  ductility. 
When  these  bodies  are  brought,  at  a  high  temperature,  in  contact  with 
platinum  in  a  state  of  fine  division,  combination  takes  place,  and  brittle 
fusible  compounds  result.  A  mixture  of  silica  and  charcoal  attacks 
platinum  at  high  temperatures,  producing  silicide  of  that  metal,  and  for 
this  reason  platinum  crucibles,  which  have  been  frequently  ignited  in  an 
open  fire,  lose  their  flexibility,  and  become  rough  on  the  outside. 

Platinum  alloyed  with  a  large  quantity  of  silver  is  soluble  in  nitric 
acid,  and  consequently  small  quantities  of  this  metal  may  be  removed 
from  gold  by  inquartation  with  silver,  and  parting  with  nitric  acid  in 
the  ordinary  method  of  gold  assaying. 

Platinum  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  condensing  gases  upon 
its  surface,  and  determining  their  combination.  This  property,  exhibited 
even  by  clean  plates  of  platinum,  and  in  a  greater  degree  by  the  spongy 
metal,  obtained  by  the  ignition  of  ammonio^latinic  chloride,  is  most 
marked  in  the  extremely  divided  form  known  as  pkUinumrblack, 

Platinum-black  is  prepared  in  various  ways.  A  common  method 
is  by  boiling  a  solution  of  platinic  chloride,  PtCl^,  with  carbonate  of 
sodium  and  sugar.  Chloride  of  sodium  is  formed,  a  portion  of  the  sugar 
is  decomposed  with  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride,  and  platinum  is 
precipitated  in  the  metallic  state.  It  may  also  be  made  by  dissolving 
platinous  chloride,  PtCls,  in  boiling  caustic  potash,  and  gradually  add- 
ing alcohol  to  the  solution.  Kapid  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride 
takes  place,  and  the  metal  is  precipitated  in  a  state  of  extreme  division. 
The  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  platinum  sulphate  by 
heat  and  strong  alcohol.  Platinum-black  prepared  by  any  of  the  fore- 
going processes,  when  dried,  resembles  lamp-black,  and  soils  the  fingers 
in  the  same  way ;  it  may  be  heated  to  full  redness  without  any  change 
of  its  appearance  or  properties,  but  at  a  white  heat  it  assumes  a  metallic 
aspect.     It  is  sometimes  employed  for  eudiometrical  experiments. 

Distribution  of  Platinuh. — This  metal  is  found  in  a  native  state, 
and  occurs,  alloyed  with  various  others  in  alluvial  deposits  similar  to 
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those  from  which  gold,  its  frequent  associate,  is  obtained.  Sands  pro« 
dacing  platinum  are  found  principally  in  valleys  traversing  serpentine. 
Native  platinum  generally  presents  the  appearance  of  small  grains,  of 
a  greyish-vhite  colour,  approaching  to  that  of  tarnished  steeL  These 
grains  are  commonly  flattened,  and  appear  to  have  been  polished  by 
friction  against  other  bodies.  Their  size  usually  varies  from  that  of 
linseed  to  that  of  hempseed,  but  fragments  of  much  larger  dimensions 
have  occasionally  been  discovered.  One  piece  brought  from  Choco, 
New  Granada,  by  Humboldt,  and  presented  to  the  Berlin  Museum, 
weighs  1,088  grains,  or  above  two  ounces  avoirdupois.  The  Liadrid 
Museum  possesses  a  specimen  found  in  1822,  in  South  America,  which 
is  as  large  as  a  turkey's  eg^,  and  weighs  11,641  grains.  A  specimen  of 
this  metal  was  found,  in  the  year  1827,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Urals, 
which  weighed  11*57  lbs.  troy.  The  largest  specimen  yet  discovered 
weighs  21  lbs.  troy,  and  is  in  liie  cabinet  of  Count  Demidoff. 

The  substance  known  as  native  platinum  is  not  a  pure  form  of  that 
metal,  being  usually  combined  with  osmium,  iridium,  palladium,  rhodium, 
and  ruthenium,  forming  the  so-called  Pclyxene  group  of  elements,  besides 
gold,  silver,  iron,  and  copper.  It  is  also  frequently  associated  with 
other  minerals,  such  as  osmiridium,  gold,  magnetite,  ilmenite,  chromic 
iron  ore,  and  iron  pyritea 

Four  specimens  of  native  platinum  afforded,  on  analysis,  the  following 
results: — 
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1.  Ural,  by  Osann;  2.  Borneo,  by  Bucking;  3.  California,  by 
Deville  and  Debray ;  4.  Choco,  by  Deville  and  Debray. 

Platinum  was  discovered  (1735)  by  TJUoa,  a  Spanish  traveller,  in  the 
alluvial  deposits  of  the  river  Pinto,  in  the  district  of  Choco,  New 
Granada.  It  has  since  been  found  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  the  Island 
of  Borneo,  in  the  sands  of  the  Rhine,  in  those  of  the  Jacky  in  St 
Domingo,  and  in  the  gold  regions  of  Brazil,  California,  &c.  The  grains 
of  gold  are  separated  from  platinum  by  amalgamation.  The  grains  of 
platinum  which  are  found  in  the  sands  of  the  river  Jacky,  in  St« 
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Domingo^  are  extremely  brilliant,  and  are  intermixed  with  a  siliceous 
sand,  which  is  generally  ferraginoos.  The  largest  proportion  of  the 
platinum  at  present  produced  is  obtained  in  the  Ural  districts  from  the 
auriferous  sands  of  Miask,  Nijne-Taguilsk,  (xoroblagodatsk,  &c. 

Bussia  annually  affords  about  4,400  lbs.  troy  of  this  metal,  which 
is  about  five  times  the  amount  of  the  united  products  of  Brazil,  Borneo^ 
St.  Domingo,  and  the  United  States  of  Colombia. 

EdTiMATiON  OF  Platinuil — ^This  metal,  for  the  purposes  of  analysis,  is 
weighed  either  in  the  metallic  state,  or  in  the  form  of  ammonio-platdnic 
chloride,  2NH4Cl,PtCl4,  which  is  collected  on  a  tared  filter,  and  dried  at 
a  temperature  of  100*  C. 

When  platinum  is  contained  in  a  solution  in  the  form  of  chloride,  the 
liquor  is  first  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  subsequently  mixed  with 
about  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol.  Solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  is 
now  added  in  excess,  and  the  liquid  again  concentrated  by  evaporation 
in  a  water-bath.  By  this  means  ammonio-platinic  chloride  is  precipi- 
tated, and  after  being  carefully  washed,  first  with  dilute. solution  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  and  afterwards  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  is  dried 
in  a  water-bath.  From  the  weight  of  the  double  salt  obtained,  the  per- 
centage of  platinum  is  readily  deduced,  as  every  100  parts  of  the  former 
correspond  to  44*20  parts  of  metallic  platinum.  Instead  of  deducing  by 
calculation  the  weight  of  platinum  from  that  of  the  double  salt  obtained, 
its  amount  may  be  at  once  determined  by  decomposing  the  ammonio-salt 
by  ignition,  and  weighing  the  metallic  spongy  platinum  which  remains. 

For  this  purpose  the  double  chloride  should  be  exposed  to  a  full  red 
heat  in  a  closed  porcelain  crucible,  protected  from  direct  action  of  the 
fire  by  being  enclosed  in  one  of  fire-clay.  The  decomposition  of  this  salt 
may  likewise  be  effected  in  a  gas-furnace,  in  which  case  the  external 
crucible  may  be  dispensed  with.  This  decomposition  of  the  salt  by  heat 
requires  to  be  conducted  with  great  care,  since  if  the  evolution  of  ammo- 
nium chloride  be  too  rapid,  a  notable  amount  of  metallic  platinum  will  be 
carried  off.  Chloride  of  potassium  may  be  used  instead  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  for  the  precipitation ;  the  potassio-platinic  salt^  2KCl,PtC]4, 
produced,  containing  40*4  per  cent  of  platinum,  is  either  dried  and 
weighed  at  100**  C,  or  is  decomposed,  by  heating  to  redness,  into  metallic 
platinum,  and  potassium  chloride.  The  latter  is  separated  by  solution 
in  hot  water,  and  the  former  dried  and  weighed  in  the  metallic  state. 

Native  platinum  cannot  be  assayed  in  the  dry  way,  and  its  complete 
analysis  is  a  long  and  difficult  operation,  which  can  only  be  successfully 
undertaken  by  an  experienced  chemist.^  The  commercial  assay  of  platinum 

1  The  first  somewhat  complete  examinAtion  of  natiye  platintim  was  made  by 
Wollaston ;  but  both  Berzelius  and  Yauquelin  added  mach  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
chemistxT  of  this  metaL  The  processes  employed  bv.  the  former  for  the  analysts  of 
native  platinam  are  described  in  Omelin*B  'Handbook,*  vol.  vi  p.  259.  Clans,  in  1854 
{Beitrdffe  zur  GeachidUe  der  PlatinmetaUe),  proposed  a  simpler  and  in  some  respects  more 
accurate  method.  Another  method  has  been  devised  by  Deville  and  Debray  (Ann.  Ch. 
Fhys.  (3)  Ivi.  p.  385).  Descriptions  of  the  two  processes  last  referred  to  are  given  la 
Watts*a  'DictlonaiT  of  Chemistry,*  Art.  'PUtinnm.' 
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is  conducted  by  performing,  on  a  small  scale,  one  of  the  processes  now  to 
be  described. 
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Wollaston's  Process. — ^The  platiniferous  grains  subjected  to  treat- 
ment, besides  containing  the  metal  principally  sought,  also  yield  variable 
quantities  of  osmium,  iridium,  rhodium,  and  ruthenium ;  they  also  fre- 
quently contain,  in  addition  to  these,  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  copper, 
together  with  various  heavy  minerals, 'such  as  titaniferous  and  chrome 
iron  ores. 

When  gold  is  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  ore  is  first  subjected 
to  amalgamation  for  the  purpose  of  its  extraction,  and  the  residue,  after 
careful  mechanical  washing  and  digestion,  first  with  nitric  acid  and 
subsequently  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  treated  for  platinum.  The  con- 
centrated ore  is  attacked  by  aqua  regia,  containing  an  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  either  in  large  glass  carboys  or  in  stoneware  vessels, 
heated  on  a  sand-bath  placed  under  a  chimney,  by  which  the  evolved 
fumes  are  carried  o£  The  aqua  regia  is  diluted  with  water,  as  by 
this  means  a  smaller  quantity  of  iridium  is  dissolved  than  when  the 
acids  are  employed  in  an  undiluted  state,  and  when  this  metal  is  pre- 
sent even  in  small  quantity  the  manufactured  platinum  is  rendered 
hard  and  its  tenacity  impaired.  The  aqua  regia  is  several  times  renewed 
before  the  solution  of  the  ore  is  completed,  and  care  is  taken  to  avoid 
the  inhalation  of  the  escaping  fumes,  which,  from  the  presence  of  osmium 
compounds,  are  extremely  prejudicial  The  solution  thus  obtained  is  set 
aside,  in  order  that  it  may  brighten  by  subsidence,  and  the  clear  liquid, 
after  being  drawn  off  by  a  glass  syphon,  is  treated  with  solution  of  sal- 
ammoniac  as  long  as  a  yellow  precipitate  is  deposited.  The  mother 
liquors  from  this  precipitate  still  contain  a  considerable  amount  of 
platinum,  together  with  variable  quantities  of  the  other  metals  originally 
present  in  the  material  operated  upon.  Bars  of  zinc,  when  introduced 
into  the  liquors,  produce  a  deposit  of  a  dark  colour,  from  which  a  certain 
amount  of  platinum  is  obtained  by  washing  it  clean  with  hot  water,  and 
subsequently  attacking  it  by  aqua  regia  containing  a  large  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  palladium  or  lead  if 
contained  in  the  solution.  Sal-ammoniac  is  now  added  to  the  clear  solu- 
tion, and  a  second  precipitate  of  ammonio-platinic  chloride  is  obtained. 

The  double  chloride  thus  obtained  is  heated  to  redness  in  large  black- 
lead  crucibles,  and  by  this  means  chlorine  and  sal-ammoniac  are  expelled, 
while  metallic  platinum,  in  a  spongy  state,  remains. 

This  spongy  platinum  is  next  finely  pulverized,  by  being  rubbed 
between  the  hands,  and  afterwards  intimately  mixed  with  water,  so  as  to 
form  a  dense  blac]c  slime.  This  is  carefully  passed  through  sieves  of  fine 
wire-gauze,  and  the  coarser  particles,  which  remain  on  the  meshes,  are 
again  crushed  and  ultimately  made  to  pass  through. 
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In  conducting  this  operation,  it  is  of  importance  to  avoid  the  use  of 
any  hard  body,  by  which  a  commencement  of  aggregation  between  the 
particles  of  metal  might  be  produced.  Scrupulous  cleanliness  on  the  part 
of  the  workmen  is  also  necessary,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  any  ex- 
traneous  matter  into  the  finely  divided  mass,  which  might  be  sufficient  to 
cause  a  serious  imperfection  in  the  forged  platinum  produced.  To  avoid 
this,  the  metallic  powder  is  repeatedly  washed,  by  decantation,  previous 
to  its  consolidation. 

The  platinum  paste  is  next  moulded  in  an  apparatus  consisting  of 
a  gun-metal  cylinder,  accurately  fitted  with  a  steel  piston,  and  enclosed 
at  the  lower  end  in  a  steel  foot-piece,  by  which  the  escape  of  the  pasty 
mass  is  prevented.  Care  is  taken  that  the  mass  to  be  compressed  be 
entirely  free  from  air-bubbles,  and,  after  first  ramming  with  a  wooden 
pestle,  the  steel  piston  is  applied.  The  water  is  thus  separated  from  the 
metallic  particles,  and  their  closer  compression  is  afterwards  effected  by  a 
hydraulic  or  powerful  screw-press.  The  discs  of  platinum  thus  formed 
are  subsequently  heated  to  whiteness  and  hammered  on  an  anvil,  until  a 
homogeneous  welded  mass  has  been  obtained. 

Although  commercial  platinum  may  be  prepared  by  the  direct  addition 
of  sal-ammoniac  to  the  solution  obtained  from  the  ore,  the  following 
modification  is  to  be  preferred  when  greater  purity  is  required.  The 
solution,  which  is  generally  deep-red,  and  evolves  chlorine  from  the  pre- 
sence of  tetrachloride  of  palladium,  is  boiled;  whereupon  chlorine  is 
expelled,  and  the  palladium  present  reduced  to  the  state  of  dichloride. 

Chloride  of  potassium  is  now  added  to  the  solution,  which  precipitates 
the  platinum  as  sparingly  soluble  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  potas- 
sium, leaving  the  palladium  in  solution.  This  precipitate,  which,  when 
pure,  has  a  yellow  colour,  but  is  red  when  iridium  is  present,  is  collected 
on  a  filter,  and  washed  with  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium. 
The  double  salt  of  platinum  is  ignited  with  twice  its  weight  of  potassium 
carbonate,  and  the  platinum  thus  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  while  a 
portion  of  the  iridium  remains  as  trioxide.  The  soluble  potassium  salts 
are  subsequently  removed  by  washing  with  hot  water,  and  the  platinum 
dissolved  by  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  which  leaves  the  trioxide  of  iridium 
undissolved.  In  order  to  effect  the  complete  separation  of  iridium, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat,  more  than  once,  the  precipitation  by 
chloride  of  potassium  and  the  re-solution  of  the  platinum.  The  platinum 
solution  thus  freed  from  iridium  is  treated  with  sal-ammoniac,  and 
the  metal  thrown  down  as  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium. 
This  is  ignited,  and  the  resulting  spongy  platinum  treated  as  before 
described. 

When  platinum  ore  is  attacked  by  aqua  regia,  a  portion  consisting  of 
grains  of  osmiridium,  besides  various  other  substances  which  have  not 
been  removed  by  washing,  always  remains  undissolved. 

Dbvillb  and  Dkbrat's  Pbocksses. — Platinum  prepared  as  above 
described  is  never  quite  pure,  but  contains  small  quantities  of  oemiun^ 
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silicon,  &c.  In  order  to  remoYe  these  impurities,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  render  it  more  compact  and  freer  from  cavities,  it  is  fused  in  a  furnace 
composed  of  blocks  of  well-burnt  lime,  by  means  of  a  hydrogen  or  coal* 
gas  flame  supplied  with  a  current  of  oxygen. 

In  a  furnace  of  this  description,  Deville  and  Debray  succeeded,  with 
a  consumption  of  about  43  cubic  feet  of  oxygen,  in  melting  and  refining 
25 '4  lbs.  of  platinum  in  the  course  of  forty-two  minutes;  very  much 
larger  masses  have  since  been  treated  by  this  method. 

During  the  operation  of  fusion,  the  osmium  is  expelled  in  the  form  of 
tetroxide,  while  silicon  is  removed  in  the  state  of  silicate  of  calcium, 
which,  forming  a  fusible  slag,  is  absorbed  by  the  walls  of  the  furnace. 
Lime  is  so  bad  a  conductor  of  heat  that  a  basin  of  this  substance  less  than 
an  inch  in  thickness  may  be  filled  with  melted  platinum  without  the 
temperature  of  the  exterior  being  raised  m\ich  beyond  150*  C. 

Deville  and  Debray  likewise  introduced  the  following  process  for  the 
treatment  of  platinum  ores  in  the  dry  way.  A  small  reverberatory  furnace, 
of  which  the  bottom  consists  of  a  hemispherical  cavity  of  fire-brick  lined 
with  refractory  clay,  is,  after  being  heated  to  full  redness,  charged  with 
a  mixture  consisting  of  2  cwta  of  platinum  ore  and  the  same  weight  of 
galena.  The  charging  occupies  some  time,  as  small  quantities  only  are 
introduced  in  succession,  and  the  whole  is  kept  constantly  stirred  until  a 
fusible  matte  has  been  produced.  A  small  quantity  of  powdered  glass  is 
used  as  a  flux,  and  by  degrees  a  weight  of  litharge,  equal  to  that  of  the 
galena  employed,  is  thrown  in.  The  reaction  which  takes  place  between 
the  galena  and  litharge  results  in  the  expulsion  of  sulphur  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  lead  to  the  metallic  state.  The  reduced  lead  forms  with  the 
platinum  a  fusible  alloy,  which  is  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  undis- 
turbed in  a  melted  state.  In  this  way  the  osmiridium,  which  has  not 
been  attacked,  and  of  which  the  specific  gravity  is  very  high,  collects  at 
the  bottom  of  the  metallic  bath.  The  upper  portion  of  the  platiniferous 
alloy  is  now  drawn  off  into  ingot-moulds,  while  the  residue,  containing 
osmiridium,  is  added  to  the  next  charge.  The  platiniferous  lead  is  sub- 
sequently subjected  to  cupellation  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  crude 
platinum  obtained  is  refined  on  a  bed  of  lime,  by  the  heat  evolved  by  the 
combustion  of  a  mixture  of  coal-gas  and  oxygen.  The  platinum  thus 
prepared  is  nearly  pure,  is  very  ductile  and  malleable,  and  works  well 
under  the  hammer. 

The  inalterability  of  platinum  at  high  temperatures,  together  with  its 
power  of  resisting  the  action  of  a  great  number  of  the  most  powerful 
chemical  agents,  renders  it  a  useful  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
crucibles,  evaporating  dishes,  dbc.,  for  laboratory  use.  Large  platinum 
stills  are  sometimes  employed  for  the  concentration  of  sulphuric  acid ; 
vessels  employed  for  this  purpose  are  strongly  gilt  on  the  inside,  as  unless 
thus  protected,  platinum  prepared  by  Wollaston's  process  soon  becomes 
sufficiently  porous  to  admit  of  the  transudation  of  the  acid.  A  platinum 
coinage  was  introduced  some  years  since  in  Bussia,  but  not  having 
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been  found   convenienti   the   coins   were  nltimatelj  withdrawn  from 
circulation. 

Allots  of  Platinum  akd  thb  Allied  Mbtalb. — Platinum  alloys 
readily  with  most  of  the  heavy  metals,  but  few  of  these  compounds  have 
received  any  very  extended  practical  applications.  The  so-called  plati- 
num bronzes  consist  of  nickel  with  small  quantities  (^  to  1  per  cent)  of 
platinum,  and  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  tin.  An  alloy  of  13  parts  of  copper 
with  3  of  platinum  is  similar  in  colour  to  gold  Alloys  of  gold  and 
platinum  in  varying  proportions  are  used  in  Prinsep's  Pyrometer  for  the 
determination  of  high  temperatures;  the  melting-point  of  such  alloys 
increases  with  the  proportion  of  platinum.  The  following  values  are  those 
given  by  Schertcl  and  Ehrhard,  which  are  based  upon  Yiolle's  observa- 
tions : — 

M«ltlnff.point. 
1076*  C 
1130 
1255 
1885 
1525 
1690 
1775 

Crucibles  used  for  the  fusion  of  minerals  with  caustic  alkalies  and 
nitre  are  sometimes  made  of  gold  to  which  about  5  per  cent,  of  plati- 
num has  been  added,  as  they  are  sensibly  harder  and  less  liable  to  de- 
formation than  those  made  of  pure  gold,  while  the  resistance  to  corrosion 
by  the  alkaline  flux  is  practically  the  same. 

The  most  interesting  platinum  alloys  are  those  with  iridium,  which 
are  remarkable  for  their  refractory  characters,  strength  and  hardness.  An 
alloy  of  90  of  platinum  with  10  of  iridium  has  been  made  in  some 
quantity  by  Messrs.  Johnson,  Matthey  &  Co.,  for  the  International 
Metric  Commission,  to  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  standard  metre 
bars  for  the  different  governments  represented  on  the  Commission.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  metal  was  21*522  after  a  first  forging,  21*648 
after  a  second  forging  and  rolling,  and  21*516  after  final  drawing  to  a 
rectangular  section  through  a  series  of  plates.  For  standard  weights  a 
stronger  and  denser  alloy,  containing  20  per  cent  of  iridium,  is  considered 
preferable.  This  has  a  specific  gravity  of  21*614,  the  volume  of  a  kilo- 
gramme being  only  46*266,  and  that  of  an  avoirdupois  pound  20*986 
cubic  centimetres,  the  latter  being  equivalent  to  a  cube  of  about  1^^ 
inch  in  the  side. 

The  native  alloy  of  osmium  and  iridium  is  the  hardest  and  most 
refractory  of  the  substances  associated  with  platinum.  It  occurs  in 
crystalline  grains,  which  are  practically  infusible,  are  only  slowly 
attacked  by  the  most  concentrated  aqua  regia,  and  are  as  rigid  as  hard 
tool  steeL  They  are  used  for  the  points  of  gold  pens,  for  which  a 
couple  of  the  larger  grains  are  soldered  to  the  end  of  the  gold  nibs,  and 
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ground  to  the  required  shape  on  an  emery  wheel  Latterly  a  method  of 
casting  osmiridium  into  plates  has  heen  introduced  by  Mr.  Holland  of 
Cincinnati,  who  converts  the  natural  grains  into  a  regulus  by  fusion  with 
phosphorus,  which  becomes  sufficiently  liquid  to  be  poured  into  a  mould 
formed  of  two  metal  plates.  The  slab  of  phosphorized  metal  is  refined 
by  exposing  it  to  a  very  high  temperature  on  a  lime  cupel  in  an  electric 
furnace,  when  the  phosphorus  is  entirely  volatilized,  leaving  the  original 
alloy  in  a  connected  mass  of  the  shape  of  the  mould.  Osmiridium  slabs 
produced  in  this  way  have  been  used  as  draw-plates  for  making  gold  and 
silver  wires  of  very  exact  dimensions,  and  are  said  to  be  preferable  to 
those  made  of  ruby,  as  the  holes,  which  are  made  by  a  diamond  drill 
keep  their  shape  quite  as  well,  and  are  not  so  liable  to  be  damaged  by 
chipping. 
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Absl,  Sir  F.,  on  carbon  in  steel,  876. 
AbBtrich,  658,  666. 
Abtreiben,  651. 
Abzug,  662,  655. 
Acid  Benemer  proeees,  845. 
Agitator,  Waahoe  prooesa,  714. 
Agordo,  kemel-roaating  at,  449. 
Agrioola  on  cupeUatioo,  654. 
Allen's  method  of  casting  steel,  866. 
Alloys,  colour  of,  8. 

of  aluminium,  681. 

— —  of  antimony,  496. 

of  bismuth,  487,  568. 

^—  of  copper,  462. 

of  iron,  180. 

of  tin,  486. 

of  platinum,  816. 

■  properties  of,  14. 
Almaden,  mercury-extraction  at,  548. 
—-  mercury  ores  at,  589. 
Altenberg,  preparation  of  arsenic  at,  497. 

roasting-kilns  at,  198. 

Aludel  furnace  at  Almaden,  548. 
Alumina  as  a  refractory  material,  118. 
Aluminium,  alloys  of,  581. 
—^  discovery  of,  529. 

estimation  of,  529. 

preparation  of,  from  cryolite,  581. 

properties  of,  528. 

metallurgy  of,  529. 

minerals  containing,  529. 

reduction  of,  in  crucibles,  580. 

•— — in  rererberatory  furnace,  580. 

Aluminium-bronze,  581. 
Aluminous  iron  ores,  152. 
Amalgam,  sUyer,  native,  660. 
-^  bricks  of,  691. 

filtration  of,  690,  715. 

retorting  of,  694,  715,  781. 

Amalgamated  plates,  778,  788,  786.  I      164 


Amalgamation  of  silver  ores,  683. 

arrastra,  at  Pestarena,  792. 

at  St  John  d'el  Rey,  788. 

barrel,  694. 

distilled  mercury  in,  788. 

hot  process  of,  692. 

in  Montana,  722. 

in  Hungarian  mill,  787. 

in  Queensland  gold-mill,  786. 

Kroncke's  process  of,  719. 

Mexican  or  patio  proc^  o^  688. 

of  blanket'washings,  780. 

pan,  and  coDceutration  combined, 

796. 

sodium  amalgam  in,  786. 

stove,  692. 

Washoe  process  of,  699. 

Amalgams,  586. 

American  charcoal  blast-furnaces,  260. 

ore  hearth,  682. 

at  Bleiberg  and  Prsibram,  682. 

Ammiolite,  587. 

Ammonium  sulphate  from  blast-furnaces, 

241. 

from  coke-ovens,  90,  94. 

Analysis  of  cast-iron,  wrought-iron,  and 

steel,  878. 
— ^  of  fuels,  estimation  of  sulphur,  25. 

of  ash,  25. 

of  hygrometric  water,  26. 

of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 


26. 


27. 


of  nitrogen  and  oxygen. 


—  of  iron  and  steel,  Eggertz's  pro- 
cesses, 877. 

—  of  iron  ores,  164. 
estimation  of  water,  164. 

—  attack  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
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Analysis  of  iron  ores,  estimation  of  sul- 
phur, 166. 
of    phosphoric    anhy- 


dride, 166. 


166. 


of  carhonie  anhydride, 


determination  of  manganese, 


166. 


167. 


estimation  of  titanic  oxide, 
of  insoluble  residue,  167. 


Anchor  coke-oyen,  80. 

Ancient  metallui^gy,  1. 

Anglesite,  568. 

Annealing,  11. 

Anthracite  blast-furnaces,  266. 

in  South  Wales,  266. 

in  the  United  SUtes,  266, 268. 

composition  of,  48. 

gases  occluded  in,  49. 


Antimonial  nickel,  886. 
Antimony,  alloys  of,  496. 

ancients  upon,  8. 

impurities  of  refined,  496. 

liquation  of  the  sulphide,  492. 

metallurgy  of,  492. 

ores,  488. 

aggay  of,  dry,  489. 

the  sulphide  by  iron, 

490. 

wet,  491. 

properties  of,  487. 

pure,  preparation  o^  488. 

reduction  in  crucibles,  492. 

singling,  493. 

doubling,  498. 


melting  for  star-metal,  498. 

Antimony- smelting  in  the  blast-furnace, 
494. 

smelting  mixtures,  494. 

materials  of  the  chaise,  494. 

calcination  of  dressed  ores. 


495. 


refining  crude  metal,  495. 
furnace  products,  495. 


Argentite,  660,  666. 
Armour-plates,  compound,  370. 

hammered,  321. 

rolled,  821. 

Arquerite,  660. 
Arrastra,  Prancfort's,  798. 

Mexican,  684,  685,  771. 

Arsenic,  ores  of,  496. 
assay  of,  497. 


Arsenic,  preparation  of,  at  Altenberg,  497. 

at  Reichenstein,  498. 

properties  of,  496. 

white,  manufacture  of,  497. 


Arsenious  oxide,  production  of,  in  Devon 

and  Cornwall,  478,  497. 
Ash  of  coal,  46,  47. 

Boghead  cannel,  48. 

lignite,  42. 

peat»  85. 

(American),  38. 


woods,  33. 

Assay  of  antimony  ores,  489. 

of  arsenic  ores,  497. 

of  bismuth  ores,  559. 

of  copper  ores,  dry,  401. 

Cornish,  401. 

Qerman,  407. 


410. 


wet^  by  Bine  or  iron,  4C9. 
by  cyanide  of  potassium. 


by  sodium  hyposulphite. 


418. 
by  electrolyus,  414. 

—  of  gold  bullion,  757. 

—  of  gold  ore,  758. 

—  of  gold  quarts,  754. 

—  of  iron  ores,  dry,  154. 
apparatus  necessary,  154. 

-  Berthier's  preliminary  method. 


156. 


158. 


principal  fluxes  required,  157. 
fluxes  in  German  ironwoika. 


crucibles  used  for,  158. 

brasquing  of  crucibles,  158. 

preparation  of  the  assay,  158. 

fusion  of  the  assay,  159. 

conclusions  from    colour  of 

slag,  159. 

—  — ^  Swedish  process,  160. 

—  of  iron  ores,  wet,  160. 

Marguerite's  process,  161. 

Penny's  process,  161. 

standard  solutions,  161. 

solution  of  the  ore,  162. 

determination   of    the    iron, 

162. 

—  of  lead  ores,  575. 
-  without  sulphur  or  araenic. 


675. 
577,  578. 


with   sulphur,  anenie,  &e.. 


by  alkaline  flux  only,  577. 
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AaasLj  of  lead  ores,  by  metallio  iron,  678. 
in  iron  dish  or  cnioible,  678, 

681. 
by  alkaline  flax  and  metallio 

iroDi  679. 
— by    sodium    carbonate     and 

nitre,  682. 

of  mercury  ores,  640,  641. 

at  Idria,  642. 

of  tin  ores,  472. 

of  silyer  bullion,  fire,  671. 

^—  —  Tolumetrie,  674. 

of  silver  ores,  668. 

of  zino  ores,  fire,  606. 

~ humid,  606. 

— yolumetric,  607. 

Anbel  on  the  fusion  of  nickel,  889. 

Augite,  204. 

Augustin's  process  of  silver  extraction, 

724. 

first  roasting,  724. 

roasting  with  salt,  726. 

—  lixiviation  and  precipitation,  726. 

arrangement  of  plant,  726. 

products,  726. 

Australian  gold-mills,  783,  788. 
Austria,  blowing-engines  in,  223. 
•^^  charcoal-burning  in,  66. 
Ayresome  Iron  Works,  furnace  hoists  at, 

244,  246. 
Acurite,  894. 

Baoxwoodb  hearth,  628. 

Baizes  and  skin  for  collecting  gold,  790. 

Balbaeh  and  Faber  du  Faur's  method  of 

distilling  argentiferous  sine,  646. 
Ball  ironstone,  186. 
Balling  or  re-heating  furnace,  816. 
Barrel  amalgamation  of  silver  ores,  694, 

719,  790. 

at  Halsbriicke,  694. 

roasting  the   ore  with   salt, 


696. 


696. 


699. 


reactions     during     roasting, 

arrangement  of  barrels,  696. 
details  of  working,  696,  697. 
reactions  in,  698. 
treatment  of  slimes,  698. 
filtration  of  amalgam,  698. 
retorting,  699. 
losses  of  silver  and  mercury, 

cost  of,  699. 


Barrow-in-Furness,  charges  and  yield  of 

furnaces  at,  264. 

collection  of  waste  gases  at,  288. 

Base  bullion,  627. 

Base  ores  of  Montana,  722. 

Basic  open-hearth  steel  process,  360. 

Basic  Bessemer  steel  process,  846. 

Bath  metal,  468. 

Batho*s  open-hearth  furnace,  860. 

Bauxite,  629,  630. 

Bayles  or  boles,  169. 

Belgian  sine  process,  612. 

early  history  of,  618. 

calcination  of  ores,  618. 

calcination  of  blende,  614. 

manufacture  of  retorts,  614, 

615. 

arrangement  of  retorts,  616. 

zinc  furnaces  at  Angleur,  616. 

zinc  furnace,  Boetius's,  617. 

Siemens's  regenerative,  617. 

method  of  working,  619. 

in  the  United  States,  619. 

Bell,  Sir  I.  L.,  dephosphorizing  refinery 

process  of,  279. 
on  heat  absorbed  in  blast  furnaces, 

270. 

on  blast-furnace  coke,  94. 

Bell-metal,  463,  487. 

Berdan's  pan,  787. 

Bertbier,  estimation  of  calorific  power  of 

fuels,  20. 
^^^  process  for  extraction  of  nickel,  387. 
Bessemer  and  open-hearth  processes  com- 
bined at  Keubexg,  366. 

converter,  dephosphorizing  in,  349. 

pig-iron,  263,  267. 

process,  acid,  for  steel  manufacture, 

338. 


two  methods  of,  339. 

pig-iron  suitable  for,  339. 

fixed  converter,  339. 

movable  converter,  340. 

lining  of  converter,  340. 

description  of  plants  341. 

method  of  conducting,  843. 

treatment  of  the  liquid  steel 

in  the  moulds,  344. 

German  classification  of  me- 


thods of,  346. 

"^ analyses  of  metal  and  slag 

taken  during  blow,  846,  846. 
—^ methods  of  coutrolling  work- 
ing, 848. 
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BesMmer  proeeaB,  basie,  diBeorary  of,  850. 

essential  peculiaritiea  of,  850. 

ooDTerter  linings,  850. 

modem  form  of  oonveiter,  851. 

dephosphorising  period,  858. 

reoarburinng  period,  858. 

anidysis  of  metal  taken  during 

blow,  353. 

^— •  analysis  of  einder,  858. 

state    of   phosphorus  in  the 

slag,  854. 
applications  of  the  slag,  854. 

process,  recent  improvements  in 

working,  854. 

,_^  silicon,  oarbon,  and  manganese 

as  sources  of  heat  in,  848. 
steel,  analyses  of,  849. 

■   ■  carbon  in,  848. 

.  classification   of,    in   Sweden 

and  Austria,  847. 

pig  iion  suitable  for,  848. 

Best  seleioted  copper,  427* 
Best  tap-dndor,  292. 
Bioheroux*s  furnace,  818. 
Bismuth,  alloys  of,  487,  568. 

-  earbonate  of,  559. 

-  commercial,  557. 

extraction  of,  in  the  United  King- 
dom, 568. 

Joachimsthal  process,  663. 

Schneeberg  process,  560. 


metallurgy  of,  560. 

natiTe,  558. 

ores,  558. 

assay  of,  659. 

oxide  of,  559. 

production  of,  at  Freiberg,  561. 

- —  properties  of,  657. 

purification  of,  557. 

silicate  of,  559. 

sulphide  of,  559. 

Bituminous  coal,  44. 

Black  plates,  882. 

Black  sands,  184, 140,  768,  800. 

Black  tin,  assay  of,  478. 

..^  in  brasqued   or   black-lead 

crucibles,  478. 

with  potassium  cyanide,  474. 

Cornish  method,  474. 

Blackband  ironstone,  135. 
-«—  analyses  of,  150. 

distribution  of,  149. 

Blair^s  process  for  direct  reduction  of 

iron  ores,  181. 


Blake's  stone-breaker,  185* 

Blanket  sluices  in  gold-stamping  mills, 

775,  776,  777. 
Blanket  washings,  amalgamation  of,  780. 
Blast-furnace,  205. 

at  Ditton  Brook,  210. 

at  Oldbury,  210. 

at  Stockton  Ironworks,  210. 

beUy  of,  206. 

boshes  of,  205,  214. 

Biittgenbach's,  208. 

cinder-fall,  209. 

cinder-notch,  209. 

.  dnder-tub,  209. 

cupola-furnace  or,  207. 

dam-stone  and  dam-plate,  206. 

development  of,  from  Stbckofen, 

183. 

■     dimensions,  218. 

of  Swedish  charcoal,  214. 

in  Cleveland,  217. 

hearth,  205. 

hearth  and  boshes,  protaetion  of, 


208. 

Lloyd's  spiay-tuyen,  209. 

Lurman's  sUg-tuyer,  210. 

materials  and  construction  of,  206. 

monkey-tuyers,  209. 

~.— .  roughing-hole,  209. 

stack  or  body,  206. 

tap-hole,  209. 

throat)  205. 

tunnel-head,  210. 

— —  tuyer-holes,  206. 

tymp,  206. 

tymp-arch,  209. 

water-tuyers,  208. 

Blast-furnaces,   charge   of,  preliminary 

treatment,  184. 
fluxes  in,  184, 198. 

heat  absorbed  for  work  done  in, 

270. 

—  distribution  of,  271. 

_^  .— ^  sources  of,  271. 

■  connection  between,  and  tem- 
perature of  blast,  272. 

^~-  ■■  dependent  on  quality  of  metal 
prodaced,  272. 

_  influence  of  the  ore  and  char- 
coal upon,  272. 

production  of,  257. 

modem  furnaces,  257. 

charcoal  furnaces,  258. 

coke  furnaces,  261. 
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Bla8t-furDae«8,  prodaotion  of,  ming  ooal, 

260. 

tntfanoite  funiAOMp  266. 

—  f erro-niiing»THWM>  f onuote,  268. 

•lagBo£,198. 

—  relations  of  fluxes  to,  198. 

heat  reqaired  for  fasing,  200. 

—  mixtures  for,  201. 

analyses  of,  202. 

fluidity  of,  208. 

oolonrs  of,  208. 

sulphur  in,  202,  208. 

— —  crystallised  prodacts  in,  204. 

disposal   and   utilisation   of, 

204. 

smelting  in,  249. 

fuel  used,  249. 

use  of  oharooal,  249. 

coke  suitable  for  us0,  249. 

use  of  anthracite,  249. 

use   of   air-dried   wood   and 

peat»  249. 

use  of  raw  coal,  250. 

blowing-in,  260. 

tuyers    used   in    blowing-in, 


250. 


250. 


charge    used    in    blowing-in 


—  methods  of  charging,  251. 

^-^  descent  of  charges,  251. 

mixing  of  charges,  251. 

distribution  of  materials,  251. 

— tapping,  252. 

blowing-out,  253. 

Blast-pipes  and  nosBles,  288. 

— -^  ^—  connections  for  eold-blast,  284. 

—  tuyers,  284.  . 

Blast-reservoir  at  Dowlass,  219. 
Bleiberg  process  of  lead-smelting,  600. 

fuel  employed  in,  600. 

conduct  of  operations,  601. 

payment  of  wages,  fto.,  602. 

Blicknlber,  561, 658. 

-— — >  refining  of,  654. 

BUstsr^eopper,  424. 

Blirter-steel,  828. 

Blocfaaim,  Ojers'  soaldng-pits  at,  868. 

casting-pit   and   cogging-mill   at, 

869. 
Bloomery,  American,  175. 

pfoducUon  of  iron  in,  176. 

Bloomery  or  natiTc  forge  in  Borneo,  170. 

in  Bunnai  169. 

in  India,  169. 


Blowholes,  steel  eastings  without,  366. 

Blowing-engine  at  Dowlais,  220. 

in  Austria,  228. 

in  North  of  England,  222. 

power  required,  228. 

•>—  pressure  of  blast,  223. 

pressure  regulators,  223. 

Blowing-houses  in  Cornwall,  480. 

Blowing-in  of  blast-furnaces,  250. 

Blowing'Out  of  blast-f  umaoes,  258. 

Blue  biUy,  186,  292. 

Bochum,  coke  blast-f  omaces  at,  264. 

Boetius's  sine  furnace,  517. 

Bog  iron  ore,  180. 

Bog  ore,  analyses  of,  146. 

Boghead  oannd  coal,  150. 

-^»  composition  of  ash  of,  48. 

Bohners,  145. 

BoUohe  or  Spanish  lead-furnace,  598. 

hiBtory  of,  598. 

at  Linares,  599. 

oaldeo,  599. 

blandoo,  599. 

corrida,  599. 

-— —  yield  of  lead  from,  600. 

Boss's  modification  of  the  Washoe  pro- 
cess, 718. 

Bowl-metal,  498. 

Brass,  ancients  on,  5. 

composition  of  different  Tarieties 

of,  463,  465. 

calamine,  manufacture  of,  465. 

direct  preparation  of,  466. 

solder,  463. 


Brasqued  crucibles,  159. 

Brazilian  process  for  direct  reduction  of 

iron  ores,  177. 

furnace  used,  177. 

yield  of  metal,  178. 

Breckon  and  Dixon's  coke-oven,  78. 

nature  of  improvements  in,  78. 

quality  and  quantity  of  coke  made 

in,  80. 
Britannia  metal,  487. 
Bronae,  468,  487. 
-»"-  ancient  use  of,  5. 
Brown  coal,  40. 

charring  of,  95. 

Brown  hssmatite^  184. 

Brown  iron  ores,  older,  distribution  of 

142. 

analysas  of,  148. 

newer,  distribution  pf,  144. 

from  the  oolite,  &c.,  analyses  of,  144. 
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Brunton's  caloiner,  475. 
BulMog,  188,  202. 
Bullion,  gold,  aasay  of,  757. 

Bilyer,  fire  Many  of,  671. 

computation  of  nsulta,  671. 

lead  required  for  eupeUatioo, 

672. 

Tolumetric  assay  of,  674. 

standard  solution,  676. 

decimal  solution,  676. 

.  method  of  conducting  assay, 

apparatus  employed,  677. 

—  correction  for  temperature  of 

standard  solution,  679. 

preparation  of  standard  solu- 
tion, 680. 

Burnt  witU,  478. 

Bystrom's  pyrometer,  2^ 

Cadivho,  177. 

Cadmio,  6. 

Cake-copper,  428,  481. 

Caking  coal,  44. 

effects  of  different  treatments 


oo,  44. 


46. 


effect  of  exposure  to  air  on, 
effects  of  inorganic  matter  on, 


45. 
Calamine,  602. 

electric,  608. 

Calamine-brass,  manufacture  of,  466. 

Calaverite,  744. 

Calcining  kilns  for  iron  ores,  198,  196, 

197. 
Calomel,  native,  687. 
Calorie,  17. 
Calorific  intensity,  definition  of,  17. 

of  fuel,  22. 

power,  definition  of,  17. 

of  fuels,  17. 

of  carbon,  19. 

of  carbon  monoxide,  19. 

of  hydrogen,  20. 

of  fuels,  Berthler's  method  of 

estimating,  20. 

of  coal,  22. 

—  determination  of,  by  litharge, 


28. 

Calorific  powers,  table  of,  21. 
Calorimetric  experiments,  Rumford's,  17. 
Cannel  coal,  47. 
Carbon,  combustion  of,  16. 


Carbon,  calorific  power  of,  19. 

condition  of,  in  iron,  126. 

—  semi-combined  or  hardening,  127. 

in  Bessemer  steel,  848,  849. 

— -—  graphitic,  estimation  of,  in  iron  and 

steel,  874. 
combined,  estimation  of,  in  iron 

and  steel,  876. 

determination  of,  in  iron  and  steel. 


Eggerts's  process,  877. 
Carbonic  oxide^  calorific  power  of,  19. 
Carbonization  of  coal  in  heaps,  70. 
Carbonized  fuels,  preparation  of,  60. 
Carinthia,  gas  puddling  furnaces  in,  295. 

—  refinery  process  in,  277. 
Carinthian  process  for  steel-making,  386. 
Carres  coke-oven,  88. 

condensation  of  tar  and  ammonia- 

cal  liquors  in,  89. 

yield  of  coke,  tar,  kc,  in,  89,  90. 

Case-hardening,  883. 
Cassiterite,  469. 
Castilian  furnace,  606. 
ores  suitable  for,  605. 

—  — ^  remoral  of  slag  from,  606. 

expenditure  of  coke  in,  606. 

use  of  scrap-iron  in,  606. 

in  Derbyshire,  606. 

Cast-iron,  proportion  of  carbon  in,  126. 

in  Hindoo  furnace  slagSi  183. 

necessity  of  preliminary  treatment 

of  materials  in  the  production  <^,  184. 
necessity  of  fluxes  in  the  produc- 


tion of,  184. 

—  varieties  o^  268. 

partial  decarburization  of,  by  ce- 


mentation, 87^0. 

analysis  of,  878. 

Cast-steel,  crucible,  829. 

manufacture  of,  880. 

time  occupied  in  melting,  880. 

fuel  consumed  in  making,  881. 

Siemens's  regenerative  furnace  ap* 

plied  to  production  of,  831. 
Catalan  forge  for  direct  reduction  of  iron 

ores,  171. 

description  of  hearth,  171. 

description  of  trompe^  172. 

regulation  of  air  supply,  172. 

hammer  employed  in,  178. 

method  of  working,  178, 

massouquettes  from,  173. 

greillade,  174. 

reactions  in,  174. 
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Catalan  forg^/massoqnes,  175. 

time    employed   in    working 

charge,  175. 

weight  of  ore  treated,  175. 

•  character  of  metal  obtained. 


175. 
^-—  process,  production  of  steely  iron 

in,  824. 
Caso,  692. 

Cement  copper,  449. 
Cementation,  825. 

converting-famace  for,  826. 

charging  conrerting-fumace,  827. 

preparation  of  charcoal  for  use  in, 

827,  828. 

trial  bars,  827. 

time  required  for,  827. 

Swedish  iron  suited  for,  827. 

physical  properties  of  bars  before 

and  after,  828. 
—■^  increase  of  weight  experienced  by 

iron  during,  828. 

of  cast-iron,  870. 

Cerargyrite,  668. 
Cerussite,  567. 
Cervantite,  489. 
Charcoal,  51. 

quick  and  slow  charring,  52. 

determination  of  yield  of,  52. 

Tarious  methods  of  burning,  68. 

yield  of  different  woods,  68. 

specific  gravity  of,  68. 

volatile  matter  in,  64. 

water  in,  64. 

absorption  of  water  and  gases  by, 

64. 
and  coke,  manufacture  of,  Mr.  £. 

Rogers  on,  74. 

from  brown  coal,  95. 

Charcoal  blast-furnaces,  258. 

Styrian,  258. 

Swedish,  285,  259. 

temperature    of    blast 


used,  259. 


259. 


weekly  production  of, 
consumption  of   char- 


coal in,  260. 
—^  —  American,  260. 

—  hearths,  manufacture  of  wrought 
iron  in,  287. 

—  kiln,  American,  rectangular,  59. 

cylindrical,  60. 

eonical,  60. 


Charcoal  kilns,  Tarieties  of,  61. 

grates  of,  61. 

. for  saying  both  tar  and  char- 
coal, 62. 

^-^  non-condensable  gases  eyoWed 

from,  used  as  fuel,  68. 

Charcoal-burning  in  piles,  52. 

irregular  contraction  of  piles,  54. 

in  rectangular  heaps,  56. 

in  long  piles,  58. 

in  long  piles,  collection  of  distilla- 
tion products,  58. 

in  long  piles  in  Sweden,  58. 

in  Chinsi  58. 

in  piles,  disadTantage  of,  58. 

Charring,  object  of,  51. 

of  wood,  loss  of  bulk  occasioned  by, 

67. 

of  peat  in  heaps,  65. 

in  ovens,  66. 

of  brown  coal,  95. 

Chenot's  process  for  direct  reduction  of 
iron  ores,  180. 

construction  of  furnace,  180. 

charge  of  furnace^  180. 

cooling  reduced  metal,  180. 

balling  of  sponge,  181. 

— -  for  conversion  of  metalUc  sponge 
into  steel,  882. 

Chicago^  anthracite  blast-furnaoee  at, 
267. 

Chili,  amalgamation  in,  719. 

copper  bars  from,  481. 

smelting  in,  481. 

Chilling  or  chill  casting,  127. 

China,  charcoal-burning  in,  58. 

Chloridising  silver  ores,  Stetefeldt's  fur- 
nace for,  719. 

Chlorination  process  for  extraction  of 
gold,  798. 

method  of  conducting  in  California, 

799. 

Chromic  iron  ore  as  a  refractory  material, 
118. 

Chromium  sesquioxide  as  a  refractory 
materisl,  118. 

Chrysocolla,  896. 

Cinder-pig,  128. 

Cinnabar,  587. 

Claudet*s  process,  738. 

analysis  of  strong  liquors,  789. 

— ^  estimation   of   silver  in  the 

liquors,  740. 

precipitation  of  silver,  740. 
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Claudet*!  prooei^  preeioai  metals  ex- 
tracted by,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  741. 

ooalyui  of  ailyer  preeipitate, 

741. 

—  cost  of,  and  produce,  per  ton 

of  ore,  741. 

Clausthsl,  reduction  of  lead  ores  at,  607. 

—  use  of  slag-noBsles,  608. 

collection  of  fume,  609. 

first  matte,  609. 

roasting  first  mattes,  609. 

second  matte,  610. 

third  and  fourth  mattei^  610. 

—^  copper  matte,  610. 

recent  modifications  inlead-smelting 

at,  610. 

Clausthalite,  667. 

Clay  ironstones,  1S5. 

— distribution  of,  148. 

— analyses  of,  149. 

Clay  band  ironstone,  185. 

Clay's  process  for  direct  reduction  of 
iron  ores,  179. 

Clay-slate  or  shale  for  fluxing,  199. 

Cleveland,  basic  Bessemer  steel  works  in, 
351,  858. 

district,  roasting-kiln  in,  195. 

_  ...^.  ooke  blast-furnaces  of,  262. 

iron  ore,  distribution  of,  151. 

—  analyses  o^  161. 

Cloez's  process  for  extraction  of  nickel, 
887. 

Close  regulus,  430. 

Clos8on*8  process  for  obtaining  msgnesia, 
864. 

Coal,  calorific  power  of,  22. 

composition  and  origin  of,  88. 

occurrence  of,  89. 

formation  of,  from  woody  tissue,  39. 

nitrogen  in,  89. 

sulphur  in,  89. 

occurrence  of  minerals  in,  40. 

brown,  or  lignite,  40. 

—^  inorganic  matter  in,  40. 

red  and  white  ash,  40. 

American,  48. 

cretaceous,  composition  of,  48. 

bituminous,  44. 

caking,  44. 

non-caking,  44. 

effect  of  heat  on  the  eaking  pro- 
perty of,  44. 

British,  composition  of,  46. 

foreign,  composition  of,  47. 


Coal,  ash,  oompositioii  of,  47. 
cannel,  composition  of,  48. 

—  anthracite,  composition  of,  48. 
— -  oodusion  of  gsses  in,  48. 

— — >  production  of,  in  the  United  King- 
dom, 50. 

Coal-brasses,  150. 

Coarse-metal,  Welsh  copper-smelting, 
421,  428. 

Cobalt,  881. 

bloom,  882. 

blue,  884. 

estimation  of,  882. 

glance,  881. 

ores  of,  881. 

oxide  of,  888. 

preparations  of,  888. 

Coocinite,  587. 

Cogging-mill  at  Blochaira,  368. 

Coke,  65. 

—  first  employment  of,  68. 

good  quality,  properties  of,  69. 

influence  of   mode  of  preparation 

on,  69. 

produced  in  ovens,  properties  of,  77. 

from  which  the  bye-ptodueta  bare 

been  collected,  94. 

composition  and  properties  of,  94. 

power  of  absorbing  water,  95. 

Coke  blast-furnaces,  26L 

in  the  Siegen  district,  261. 

in  the  Hiisen  district,  262. 

in  South  Staffordshire,  262. 

in  the  Cleveland  district,  262. 

at  Newport,  268. 

at  Ormesby,  263. 

at  Ditton  Brook,  264. 

at  Consett,  264. 

in  the  Barrow  district,  264. 

at  Bochum,  264. 


Coke-oven,  anchor,  80. 

beehive,  74. 

_^- «_  ohai^ge  of,  75. 

— cooling  of  coke  from,  80. 

cooling  of,  76. 

drawing  charges  of,  76. 

Breckon  and  Dixon's,  78. 

— ^  nature  of  improveBsent, 

78. 
_  _  ^-.^  quality  and  quantity  of 

coke  made  in,  80. 

Carrie',  88. 

_  improvement  effiMtedbj, 

88. 
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Coke-oven,  Cair^  without  fire-plaoee,  89, 

^— yield  of  coke,  tar,  Ac., 

89,  90. 

Hoffmann'a,  90. 

— ■ eeiential  features  of,  90. 

air  regenerators  of,  92. 

— circulation  of  the  air  and 

of  the  gaaes  of  the  charge,  92. 

yield  of  ammoniom  sul- 
phate, ftc.,  94. 

Jameson's,  94. 

conversion    of    ordinary 


beehive  into,  94. 

yield  of  tar,  Ac.,  94. 

North  of  England,  77. 

Otto's,  90. 

Pauwels  and  Dubochet's,  81. 

at  St.  Etienne,  83. 

Pemolet's,  88. 

_  products    obtained    by, 

88. 

_. charge  of,  86. 

condenser  applied  to,  86. 

washers,  87. 

time  occupied  in  work- 
ing charge  in,  87. 

treatment  of  impure  coal 

in,  88. 


Simon<Carvte*,  89. 

—  —  improvement  effected 

by,  89. 
Coke-ovens,  collection  of  tar,  ftc,  from, 

81,  89,  90,  94. 
Coking  in  mounds,  70. 

dimensions  of  mound,  70. 

lighting  of  mounds,  71. 

in  ovens,  74. 

in  rectangular  kilns,  71. 

charging  the  kilns,  72. 

—  airways  left  in,  72. 

regulation  of  draught,  73. 

—  time  occupied  by  the  process. 


78. 


yield  of  coke,  74. 


object  of,  51. 


Cold-short  iron,  828. 

Cold-shortness,  129. 

Colorado,  extraction  of  silver  in,  732. 

Colorados,  660,  668. 

Colour  of  alloys,  8. 

of  metals,  8. 

Combustion,  products  of,  16. 
Compressed  steel,  866. 
Erupp's,  866. 


Compressed  steel,  Jones's,  365. 

Whitworth's,  865. 

Comstock  lode,  664,  666,  699,  700,  705. 

Concentration  by  strakes,  789. 

and  pan  amalgamation  combined, 

796. 

Concentrators  for  auriferous  sulphides 
and  arsenides,  780,  786. 

Condie's  steam-hammer,  305. 

Conductivity    of   metals,    thermal   and 
electric,  IS. 

Consett,  coke  blast-furnaces  at,  264. 

Copper,  alloys  of,  462. 

ancient  use  of,  4. 

bars,  431. 

best-selected,  427. 

blue  carbonate  of,  394. 

bottoms,  428. 

cake,  428,  431. 

dry,  425. 

extraction  of,  wet  processes  for,  448. 

hydrochloric-acid  process,  460 

Longmaid's  processes,  451. 

Henderson's  process,  452. 

treatment  of  burnt  cupriferous 

pyrites,  453. 

ingots,  481. 

moulds  for,  426. 

imports  and  exports  of  British,  401. 

impurities  of  commercial,  389. 

marketable,  425. 

mattes,  treatment  of,  by  electrolysis, 

462. 

metallurgy  of,  416. 

—  principles  involved  in,  416. 

native,  390, 

nickel,  886, 

ores  of,  390. 

distribution  of,  396. 

dry  assay  of,  401. 

—  wet  assay  of,  409. 

—  by  electrolysis,  414. 

by     sodium     hyposul- 
phite, 413. 

overpoled,  426. 

precipitated  from  mine  waters,  448. 

production    of,    throughout     the 

world,  for  the  years  1880  to  1885  in- 
clusive, 400. 

properties  of,  389. 

pure,  preparation  of,  389. 

pyrites,  892. 

^-^  refining  of,  by  electrolysis,  459. 

regule,  428. 
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Copper,   BmeUing   of,   most    imporUat 

methoda,  417. 

Welah  method,  417. 

Galcinatioii     of     mixed 

orea,  419. 


f  otion  of  calcined  oret, 

421. 

—  — calcinattOD  of     oruahed 

coarse-metal,  42S. 

—  —  fusion     of    calcined 

coane-metal,  423. 

_  ^_  roasting    white-metal 

or  pimple-metal,  424. 
refining   and    toughen- 
ing, 425. 

— use    of   phosphorus  in 

refining,  427. 


427. 


making     best  •  selected, 

modifications  of,  428. 

in  Chili,  431. 

in  liansfeld,  481. 

Manhte  process,  444, 

—  sulphate  obtained  as  a  bye-product, 
802,  804. 

—  tile,  428,  481. 

—  tough-pitch,  426. 

—  vitrioliziog  of,  at  Oker,  801. 


Corduri&*s    process,    dedncification    of 

lead,  645. 
Corniah  assay  of  copper  ores,  401. 

apparatus  employed,  401. 

—^  preliminary  examination,  402. 

— method  of  conducting,  402. 

fusion  for  regulns,  408. 

calcination  of  the  regulus,  404. 

■        fusion  for  coarse  copper,  405. 

—^  treatment  of  slags  for  copper, 


406. 


refining,  406. 


assay  of  black  tin,  474. 
process  of  lead-smelting,  596. 

calcination,  596. 

flowing,  697. 

time  required  for,  597. 


Coronarium,  5. 

Corsican  process  for  reduction  of  iron 

ores,  176. 
description  of  forge  or  fire. 


176. 
176. 


177. 


first   operation  or  roasting, 
second  operation  or  firing, 


Corsican    process,    time    oocupied   by 

operation,  177. 

yield  and  costi  177. 

Cotunnite,  566. 

Cougron,  extraction  of  silver  from  lead 

at,  647. 

lead-smelting  at,  591. 

calcination  of  lead  ores  at^  593. 

-^—  ores  smelted  at,  593. 

repairing  of  furnace  bottom  at. 


595. 


weight  of  chaiges,  kc, ,  595. 

—  treatment  of  siUoeoua  lead  ores  at^ 
616. 

—  '  water-jacket  furnace,  618. 
reduction    of    calcined   orea 

and  grey  slags,  619. 

—  composition  of  smelting  mix- 
ture, 620. 

management  of  furnace,  621. 

-  quantity  of  material  smelted. 


622. 

loss  of  lead,  ftc,  622. 

Cowlea*  process  of  making  aluminium 

alloys,  581. 
Cowper*s  hot-blast  stove,  229. 

action  of,  230. 

heating  power,  281. 

prerentiott  of  choking,  231. 

— at  Newport  Iron  Works,  231. 

Cradle,  gold-washing  by,  763. 
Cretaceous  coal,  composition  of,  43. 
Crensot,  improved  Danks's  furnace  at, 

301. 
Crocus,  128. 
Crop-ends,  817,  867. 
Crucible  tongs,  155. 
Crucibles,  115. 

properties  required  in,  115. 

highly  refractory,  mixture  for,  116. 

testing  fusibility  o^  117. 

burnt  and  unburn  t,  117. 

action  of  metallic  oxides  on,  117. 

London,  117. 

^—  Corniah,  118. 

French,  118. 

Hessian,  118. 

for  steel-melting,  830. 

Crude  arsenic,  production  of,  in  Devon 

and  Cornwall,  478,  497. 
Crushing-rolls,  186,  772. 
Cryolite,  preparation  of  aluminium  from, 

531. 
Crystallization  of  metab,  10. 
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Culm,  480. 

Cup  and  cone,  287. 

Cupellatioo,  ajBs&j  by,  588. 

brightening,  685. 

sprouting  or  yegetating,  585. 

aaaay  furnace,  584. 

of  silver  ores,  668. 

of  silver  bullion,  671. 

of  gold  ores  by,  765. 

or  refining,  desilverization  of  lead 


by,  647. 
Cupels,  584. 

manufacture  of,  587. 

moulds  for,  588. 

Cupola  blast-furnaces,  207. 
Cupriferous  pyrites,  burnt,  treatment  of, 

458. 
proportion  of  salt  and  sulphur 

required  for  roasting,  454. 

composition  of,  454. 

grinding,  454. 

calcination,  455. 

lixiviation,  457. 

assay  for  determining  when 

completely  calcined,  457. 

precipitation  of  copper,  458. 

recovery  of  sodium  sulphate, 

459. 
modifications  of  the  ordinary 

process,  459. 

extraction  of  precious  metali 


from,  788. 
Cuprite,  890. 

Bahaboening,  842. 

Danks's  rotative  puddling  furnace,  298, 
801. 

—  description  of,  299. 

supply  of  air  to,  800. 

separation  of  silicon  and  phos- 


phorus in,  801. 

weight  of  ball  from,  301. 

squee^r  used  with,  810. 


Dannemora  iron,  828. 

—^  magnetic  iron  ore  of,  187. 

Darlaston,  collection  of  waste  fe^ases  at, 

236. 
Daubr^lite,  181. 

Davey*s  hydraulic  forging  press,  808. 
Delta  metal,  464. 
Denver,  extraction  of  silver  at,  782. 

lead-smelting  furnaces  at,  626^ 

Dephosphorizing  in  the  Bessemer  ceo- 

verter,  849. 


Desilverization  of  lead,  634. 

by  zinc,  641. 

De  Yathaire  on  the  fuel  required  for  dif- 
ferent classes  of  pig  metiJ,  272. 

Deville  and  Garon*s  magnesium  process, 
582. 

Deville  and  Debray's  platinum  processes, 
814. 

Deville*s  aluminium  process,  529. 

sodium  process,  527. 

Dilatation  of  metals  by  heat,  18. 

Dinas  fire-brick,  composition  of,  115. 

Dioptase,  895. 

Distillation,  dry,  50. 

Ditton  Brook,  blast-furnace  at,  210. 

working  of,  264. 

Dolomite  in  the  basic  Bessemer  process, 
850. 

Dony,  Abb^  discovery  of  the  Belgian 
zinc  process  by,  518. 

Dor^  silver,  757. 

Double-shear  steel,  829. 

Dowlais,  blast  reservoir  at,  219. 

blowing-engine  at,  220. 

capacity  of  blast-furnace  at,  265. 

refining  of  iron  at,  278. 

roasting-kilns  at,  198. 

Dry  copper,  425. 

■: distillation,  50. 

Ductility  of  metals,  11. 

Dufrenoysite,  567. 

Dumas'  table  of  hardness  of  metals,  9. 

Eastwood's  mechanical  rabble,  297. 

Eck's  refinery,  277. 

Eggertz  on  carbon  in  Swedish  iron  and 
steel,  878. 

Eggertz's  processes  for  analysis  of  iron 
and  steel,  877. 

Eguilles,  Manhte  process  of  copper- 
smelting  at,  444. 

Electrolysis,  assay  of  copper  ores  by, 
414. 

copper-refining  by,  459. 

Messrs.  Elkington's  patent, 

469. 

principal  refineries,  460. 

• cost  at  various  refineries,  461. 

extraction  of   the  gold   and 

silver,  461. 

treatment  of  copper  mattes  by. 


462. 

Electrolytic  lead-refining,  Keith's,  656. 
Eleetrum,  748. 
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Elutia,  4. 

Embolite,  663. 

Emenld  nicke],  BS7. 

Engliah  procMi  for  the  ndootion  of  dnc 

orM»  Ml. 
-^—  silTer-refinery,  647. 
Eutatite,  204 
Enibesciie,  898. 
Ersgabti^e,  fcin-Binelting  in,  484. 
Exali'c  f  ornaoe  at  IdrU»  560. 

Fablbbz,  898,  587. 
Ferro-manganeM,  129,  255,  257. 

furnaces,  268. 

in  Beasemor  proMw,  844. 

Ferro-tilioon,  127,  256,  257. 
•.— «  use  of,  for  steal  castings,  866. 
Fettling,  materials  used  for,  292. 
^^-^  effect  of,  on  iron  produced,  292. 
Finspong,  composition  of  chaigea  al»  260. 
Fire-bricks,  qualities  required  in,  118. 

manufacture  of,  118. 

composition  of,  114. 

blue,  analysis  of,  114. 

Fireclays,  properties  and  occurrence  of, 

110. 
Fizeau's  table  of  the  dilatation  of  metals, 

18. 
Flach's  process  for  treating  atgentiferous 

zinc,  644. 
Flatting-mill,  10. 
Flintshire  process  of  lead-smelting,  589. 

charge  of  furnace,  589. 

grey  slag  from,  590. 

ores  treated  by,  591. 

■  at  Coueron,  591. 

Flowing  furnace,  lead-smelting  in,  597. 
Flue-cinder,  816. 

Flaxes  used  in  blast-furnaces,  198. 
^—  conditions  r^ulating,  in  blast-fur- 

naoes,  199. 
Fondon,  698. 
Fontaine  on  electrolytic  copper-reflning, 

460. 
Fonte-ruban^e,  255. 

Forge  and  mill,  distinction  between,  802. 
Forge  machinery  and  operations,  802. 

tilt-hammer,  802. 

helre-hammers,  802. 

Forge  or  bloomery  processes,  natiTC,  169. 
Forges,  open,  particulars  of,  885. 
Forging-press,  hydraulic,  Davey's,  808.] 

HasweU's,  808. 

Formall,  5. 


Franefort  mill  at  Pestarena,  793. 

details  of  operations,  795. 

results  obtained  by,  796. 

Franklinite,  132L 

Free  milling  gold  and  ailTer  ores,  664. 

Freiberg,  barrel  amalgamatium  at»  694. 

lithArge-reriTing  at,  656. 

production  of  biamuth  at,  561. 

silTer-refining  at,  653,  654. 

Freieslebenite,  662,  665w 

Fr^my  on  the  composition  of  steel,  824. 

French-metal,  493. 

Frue  Tanner,  781,  797. 

Fuel,  definition  of,  16. 

elements  ^plied  aa^  in  metallnrgy, 

16. 

gaseous,  96. 

— ^-  calorific  intensity  of,  22. 

calorific  power  ^  17. 

analysis  of,  25. 

carbonized,  prepsration  of,  50. 

Fame  in  copper  calciner  flues^  458. 

lead,  657. 

at  CUusthal,  609. 

at  Pontpbaud,  614,  667. 

at  Wadberg,  657. 

— condensation  of,  657. 

Furnace,  antimony  liquation,  493. 

assay  wind,  154. 

cupellation,  584. 

—  bismuth  liquation,  560. 

blast,  at  Plymouth  ironworks,  205. 

at  Oldbury,  210. 

at  Stockton,  210. 

at  Ditton  Brook,  210. 

charcoal,  Styrian,  258. 

Swedish,  259. 

American,  260. 

coke,  261. 

using  ooal,  266,  266. 

anthracite,  266. 

for  ferro-manganeie,  268. 

conyerting,  826. 

copper  calcining-f  omaoe,  420. 

melting-furnace,  422. 

-  rectangular  furnace,  ICansfeld, 


435. 


435. 


siz-tuyer   furnace,  ICanafeld, 


618. 


-  roasting  furnace,  466. 
leadHunelting,   at   CouSron,   691, 

>  Spanish,  598. 

-  at  Clausthal,  607. 
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Fumaee,  lead-smelting,  at  Leadrille,  625* 

'-  mercury,  old,  at  Idria,  fi46. 

aliidel,  548. 

oontmuoos  ooarae  ore,  550. 

fine  ore,  558. 

puddling,  288. 

at  Neustadt^  295. 

rotatiye,  297. 

regeneratire,  102. 

temperature  of  eacaping  gases, 

108. 

economy  of  fuel  in,  108. 

accumulation  of  heat  in,  103, 

material  used  in  oonstruction 

of,  104. 
surface  of  brickwork  required 

for,  104. 
— —  F.  Siemens  on  improyed  rever- 

beratory  chamber  0^  107. 
—  reheating,  815. 

gas,  818. 

Siemens's,  105. 


silver,  English  refinery,  648. 
—  German  cupelling,  851. 

Stetefeldt's,  719. 

steel-melting,  820. 

tin,  480. 

zinc,  English,  611. 

Belgian,  516. 

Boetius's,  518. 

Silesian,  521. 


Furnace-hoist  at  Newport,  241. 

at  Ayresome,  244. 

Furnaces,    refractory   materials    for, 

10& 
Fusibility  of  metals,  12. 
Fusible  metals,  563. 

OAABKXTPriR,  440,  441. 

Galena,  566. 

antimony  sulphide  in,  566. 

assay  0^  by  an  alkaline  flux  only, 

577. 

by  metallic  iron,  578. 

— — by  an  alkaline  flux  and  me- 
tallic iron,  579. 

•^— in  iron  potS|  581. 

— » by    sodium    carbonate    and 

nitre,  582. 

containing  antimony,  assay  of^  582. 

lead  and  sUyer  in,  566. 

occurrence  of,  566. 

Gallery  of  the  Palatinate,  556. 

GalTanizing,  180. 


Gaaister,  115. 

Gamierite,  886. 

Gartsherrie,  collection  of  tar,  fto.,  at,  240. 

Gas  calcining  kilns,  197. 

reheating  furnaces,  818. 

Gaseous  fuel,  96. 
Gas-furnaces,  puddling  in,  295. 
Gas-producer,  Siemens's,  98. 

" —  fuel  used  in*  98. 

reactions  in,  100. 

temperature  of   gases  from, 

100. 
-^— composition    of   gases  from, 

102. 
Gay-Lussac's,  assay  of    silver   bullion, 

674.  ^ 

Gehlenite,  204. 

Gellivara,  magnetic  iron  ore  of,  187. 
German  assay  of  copper  ores,  407. 

roasting,  calcining,  407. 

— >  melting  for   coarse  copper, 

407. 

refining,  408. 

forge,  281. 

siWer  refinery,  651. 

silver,  885,  468. 

yarieties  o^  464. 

Gersdorffite,  886. 

Gillot's  basic  open -hearth   noethod   at 

Famley,  861. 

-^^  furnace  lining  materials,  862. 

-— —  gas  and  air  ports,  862. 

details  of  one  operation,  863. 

repairing  air  and  gas  ports, 

868. 
Gibb's  sodium  sulphate  process,  459. 
Ojers'  calcining-kiln,  195. 

Boaking-pit,  868. 

Glauberite,  526. 

Glaiy  or  glazed  iron,  127,  255,  257. 

Gold,  ancient  use  of,  1. 

bullion,  assay  of,  767. 

treatment  of  cwnet,  758, 

760. 

surcharge,  759. 

effect  of  copper  in  yarious 

proportions,  759. 

-  lead  necessary  for  cupelling, 


757. 

methods  of  reporting  assays 

of,  760. 

assay  by  touch,  760. 

—  fusion  of,  742. 

—  jewellery,  process  of  colouring,  761. 
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Gold,  extraction  of,  from  fturiferous  vein- 
stone,  771. 

the  azractra.  771. 

craBhing-rolla,  772. 

pnlTerizen,  772. 

grizzlies  and  atone-breakera, 

772. 

atamping-mill,  778. 

amalgamation  in  battery,  774. 

blankets,  775. 

amalgamated  plates,  778. 

cleaning-np,  779. 

amalgamation     of     blanket- 
washings,  &c,  780. 

tailings,  kc,  780. 

concentrators,  780. 

retorting,  and  fusion  into  in- 


gots, 781. 

dry  stamping,  783. 

eost  of»  782. 


extraction  of,  Australian  gold-mills, 


783. 


Queensland  gold-mill,  785. 
Hungarian  mill,  787. 
at  St.  John  d'el  Rey,  788. 
use  of  baizes  and  skin,  790. 
at  Pestarena,  792. 
combined,  pan  amalgamation 


and  concentration,  796. 

chlorination  process,  798. 

from  copper,  at  Oker,  801. 

in  Colorado,  801. 


native,  743. 

average  finenesses  of,  744. 

composition  of,  743. 

crystals  of,  743. 

in  alluvium,  745,  760. 

in  quartz  veins,  745,  750. 

in  the  United  Kingdom,  746. 

in  France,  747. 

in  Spain,  747. 

in  lUly,  747. 

— -  in  Germany,  747. 

in  Austria- Hungary,  747. 

in  Sweden,  748. 

in  Russia,  748. 

in  Asia  and  Africa,  748. 

in  the  United  States,  748. 

discovery   of,   in    California, 


749. 


762. 


in  British  North  America,  751. 
in  Mexicoand  Central  America, 

in  South  America,  752. 


Gold,    native,    in    Australia  and    New 

Zealand,  752. 

gold-dust,  743. 

nuggets  of,  748. 

occurrence  of,  743. 

ores,  748. 

parting  o^  from  silver,  803. 

placer-mining,  762. 

pan,  762. 

cradle,  763. 

tom,  764. 

sluice,  764. 

hydraulic  mining,  768. 

precipitated,  742. 

production  of,  753. 

properties  of,  742. 

pure,  preparation  of,  805. 

qnartc,  assay  of,  754. 

sampling,  764. 

fusion      with     litharge, 

sodium  carbonate,  Ac,  755. 
fusion  with  red  lead  or 


litharge,  755. 


.:j- 


cupellation,  755. 
parting,  755. 


—  refining  by  chlorine  gas,  806. 

—  smelting  ores  of,  methods  for,  800. 

—  smelting    and    extraction    of,    in 
Transylvania,  800. 

—  standards  for  coinage,  760. 

for  plate  and  jewellery,  760. 

values  of,  in  various  countries, 

760. 

wire  of  Lyons,  463. 


Gord  on- Whitwell-  Cowper  hot-blast  stove, 
233. 

Goslarite,  504. 

Gdthite,  134. 

Gozzans,  argentiferous,  660,  667. 

Granzita  furnace,  556. 

Graphite  in  iron,  126. 

Griitzel's  electrolytic  magnesium  pro- 
cess, 534. 

Greoanic,  5. 

Grey  cast-iron,  conversion  of,  into  white, 
273, 

Grey  pig-iron,  126,  254,  257. 

Grizzlies,  772. 

Grosmont,  collection  of  waste  gases  at, 
238. 

Gruner,  Prof.  L.,  on  the  Manb^  pro- 
cess, 444,  447. 

Gnanaxuato,  patio  process  at,  685, 

washing  apparatus  at,  689. 
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Guide-train,  819. 
Guillotine-iiiearB,  814. 

hydraulic,  at  Blochaim,  870. 

Gun-metal,  468,  487. 

Hasfield's  manganese  steel,  130. 

Hssmatite,  188, 140. 

Hall-marking,  760. 

Hammer,  (German  forge,  284. 

steam,  804. 

Hammered  iron,  818. 

Hammer-scale,  186. 

Hammer,  tilt  and  helve,  802. 

Hard-head,  composition  of,  482. 

Hardness  of  metals,  9. 

Hasenclever  furnace,  728. 

Hassenfratz  on  steel-making,  856. 

Haswell's  hydraulic  forgiog-press,  808. 

Hattchetine  or  mineral  tallow,  148. 

Hawkins's  steel  process,  825. 

Heat  absorbed  for  work  done  in  blast- 
furnaces, 270. 

pyrometric  degree  or  intensity  of, 

16. 

unit  of,  17. 

waste,  of  puddling  and  re-heating 

furnaces,  828. 

Heath  on  manufacture  of  Wootz,  881. 

Heaton*s  refinery  process,  278. 

^^  removal  of  silicon  by,  279. 

analysis  of  material  and  pro- 
ducts of,  279. 

Hedyphane,  668. 

Helve-hammer,  802. 

Hepburn  and  Peterson's  pan,  Washoe 
process,  710. 

Henderson's  process  for  the  extraction 
of  copper,  452. 

refinery  process,  279. 

Hessite,  744. 

Hiendelaencina,  silver  mines  of,  667. 

Hindoo  process  for  manufacture  of  steel, 
881. 

History  of  metallurgy,  1. 

Hoists^  furnace,  at  Ayresome,  244,  246. 

at  Newport,  241. 

Hoffmann  coke-oven,  essential  features 
of,  90. 

air  regenerators  of,  9f , 

circulation  of  the  air  and  of 

the  gases  of  the  charge,  92. 

daily  yield  of  gas,  93. 

yield  of  ammonium  sulphate, 

&c,  94. 


Hoff's,  V.  modification  of  the  cup  and 
cone,  287. 

Holley,  A.  L.,  improvement  of  Bessemer 
converter  by,  854. 

Hollow  fire,  288. 

Homogeneous  metal,  832. 

Homo  de  Gran  Tiro  or  Pavo,  627. 

Hot-blast,  history  of,  224. 

stove,  common,  225. 

— circular,  226. 

pistol-pipe,  226. 

at  Neustadt,  228. 

Cowper's,  229. 

— ^ Whitwell's,  232. 

— ^  temperature  of,  224. 

and  economy  of  fuel,  272. 

Hot  process  of  amalgamation,  692. 

the  cazo,  692. 

at  Catorce,  698. 

Howell  and  White's  furnace,  722. 

Humboldtite,  204. 

Hungarian  mill,  787. 

Hiittner  and  Scott's  furnace,  558. 

Hydraulic  forging-presses,  808. 

mining,  768. 

water  required  for,  768. 

—  work  accomplished  by,  769. 

comparative  cost,  769. 

use  of  gimpowder  in,  770. 

statistics  of,  771. 

Hydrochl6ric-acid  process  for  copper  ex- 
traction, 450. 

Hydrogen,  calorific  power  of,  20. 

combustion  of,  16. 

Hyposulphite  extraction  processes,  788, 
737. 

Idbia,  mercury  ores  at,  589. 

method  of  assaying,  542. 

treatment  of  mercurial  ores  at,  old 

process,  545. 

continuous  process,  547. 

improved  continuous  fur- 
nace^ 548. 

roasting   in   reverberatory 

furnace^  556. 

nmenite,  188. 

used  as  fettling,  292. 

Inquartation,  756. 

Iridium,  alloys  of  platinum  and,  816. 

separation  of,  from  platinum,  814. 

Iron,  alloys  of,  180. 

amorphous,  877. 

ancients  on,»7. 
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Iron  and  carbon,  124, 126. 

and  chromium,  &c.,  130. 

and  hydrogen,  120. 

and  manganese,  129. 

and  nitrogen,  129. 

■        and  oxygen,  122. 

and  phosphorus,  128. 

and  silioon,  127. 

and  steel,  analysis  of,  373. 

analysis  of,   Eggerta's  pro- 
cess, 377. 

foreign  metals  in,  377. 


and  sulphur,  124. 

and  titanium,  130. 

'  and  vanadium,  130. 

cold-short,  323. 

crystalline  form  of,  120. 

electrical  relations  of,  121. 

glazy  or  glased,  127. 

ferrous  and  ferric  oxides,  122. 

grey,  white,  and  mottled,  258. 

magnetic  oxide  of,  123. 

indirect  method  of  obtaining,  183. 

manufactured,  production  of,  373. 

merchant,  working    puddled    bar 

into,  314. 

-~—  labour  bestowed  on  manu- 
facture of,  317. 

—  native,  131. 

optical  charueters  of,  121. 

ore,  Bilbao,  analyses  of,  143. 

black  sands,  140. 

bog,  134. 

analyses  of,  146. 

Bohners,  146. 

brown,  184. 

older,  142. 

from  the  oolite,  ftc.,  143. 

clay  ironstones,  148. 

distribution  of,  149. 

franklinite,  132. 

gothite,  134. 

hsematite,  133,  140. 

ilmenite,  138. 

kidney,  138. 

lake  ore,  146. 

analysis  of,  146. 

limonite,  134. 

magnetic,  132, 1 37. 

martite,  138. 

minette,  146. 

purple  ore  or  blue  billy,  186. 

red,  140. 

— ^  siderite,  135* 


I  Iron  ore,  siderite,  distribution  of,  147. 
•  spathic,  distribution  o^  147. 
-  tap  and  flue  cinders  and  scale, 


136. 


titaniferous,  133,  140. 
tnrgito,  134. 


Iron  ores,  131. 

aluminous,  162. 

analysis  of,  164. 

—  estimation  of  water,  164, 

-  attack  by  hydrochloric  acid. 


164. 


166. 


166. 


estimation  of  sulphur,  166. 
of  phdsphoric  anhydride, 


of   carbonic  anhydride. 


166. 


-  determination  of  manganese, 

estimation  of  titanic  oxide,  167. 

of  insoluble  residue,  167. 

assay  of,  dry,  154. 

fluxes  required  for,  157. 

crucibles  used  for,  158. 

fluxes  in  Grerman  iron- 


works, 158. 


158. 


preparation  of  the  assay, 

fusion  of  the  assay,  169. 

conclusions  from  colour 

of  slag,  159. 

Swedish  process,  160. 

wet,  160. 

by  Marguerite's  process^ 


161. 


solutions,  161. 


by  Penny's  process^  161. 
preparation  of  standard 


solution  of  the  ore,  162. 

determination     of     the 

iron,  162. 

—  Berthier's  process  for  the  deter- 
mination of  volatile  matter  in,  166. 

of  earthy  carbonates  in. 


156. 


of  insoluble  matter  in. 


167. 

—  blackband  ironstone,  149. 

—  Cleveland,  151. 

—  distribution  of,  186. 

—  manganiferous,  152. 

—  preparation  of,  134. 

—  production  of»  and  imports,  153. 

—  roasting  or  calcination  of,  187. 
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Iron  ores,  roastiog  in  open  heaps,  188. 

at  Konigshiitte,  188. 

' in  Westphalia,  188, 189. 

in  S.  Wales  and  Stafford- 

■hire,  189. 

between  walls,  189. 

in  furnaces  or  kilns,  190. 

smelting  of,  249. 


tertiary  and  post- tertiary,  145. 

washing,  184. 

weathering  of,  186. 

Iron  plates  and  sheets,  822. 

production  of  manufactured,  878. 

pure,  preparation  of,  119,  120. 

pyrites,  124. 

red-short,  823. 

rust  oxide,  123. 

specific  gravity  of,  120. 

tenacity  of,  120. 

■         thermal  relations  of,  121. 
tin  plate,  287. 

Jalpaitb,  663. 

Jameson  coke-oven,  94. 

conversion  of  ordinary  beehive 

oven  into,  94. 

yield  of  tar,  &c.,  94. 

Joachimsthal,  process  for  extraction  of 

bismuth  at,  561. 

von  Patera's  process  at,  733. 

Jones's   method    of    compressing   steel 

ingots,  865. 
Jordan  on  the  heat  developed  in  the 

Bessemer  process,  348. 
Jungf«mblei,  601. 

KjOfPTLiTS,  568. 

Keith's  electrolytic  lead-refining,  656. 

Kermesite,  489. 

Kernel-roasting,  449. 

Kiln-hoist  at  Ayresome,  246. 

Kilns,  charring  in,  59. 

Kongaberg,  smelting  native  silver  at, 

682. 
Kronoke's  process  of  amalgamation,  719. 
Krupp,  casting  of  steel,  329. 
—^  dephosphorizing  refinery  process, 

280. 
Krupp's  steam-hammer,  306. 
method  of  compressing  steel  ingots, 

365. 
Kupfergaarherd,  441. 
-^  slags  from,  442. 


Kupfemickel,  886. 

Kupferschiefer,  431. 

burnt,  analyses  of,  434. 

Lake  ore,  146. 

Lamy's  pyrometer,  24. 

Langen's  apparatus  for  collecting  waste 

gases,  237. 
modification  used  at  Horde, 

237. 
Latten,  464. 
Laveissi^re's  modification  of  Pattinson 

process,  639. 
Lead,  ancient  use  of,  8. 

chloride  of,  666. 

coppery,  liquation  of  at  Freiberg 

and  Prsibram,  634. 

desilverization  of,  by  cupellation, 


647. 

in  English  refinery,  647. 

in  Gkrman  refinery,  651. 

loflB  of  lead,  650,  653. 

—  fume,  657. 

fines  for  collecting,  657. 

condition  of  lead  in,  657. 

—  —  silver  in,  658. 

—  hard,  684,  655. 

—  improving  or  softening,  632. 

—  metallurgy  of,  588. 

—  native,  565. 

—  ores,  565. 

assay  of,  575. 

at  the  £cole  des  Mines, 

580. 

^—  in  iron  pots,  581. 

distribution  of,  569. 

in  Austria,  571. 

"—  in  France,  574. 

in  Qermany,  571. 

in  Italy,  574. 

in  Spain,  572. 

in  the  United  Kingdom,  570. 

in  the  United  States,  574. 

—  -~—  silver  in,  estimation  of,  583. 
silver  in,  per  ton,  table  for 


calculating,  587. 

—  oxide  of,  565. 

-^  oxidized  refinery  products,  treat- 
ment of,  655. 

—  Parkes'  process  for  desilverization 
of,  by  zinc,  641. 

—  Pattinson's  process  for  desilveriza- 


tion of,  634. 

—  _  modifications  of,  638. 
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Lead,  Pattioson's  process,  crystallisiDgby 
steam  at  Przibram,  640. 

properties  of,  564. 

pure,  preparation  of,  565. 

puritj  of  commercial,  564. 

separation  of  silver  from,  634. 

softening  and  desUyerizing  pro- 
cesses, 682. 

— ^  softening  of,  at  Pontgibaud,  633. 

Lead-refining,  electrolytic,  656. 

Lead-smelting,  588. 

at  Clausthal,  607. 

—  at  Coueron,  591. 

treatment  of   siliceous   lead 

ores,  616. 

at  Leadville,  628. 

-^—  at  Pontgibaud,  611. 

—^  Bleiberg  process,  600. 

Cornish  process,  596. 

Flintshire  process,  589. 

—^  in  blast-furnaces,  608. 

in  reverberatory  furnaces,  589. 

with  metallic  iron,  602. 

in  shallow  hearths,  628. 

in  the  American  hearth,  682. 

in  the  backwoods  hearth,  628. 

in  the  Castilian  furnace,  605. 

in  the  flowing  furnace,  597. 

in  the  Homo  de  Gran  Tiro  or  Payo, 


627. 


in  the  ore-hearth  or  Scotch  furnace, 


628. 


in  the  Spanish  furnace  or  boliche, 


598. 


roasting  of  ores,  and  subsequent 


smelting  with  metallic  iron,  611. 
—  slag-hearth,  603. 
Spanish,  605. 


smelting  raw  ores  with  metallic 


iron,  607. 


Leadville,  lead-smelting  at,  628. 
—^-  ores  treated  at,  623. 

fuel  and  fluxes,  623. 

circular  or  Pik  furnace,  624. 

rectangular  famace,  624. 

— -  —  water-jackets  of,  624. 

blowing-in  furnace,  626. 

chai^ging  furnace,  627. 

consumption  of  fuel,  &&,  627. 

Lift  at  Newport  Iron-worke,  241. 

water-balance,  243. 

Lifts  or  hoists,  241. 
Lignite  or  brown  coal,  40. 
ash,  composition  of,  42. 


Lignite  or  brown  coal,  composition  of,  41. 

occurrence  o^  40. 

Lime  as  a  flux  in  blast-furnaces,  199. 

as  a  refractory  material,  110. 

> decomposition   of   mercurial  ores 

by,  556. 

Limestone  as  a  flux  in  blast-f  umaoes,  198. 

Limonite,  125,  134. 

Linares,  boliches,  or  Spanish  furnaces  at, 
599. 

Linarite,  568. 

Liquation  in  the  Manafeld  district,  442. 

of  coppery  lead  at  Freiberg  and 

Pndbram,  684. 

of  sulphide  of  antimony,  492. 

of  tin,  481. 

Liquation-furnace,  bismuth,  560. 

Liquation-hearth,  443. 

Litharge,  588. 

assay  of  silyer  ores  by  f  anon  with, 

668. 

determination  of  calorific  power  by, 

28. 

reduction  of,  from  refinery,  655, 

656. 

Lanelly,  desilverication  of  lead  by  sino 
at,  641. 

Llansamlet,  Silesian  zinc  furnace  at,  521. 

LofsU  iron,  828. 

LoUmgite,  498. 

Longmaid*s  processes  of  copper-extrac- 
tion, 451,  453. 

Lorraine  stoye,  229. 

Lucca's  patent  for  cementation  of  cast- 
iron,  870. 

— >  for  manufacture  of  steel,  325. 

Luce  and  RoEan*s  modification  of  Patfein- 
son's  process,  640. 

Lustre  of  metals,  9. 

Maoibtral,  687. 

Magnesia  as  a  refractory  material,  110. 

methods  of  obtaining,  864. 

Magnesium,  Deville  and  Caron*s  prooeiss 
for  obtaining,  582. 

QnitEel's  method  of  obtaining^  534. 

-^—  impurities  in,  remoyal  of,  584. 

metallurgy  of,  532. 

minerals  containing,  582. 

properties  of,  582. 

Magnetic  iron  ore^  132. 

—  distribution  o^  137. 

British,  189. 

foreign,  188. 
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Xagnetic  pyritet,  124. 

Malachite,  895. 

Malayan  PenioBula^  tin-smeliing  id,  48i. 

Maldonite,  745. 

MaUeabUity  of  metala,  10. 

Malleable  iron,  carbon  in,  126. 

direct  preparation  of,  168. 

in  Borneo,  170. 

in  Borma,  169. 

in  India,  169. 

in  Blair's  process,  181. 

in  Chenot's  process,  180. 

in  Clay's  process,  179. 

in  native  forges,  169. 

in  Siemens's  process,  181. 

in  American  bloomery,  176. 

in  the  Braisilian  process,  177. 

in  the  Catalan  forge,  171. 

in  the  Corsloan  process,  176. 

in  the  Italian  foi^e,  178. 

in  the  Stilckofen,  178. 

preparation  of,  by  the  reverberatory 

process,  288. 

-  from  cast-iron  in  open  fires. 


280. 
Manganese  and  iron,  129. 

in  iron  and  steel,  estimation  of,  874. 

Manganese-broDse,  464. 
Manganiferous  iron  ores,  152. 

pig-metal,  254,  257. 

Manhte  process  of  copper-smelting,  444. 

failure  of  early  attempts,  445. 

plant  for,  at  Eguilles,  446. 

ores  treated  at  Eguillesf  446. 

composition    of    copper   obtained, 

447. 


compared  with  Welsh  process,  447. 

operations  now  obtaining,  448. 

^—  recent  form  of  conyerter,  448. 

Mannheim  gold,  463. 

Mansfeld,  composition  of  copper  mattes 

in,  728. 

copper  mines  of,  431. 

—  treatment  of  copper  schists,  482. 
-^^  composition  of  kupferschiefer,  482. 

fuel  employed,  482. 

— -  burning  the  schist,  438. 

smelting  for  production  of  rohstein, 

484. 

blast-furnaces  used,  434,  436. 

roasting  coarse  metal,  488. 

-—^  melting  for  fine  metal,  439. 

grinding  fine  metal,  439. 

roasting  ground  fine  metal,  439. 


Mansfeld,  dissolving  out  sulphate  of  silver 

&c.,  440. 

refining  desilverized  residues,  440. 

treatment  of  slags,  441. 

production  of  copper  silver  in  1884, 

441. 

obsolete  processes,  441. 

liquation  at,  442. 

Augustin's  process  at,  724. 

Ziervogel's  process  at,  727. 

Marcasite,  124. 

Marchess  process  for   treating   copper 

mattes,  462. 
Marguerite's  process  for  estimating  iron, 

161. 
Marquette,  charcoal  blast-furnaces  at, 

260. 
Martite,  183. 

Massick  &  Crooke's  fire-brick  stoves,  233. 
Massicot,  565. 

M'Cone,  Horn,  and  Fountain's  pans,  711. 
Melaconite,  391. 
Melanochroite,  569. 
Melilite,  204.. 
Melting-shop,  steel,  329. 
Mendipite,  566. 

Menelaua  on  mechanical  puddling,  298. 
Merchant-iron,  ooal  consumed  in  making, 

817. 

qualities  of,  317. 

—  working  puddled-bar  into,  814. 
Mercury,  ancient  use  of,  3. 

alloys  of,  536. 

commercial,  535. 

purification   of,    by  distilla- 
tion, 585. 

.^— by  nitric  acid,  536. 

extraction  of,  from  cinnabar,  543. 

principal  methods  of,  543. 

condensers,  544. 

roasting  in  mounds,  544. 

roasting  in  kilns,  545. 

at  Idria,  545. 

at  Almaden,  548. 

at  New  Almaden,  549. 

in  reverberatory  furnaces,  556. 

metallurgy  of,  543. 

— —  ores,  536. 

assay  of,  540. 

decomposition  of,  by  lime,  656. 

distribution  of,  537. 

production  of,  540. 

properties  of,  534. . 

uses  of,  586. 
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Metacinnabar,  537. 
Meteorites,  131. 

eompositioQ  of,  132. 

Mexican  prooeBS  of  amalgamation,  683. 
Meyer  on  ocdusion  of  gases  in  coal,  49. 
Michigan,  charcoal  blast-fomaoes  in,  261. 
Mill  and  forge,  distinotion  between,  802. 
Miller's  process  for  refining  gold,  806. 

generation  of  chlorine,  807. 

separation  of  gold  from  silver  chlo- 
ride, 808. 

results  afforded  by,  808. 

fineness  of  gold  and  silver  obtained, 


809. 

Millerite,  148,  386. 
Mill-pUes,  318. 
Mill-roUs,  811,  318. 
^-^  roughing  and  finishing,  818. 
Mill,  sUtting,  828. 
Mimetesite,  568. 
Minette,  145. 
Mine-pig,  128. 
Mispickel,  882. 
Mitis-metal,  871. 
Montana,  refractory  ores  in,  722. 
Montefiore  on  fusion  of  nickel,  389. 
Morro  Velho  mines,  792. 
Mosaic  gold,  468. 
Moser's  gas  calcining-kiln,  197. 
Mottled  pig-iron,  254. 
Muntz's  metal,  467. 
Muffle,  584. 

Miisen,  coke-furnaces  of,  262. 
Musheton  the  charcoal  yield  of  wood, 

63. 
Mushet's  steel,  325,  832. 

Naotagitb,  744. 
Native  antimony,  488. 

bismuth,  558. 

copper,  390. 

gold,  743. 

iron,  131. 

lead,  565. 

mercury,  536. 

platinum,  810. 

silver,  659. 

sine,  601. 

Nail-rods,  slitting  of,  328. 

Needle  ore,  559. 

Neustadt,  gas  puddling-fumace  at,  295. 

hot-blast  stove  at,  228. 

New  Almaden,  extraction  of  mercuxy  at, 
549. 


New  Almaden,  classes  of  ore  treated,  549. 

intermittent  furnace,  550. 

_ continuous   cosrse    ore    fur- 
naces, 550. 

'  charging  apparatus,  552. 

method  of  working,  553. 

continuous  fine  ore  f  umaoe, 

method  of  working,  555. 


553. 


yield  of  mercury  at,  540. 

Newark,  spiegeleisen  made  at,  268. 
Newport,  lift  at,  241. 

blast-furnaces  at,  263. 

Newton's  patent  for  making  steel,  325. 
Nickel,  385. 

and  cobalt,  estimation  of,  382. 

fusion  of,  889. 

metallurgy  of,  887. 

ores  of,  886. 

—  oxide,  reduction  of,  388. 


Nitrogen  and  iron,  129. 

in  coal,  89. 

in  steel,  821. 

North  of  England,  blowing-engines  in,  222. 
^—  coke-ovens  in,  77. 
Northamptonshire,  blast-f  omaces  in,  266. 
Noumeite,  886. 

Obuchow's  steel  process,  857. 

Occlusion  of  gases  in  coal,  48. 

Ochres  and  umbers,  135. 

Oersted's  method  of  preparing  aluminiumy 
529. 

Oker,  extraction  of  silver  and  gold  from 
copper  at^  801. 

parting  of  gold  from  silver  at^  804. 

Oldbury,  blast-furnace  at^  210 

Oldhamite,  181. 

Oligiste,  123,  133. 

Olivine,  204. 

Ollaria,  5. 

Onof  rite,  637. 

Oolites,  brown  iron  ores  of^  144. 

Opacity  of  metals,  9. 

Open  fires^  production  of  steel  in,  383. 

Open-hearth  an4  Bessemer  processes  com- 
bined, 366. 

basic,  steel  process,  860. 

or  Siemens-Martin   steel   process, 

857. 

newer  forms  of,  858. 

Pemot*s  furnace,  859. 

Batho's  furnace,  860. 

F.  Siemens's  modification,  860. 
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Ore-furnace  alag,  421. 
Ore-hearthy  lead-smelting  io,  628. 
Ores  of  antimony,  488* 

of  bismuth,  558. 

of  cobaltj  381. 

of  copper,  890. 

of  iron,  181. 

of  lead,  565. 

of  mercury,  536. 

of  nickel,  386. 

of  ailTcr,  659. 

of  tin,  469. 

of  line,  500. 

Orichaloum,  6. 

Ormesby,  blaBt-fumaoes  at,  263. 

Oamiridium,  casting  into  plates,  817. 

separation  of  platinum  from,  815. 

uses  of,  816,  817. 

Osmium,  separation  of  platinum  from, 

815. 
Osmund  iron,  179. 
Otto  coke-oven,  90. 
Ovens,  coke,  74. 
Over-poled  copper,  426. 
Ozland  and  Hocking's  calciner,  475. 
Oxland*s  process  for  separation  of  tung* 

sten  from  tin  ores,  479. 

Fackvoho,  468. 

Pacos,  660,  663,  667. 

Palatinate,  gallery  of,  556. 

Palladium,  separation  of  platinum  from, 

814. 
Pan    amalgamation    and   concentration 

combined,  796. 
Pan,  gold-washing  in,  762. 
Pans,  Washoe  amalgamation  process,  706. 

Yamey's^  707. 

Hepburn  and  Peterson's,  710. 

M'Cone,  Horn,  and  Fountain's,  711. 

• charging  of,  711. 

heating,  711. 

addition  of  mercury,  711. 

use  of  chemicals,  712. 

Berdan's,  787. 

Parkes's  process  for  desilverization    of 

lead,  641. 

at  Llanelly,  641. 

modifications  of,  642. 

proportion  of  £ino  required, 


643. 


Parkes's  process,  treatment  of  oxides  pro- 
duced, 645. 

in  the  United  States,  645. 

Balbach's  modification  oft  646. 

Parting  of  gold  from  silver  by  sulphuric 
acid,  803. 

by  nitric  acid,  804. 

double  process  of,  804. 

in  Germany,  805. 

of  silver  from  gold,  756. 


736. 


dezincification  of  the  lead,  643. 
Flach's  improvements  on,  644. 
CorduriVs  modification  of,  645. 


Parry's  refinery  process,  277. 

analyses  of  metal  and  slag,  278. 

Patera's,   v.,  process  for  silver  extrac- 
tion, 738. 

roasting,  733. 

r-  lixiviation  with  water,  734. 

T—  —  with    sodium    hyposul- 
phite, .734,  737. 

'         time  occupied  in  lixiviation, 

735. 

precipitation  of  silver,  735. 

preparation  of  the  precipitauts, 

735. 

silver  obtained  by,  736. 

cost  of,  &C.,  736. 

-  treatment  of  silver  sulphide, 

residues,  737. 

Patio  process  for  extraction  of  silver, 
683. 

rough  stamping,  684. 

fine  grinding,  685. 

at  Giianaxuato,  685. 

at  Zacatecas,  686. 

yield  of  gold  by,  686. 

the  patio,  686. 

magistral  and  mercury  added, 

687. 

assay  or  tentadiira,  688. 

treading  of  the  torta,  689. 

washing,  689. 

filtration  of  amalgam,  690. 

retorting  of  amalgam,  691. 

results  obtained  by,  691. 

chemical  reactions  of,  692. 

Patrinite,  559. 

Pattinson's  process  for  desilveriang  lead, 

684. 

method  of  thirds,  636. 

at  Pontgibaud,  686. 

by  manual  labour,  637. 

by  use  of  cranes,  687. 

method  by  eighths,  638. 

modifications  of,  638. 
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PattinBon*8  procen,  syst^me  lATelni^re, 

689. 
— ^  — -  crystallizing  by  ■team,  640. 
Pauwela  and  Dubochet'e  cokeK>yeo,  81. 
Peat  and  turf,  84. 

ash  of,  35,  88. 

charcoal  yielded  by,  66. 

charring  of,  at  CrouyHiiir-Ouroq,  66. 

■ by  superheated  steam,  67. 

in  heaps,  65. 

in  OTens,  66. 

compressed,  68. 

cutting  of,  84. 

dredging  of,  85. 

elementary  composition  of  dry,  85. 

obstadee  to  the  use  of,  86^ 

occurrence  of  copper  in,  88. 

of  iron  pyrites  in,  88. 

of  organic  salts  of  calcium  in, 

origin  of,  84. 

processes  for  improvement  of,  86. 

water  in  air-dried,  85. 


87. 


Peat-charcoal  or  peat-coke,  64,  68. 

Pennsylvania,    blast-furnaces    in,    266, 
268. 

Penny's  process  for  estimating  iron,  161. 

Pentlandite,  886. 

Perak,  tin  furnace  at,  484,  485. 

Pemolet's  coke-oyen,  88. 

chief  features  of,  88. 

products  obtained  by,  88. 

charge  of,  86. 

condenser  applied  to,  86. 

washers,  87. 

. treatment  of  impure  coal  in, 

88. 

Pemot's  open-hearth  furnace  for  steel- 
making,  859. 

working  of  a  charge  in,  860. 

newer  forms  of,  360. 

Pestarena  mines,  747,  772. 

arrastra  amalgamation  at,  792. 

character  of  deposits  at,  792,  796. 

Francfort  mill  at,  798. 

results  obtained  at,  796. 

PetKite,  744. 

Pewter,  487. 

Phosphor-bronie,  464. 

Phosphorus  and  iron,  128. 

— ^  in  the  Bessemer  converter,  849. 

in  basic  Bessemer  cinder,  854. 

in    iron  and  steel,  estimation  of, 

875. 


Phosphorus  in  pig-metal,  256. 

removal  of,  from  pig-iron,  279. 

Pig-bed,  252. 

Pig-boiling,  288. 

Pig-iron,  grey,  258,  254,  257. 

composition  of,  257. 

fuel  required  for  different  kinds  of» 

272. 

production  of,  878. 

removal  of  phosphorus  from,  279. 

manganiferous,  254,  257. 

phosphorus,  256. 

siliciferous,  255.    ■ 

strength  of  British,  256. 

strong-and  weak-mottled,  254. 

Thomas,  256. 

varieties  o^  258. 

white,  258,  254. 

Piles  in  re-heating  furnace,  816. 

for  plates  and  sheets,  822. 

for  rails,  817. 

Pilz  furnace,  624. 

Pimple-metal,  424. 

Pinchbeck,  463. 

Pisolitic  iron  ore^  135. 

Pistol-pipe  stove,  226. 

Placer-mining,  762.  . 

Placers,  deep  and  shallow,  750. 

Plates  and  sheets,  distinction  between, 

822. 

piles  for,  822. 

roUing  of,  820. 


compound,  manufacture  of,  870. 


Platinum,  alloys  of,  816. 

analyses  of,  811. 

distribution  of,  810. 

estimation  of,  812. 

metallurgy  of,  813. 

native,  impurities  of,  811. 

occurrence  of,  811. 

production  of,  812. 

properties  of,  809. 

uses  of,  815. 

Platinum-black,  810. . 

Plattner's  process  for  extraction  of  gold, 

798. 
Pliny  on  ancient  metallurgy,  1*8. 
Plumbo-resinite,  569. 
Plumbum  candidum  and  nigrum,  4. 
Plymouth  Ironworks,  blast-furnace  at, 

205. 
PoUng,  425,  481. 
Polybasite,  661. 
Polyxene  elements,  811. 
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PonsardlB  gas  re-h«ating  famaoe,  318.       I 
Pontgibaud,  lead-smeltiDg  at,  611. 

ealoining  and  fluzingi  611. 

lit  de  grillage,  611. 

reverberatory  furnaces,  612. 

smelting,  612. 

Hts  de  fusion,  612. 

losses  of  lead  and  silver,  614,  615. 

treatment  of  fume,  614. 

lead  and  silver  produced  at,  616. 

water- jacket  famaces  at,  616. 

Potassium  cyanide,  assay  of  copper  ores 

by,  410. 
Potassium,  preparation  of,  527. 
Precipitation  of  copper  by  zinc  or  iron, 

409. 
Precipitation  of  metals  from  solutions, 

10. 
Price  and  Nicholson's  steel  processi  857. 
Prillons  of  tin,  482. 
Prince's  metal,  468. 
Printers'  blu^i  885. 

type,  metal  for,  14,  4^. 

Proustite,  662.        ^""^^ 
Pryce  on  tin-smelting,  488. 
Pndbram,  desilverization  of  lead  at,  640. 
Puddled  bar,  312.  • 

working  of,  into  merohant-iroo,  314. 

Puddled  iron,  yield  of,  814. 
Puddled  stee],  885. 

iron  mostjiiitable  for,  386. 

fumactfused  for  manufacture  of, 

886. 


—  fluxes  used  in  manufacture  of,  886. 

—  action   of   highly    oxidizing  slags 
upon,  836. 

—  stirring  of,  837. 
deductions    from    appearance    of 


charge,  887. 

—  balling  and  shingling  of,  887. 

time  occupied  in  working  a  heat, 


337. 

—  treatment  of  balls,  838. 
loss  of  iron,  888. 


Puddling  of  iron,  288. 

fuel  used  for,  288. 

reactions  of,  288. 

wet>  288. 

operations  included  in,  292. 

method  of  operating,  292. 

melting  the  charge,  298. 

mixing  the  iron  and  slag,  298. 

elimination  of  the  carbon,  293. 

balling,  294. 


Puddling  of  iron,  dry,  288,  294. 

of  steel,  consumption  of  fuel  in, 

888. 

Puddling-fumace,  288. 

lining  of,  291. 

charge  of,  294. 

coal  consumed  in,  294. 

rotative.  Tooth's,  297. 

Menelaus's,  298. 

Danks's,  298. 

Spencer's,  301. 

Puddling-fumaces,  gas,  295. 

at  Neustadt,  295. 

in  Carinthia,  295. 

Siemens's  regenerative  gas- 
furnace^  297. 

Puddling-rolls,  811. 

Puddling-train,  311. 

Pulverizers,  772. 

Purple  ore,  136,  292,  458. 

Pyrargyrite,  662. 

Pyrometer,  Bystrom's,  22. 

Lamy's,  24. 

Schinz's,  24. 

— —  Siemens's  electric,  24.        -^ 

Pyrometric  alloys,  Prinsep's,  816. 

Pyrometric  degree  of  heat,  16. 

Pyromorphite,  568. 

Pyrrhotine,  124. 

Queensland  gold  stamping- mill,  785. 
Quicksilver,  native,  536. 

Rabbles,  puddling,  293. 

mechanical,  297. 

Rail-piles,  817. 

Rails,  manufacture  of,  367. 

removal  of  rough  ends  from,  314. 

Rammelsbeigite,  386. 
Ramsbottom's  cogging-mill,  319. 
Raw  steel,  333. 
R^umur  on  manufacture  of  steel,  325 

366. 
Rectangular  furnace,  Leadville,  625. 
Red  iron  ores,  analysis  of,  142. 

distribution  of,  140. 

Redruthite,  891. 
Red-short  iron,  180,  823. 
Refinery  at  Dowlais,  278. 

melting-down,  275. 

charge  worked  in,  276. 

action  of  slag  in,  276. 

time    occupied    in   working 

charge,  276. 
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Refinery,  ninning-in,  276. 

blast  required  for,  277. 

weekly  prodaction  of,  277. 

fluxes  used  in,  277. 

Eck'B,  277. 

Refinery-proeeas,  in  Carinthia,  277. 

Heaton'a,  278. 

Henderson'B,  279. 

Pany'a,  277. 

Refineiy-prooeaaea,  dephosphorizlDg,  279. 

Refinery- slag  copper,  425. 

Refining  of  copper  by  electrolyaia,  459. 

of  gold  by  chlorine  gaa,  806. 

of  iron,  273. 

by   the    oxidation    of   thin 

plates,  278. 
in  open  fires,  281. 


of  ailvdr,  in  English  refinery,  647. 

— in  Qerman  refinery,  651. 

Refractory  materials  for  furnaces  and 

crucibles,  108. 
"Dinas  clay"  and  ganister, 


115. 


111. 


112. 


fire-clays,  109. 

—  British,  composition  of, 

foreign,  composition  of, 


plastic  property  of,  110. 


fire^stoues,  108. 

lime,  magnesia,  Ac,  110. 

siliceous  sand,  109. 

testing  fusibUity  of,  117. 

gold  and  silyer  ores,  664. 

Regenerative  furnace,  102. 

economy  of  fuel  in,  103. 

accumulation  of  heat  in,  103. 

brickwork  required  for,  104. 

F,  Siemens  on  reverberatory 

chamber  of,  107. 

Siemens's,  98. 

Regulare,  5« 

Regule  copper,  428. 

Re-heating  furnace,  description  o^  105, 

315. 
time  occupied  in  working  heats, 

316. 

weight  of  piles  for,  317. 


Re-heating  furnaces,  gas,  318. 
Beichenstein,  preparation  of  arsenic  at, 

498. 
Retorting  of  auriferous  amalgam,  781. 
of  amalgam,  Washoe  process,  715, 

716. 


Reverberatory    process    for    preparing 

malleable  iron,  288. 
Rhenish  Prussia,  blowing-engines  in,  228. 
Rifiies,  763,  765,  776,  784,  786. 
Riley  on  homogeneity  in  steel,  36^. 
Rinman's  green,  385. 
Rio  Tinto,  398,  400,  449,  741. 
Roaster-slag,  424. 
Roasting-furnace    for   burnt    copreons 

pyrites,  455. 
Roasting-kiln  at  Altenberg;  193. 

at  Dowlaia,  193. 

in  Styria,  191. 

of  Gjers,  in  Cleveland,  195. 

Rogers  on  manufacture  of  charcoal  and 

coke,  74. 
RolUng-miUa,  319. 
—  three-high  train,  319. 

siae  and  speed  of,  320. 

Ramsbottom's,  319. 

Wagner's,  319. 

for  plates  and  sheets,  320. 

Rolls,  crushing,  185. 

miU,  318. 

puddling,  311. 

Roll-scale,  136. 
Rosette  copper,  441. 

•  toughening  of,  442. 

Rotative  puddling  furnaces,  297. 

Rouge,  123. 

Rumford's  calorimeter,  18. 

table  of  calorific  powers  of  woods, 

21. 
Run-steel,  371. 

Russell's  process  for  silver  extraction,  737. 
Rust,  123. 

St.  Helxh's,  copper-smelting  at,  429. 
St.  John  d'el  Rey,  amalgamation  at^  788. 

mines,  752,  773. 

San  Domingos,  398,  400,  449,  453,  454. 

Sanders,  432. 

Scale-oxide,  124. 

Scheibler's  method  of  obtaining  magnesia, 

364. 
Schemnitz,  Hungarian  mill  at,  787. 
Schins's  pyrometer,  24. 
Schlich,  545. 
Schnabel  on  oxides  produced  in  Psurkes's 

process,  645. 
Schneeberg,  extraction  of  bismuth  at, 

560. 
Sohreibersite,  131. 
Scorification,  669. 
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Scotland,  coal  in  blast-furoaces  in,  266. 
Scottish  ore-heartb,  628. 
Senarmontite,  489. 
Separators,  Washoe  process,  712. 
Settling  tanks,  Washoe  process,  706. 
Shaking  apparatus  for  silver  assay,  679. 
Sharp-slags,  429. 
Shears,  318. 

^  guillotine,  814. 

Shear-steel,  827. 

Siderite,  136,  147. 

Siegen  district,  steel-making  in,  835. 

Siemens,  F.,  on  open- hearth  furnace,  360 

on  regenerative  furnace,  107. 

Siemens-Martin  process  for  making  steel, 

867. 
Siemens's  electric  pyrometer,  24. 

gas-producer,  98. 

^.fuel  used  in,  98. 

reactions  in,  100. 

temperature  of  gases,  100. 

ore  process  for  decarburizing 

pig-iron,  871. 

process  for  direct  redaction  of  iron 


ores,  181. 

description  of  apparatus,  182. 

working  of  apparatus,  182. 


regenerative  furnace,  98. 

r  paddling  in,  297. 

Silesian  process  for  extraction  of  zinc, 
520! 

description  of  furnace,  621. 

manufacture  of  retorts,  522. 

starting  new  furnace,  623. 

ores  treated  by,  623. 

charging  the  retorts,  624. 

ore  treated  at  Llansamlet,  624. 

duration  of  furnace,  624. 

re-melting  the  zinc,  624. 

gas-furnaces  introduced,  526. 

Silicate  cotton,  204. 

Silicates  of  blast-furnace  slags,  200. 

Siliciferons  pig-iron,  266. 

SiUoite,  127,  266. 

Silicon  and  iron,  127. 

in  steel  castings,  866. 

estimation  of,  in  iron  and  steel,  874, 


879. 

in  Bessemer  process,  348. 

Silver  amalgam,  native,  660. 

ancients  on,  1,  4. 

bullion,  fire  assay  of,  671. 

volumetric  assay  of,  674. 

chloride  of,  668. 


Silver,  estimation  o^  in  lead  ores,  688. 

by  cupellation,  688. 

in  galena,  average  amount  of,  666. 

— :—  extraction  of,  by  amalgamation,  683. 

Mexican  or  patio  process,  683. 

stove  amalgamation,  692. 

hot  process  of  amalgamation. 


692. 

barrel  amalgamation,  694. 

Washoe  process,  699. 

Stetefeldt  furnace,  719. 

in  Montana,  722. 

—  extraction  of,  by  the  wet  way,  724. 

by  Augustin's  process,  724. 

by  Claudet's  process,  738. 

— , in  Colorado,  782. 

by  Russell's  process,  787. 

by  V.  Patera's  process,  783. 

by  Ziervogel's  process,  727. 

—  extraction  of,  from  copper  at  Mans- 
feld,  442. 

at  Oker,  801. 

from  lead  in  English  refinery, 


647. 


in  Gkrman  refinery,  651. 

Pattinson's  process,  634. 

modifications  of,  688. 

choice  of  methods,  681. 

iodide  of,  663. 
metallurgy  of,  681. 
native,  659. 

smelting,  682. 

ote,  brittle,  661. 

ruby,  662. 

ores,  659. 

assay  of,  668. 

by  fusion  with  litharge, 


668. 


669. 


by    fusion    with    nitre. 


by  scorification,  669. 

classification  of,  668,  664. 

distribution  of^  664. 

, smelting,  682. 

yield  of  silver,  687,  664,  681. 

— —  parting  of  gold  from,  803. 

plate  of,  obtf^ined  by  cupellation, 

660. 


—  production  o^  in  Austria-Hungary, 
666.    . 

in  France,  665. 

in  the  Qerman  Empire,  665. 

in  Italy,  665. 

in  North  Amerioa,  666, 
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StlTer,  prodaetion  of,  in  Konrmj  and 

Sweden,  664. 

in  Biwne^  665. 

in  Sonih  Americe,  667,  9^ 

in  8piio,  665. 

in  the  United  Kingdom,  664. 

—  in  the  world,  66S. 

-        properiiee  of,  658. 

iterling  or  itanderd,  672. 

Tolaillity  of,  586. 

jield  of,  table  for  ealeulatlDg  ueaya, 

587. 
Simott-Canrte  eoke-oTeo,  89. 
Single-shear  eteel,  329. 
Slag-hearth,  608. 
~^.  men  employed  in  working,  604. 

nee  of  tap-cinder  in,  605. 

Spaniah,  605. 

Slag,  wool,  204. 

Slags,  blaat-fumaoe,  198. 

Slitting-mill,  823. 

Sluice  for  gold-washiog,  764. 

riffles  in,  765. 

use  of  mercoty  in,  766. 

amalgamated  copper  plates  in,  766. 

cleaning-up,  767. 

treatment  of  amalgam  from,  767. 

•— ^  ground,  768. 

Smalts,  preparation  of,  884. 

Smaltine,  881. 

Smitbsonite,  502. 

Snelus,  discovery  of  the  principle  of  the 

basic  Bessemer  process  by,  850. 
Soaking,  process  of,  in  silver-smelting, 

683. 
SoakiDg-pit,  Gjers',  867. 
Sodium,  Deville's  process  for  obtaining, 

527. 

hyposulphite,  copper  assay  by,  418b 

metallurgy  of,  527. 

minerals  containing,  526. 

properties  of,  526. 

Solder,  463,  487. 

South  Staffordshire,   blast-furnaces   of, 

262. 
Spanish  lead  furnace,  598. 
Spathic  iron  ore,  185. 

— distribution  of,  147. 

_  _  analysis  of,  148. 
Specific  gravity  of  alloys,  14, 15. 
-—  —  of  charcoal,  63. 

—  of  metals,  9. 

of  wood,  81. 

heat  of  metals,  13. 


Speeolar  iron  ore,  140. 
Speiss  or  speias^  383»  387. 
Spelter,  505. 

analyses  o(  499. 

9pencei^s  revolving  paddling  madune, 

801. 
Spbserooderite,  135. 
Spiegdeisen,  129,  255,  257. 

compodtion  of  charges  for,  261. 

blast-famaoes  for,  in  New  Jersey^ 

268. 
— —  use  of,  in  Bessemer  procea^  844. 
Sphiel,  204. 

Spitskasten  and  Spitslutte,  781. 
Sponge-iron  for  precipitating  copper,  459 
Spring-steel,  827. 
Squeeiers,  306. 

reciprocating,  307. 

rotary,  307. 

Winslow's,  310. 

Stamping,  dry,  788. 
Stamping-mill,  gold  and  silver,  773. 

arrangement  of  stampers,  774. 

general  arrangement  of,  775. 

deep  and  shallow  stampings  778, 789. 

Australian  gold,  783. 

Queensland  gold,  785. 

Washoe  process,  701. 

—  rotatoiy  motion,  704. 

weight  of  stampers,  705. 

water  rec^uired,  705. 

dry-cnuhiiig,  705. 

Stannum,  4. 

Star-  or  French-metal,  493. 

Steam-hammers,  804. 

single  and  double  acting,  304. 

weight  of,  804. 

small,  805. 

Condie*s,  305. 

at  Woolwich  Arsenal,  806. 

foundations  for,  806. 

hi  France  and  Italy,  806. 

foundation  for  £[rupp's,  306. 

Steam-shears,  814. 
Steel,  ancient  use  o^  7. 

and  iron,  analysiB  of,  378. 

—  £ggertz*s  processes  for. 


877. 


foreign  metals  iu,  37  7| 


Bessemer,  analyses  of,  349. 

carbon  in,  848. 

classification  of,  in   Austria, 


847. 


in  Sweden,  347. 
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Steel,  blister,  828. 

carbon  in,  126. 

caat,  crucible,  829. 

castingi,  866. 

composition  of,  views  on,  824. 

compressed,  865. 

hardening  and  tempering  of,  371. 

homogeneity  in,  866* 

ingots,  Qjers'  soaking-pit  for,  867. 

manipulation  of,  867. 

manipulation  of,  at  Blochaim, 

368. 

spongy  structure  of,  366. 

properties  of,  824. 

puddled,  885. 

rails,  manufacture  of,  367. 

shear,  827. 

spring,  827. 

production  of,  873. 


Steel-making,  methods  of,  824. 

by  direct  reduction  of  iron  ores. 


824. 


by  addition  of  carbon  to  malleable 


iron,  825. 

Hindoo  process,  881. 

Chenot's  process,  832. 

Mushet's  steel,  882. 


—  by  partial  decarburization  of  cast- 
iron,  833. 

in  open-hearths,  333. 

Bes8emer*s  process,  838. 

Uchatius's  process,  855. 


857. 


by  fusion  of  a  mixture  of  caat-iron 

and  wrought-iron,  856. 

in  England  in  1812,  856. 

Obuchow's  process,  857. 

Attwood's  and  Brown's  patents, 

357. 
Price  and  Nicholson's  process, 

.  open-hearth  process,  357. 

basic  open-hearth  process,  860. 

Stephanite,  661,  666. 
Stetefeldt  furnace  for  chloridizing  silver 
ores,  719,  723. 

preparation  of  the  ore,  720. 

feeding  apparatus  for,  720. 

Stibium,  8. 

Stibnite,  488. 

Stockton,  blast-furnaoe  at^  210, 

Stone-breakers,  185,  772. 

Stove  amalgamation,  692. 

Strakea,  concentration  by,  789. 

Stream'tin,  470. 


Stromeyerite,  663. 

Strong's  water-gas  producer,  108. 

Stttckofen,  178. 

Karsten's  analysis  of  slag  from,  179. 

in  Finland,  179. 

development  of,  into  blaat-furnace, 

183. 

Styria,  charcoal  furnaces  of,  258. 

Styrian  gas  calcining-kiln,  197. 

process  for  steel-making,  838. 

Sulphur  Bank,  GaL,  deposition  of  cinna- 
bar at,  588. 

Sulphur,  estimation  of,  Calvert  on,  26. 

in  iron  and  steel,  874. 

Eggerts's    process    for, 

879. 

in  coal,  89. 


Sweden,  charcoal-burning  in,  58. 

manufacture  of  iron  in  charcoal- 
hearth  in,  287. 

Swedish  charcoal  blast-furnace,  214, 
259. 

gaa-kiln,  197. 

iron  and  steel,  Eggertz  on  carbon 

in,  378. 

Sylvanite,  744. 

Tailings,  gold-mill,  780. 

Washoe  process,  716. 

Tap-cinder,  291,  816. 
Tar,  &&,  collection  of,  from  eharooal- 
kihis,  62. 

from  coke-ovens,  81,  94. 

from  waste  gases,  240. 

from  water-gas  producer,  108. 


Stockholm,  59. 


Telluride  ores,  744. 
Tellurium,  foliated,  744. 

graphic,  744. 

Tempering  of  steel,  372. 

Tenacity  of  metals,  11. 

Terre  Noire,  ferro-manganese  furnace  at, 

269. 
Test,  preparation  of,  for  refining,  647. 
Tetradymite,  559. 
Tetrahedrite,  393,  537,  668. 
Tharsis,  898,  400,  449. 
Th^naid's  blue,  884. 
Thomas  and  Gilchrist,  Messrs.,  discovery 

of  basic  Bessemer  process  by,  350. 
Thomas  on  occlusion  of  gasea  in  coal,  49. 
Thomas  pig-iron,  256. 
Tile-copper,  428,  431. 
I  Tilt-hMumer,  802. 
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Tin,  alloyi  of,  486. 

ancients  on  use  of,  3. 

oUasification  of,  483. 

metallurgy  of,  480. 

ore  (black  tin),  amelting^  480. 

leTerberatory  furnace,  480. 

refining,  481. 

re-melting  alags  and  reaidueB, 

482. 
orei,  469. 


assay  of,  472. 

distribution  of,  470. 

occurrence  of,  470. 

roasting  of,  474. 

in     reverberatory    fur- 


naces, 475. 


oalciner,  475. 


the  Oxland  and  Hooking 
separation  of  tungsten. 


479. 

oxide  of,  469. 

properties  of,  467. 

—  pure,  preparation  of,  468. 
■  pyrites,  470. 

Tin-plates,  iron  for,  287. 

Tin-smelting  in  blast-fumaees  in  Corn- 
wall, 483. 

in  the  Erzgebirge,  484. 

in  the  Malayan  peninsula,  484. 

Titaniferous  iron  ore,  140. 

Titanium  and  iron,  130. 

Tom,  gold-washing  in  the,  764. 

Torta,  686. 

Tooth's   mechanical    puddling -furnace, 

297. 
Tossing  of  tin,  481. 
Touch-needles,  761. 
Touchstone,  760. 
Tough-pitch  copper,  426. 
Treibheerd,  651. 
Troilite,  124,  131. 
Trommel,  184. 
Trompe,  171. 
Troostite,  503. 
Tungsten,  separation  of,  from  tin  ores, 

479. 
Tungstate  of  sodium,  uses  of,  480. 
Turf  and  peat,  34. 
Turgite,  134. 

Tuyer,  Lurman*s  slag,  210. 
Tuyers,  Lloyd's  spray,  209. 

number  and  arrangement  of,  231. 

monkey,  209. 

size  of,  used  in  blowing-in,  250; 


Tuyers,  water,  208. 

Type,  printers',  487. 

Type-metal,  496. 

Tyrolese  mill,  787. 

Twiste^  copper  extraction  woriu  at^  450. 

UoHATius's  steel  proeess,  355. 

Unit  of  heat,  17. 

United  Kingdom,  production  of  iron  in, 

373. 
United  States,  anthracite  blast-furnaces 

in,  266. 

charcoal-kilns  in,  59. 

—  production  of  gold  in,  751. 

of  iron  in,  873. 

of  silyer  in,  666. 

Ural,  ancient  mines  of,  2. 

Yal  Toppa  mines,  792,  796. 

Valentinite,  489. 

Vanadium  and  iron,  130. 

Tanner,  Frue,  781. 

Vamey's  pan,  Washoe  process,  707. 

operation  of,  709. 

Yauquelinite,  569. 

Vignoles's  patent  for  charring  peat,  97. 

Vitriolization,  125. 

Vitriolidng,  separation  of  gold  and  silver 

from  copper  by,  801  • 
Volatility  of  metals,  14. 
Voltzite,  504. 

Waoitxb's  rolling-mill,  319. 
Walker's  converter,  352. 
Walloon  foi^e,  281. 

chaige  for,  283. 

method  of  operating,  283. 

treatment  of  slags  from,  284. 

hammer  and  anvil  employed, 

284. 

..hammering  the  bloom,  285. 

tilt-hammer,  285. 

weight  of  bloom  from,  286. 

Washoe  process  of  amalgamation,  699. 

classification  of  ores  for,  700. 

breaking  of  ores  for,  700. 

Btamping-miU,  701. 

: settling-tanks,  706. 

collection  of  slimes,  706. 

.pans,  706. 

separators,  712. 

agitators,  714. 

.  retorting  and  melting,  715. 

tailings,  716. 
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Washoe  process,  results  obtained  by,  717. 

chemical  relations,  717, 

arrangement  of  works,  718. 

Boss's  system,  718. 

Wasserlaugerei,  727. 

Waste  gases,  utilization  of,  234. 

first  attempts  at,  234. 

Budd's  improTement,  234. 

inflammable,  utilization  of,  96,  235. 

collection  of,  in  Sweden,  235. 

at  Darlaston,  236. 

by  cup  and  cone,  237. 

in  Qennany,  237. 

at  Barrow,  288. 

at  Qrosmont,  288. 

Langen's  apparatus,  237. 

composition  of,  239. 

from  furnaces  using  raw  coal,  240. 

-^—  collection  of  tar,  Ac,  in  l^cotlaDd, 

240. 

solid  matter  carried  over  by,  241. 

Water,  miner's  inch  of,  769. 
Water-balance,  243. 
Water-gas,  107. 

producer.  Strong's,  108. 

Water-jacket  furnace,  Coueron,  618. 

Leadyille,  625. 

Pontgibaud,  616. 

Water-tuyer,  208. 

Weathering  of  iron  ores,  186. 

Weissstrahl,  255. 

Welsh  method  of  copper-smelting,  ores 

treated  by,  417. 

mixing  the  ores,  417. 

calcination  of  mixed  ores,  419. 

fusion  of  calcined  ores,  421. 

calcination  of  crushed  coarse 

metal,  423. 
fusion  of  calcined  coarse  metal, 

428. 

•  roasting  white  or  pimple  metal, 

refining  and  toughening,  425. 

making  "  best-selecteS,"  427. 

nee  of  phosphorus  in  refining, 

427. 

—  modifications  of,  428. 

Westman's  gas-kiln,  197. 
Wastphalian  hoi-blast  stoye,  228. 
Wetherill  process  for  zinc-white,  520. 
Wheeler's  pans,  707. 
White  arsenic,  manufacture  of,  497. 

pig-iron,  126,  254. 

metal,  424. 


424. 


Whitwell's  hot-blast  store,  232. 

dimensions  of,  233. 

Whitworth's  compressed  steel  ingots,  365. 

Widmanstatten's  figures,  131. 

Willemite,  503. 

Windofen,  169. 

Winslow's  squeezer,  810. 

Wohler's  aluminium  process,  529. 

Wolfram  in  tin  ore^  479. 

WoUastonite,  204. 

WoUaston's  platinum  process,  813. 

modification  of,  814. 

Wood,  air-diying  of,  80. 

ash  of,  32. 

calorific  power  of,  21. 

composition  of,  29,  32. 

dried  at  136**  C,  30. 

hard,  30. 

water  in,  29. 

specific  gravity  of,  31. 

soft,  30. 

iron  ore,  184. 

Woodsy  charcoal  yielded  by,  63. 
Wootz,  831. 
Work-lead,  632. 
Wrought-iron,  analysis  of,  373. 

—  carbon  in,  126. 

preparation  of,  direct,  168. 

from  cast-iron  in  open  fires, 

280. 

by  the  reverberatory  furnace, 

288. 

production  of,  373. 

quality  made  in  Yorkshixe,  295. 

Wulfenite,  569. 

Ykllow  metal,  467. 

Zacateoas,  patio  process  at,  686. 
Zafires,  384. 

Ziervogers  process  for  extracting  sHver, 
727. 

—  materials  suitable  for  treatment  bv. 
727. 

roasting,  728. 

composition  of  charges,  728. 

testing  roasted  ore,  729. 

use  of  hard  wood  as  fuel,  727. 

loss  of  silver  in  roasting,  780. 

lixiviation  and  precipitation,  780. 

treatment  of  precipitated  silver,  782. 

—  employment  of  precipitated  copper, 
782. 
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Ziervogers  and  Augustin's  procesMS  com- 
bined, 782. 
Zino,  ancient  uae  of,  6. 

blende,  501. 

carbonate  of,  502. 

combustion  of,  499. 

commercial,  analjaea  of,  499. 

gria  de,  analyaia  o^  600. 

extraction  of,  roasting  ore,  610. 

Belgian  process,  512. 

English  process,  511. 

grinding  calcined  ore^  510. 

Silesian  process,  520. 

in  the  United  SUtes,  519. 

furnace,  Silesian,  at  Llansamlet,  521. 

metallic,  first  mention  of,  498. 

metallurgy  o^  510. 

natire,  501. 

ore^  red,  50L 

ores,  500. 

ores,  assay  of,  506. 

fire,  606. 


Zinc  ores,  assay  of,  humid,  506. 

Tolumetrie,  507. 

preparation  of  re-agenta, 

508. 

estimation  of  the  sine, 

508. 

interference  of  foreign 

metals,  509. 

distribution  of,  504. 
oxide  of,  as  a  pigment,  499. 
oxysulphide  of,  504. 
production  of,  505. 
properties  of,  498. 
pure^  preparation  o^  499. 
sheet,  525. 
silicate  o^  508. 
sulphate  of,  504. 
white,   preparation  of,  from    aine 


ores,  520. 


£rom  metallic  sine,  520. 


Zinc-brass,  ancient,  6. 
'  Zincite,  501. 


THE  END. 
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